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Opbniko  Sbbsioh,  Sbotioh  0. 
Monday,  September  12,  1904. 

Section  C  iraa  called  to  order  Monday  morning,  September  12, 
1904,  at  11 :30  o'clock  in  one  of  the  section  halls  of  the  Aaditorium 
on  Olive  street,  by  the  chairman,  Prof.  Henry  S.  Carhart. 

The  Chair  announced  that  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  Dr. 
George  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  would 
read  the  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Theodore  William  Richards,  of 
Harvard  University,  on  "  Compressible  Atoms,"  Thereupon  Dr. 
Pnttereon  read  the  following  paper : 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HYPOTHESIS  OP 
COMPRESSIBLE  ATOMS  TO  ELECTEOCHEM- 
ISTET. 

BT  PROF.  THEODORE  WILLIAM  RICHARDS,  Barnard  UnJOOTytly. 

The  natnie  and  origin  of  chemical  afSnitj,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  its  irregular  manifestatdon  are  veiled  in  UDnanal  obscurity. 
'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  chemical  elementa  are  in 
some  way  often  firmly  held  together  in  compotmds,  and  that  in  the 
process  of  forming  these  firm  combinations  much  potential  ^lergy 
IB  OBually  converted  into  heat  or  electrical  energy.  The  mechanism 
of  tiiis,  the  most  important  source  of  power  to  living  beings,  is  hard 
to  discover. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  since  affinify 
binds  firmly,  it  should  also  exert  pressure,  and  should  therefore 
tend  to  combat  all  the  infiuences  existent  in  matter  tending  to 
distend  ti\p  substance.  The  mutual  affinity  of  two  elements  in  a 
compound  should,  therefore,  tend  to  diminlBh  the  volume  of  this 
compound;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  affinity, 
the  greater  would  be  the  change  of  volume  and  the  smaller  would 
be  the  final  volume  of  the  resulting  compound.  If  this  relation 
really  held  true,  it  should  be  most  clearly  perceptible  in  com- 
pressible substances;  hence  a  number  of  compounds  of  the  easily 
compressible  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  were  studied 
with  regard  to  this  possible  relationehtp.  It  was  discovered  that, 
in  general,  the  volume  of  a  solid  chloride  or  bromide  was  much  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  metal  and  the  liquid  chlorine 
or  bromine  entering  into  its  composition;  and,  moreover,  the  more 
energetic  the  reaction,  the  greater  was  the  change  in  volume  during 
its  progress.*  That  is  to  say,  a  great  affinity  evidently  caused  a 
great  contraction.    Subsequently  it  was  found  that  this  parallelism 

I.  Rlch&rdB  Proc.  Ant.  Acad.,  VoIb.  37,  3B.  ZeiUohr  Phya.  Chem.,  Vols. 
40.42. 

In  this  <r<nnp(iriion  the  heat  of  reaction  was  taken  as  the  measure  of 
ehtmical  energy.  It  was  shown  that  where  no  great  ehange  of  heat  capac- 
l^  occurs  dnrinK  the  reaction  this  is  a  permissible  proceeding — that  is, 
under  these  conditions  Berthelot's  "  rule  of  maximum  woric  "  holds  ncftxij 
trw. 

[71 
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of  intensity  of  reaction  and  magnitade  of  contraction  bad  already 
been  noticed  in  some  cases  as  long  ago  as  1881,  by  Miillec-Erzbach, 
and  later  by  Trauhe,  and  by  Hagemann,  all  quite  independently  of 
one  another.' 

The  relation,  although  in  Bome  cases  quite  striking,  is  in  other 
cases  concealed  by  other  circimistancea,  especially  by  the  differences 
in  compressibility  of  various  substances.  It  has  recently  been  shown 
that,  as  one  would  expect,  the  more  compressible  the  element,  the 
greater  the  contrsction  which  occurs  for  a  given  expenditure  of 
energy.*  The  demonstration  of  this  additional  fact  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence that  affinity  really  exerts  pressure,  and  that  the  volume  of 
a  liquid  or  solid  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  this  presBur3. 
The  attraction  of  cohesion  also  was  shown  to  exert  a  similar  effect. 
When  corrected  for  the  compressibility  of  the  factors  in  a  reaction, 
and  for  the  cohesion  of  both  factors  and  products,  the  correspond- 
enoe  between  the  ontput  of  chemical  energy  and  the  change  of 
volume  during  the  reaction  becomes  so  close  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  relation.  In  any  attempt  tn 
penetrate  further  into  the  reason  of  these  facts,  some  assumption, 
avowedly  hypothetical,  must  be  made  concerning  the  ultimate 
nature  of  material.  For  the  present  purpose  the  atomic  hypothesit 
furnishes  the  most  convenient  foundation. 

The  further  question  now  presents  itself: — What  is  that  which 
is  compressed  by  this  proBsure?  Tn  other  words,  what  is  the  dis- 
tending tendency  in  solids  or  liquids?  Does  the  pressure  of  af- 
finity simply  restrict  the  vibrations  of  separate  hard  particles  in 
an  empty  space,  or  is  the  atom  itself  compressible?  It  seems  tn 
me  that  the  former  usually  accepted  hypothesis  does  not  sufficiently 
explain  the  difference  between  a  solid  and  a  ga-".  Moreover,  even 
at  the  lowest  attainable  pressures,  where  the  thermal  vibration 
must  be  scarcely  perceptible,  ice  occupies  only  about  half  the  volume 
of  the  solid  oxypen  and  hydrogen  from  which  it  may  be  made. 
Such  a  large  change  in  volume  seems  incomprehensible,  if  it  ia 
imagined  to  be  due  to  a  restriction  of  thermal  vibrations  alreadv 
almost  infinitesimal.  The  undoubted  variation  of  the  quantity  6  in 
the  equation  of  van  dor  Waala.  nnd  many  other  facts,  point  in 
the  same  direction.  In  shori:,  all  that  wr  really  fciow  of  the  volumf; 
of  the  atom  must  inrJude  the  compressible  environment  which 

2.  MflTIer-BribaeTi.  Berichte  d.  d.  CIi.  G,  ti,  217,  2043  (1881).  Trnube. 
Blum  der  Atome  (Stuttgart),  1S99.  Ha^mann  jprivatel;  published  hj, 
Friedlander),  IfiOO. 

a  Richarda.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  39,  581   (1904). 
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BeemB  slways  to  BUiround  it,  for  we  have  do  direct  means  of  know- 
ing how  that  which  wo  call  material  is  distributed  within  this 
space  —  the  imagiuaTy,  hard  particle  surrounded  by  an  imaginary 
empty  space  is  pure  asaumption.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  more 
rational  to  admit  that  the  compressible  environment  is  as  essential 
part  of  the  atom,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atom  itself  is  com- 
pressible. The  other  alternative,  of  imagining  the  atom  to  be  in- 
compressible, and  the  empty  space  alone  to  change  in  volume,  has 
often  been  chosen  simply  because  its  mathematical  handling  is  n 
simpler  proposition;  but  ease  of  mathematical  treatment  is  no 
evidence  of  verity  in  such  a  case.  The  need  of  an  empty  space  for 
freedom  of  vibration  in  order  to  afford  the  chancG  of  a  mechanical 
explanation  of  beat  in  solids  would  at  first  seem  to  be  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  separate  hard  particles,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  atom  were  elastic  and  compressible,  its  interior  could 
vibrate  even  if  its  surface  were  bound.  Hence  this  support  albo 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  theoty  of  compressible  atoms  stands 
at  least  on  the  same  level  aa  its  older  brother,  as  far  as  probability 
is  concerned. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  hypothesis  of  compregsible  atoms 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  corpuscular  conception  of  atomic 
etructure  which  is  so  popular  today,  or  is  equally  lonsistent  with  an 
hypothesis  which  imagines  all  atoms  to  be  built  of  the  same  con- 
tinuous, compressible  medium  of  which  the  corpuscles  (if  indeed 
they  exist  at  all )  are  smaller  aggregations. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not,  however,  to  discuss  all  the 
arguments  which  support  the  hypothesis  of  compressible  atoms. 
Knougb  have  now  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  hypothesis 
is  a  reasonable  one,  not  to  be  cast  aside  without  further  thought. 
Whether  or  not  it  may  be  a  nearer  approach  to  a  definite  picture 
of  reality  is  a  question  of  less  importance  than  that  concerning  \\,% 
ability  to  suggest  new  experimental  work,  and  thus  to  lead  to  new 
generalization  based  upon  fact.  Hypotheses  are  temporary  in  their 
very  nature;  it  has  been  said  that  science  is  being  built  up  of 
stones  taken  from  their  ruins.  Perhaps  it  might  rather  be  said  that 
hypotheses  are  the  scatfolding  which  the  scientific  man  erects  around 
the  growing  solid  structure,  enabling  him  to  build  more  swiftly 
and  freely.  Danger  can  arise  from  the  use  of  such  temporary 
assistance  only  when  the  builder  confounds  the  temporary  with  the 
permanent,  and  builds  one  into  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ooUapse  of  one  injares  the  other;  or  when  the  scaffolding  is  so 
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badlj  coDstmcted  as  not  to  bear  a  reasonable  weight  for  a  reaaonable 
time. 

The  pnrpose  of  tbie  paper  is  to  show  that  this  particular  hypothe- 
sis, dealing  as  it  does  with  very  intimate  relations  of  energy  and 
material,  is  not  without  suggestivenese  to  the  electrochemist,  and 
hence  also  to  the  electrician. 

Theoretical  Electrochemistry  may  be  divided  into  two  closely 
related  sections  —  that  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  at  the  elec- 
trode, and  that  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  in  the  unchanged 
electrolyte.  The  former  of  these  sections  is  the  more  important 
practically,  and  is  likewise  a  more  certain  domain  theoretically. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  one  may  ask : —  How  would  a  compressible 
atom  behave  on  leaving  an  electrode  and  going  into  solution  as  an 
ion?  It  would  then  be  attacked  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  affinities, 
being  in  its  new  position  surrounded  by  molecules  of  the  solvent 
instead  of  by  atoms  similar  to  itself,  and  these  new  affinities  exert- 
ing new  intensity  of  pressure  would  be  expected  to  change  its  vol- 
»ime.  Moreover,  the  solvent,  being  itself  in  part  exposed  to  new 
internal  pressures,  would  also  change  in  volume.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  marked  change  of  volume  is  always  observed  when  a 
positive  and  negative  element  go  into  solution  in  the  ionized  con- 
dition. For  example,  a  litre  of  a  normal  solution  of  potasaic 
chloride  occupies  43  millilitres  less  space  than  the  solid  potassium, 
liquid  chlorine  and  water  from  which  it  may  be  made ;  the  change 
of  volume  in  the  case  of  common  salt  is  31  millilitres,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  lithic  chloride  17  miJlilitr^.  Potaaaic  bromide  in  the 
same  way  gives  a  contraction  of  33  millilitres.  Among  these  simi- 
lar compounds,  and  in  many  other  cases,  it  usually  appears  that 
the  greater  the  electrical  potential  afforded  by  the  double  ioniza- 
tion, the  greater  the  change  of  volume ;  also,  the  greater  the  com- 
pressibility  of  the  elements  concerned,  the  greater  the  change  in 
volume.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  dianges  of  volume  on  ionization  seem  to  be  approximately 
parallel  with  the  changes  of  volume  on  forming  the  correspond- 
ing hydroxides ;  just  as  the  heats  of  ionization  are  approxiDtftt^ 
parallel  with  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  hydroxides.  This  paral- 
lelism may  indicate  that  the  effective  agency  causing  ionization 
or  galvanic  solution  of  a  metal  is  the  attraction  of  the  metal  for 
the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  of  water  —  most  probably  the  oxygen.* 

Although  these  regularities  are  fairly  prominent  on  comparing 
4.  EichardB,  Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  47,  13  (1901). 
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the  propertiee  of  similar  elements  in  a  natural  group,  exceptions 
aT«  not  hard  to  find  on  comparing  very  dissimilar  substances.  Rea- 
son for  these  irregularitieH  ma;  partly  be  found  in  the  extremely 
complex  mathematical  relations  which  must  obtain  if  the  atom 
is  really  compressible;  but  probably,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  excep- 
tions may  be  traced  to  the  expected  simultaneous  contraction  of 
the  solvent  already  predicted.  That  the  solvent  really  often  con- 
tracts is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  in  some  rases  (notably  the 
hydroxides  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  barium,  and  the  sulphates 
of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel  and  magnesium)  the  solution  occupies  less 
space  than  the  water  alone,  from  which  it  is  made.*  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  well  known  fact 
that  during  the  formation  of  eighteen  grams  of  water  from  its 
ions  in  the  neutralization  of  a  strong  acid  by  a  strong  base,  an 
increase  of  Tolume  of  20  millilitres  occurs  —  an  increase  greater 
than  the  volume  of  the  water  formed." 

.  Although  by  no  means  all  possible  cases  can  now  be  studied, 
because  of  lack  of  data,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  all 
cases  both  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved  substances  change  in  volume 
under  the  readjustment  of  internal  pressures  of  ionization;  and 
the  resultant  effect  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible,  at 
present,  except  in  the  most  exaggerated  cases,  to  determine  the 
mode  of  the  distribution  of  the  change. 

Nevertheless,  since  changes  of  volume  actually  occur  on  ioniza- 
tion, and  since  in  the  more  marked  cases  this  volume-change 
!«ems  to  correspond  roughly  to  the  known  compressibilities  of  the 
substances,  and  to  the  free-energ}'  change  during  the  reaction,  the 
theory  of  compressible  atoms  is  supported.  At  least,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  explanation  herein  given  is  rejected,  the  theoTy 
is  here  able  to  call  attention  to  an  interesting  series  of  facts  con- 
cerning volume-change,  which  must  receive  an  eYplanation  before 
a  complete  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  a  dissolved  electrolyte 
is  obtained. 

Another  less  direct  relation  of  the  theory  of  compressible  atoms 
to  electrochemistry  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  of  change  of  volume 
of  reacting  systems  upon  their  specific  heat.  Thomsen  pointed 
out  long  ago  that  a  contraction  in  a  reaction  between  aqueous  soln- 
tions  is  DSnally  accompanied  by  a  Iras  of  heat-capacity  of  the 

5.  TlionieeD,  " ThermochetnUche  Untorsuehungeii."  I.  46  (1S62).  Mae- 
Or^or  Trant.  Roy.  8oc.  Caimdtt,  1890,  Sec.  HI,  p.  19;  1801,  Bee.  Ill,  p.  18; 
Tnna.  Nova  Scotia,  liut.  Nat.  Sc,  T.  3GS  (1690). 

6.  0»twal(l,  "  Voluin-Chein.  Studier."    Pogg.  Aim.  Erg.  Bd.,  8,  1S4  (1876). 
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reacting  eyBtem;  and  it  is  possible  to  cite  many  other  casee  in 
which  this  is  true.  Probably,  however,  the  cause  of  thia  loss  is 
not  BO  much  the  decrease  in  voltune,  as  the  irregiilaT  etrees  caused 
by  the  simultaneoiis  presence  of  very  different  atSnities.  In  term<> 
of  the  hypothesis  of  compressible  atoms : —  atomic  distortion  seems 
to  cause  a  diminution  of  heat  capacity.  As  a  kinetic  conception. 
this  interpretation  is  plausible. 

The  relation  of  this  change  of  heat  capacity  to  electrochemistry 
is  very  important.  Recent  study  has  made  it  appear  highly  prob- 
able that  a  change  in  heat  capacity  during  a  reaction  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  reason  why  the  total-energy  change  (or  the  heat 
of  the  reaction)  is  not  equal  to  the  electidcal  work  which  the  re- 
action performs  in  a  galvanic  ccU.^  In  colloquial  language,  the 
heat  energy  which  is  displaced,  or  forced  out,  by  a  diminution 
of  heat-capacity,  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  perform  work.  If  thi:! 
be  true,  change  of  heat  capacity  is  responsible  for  the  "bound 
energy  "  of  a  galvanic  cell,  and,  therefore,  according  to  Helmholtz's 
equation,  for  its  change  of  potential  with  the  temperature.  If. 
further,  the  preceding  conclusion  based  upon  the  theory  of  com- 
pressible atoms  be  also  accepted,  the  fundamental  cause  of  thi^ 
temperature  coefficient  of  the  electromotive  force  is  referred  back 
to  atomic  compression  and  distortion,  which  diminish  the  possi' 
bility  of  heat-vibration  in  the  compressible  -atom. 

One  essential  condition  of  ionization  has  not  yet  been  dwelt 
upon ;  namely,  the  relation  of  ioniimtion  to  the  fjuantity-dimenBion 
of  electricity.  Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  Faraday's  law 
is  not  merely  an  approximation,  but  is  rather  one  of  the  most  exact 
of  the  laws  of  nattire.*  If  the  atomic  theory  be  accepted,  one  must 
therefore  admit  that  each  similar  atom,  on  ionizing  into  a  liquid, 
receives  or  releases  exactly  the  same  charge,  which  is  a  precise, 
simple  multiple  of  a  given  unit.  What  now  does  this  unit  of 
charge  signify?  In  other  words,  what  are  the  essential  attributes 
of  electrical  quantity,  and  what  explanation  for  this  exact  and 
fundamental  law  can  be  found  in  the  theory  of  coinpressible  atoms? 

To  the  electrochemist  who  hns  nothing  to  do  with  electrical 
capacity,  the  quantity-dimension  of  electricity  is  important  merely 
as  a  number.     He  recognizee  it  only  because  it  is  proportional  to 

7.  Richards,  Proc.  Am,  Acnd.  -IS,  203  (1902).  Van't  Hoff,  Dnide's  Arm. 
Bnltzninnn.  Fest-Pchrift.  2^3   (1804). 

8.  Richarda  and  HeimTod.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  57,  416  (190S)  i  Rictutrdt 
KDd  Rtull,  ibid..  AS.  409   (1902). 
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fiquivaleot  weight  of  deposited  metal,  or  to  equivalent  volume  ot 
evolved  gae.  Still  more  eimply,  it  may  be  said  to  represent  to  Mm 
nothing  but  the  number  of  atomic  contacts  which  are  made  or 
broken  in  a  given  reaction.  Therefore,  the  electrochemist,  attempt- 
ing to  discover  the  relation  of  the  compressible  atom  to  galvanic 
deposition,  naturally  first  seeks  to  imagine  what  would  happen  to  a 
compressible  atom  on  making  or  breaking  a  firmly  united  atomic 
contact  with  anothei  atom. 

Evidently,  for  each  union  with  other  atoms,  a  given  atom  would 
give  and  suffer  a  shock  of  impact  or  combination.  The  exact  efEeci 
of  this  shock  upon  the  atom  itself  cannot  be  determined ;  but  if  the 
atom  is  compressible  throughout,  many  forms  of  vibration  or  tem- 
porary rhythmical  distortion  might  be  possibl?  because  of  this 
tihock.  One  of  the  most  probable  forms  is  perhaps  a  vortex  motion ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  form  lends  itself  best  to  further  inter- 
pretation. If  the  internal  substance  of  the  aiom  were  perfectly 
frictionlcBs,  such  a  vortex  would  continue  to  exist  indefinitely) 
when  once  formed. 

Let  OS  imagine,  then,  that  each  collision  of  atomic  combination 
starts  or  transfers  a  vortex  or  some  other  form  of  self-perpetuating 
shock.'  Then  the  deposition  of  a  given  number  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents will  result  in  the  transfer  of  a  given  number  of  shocks,  or 
a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  and  Faraday's  law  is  explained.  In 
short,  in  order  to  conceive  logically  of  this  law,  one  need  not  ascribe 
weight  or  mass  to  the  electron, —  a  permanent  vortex  will  repre- 
sent the  needed  unit  as  welt  as  a  ponderable  particle.  But  only 
a  compressible  atom  could  hold  or  carry  such  an  infinitesimal 
vortex,  hence  this  hypothesis  is  dependent  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
compressible  atoms. 

This  easy  explanation  of  Faraday's  law  without  a  material  con- 
ception of  electricity  leads  one  to  inquire  whether  or  not  other 
relations  of  electricitv  mieht  not  likewise  be  satisfied  by  a  vortical 
conception  of  the  unit  of  electrical  quantity.  A  complete  study 
of  the  details  of  this  possible  explanation  would  be  out  of  place, 
hut  a  few  of  the  electrical  properties  of  substance  may  be  mentioned 

0.  ft  IS  not  important  for  this  explanation  that  the  disturbance  ahoiild 
be  pr«cise1j  the  wing-vortex  usuallf  meant  hy  thU  word.  Anj  kind  ol 
permanent  twist  or  whirl  might  answer.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this 
paper  to  decide  whether  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  con- 
(iata  simply  in  a  respective  deficiency  and  exceea  of  these  vortices,  or  in 
A  difference  between  right  and  left-handed  motion,  which  Professor  A.  B. 
KeBndly  haa  auggested  to  me  as  possible. 
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in  this  connection.  For  example,  tlio  electrical  conductivity  of 
Bolids  is  in  manj  cases  what  it  would  be  expected  to  be,  if  their 
atoms  were  compressible.  Atomic  diafortion  wonld  be  expected  to 
interfere  with  the  ready  transference  of  the  vorticea.  The  simpler 
the  crvBtalline  form,  the  less  distorted  would  be  the  individual 
atoms,  and  the  more  easily  wonld  the  vortices  be  received  and 
transmitted  from  one  atom  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
irregular  atoms,  permanently  distorted  by  chemical  affinity,  the 
uneven  structure  would  receive  and  transmit  the  vortices  less 
easily,  and  the  potential  energy  of  the  mutual  repulsion  would 
he  converted  into  heat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  beat  electrical 
conductors  among  metals,  silver  and  copper,  crystallize  in  the 
regular  system,  and  the  poorest  solid  conductors  among  pure 
metals,  bismuth,  antimony  and  arsenic,  are  of  leas  symmetrical 
crystalline  structure.  The  non-metals  which  arc  all  poor  con- 
ductors, are  still  more  noticeably  complex  in  symmetry;  and  such 
non-conducting  substances  as  bromine  and  iodine  must  be  very 
much  distorted  in  atomic  shape,  if  their  atoms  are  compressible, 
because  these  atoms  must  be  much  compressed  on  one  aide,  by 
their  firm  union  to  form  the  diatomic  molecules,  and  only  slightly 
compressed  on  the  other  sides,  by  their  feeble  cohesion,  indicated 
by  great  volatility.  The  relatively  slight  conductivity  of  alloys 
and  compounds  points  in  the  same  direction;  for  heterogeneity  of 
atomic  structure  would  imply  irregular  internal  pressures,  great 
atomic  distortion,  and  hence  poor  conductivity.  The  considerable 
effect  on  conductivity  of  even  slight  impurity  in  a  metal  and  the 
extremely  low  conductivity  of  substances  like  glass  and  cellulose 
are  well  known,  and  accord  with  this  interpretation. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  Bee  how  increased  thermal  energy,  which, 
if  atoms  are  compressible,  must  be  supposed  to  rxist  as  a  simpler 
oscillation  of  a  portion  of  the  atomic  centers,  would  interfere  with 
the  reception  and  transmission  of  this  new  vortex-motion,  and 
hence  to  see  why  the  conductivity  of  metals  should  decrease  on  rais- 
ing the  temperature.  Moreover,  one  would  expect  the  slightly 
distorted  atoms,  easily  receiving  the  electrical  vortex,  should  usu- 
ally likewise  transmit  more  rapidly  the  simpler  ot^illations  of  heat 
energy,  which  is  a  fact. 

In  applying  the  vortex  idea  to  the  statical  and  magnetic  mani- 
festations of  electricity,  one  must  imagine  the  vortex  to  cause  stress 
in  the  surrounding  wave-bearing  medium,  giving  rise  to  the  repul- 
aion  of  similar  vortices.    Such  a  stress  must  be  imagined  whatevet 
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coQceptioa  one  forms  of  the  electron,  and  is  at  least  as  eaeil;  con- 
ceivable from  a  Tortex  as  from  a  email  particle  of  matter. 

The  explanation  of  the  brilliant  experiments  of  J.  J.  Thomson 
and  his  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  vortical  electron  is  possible, 
if  one  admits,  as  Thomson  is  quite  willing  to  do,  the  existence  of 
electrical  inertia  independent  of  gravitational  eifect.  In  this  case, 
the  cathode  ray  is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  disembodied 
vortices,  which  may  only  be  driven  through  the  wave-bearing 
medium  under  the  stress  of  great  difference  of  potential.  An- 
other alternative  must  be  adopted  if  one  doubts  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated evidence  concerning  the  relative  masses  of  the  cathode- 
corpuscle  and  the  atom,  and  believes  the  two  to  be  identical.  In 
this  case  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  that  a  single  atom  can  receive 
many  vortices  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
cathode  discharge. 

Other  possible  relations  of  the  hypothesis  of  compressible  atoms 
to  electrochemistry  and  to  the  new  and  surprising  facts  of  radio- 
activity might  be  pointed  out,  but  these  examples  will  serve  the 
present  purpose.  The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
the  hypothesis  is  a  suggestive  one,  because  it  views  well  known 
phenomena  from  a  new  standpoint,  and  therefore  may  excite  the 
imagination  into  devising  new  methods  of  es{)erimental  attack. 
The  discovery  of  the  probable  relation  of  the  change  of  heat- 
capacity  to  the  temperature  coefficient  of  a  galvanic  cell  is  among 
tbo  new  relations  to  which  this  hypothesis  has  already  led. 

The  long  continued  illusion  of  phlogiston,  supported  by  eminent 
minds  not  much  over  a  century  ago,  is  enough  to  show  the  danger 
of  a  one-sided  scientific  consciousness,  and  the  familiar  conception 
of  inSexiblc  atoms  may  also  to  a  less  degree  lead  the  literal  mind 
into  an  intellectual  rut.  Of  course  no  claim  is  made  that  the 
fajpotheflis  of  compressible  atoms  represents  truly  the  actual  fact; 
indeed  atoms,  in  any  shape,  are  animaginary  conception  which 
may  have  no  counterpart  in  reality.  Even  if  the  thinker  progresses 
no  farther  than  to  admit  that,  provided  atoms  e:nst,  they  may  he 
elastic  and  compressible,  he  has  broadened  the  twin  of  his  thought 
and  enlai^ed  the  realm  of  his  imagination. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  a  few  that  any  hypothesis  is  harmful ; 
but  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  scientific  workers  have  used  them 
as  a  continual  inspiration.  Faraday,  one  of  the  greatest  of  pioneers, 
dreamed  thousands  of  such  scientific  day-dreams.  To  him,  these 
were  nothing  but  a  benefit;  for  although  led  on,  by  visions,  he 
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knew  well  the  difference  between  BUbBtancc  and  ehadow.  He  never 
confounded  hypothefiis  with  fact;  and  when  new  facts  overthrew 
a  favorite  imagination,  he  would  discard  the  latter  gladly,  rejoicinjr 
that  it  had  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  new  trutli. 

Discussion. 

The  ChainDui,  Prof.  U.  S.  Cabuast:  I  nould  like,  myuiU  to  call 
attention  to  the  long  paragraph  in  tbe  middle  of  page  12,  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  paper  is  discuasing  the  question  of  compressibilitj  and  atomic 
distortion  aa  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  heat  capacity,  wherein  be 
draws  the  inference  that  this  diminution  of  heat  capacity  may  account 
for  the  well-known  fact  tiiat  the  total  electrical  energy,  or  the  heat 
reaction,  la  not  equal  to  the  electrical  work  which  the  reactian  perfomiB 
in  the  galvanic  cell ;  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  the  voltaic  cell.  The  author 
then  proceedi  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  heat  which  is  thus  forced 
out,  or  displaced,  by  this  diminution  of  the  heat  capacity,  does  not  eeem 
to  be  able  to  perform  work.  That  statement  would  appear  to  be  purely 
hypothetical,  as  no  reason  whatever  is  given  for  such  statement. 

Further,  if  I  understand  the  position  of  the  author,  his  theory  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  the  total  energy-change  in  such  a  reaction,  and 
the  energy  given  out  in  the  electric  circuit  only  when  the  temperature- 
coefficient  is  negative.  You  will  observe  that  he  says  that  this  beat  which 
is  forced  out  by  the  compressibility  or  distortion  of  the  atoms,  is  not  abia 
to  perform  work.  It  would,  therefore,  tend  of  course  to  heat,  or  raise  tho 
temperature  of,  the  voltaic  cell.  This  is  consistent  only  with  the  ease  in 
which  the  temperature  coeHicient  of  the  cell  IB  negative,  not  positive.  The 
temperature  of  a  voltaic  cell,  of  which  tbe  temperature  coefficient  is  posi- 
tive, falls  when  the  cell  fumiahes  a  current.  In  tliat  case,  the  energy 
given  out  electrically  is  in  excess  of  the  heat  of  reaction,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fall  of  temperature;  but  the  author's  theory 
would  require  atomic  expansion  and  increase  of  heat  capacity.  So,  if  this 
hypothesis  is  to  account  for  the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  voltaic -cell 
on  the  basis  of  the  author's  statement,  it  will  answer  only  for  a  motive 
temperature- coefUcient,  and  not  for  a  positive  temperature-coefficient. 

Do<7roB  Pattebson  :  Is  it  not  possible  that  expansion  may  take  place 
in  these  cells  that  are  exceptions? 

Chairman:  The  author  does  not  call  attention,  I  think,  to  any  case 
of  atomic  expansion  in  voltaic  cells,  but  only  to  contraction. 

On  motion,  tbe  Section  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Septgmbeb  13. 
Joint  Session  of  Section  C  and  the  American  Electrochemical  Society. 
In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Carhart,  Dr.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  vas  aip- 
pointed  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Sadtler  to  act  as  secretary. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author : 
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ELECTRICAL  EXTRACTION  OF  NITROGEN 
FROM  THE  AIR. 


BY  J.  8IGFRID  EDSTHftU. 


One  of  the  moat  important  mineralB  ever  discovered  is  the  Chile 
saltpeter.  The  ealtpeter  earth  "  Caliche "  is  found  in  northern 
Chile  in  layers  of  from  a  half  to  four  meters  deep.  It  contains 
between  15  to  65  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda  (NaNO,)  and  is  changed 
in  a  number  of  factories  in  Chile  into  the  so-called  "raw  salt- 
peter,"  which  contains  about  95  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda,  and  is 
shipped  in  this  form  all  over  the  world.  The  Chile  saltpeter  is 
chiefly  used  for  manufacturing  nitric  acid  and  fertilizers.  In  the 
year  1901  the  consumption  of  Chile  saltpeter  in  Germany  alone 
was  500,003  tons.  Of  this  quantity  75  per  cent  were  used  for  fer- 
tilizers, 30  per  cent  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  3  per  cent 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  2  per  cent  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  demand  for  Chile  saltpeter  is  increasing  and  the  consumption 
growing  heavier  every  year  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  rising  prices. 
We  may  well  ask  if  the  saltpeter  mines  in  Chile  are  inexhaustible. 
Several  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
saltpeter  deposits  in  Chile,  and  the  reports  vary  from  30  to 
135,000,000  tone.  We  will  probably  come  very  close  to  the  truth 
if  we  calculate  that  100,000,000  tons  still  exist.  When  answer- 
ing the  question  how  long  the  deposit  in  Chile  will  continue  to 
last,  we  must  take  into  consideration  two  factors  which  primarily 
affect  the  life  of  the  mines.  First,  the  consumption,  and  second, 
the  possibility  of  finding  new  saltpeter  mines  or  means  of  manufac- 
turing substances  of  equal  qualities. 

If  we  assume  that  the  export  of  Chile  saltpeter  will  develop  at  ■ 
the  same  rate  in  the  future  as  it  has  during  the  last  10  years,  w« 
can  easily  calculate  how  long  the  supply  of  the  present  mines 
will  last.  Fig.  1  shows  graphically  the  report  of  Chile  saltpeter 
during  the  years  from  1830  to  1900.  The  export  during  the  year 
1900  was  1  1/3  million  tons,  and  the  yearly  average  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  about  50,000  tons.  Basing  the  future  con- 
VoL.  n  — 2  n?] 
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sumption  on  the  6gures  given  above,  the  saltpeter  mines  would 
be  exhausted  somewhere  about  1940. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  new  deposits,  but  m 
far  without  success.  Another  way  of  counteracting  the  shortage 
of  Chile  saltpeter  has  been  to  substitute  other  chemicals,  such  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia  for  fertilizers,  but  this  material  is  not  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  quantities. 

CHJUSftuT^ETW-t. 


Some  years  ago  experiments  were  made  to  produce  the  required 
.  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  the  application  of  bacteriology.  The 
artificial  production  of  an  excess  amount  of  bacteria  in  the  earth 
and  seeds  tend  to  increase  the  power  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  The  experiments  have,  however,  not  lead  to  any  rational 
and  economical  application  of  this  method. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in 
several  ways  other  means  of  producing  compounds  of  nitrogen 
have  been  sought.    The  nitrogen  which  is  contained  in  the  air 
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hafi  been  the  source  which  has  most  naturally  been  turned  to  in 
seeking  to  produce  a  commercially  useful  article. 

The  Siemene  &  Halske  Company,  of  Berlin,  iuveetigated  a 
method  invented  by  Dr.  Frank  for  manufacturing  cyanamide  of 
calcium  (CaCN,).  Originally  carbide  of  calcium  was  heated  and 
treated  by  a  current  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  was  received  by 
carrying  a  current  of  air  over  glowing  copper.  The  copper  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  nitrogen  remaioe.  Later,  the 
same  results  were  obtained  by  carrying  the  nitrogen  over  a.  heated 
mixture  of  chalk  and  carbon  in  the  same  proportion  as  used  in 
making  calcium-carbide. 

The  cyanamide  of  calcium  has  been  tried  as  a  fertilizer  with 
good  results.  The  method  of  Frank  is  as  yet,  however,  only  in 
its  experimental  state. 

Uost  of  tbft  experiments  for  the  manufacture  of  compounds  of 
nitrogen  are  based  on  a  compound  with  oxygen.  Owing  to  the 
inert  character  of  nitrogen  it  has  been  very  difBcnlt  to  bind  and 
utilize  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  As  long  ago  as  100  years  physi- 
cal science  knew,  through  the  investigations  of  Priestley  and  Cav- 
endish, that  electric  sparks  through  air  caused  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  unite,  and  that  nitric  acid  would  be  obtained 
as  a  product  by  this  process.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
this  process  was  furthermore  investigated  by  Wills,  Pliicker,  De- 
war,  Lord  Rayleigh  and  othero,  but  it  has  been  during  the  present 
century  that  investigations  have  pointed  to  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem. 

It  was  principally  through  the  immense  development  of  elec- 
tricity that  means  have  been  provided  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. '  The  first  results  from  the  experiments  of  oxidizing  the 
tiitrogen  of  the  air  were  published  by  the  Atmospheric  Products 
Company,  whose  method  was  invented  by  Bradley  and  Lovej'oy 
(Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  Aug.  2,  1902).  The  apparatus 
used  in  carrying  out  this  method  consisted  chiefly  of  a  solid  drum 
or  cylinder  with  a  large  number  of  platinum  points  placed  inside 
the  drum.  Within  the  drum  another  cylinder  is  placed  with  points 
outwards.  When  the  outer  or  inner  drum  is  rotating  the  points 
come  close  to  each  other.  The  drums  are  connected  to  opposite 
iiides  of  a  high-tension  direct-current  system  (8000  to  10,000  volts). 
When  the  distance  between  the  points  is  small  electric  arcs  are 
formed  between  the  points.     Through  the  motion  of  the  drams 
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the  arcs  lengthen  the  break.  At  each  arc  under  these  circumstancee 
naturally  offers  an  exceedingl)'  variable  resistance,  an  inductive 
resistance  is  placed  i«  series  to  regulate  the  current.  Through  the 
apace  between  the  two  drums  a  current  of  air  is  sent,  part  of  which 
is  oxidized  through  the  contact  with  the  arcs.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  an  electric  arc  of  mazimuiQ 
length  and  niinimuni  cross-section,  in  order  to  bring  the  largest 
possible  volume  of  air  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ares. 
This  determines  the  efficiency  of  the  .system,  ns  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  arc  is  proportional  to  its  volume.  It  is  evident  that 
tills  effort  of  subdividing  the  arc  results  in  a  device  in  whidi  the 
multitude  of  arcing  points  required  for  large  capacities  forms  an 
objectionable  feature  in  practical  application. 

The  eflSciency  of  the'  Bradley  and  Lovejoy  system  has  been  said 
to  be  one  ton  of  70  per  cent  nitric  acid  per  kilowatt  and  year.  This 
corresponds  to  about  700  kilogrammes  hundred  per  cent  HNOj. 
Any  further  developments  of  this  system  have  not  been  published, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Another  method  has  been  proposed  by  de  Kowalski  and  M. 
Moscicki.  According  to  the  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of-  the 
Soci^tfi  Internationale  des  Elcctriciens,  3d  June,  1903,  his  method 
consists  of  exposing  the  air  to  an  oscillating  electric  arc  with  a 
pressure  of  50,000  volts  and  a  frequency  of  several  thousand 
periods  per  second.  The  method  uses  the  well-known  combina- 
tion of  self-induction  and  capacity.  Its  efficiency  is  said  to  be 
one  kilogram  if  HNO,  per  15  kw-hours,  which  corresponds  to  580 
kilogrammes  HSO3  per  kilowatt  and  year.  Also  in  this  method 
the  amount  of  energy  needs  to  be  largely  split  up,  thus  complicating 
the  apparatus  in  order  to  get  good  efficiency,  when  applying  large 
amounts  of  energy. 

A  new  method  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  invented  about 
one  year  and  a  half  ago  by  Prof.  C.  Birkeland  and  Mr.  S.  Eyde  of 
Christiania.  As  far  as  now  can  be  seen  this  method  should  give 
comparatively  good  results. 

Prof.  Birkeland  and  Mr.  Syde  based  their  arrangements  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  electric  current  in  the  arc  and  with  it  the 
arc  iteelf,  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field,  the  deflection  bdng 
at  right  angle  to  the  lines  of  force. 

Based  on  this  fact,  Prof.  Birkeland  and  Mr.  Eyde  proposed 
a  large  number  of  arrangements,  of  which  I  will  describe  the  one 
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which  seems  to  give  the  beet  results.  In  Fig.  2  are  shown  two 
electrodes,  E  and  E^,  which  arc  connected  to  the  poles  of  the 
electric  generator  0.  The  points  of  the  electrodes  are  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  pressure  of  the  generator  can  maintain  an  are 
between  the  electrodes.  If  a  strong  magnetic  field  is  applied  near 
the  electrodes  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  elec- 
trodes, as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  arc  between  the  electrodes  will 
momentarily  be  carried  upward  or  downward,  the  direction  of 
the  current  being  for  the  moment  from  right  to  left  or  opposite. 

For  several  reasons  (one  of  which  being  the  loss  of  preasure 
in  the  resistance  L  connected  in  the  circuit)  the  pressure  will 
fall  between  the  electrodes  at  the   moment  the  arc  is  formed. 
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The  arc  will  be  carried  outward  by  the  magnetic  field  and  grow 
longer  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Its  resistance,  conse- 
quently, rapidly  increases  until  the  pressure  between  the  points 
is  sufficiently  high  again  to  canse  another  arc  between  the  elec- 
trodes. This  arc  having  a  lower  pressure  than  the  first  one,  the 
current  will  all  pass  through  it,  and  the  first  one  is  extinguished. 
The  speed  of  the  arc  is  so  rapid,  however,  and  the  formation  of 
the  new  arc  bo  instantaneous,  that  the  arc  can  be  formed  several 
thousand  times  a  second.  In  the  practical  form  of  the  ovens  only 
some  hundred  arcs  per  second  are  used.  These  arcs  are  formed, 
carried  ontward  and  extinguished  so  rapidly  that  to  the  eye  they 
appear  as  a  disc  of  arcs. 
If  the  magnetic  field  is  excit«d  by  a  direct  corrent,  and  the 
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generator  delivers  direct  current  for  the  arc,  a  continoal  series 
of  area  will  be  formed.  These  arcs  move  radiallj  with  a  speed 
corresponding  to  the  etrengtli  of  the  magnetic  field.  The  BtrikiDf 
points  of  the  arc  along  the  surface  of  the  electrodes  are  also 
moring  awaj  from  the  points  at  the  same  speed.  Thus  the  phe- 
nomena appear  to  the  eye  like  a  disc-  of  arcs  with  the  shape  of  al- 
most a  complete  semi-circle.  The  movement  of  the  arc  near  the 
electrodes  is  usually  more  rapid  at  the  negative  than  at  the  positive 
electrodes,  shifting  the  center  of  the  circular  disc  somewhat  to 
one  ,eide  of  a  line  joining  the  electrodes.  If  the  magnetic  field 
is  excited  by  alternating  current  and  the  arc  is  fed  by  direct 
current,  the  arcs  will  vibrate  between  opposite  sides  of  the  elec- 
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trodes.  This  will  also  be  the  case  if  the  arc  is  fed  by  alternating 
cnment  and  the  magnetic  field  by  direct  current,  in  which  case 
the  phenomena  will  appear  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  principally 
this  arrangement  which  has  been  used. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  electric  oven  complete  in  a  vertical  section  at 
right  angles  to  the  electrodes.  The  air  that  is  to  pass  the  oven  is 
toned  through  the  channels  A  and  from  them  into  the  arc-cham- 
bers of  the  oven  B,  around  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elec- 
trodes E.  Having  passed  this  space  from  the  center,  and  coming 
into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the  disc  of  arcs,  the  air  passes 
out  into  the  channel  C,  and  leaves  the  oven  mixed  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  oxidized  nitrogen. 

If  we  look  closer  at  this  oven  and  the  principles  according  to 
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Thich  it  works,  we  may  easily  discern  the  chief  difference  between 
this  invention  and  the  methods  described  before.  The  difference 
will  be  most  strongly  marked  by  quantitative  resulto.  While,  with 
Bradley  and  Lovejoy  and  deKowalski's  methods,  the  energy  in 
every  arc  must  be  lowered  to  the  least  possible  in  order  to  obtain 
an  economical  system,  the  method  of  Birkeland  offers  no  objec- 
tion to  employing  large  amounts  of  energy  in  the  disc  of  arcs. 
On  the  other  hand  experiments  have  proved  that  the  economical 
efficiency  increoBes  with  the  amount  of  energy  employed  at  the 
electrodee. 


One  of  the  ovens,  which  is  still  in  operation,  has  consumed  from 
75  to  200  kilowatts  in  the  disc  of  arcs  between  one  single  pair 
of  electrodes,  and  lately  an  oven  with  a  disc  of  arcs  for  500  kilo- 
watts has  been  built.  The  200-kw  oven  has  been  fed  with  alter- 
nating corrent  of  60  cycles  frequency  and  5000  volta  pressure. 
From  this  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  energy  employed, 
and  the  class  of  currrat  in  the  arc,  can  hardly  be  compared  with 
the  current  that  may  be  used  by  other  methods. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  current  the  electrodes  in  Birke- 
land's  oven  have  up  to  the  present  been  used  without  interruption 
for  several  hundred  hours.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  striking 
points  of  the  arc  move  along  the  electrodes,  the  destructive  in- 
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duence  of  the  arc  is  inconsiderable.  The  electrodes  can,  for  this 
reason,  be  made  of  very  cheap  material,  such  as  copper  or  iron, 
and  have  such  dimensions  that  they  can  easily  be  cooled  by  means 
of  air  or  water,  keeping  their  temperature  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  oven  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde  is  consequently  a  very  simple, 
(.irong  and  easily  operated  piece  of  apparatus,  even  when  working 
with  a  large  amount  of  energy.  Electric  current  from  any  ordinary 
standard  machinery  can  be  used  for  its  operation. 

In  the  oven  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde,  which  was  built  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  a  small  amount  of  energy  was  used  in  the  disc  of 
arcs  only  seven  to  ten  kilowatts.  The  efficiency  of  this  apparatus 
was  at  first  only  400  kilogrammes  HNO,  per  kilowatt  and  year. 
The  next  ovens  were  constructed  for  an  increased  consumption  of 
energy  and  have  now  through  continual  improvements  reached  an 
efficiency  of  900  kilogrammes  HNO,  per  kilowatt  and  year.  The 
energy  referred  to  is  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  disc  of  ares  itself. 

This  result  has,  of  course,  been  gained  after  numerous  difficulties 
and  with  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  work,  but  will  only  mention  some  of  tha  factors  that 
have  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the 
oven  as  follows: 

The  degree  of  moisture  in  the  impressed  air,  its  temperature,  its 
amount  of  oxygen,  its  amount  of  air  impressed  per  kw-hour, 
the  different  amounts  of  electric  current  used,  the  voltage  of  the 
electric  current,  the  frequency,  the  ovens  arranged  in  series  and 
parallel  electrically  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  impressed  gasee, 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  insulation  of  the  oven  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  heat,  the  introduction  of  vanous  contact  sub- 
stances. 

The  air  coming  from  the  oven  contains  about  3  or  3  per  cent  of 
nitric  oxide  (NO).  In  order  to  be  utilized  it  must  bo  transformed 
into  nitrogen  peroxide  (N"Oj).  This  is  done  in  a  reaction  tank  of 
thin  sheet  iron  enamelled  on  its  inner  side. 

Prom  the  reaction  tank  the  gases  go  through  an  exhauster  of 
clay,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  drips  of  thin  nitric  acid. 
From  here  the  gases  pass  on  through  the  absorption  system,  con- 
sisting of  four  towers  for  water  and  one  tower  for  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  In  each  tower  the  fluid  is  sent  through  the  tower 
several  times.  The  strongest  acid  runs  always  through  tower  No.  1, 
where  the  gases  first  pass,  the  next  strongest  through  tower  No.  2, 
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and  the  weakest  through  tover  Ko.  4.  When  the  desired  concen- 
bation  is  reached  in  tower  No.  1  the  acid  is  removed.  The  acid 
from  tower  No.  2  is  then  put  into  No.  1,  from  tower  No.  3  into 
No.  2,  from  No.  4  into  No.  3.  Through  tower  No.  4  new  water 
is  passed.  The  process  thus  works  according  to  the  counter-cur- 
rent principle^  The  alkali  tower  contains,  as  previously  noted, 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  gases  from  No,  4  pass  through 
this  tower.  The  remainder  of  the  gases  is  absorbed  here,  and  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  soda  is  formed.  From  this  pure 
nitrite  of  soda  is  manufactured. 

The  acid  taken  from  tower  No.  1  is  either  concentrated  by  use 
of  Valentiner  apparatus  and  shipped,  or  is  turned  into  nitrate  of 
calcium  or  nitrate  of  potassium  (potash). 

The  Birkeland  process  has  been  put  into  actual  operation,  and 
compounds  of  nitrogen  are  being  manufactured.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  process  will  prove  economical,  and  thus  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  present  time  —  cheap  nitrogen  in  hound  forms  — 
will  be  introduced  on  the  market. 

The  need  of  fertilizers  is  unlimited.  Some  years  ago,  when 
calcium-carbide  was  invented,  numerous  factories  were  built,  and 
a  great  boom  was  given  to  the  electrical  industry.  The  market, 
however,  proved  too  small,  and  the  enterprise  has  languished. 
This  can  never  occur  with  respect  to  the  nitrogen  industry,  as 
the  market  is  unlimited.  Thus,  if  the  industry  is  pushed  for- 
ward, the  electrical  industry  will  benefit  immensely.  Moreover, 
all  sources  of  energy  will  increase  in  value;  waterfalls,  situated  in 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth,  will  he  utilized,  and  great  central 
stations  in  cities  will,  in  many  cases,  obtain  a  profitable  load  now 
lacking.  The  immense  waterpowers  being  all  utilized,  power  will 
become  cheap,  which  again  will  benefit  industry  in  general. 

Thus,  if  the  process  proves  to  he  an  economical  success,  the 
entire  world  of  agriculture  and  industry  will  profit  —  and  the 
process  thereby  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  mankind. 


Prof.  C.  F.  BUBOBSS;  These  figures  give  900  kilograms  of  nitric  acid 
per  kilowatt  year,  making  it  appear,  therefore,  that  this  is  certainly  a 
very  valuable  procesa.  It  appears  that  the  eflicienf:;  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  claimed  by  the  Niagara  Falls  process.  But  to  interpret  these 
figures  correctly,  the  strength  of  the  nitrio  acid  should  be  giveu.  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  strength  of  nitiio  add  is  ttf  be  obtained  from  thia 
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Hb.  BDSnfiU:  It  is  IDO  per  cent  nitric  acid.  One  maker  has  attained 
a  (till  hlgber  efficifncj,  95Q  Idlogimins  per  Icilowatt'fear,  but  I  have  pren 
the  intermediate  flfures. 

pBOncaeOB  BuieBHS:  If  tlie  OOO  kilograms  repreeeat  100  per  cent  nitric 
acid,  that  would  mean,  at  the  present  market  prices,  something  like  C90 
worth  of  acid  for  one  kilowatt  year,  which  would  be  a  very  profitable 
procees  if  the  power  is  the  chief  item  which  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  coat  of  operation. 

Mk.  GdbtkSu:  Yes;  but  of  course  there  would  be  many  loose*  In  tbe 
proceas.  I  have  showu  the  amount  of  energy  consumed,  and  all  the  other 
figures  are  based  on  that  consumption ;  but  there  is  a  loss  afterward,  by 
leakage  in  the  pipes,  or  iu  the  coil. 

Pbofebbob  Bubobbh:     Then  this  figure  does  not  include  those  losseat 

Hk.  EdbtbAh:     It  includes  the  energy  in  the  arc  itself. 

Dr.  K  F.  RoEBER:  1  understand  your  arc  moves  in  a  plane.  Vou  light 
it  by  direct  current  and  use  a  magnetic  field,  produced  by  a  single  pha*e 
alternating  current,  for  deviating  the  arc.  If,  however,  you  excite  the  arc 
by  direct  current  and  use  a  revolving  magnetic  field  (such  as  produced 
by  the  primary  of  an  induction  motor)  to  divert  the  arc,  you  would 
cause  the  plane  in  which  the  arc  plays  to  revolve  itself;  you  will  no  longer 
have  a  disc  of  arcs,  but  rather  a  globe  of  arcs ;  this  meAna  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  arcs.  Possibly  this  might 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  proceas.  Did  you  make  any  experimenU  in 
this  direction  T 

Ms.  EdstkCh;  In  reply  to  Doctor  Roeber,  I  beg  to  say  that,  as  far 
aa  [  know.  Professor  Birkeland  has  not  made  any  experlmeots  in  the  line 
indicated.  I  think  that  the  apparatus  built  on  this  principle  would,  how- 
ever, be  Tcry  difficult  to  design  and  construct.  The  ovens  are  very  heavy, 
the  lateet  one  built  weighing  some  seven  tons.  However,  I  will  call  Pro- 
fessor BIrkelatid'R  attention  to  the  new  idea  brought  forth  by  Doctor 
Boeber  and  thank  bim  for  the  suggestitm. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author,  who  reaigoed  tha 
chair  to  Prof.  C.  F.  Bur^eu : 
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BY  PROF.  WILDER  D.  BANCROFT,  Coneil  Dniver^itg. 
Dalegate   of   tke   American   Bleetroeltemicai   Booietj/. 


Although  Bome  rcetilta  have  been  obtained  by  Hylins,  Foeister, 
Olaaer,  Bnrgess  and  others,  a  glance  at  the  recent  text-books  on 
alectiochemiBtry  will  show  how  far  we  still  are  from  any  conBistent 
theory  of  electroplating.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  onr 
Delect  of  the  chemistry  involved.  The  electric  current  is  merely 
one  agent  for  bringing  about  certain  chemical  reactions;  bnt  this 
is  often  overlooked  and  many  of  ng  consider  a  decomposition  by 
means  of  electricity  as  much  more  mysterions  than  a  decomposi- 
tion by  heat,  for  instance.  I  hope  to  show  that  a  stndy  of  chemical 
reactions  and  chemical  analogies  will  at  least  give  us  the  ouUioeH 
of  a  theory  of  electroplating. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  metallic  deposit  we  may  mean  good 
from  the  point  of  fiew  of  the  analyst,  the  refiner,  or  the  plater. 
The  analyst  must  have  a  deposit  of  pure  metal  in  a  weighable  form 
but  that  is  all.  The  refiner  mnst  have  a  coherent  deposit  of  pare 
metal,  except  in  the  case  of  silver.  Neither  the  analyst  nor  the 
refiner  cares  about  the  smoothness  of  the  deposit,  so  long  as  no 
trees  are  formed.  The  plater  must  have  an  adherent  smooth  de- 
posit which  will  burnish  t«  an  apparently  amorphous  surface.  In 
the  preliminary  discussion  we  will  rule  ont  the  plater  and  will  call 
a  deposit  good  when  it  is  pure  and  coherent.  Afterwards  we  can 
consider  the  further  problem  of  the  production  of  a  very  fine- 
grained deposit.  Since  there  are  verj-  few  data  for  anything  except 
aqueoQs  solutions,  we  will  consider  these  only,  though  the  general 
principles  are  equally  applicable  to  all  solvents. 

When  working  with  moderate  current  densities  a  bad  deposit  is 
practically  always  due  to  the  precipitation  of  a  non-metallic  solid 
with  the  metal.  When  one  of  the  single  salts  in  the  bath  is  . 
sparingly  soluble,  as  with  the  cyanides,  this  salt  may  precipitate. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
deposit  of  oxygen  either  as  oxide,  hydroxide  or  basic  salt.  Whatever 
tSTl 
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will  dissolve  Ihe  salt  readily  under  the  conditions  o£  the  experiment 
■  will  prevent  its  deposition,  by  definition,  and  should  therefore  im- 
prove the -quality  of  the  deposit.  This  has  been  recognized  for 
zinc  by  Mylius  and  Promm'  and  by  FoerBter  and  Gunther.'  It 
has  been  put  in  a  more  general  form  by  Glaser.' 

I  have  made  a  list  of  the  more  important  additions  recommended 
in  the  refining,  analysis,  or  plating  of  zinc,  nickel,  lead,  tin,  copper 
and  silver.    These  are  given  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I. 


Zinc 
Solphnric  acid 
Potash 

Ammonium  chloride 
Ammonium  sulphate 
Aluminum  sulphate 
Potassium  cyanide 
Acid  potassium  oxalate. 

Nickel 
Sulphuric  acid 

Ammonium  salts 
Potassium  cyanide 
Sodium  bicarbonate 
Sodium  bisulphite 

Lead 
Acetic  acid 
Potash 

Pluosilicic  acid 
Sodium  nitrate 


Tin 
Sulphuric  add 
Potash 

Sodium  pyrophosphate 
Potassium  carbonate 
Acid  potassium  tartrate 
Potassium  cyanide 


Copper 
Sulphuric  acid 
Ammonia     , 
Alkaline  tartrate 
Ammonium  oxalate 
Potassium  cyanide 
Sodium  bisulphite 

Silver 
Nitric  acid 
Ammonia 
Potassium  cyanide 
Potassium  iodide 


All  the  substances  under  zinc  dissolve  zIdc  hydroxide.  The  first 
four  under  nickel  dissolve  nickel  hydroxide ;  the  sodium  bicarixtnate 
prol)abIy  series  to  keep  the  acidity  constant ;  while  the  sodium  bisul- 
phite occurs  onlv  in  solutions  containing  free  ammonia.  All  tho 
substances  under   lead   dissolve   lend   hydroxide.     Stannous   and 

1.  Zeit.  Anorg.  Ckrnn.  9.  144   (1895). 

2.  Zeit.  F.lektrochemie,  S,  19  (1898)  ;  6,  3tH   (18M). 

3.  Ibid.  7,  3G5.  381   (ISOO). 
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stannic  acids  are  Boluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  in  potash,  and  in  n 
so-called  Ktdium  pyrophosphate  nolution;  potassium  carbonate  ia 
added  only  to  neutralize  an  evccss  of  free  acid  in  stannous  chloride 
solutions;  while  the  cyauide  and  tartrate  eeem  to  be  of  very  little 
value,  unless  perhaps  at  the  anode.  Under  copper  everything  dis- 
solves the  hydroxide  except  sodium  bisulphite  and  this  is  added  to 
cyanide  solutions  to  prevent  loss  of  cyanogen  when  the  copper 
changes  from  the  cupric  to  the  cuprous  form.  All  four  substances 
under  silver  dissolve  freshly-precipitated  oxide;  in  addition  am- 
monia dissolves  silver  chloride  while  silver  cyanide  and  silver  iodide 
are  soluble  in  potassium  cyanide  and  potassium  iodide  respectively. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  there  is  a  simple  rational  basis  for  many  of 
the  solutions  in  actual  use.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  rate  of  solution  is  more  important  than  the  actual  solubility. 
Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  good  deposit  from  an  alkaline  zinc'aie 
solution  at  20°  whereas  it  is  a  comparatively  simpl-i  thing  to  do  this 
at  40°  because  the  caustic  soda  reacts  with  zinc  oxide  or  hydroxide 
much  more  rapidly  at  this  temperature.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  a  higher  temperature  would  neceeaariiy  be  even  better. 
At  90"  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on  metallic  zinc  becomts  an  im- 
portant factor.  With  copper  sulphate  solutions  rise  of  temperature 
means  increased  formation  of  cuprous  sulphate  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  study  of  the  chemical 
reactions  shows  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

While  there  is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  Glaaer's  first  generaliza- 
tion, that  a  metallic  deposit  is  improved  by  adding  to  the  solution 
substances  which  will  dissolve  the  oxide,  hydroxide  or  basic  salt, 
there  are  only  a  few  scattered  experiments  which  can  be  cited  in 
favor  of  Glaaer's  aecoud  generalization  that  reducing  agents  iiii- 
prove  the  quality  of  the  deposit.  Glaser*  observed  that  addition  of 
pyrogallo!  or  hydroquinone  to  a  lead  bath  improved  the  deposit  of 
electrolytic  lead.  Engels'  states  that  the  addition  of  hydroxylamine 
makes  it  possible  to  use  higher  current  densities  in  the  analysis  cf 
copper.  It  is  believed  that  tin  salts  in  solution  improve  the  quality 
of  a  copper  deposit"  and  it  is  known  that  ferroug  salts  are  not  dis- 
advantageous. Good  deposits  of  many  metals  are  obtained  from 
cyanide  solutions  and  part  of  the  effect,  though  certainly  not  tha 

4.  Zeii.  Elektroehwiie,  7  381  (1900).  Cf.,  Elba  *nd  Rizon.  Ibid.  0, 
2«7   (1903). 

5.  Smith.     "  Eleetrooktmical  Analyiii,"  62. 
a.  Borchers.      "  Elektrometallvrgie,"  193. 
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whole  of  it,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  tliat  potaBeium  cyanide  is  a 
reducing  agent  It  ia  also  poaeible  that  the  merits  of  a  tartrate 
solution  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fonnation  of  reducing  agents  by 
oxidation  at  the  anode.'  In  Bome  experiments  made  at  Cornell  w 
have  found  that  hydrazine  improves  the  electrodeposition  of  cobalt 
and  that  resorcine  has  a  alight  favorable  effect  with  zinc  but  ap- 
parently not  with  tin.  The  negative  result  in  this  last  case  may  be 
due  to  the  reducing  power  of  the  tin  solutions.  These  instances 
will  suffice  to  show  that  we  do  not  yet  know  deOnitely  how  much 
influence  a  reducing  agent  has  or  how  it  varies  with  varying  condi- 
tions. Since  none  of  the  reducing  agents  in  question  will  reduce 
the  oxide  to  metal,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  re- 
ducing agent  may  merely  be  to  prevent 'oxidation  by  diaeolved 
oxygen.  If  so,  the  effect  should  disappear  in  a  vacuum  or  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  It  has  not  yet  been  pf.iBsible  to  tiy  this 
experiment. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  higher  current  densities. 
When  solutions  are  not  stirred  we  soon  reach  a  point  at  which  an 
ever-increasing  current  density  causes  a  bad  deposit.  This  change 
in  the  qoality  of  the  deposit  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increased 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  it  is  usually  believed  that  the  evolution 
of  the  hydrogen  is  the  cause  of  the  deposit  going  bad.  This  cannot 
be  the  whole  truth  because  hydrogen  is  evolved  freely  during  elec- 
trolytic analyses  and  yet  the  deposit  remains  good.  Further,  the 
so-called  critical  current  density  varies  enormously  with  the  size, 
shape  and  distance  apart  of  the  electrodes,  and  also  with  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  containing  vessel,  so  that  the  data  obtained  by  any 
one  man  usually  cannot  be  duplicated  by  others.  The  most  im- 
portant factor  is  the  rate  of  stirring.  If  we  rotate  a  smooth  copper, 
zinc  or  nicliel  cathode  with  sufficient  speed  it  is  by  do  means  cer- 
tain that  there  is  any  current  density  at  which  the  deposit  goes 
bad.  With  tin  there  does  seem  to  he  a  limiting  density  but  this  is 
very  possibly  due  to  the  formation  of  stannic  salts  in  solution.  It 
is  intended  to  study  this  question  in  detail. 

When  a  deposit  becomes  sandy  or  changes  to  a  black  powder,  the 
polarization  shows  that  there  has  always  been  the  fonnation  of  a 
dilute  solution  at  the  cathode.  In  most  cases  this  leads  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  an  oxide  or  basic  salt  with  the  usual  disastrous  results. 
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It  is  Btill  an  open  question  whetier  this  is  always  the  caee.  Foerater 
and  Seidel*  e&y  that  sandy  depodta  of  copper  arc  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  oxide.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  the  assumption  that  the  badness  of  the  deposit  is  due  to  the 
pulsating  or  intermittent  precipitation  of  hydrogen  as  a  result  of 
the  intennittent  formation  of  a  surface  film  impoverished  as  to 
metal.  This  explanation  does  not  appeal  to  me  personally  and  I 
prefer  to  believe  for  the  present  in  the  oxide  fonnation  even  if  I 
have  to  account  for  the  apparent  absence  of  hydrogen  by  assuming 
a  reduction  to  metal  after  the  harm  has  been  done. 

Hydrogen  may  easily  be  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  bad  deposit.  If 
hydrogen  adheres  as  bubbles  to  the  cathode,  the  deposition  of  the 
metal  will  become  uneven  and  we  shall  have  conditions  favorable 
for  treeing.  A  trouble  of  this  sort  can  be  cured  chemically  by  add- 
ing an  oxidizing  agent  to  remove  the  hydrogen.  It  is  known  that 
copper  solutions  containing  nitric  acid  will  stand  much  higher  cur- 
rent densities  than  will  those  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
clear  that  the  prevention  of  hydrogen  by  means  of  an  oxidizing 
agent  may  lead  to  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  which  case  we  are 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Foerster  and  Gunther"  had 
difficulties  with  hydrogen  bubbles  during  the  precipitation  of  zinc. 
They  show  that  Buch  oxidizing  agents  as  chlorine  and  ammonium 
persulphate  prevent  the  appearance  of  hydrogen  without  causing  the 
formation  of  zinc  oxide.  Such  oxidizing  agents  as  hydrogen  perox- 
ide and  ammonium  nitrate  prevent  hydrogen  evolution  but  were 
worthless  because  they  oxidized  the  zinc. 

An  oxidizing  agent  could  probably  be  used  to  prevent  occlusion  of 
hydrogen  by  nickel,  for  instance.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  dis- 
advantages would  outweigh  the  advantages.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  better  to  approximate  the  same  result  by  varying  other  conditions. 
The  favorable  conditions  would  be:  a  concentrated  solution  to 
ensure  a  good  deposit;  a  high  temperature  to  lower  the  obsorption 
coefficient;  a  nearly  neutral  solution  to  increase  the  decomposition 
voltage  of  hydrogen;  and  a  high  current  density  to  give  a  fine- 
grained metal.  For  any  given  rate  of  stirring  we  should  frxpect  a 
limiting  current  density  beyond  which  deterioration  would  occur. 
With  increasing  current  density  we  got  a  finer  deposit  but  there  is 
also  an  increasing  tendency  to  precipitate  hydrogen  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  a  balance  between  these  two.     All  these  conditions 
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have  been  found  experimentally  for  nickel  by  D.  H.  Browne"  with 
the  one  exception  that  he  finds  a  large  addition  of  sodium  chloride 
advantageouB."    The  reason  for  this  is  not  clear. 

Having  considered  the  conditions  for  getting  a  good  deposit  from 
the  refiner's  point  of  view,  we  can  now  take  up  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  plater.  The  problem  is  now  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  deposit  is  composed  of  very  small, 
microscopic  crystals. 

When  we  precipitate  a  salt  by  chemical  means  we  get  larger 
crystals,  the  slower  the  precipitation  and  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture. \V«  should  therefore  expect  that  an  electrolytic  deposit  will 
be  coarser  the  lower  the  current  density  and  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, provided  all  other  conditions  are  held  constant.  Tlie  conelu- 
BJon  aa  to  the  current  density  is  confirmed  by  all  experiments.  The 
case  of  the  temperature  change  is  a  little  more  complicated  because 
we  may  have  hydrolysis  and  increasing  acidity  or  alkalinity;  we 
may  have  increased  solvent  action  ;  and  we  may  have  a  displacement 
of  equilibrium  as  with  copper  sulphate.  The  effects  due  to  these 
changes  will  of  couree  superimpose  themselves  on  the  pure  tempera- 
ture effect  and  mask  or  even  reverse  it.  In  some  experiments  made 
in  my  laboratory  Mr.  Snowdon  found  that  the  deposit  from  an 
acidified  copper  sulphate  solution  became  coarser  as  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  from  20°  to  40°  and  to  TCC.  A  similar  result  was 
obtained  with  a  strongly  acid  zinc  sulphate  solution  and  with  a  lead 
bath.  With  nickel  ammonium  sulphate  solution  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  deposit  was  too  small 
to  be  detected.  With  a  zinc  sulphate  solution  which  was  only 
slightly  acid,  the  deposit  was  more  finely-grained  at  40°  than  at 
70° ;  but  the  deposit  at  20°  was  coarser  than  either  of  the  others. 
T  suspect  that  at  30°  the  slight  acidity  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  deposit  while  it  became  an  important  factor  at  40°,  This 
hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  other  experiment  in  which  a  more  - 
acid  solution  behaved  normally. 

For  a  given  current  density,  temperature  and  salt  solution,  we 
fihould  expect  a  coarser-grained  deposit  the  more  concentrated  the 
solution.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  rase  in  experiments  with 
zinc  sulphate  and  sodium  zincate  solutions.  Since  the  potential 
difference  between  the  metal  and  the  solution  is  less  the  more  con- 
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centrated  the  BolatioD,  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  an  important 
factor  when  we  change  from  one  solution  to  another.  Other  condi- 
tions being  the  same  we  shall  get  the  smallest  crystals,  the  greater 
the  potential  difference  between  the  metal  and  the  solution.  This 
is  the  recognized  explanation  for  the  excellent  character  of  the 
deposits  from  cyanide  solutions. 

A  natural  corollary  from  this  last  is  that  the  deposit  will  be  more 
finely  crj-stalUne,  the  greater  the  solvent  action  of  the  solution. 
This  accounts  for  the  small  crystals  that  are  obtained  from  an  acid 
copper  sulphate  solution  or  from  one  containing  nitric  acid.  This 
conclusion  of  course  holds  only  within  the  limits  for  which  we  get 
a  good  deposit.  The  converse  of  this  vould  be  that  reducing  agents 
should  increase  the  size  of  the  cryatals.  Mr.  Snowdon  has  found 
that  addition  of  formaldehyde  to  a  copper  or  a  zinc  solution  does 
make  the  deposited  metal  more  coarsely  crystalline,  Reflorcine  has 
a  similar  effect  with  zinc.  It  will  be  diiBcult  to  get  conclusive  evi- 
dence on  this  point  because  many  reducing  agents  form  complex 
salts  and  the  effect  due  to  this  may  easily  overbalance  the  other. 
If  the  reducing  agent  acts  only  to  remove  dissolved  gases,  its  effect 
on  the  size  of  the  crystals  would  probably  he  negligible. 

The  addition  of  glue  or  similar  substances  to  a  solution  tends  to 
make  precipitates  come  down  in  a  colloidal  form.  Following  out 
this  analogy  we  should  expect  to  find  that  addition  of  glue  or  simi- 
lar substances  to  an  electrolytic  bath  would  decrease  the  size  of  the 
metal  crystals,  the  limiting  concentration  being  that  at  which  the 
added  substance  causes  a  bad  deposit  owing  to  its  chemical  prop- 
erties. It  is  known  that  the  success  of  the  Betta  process  for  refining 
lead  is  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  glue  in  preventing  trees.  We 
have  found  that  the  addition  of  ten  grama  of  glue  per  liter  of  acidi- 
fied copper  sulphate  solution  improves  the  quality  of  the  deposit 
from  the  plater's  point  of  view. 

One  final  point  is  of  importance  to  the  plater,  the  adhesion  of  the 
deposit.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  adherent  plating  deposit 
can  be  obtained  only  when  the  two  metals  can  combine  to  form 
compounds  or  solid  solutions,"  This  has  also  been  denied."  While 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  experiments  myself,  I  feel  certain  that 
Burgess  is  rig^t  and  that  this  is  purely  a  question  of  chemistry. 
The  surface  between  two  metals  is  a  thin  weld  and  it  must  show  the 

13.  Kahlenberg.    ElectmehemiwU  Indtutiy,  1,201  (1003). 
13.  Bargeu.    Ibid.  204. 
Vol.  n  — 8 
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same  atrength  no  matter  how  it  has  been  made.  In  other  words 
the  adhesion  of  an  ideally-made  electrolytic  deposit  will  approach 
that  of  a  casting  having  the  same  eize  of  cryBtak.  Presence  of 
grease,  of  air-bubbles,  or  of  occluded  mother  liquor  will  impair  the 
contact  and  weaken  the  joint.  If  the  metal  be  deposited  in  a  state 
of  strain,  the  break  will  come  at  the  weakest  point  These  are 
matters  of  general  knowledge  in  making  welds  or  castings  and  they 
are  just  as  much  first  principles  in  electrolytic  work.  No  one  seems 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  the  statement,  to  be  found 
in  most  books  on  plating,  that  nickel  cannot  be  plated  on  nickel 
because  it  will  not  adhere.  If  this  were  true  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  deposit  more  than  an  infinitesimally  thin  film  of  nickel 
electrolytically.  While  it  requires  a  higher  voltage  to  deposit 
nickel  than  copper,  nickel  does  not  precipitate  copper  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  when  immersed  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution.  The 
nickel  becomes  passive  and  is  probably  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 
oxide.  What  people  mean  is  that  an  "  active "  nickel  containing 
hydrogen  will  not  adhere  to  a  "  passive  "  nickel.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  or  mysterious  about  this. 

The  alleged  rusting  of  iron,  when  plated  with  nickel  in  a  chloride 
instead  of  a  sulphate  solution,  if  realty  true,  is  purely  a  chemical 
phenomenon  and  rests  on  the  different  behavior  of  occluded  chloride 
and  sulphate  solutions.  If  the  distinction  is  a  real  one,  special 
experiments  would  soon  show  whether  the  freedom  from  rust  in 
sulphate  solutions  is  due  to  the  iron  becoming  passive  or  to  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  basic  salt. 

The  general  results  of  this  paper  are: 

1.  A  bad  deposit  is  always  due  to  the  precipitation  with  the 
metal  of  some  salt  or  non-metal. 

2.  Addition  to  the  solution  of  anything  which  will  dissolve  this 
salt  or  non-metal  will  tend  to  prevent  its  precipitation  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  deposit. 

3.  Any  beneficial  action  of  a  reducing  agent  is  probably  due  to 
the  removal  from  the  solution  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

4.  A  fine-grained  deposit  is  favored  by  high  current  density  and 
potential  difference,  by  acidity  and  alkalinity,  by  low  temperature, 
and  by  colloids. 

5.  Solutions  containing  oxidizing  agents  appear  to  yield  small 
crystals  while  larger  crystals  are  obtained  from  solutions  containing 
reducing  agents. 
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6.  The  adhereDce  of  ^poeits  rests  on  the  adhesion  of  the  tvo 
metale. 

The  discnseioa  has  been  incomplete.  The  formation  of  "  trees '' 
has  only  been  touched  upon  and  the  question  of  "  bright "  deposits 
has  not  been  raised.  AU  of  the  generalizatioDs  rest  on  insufficient 
evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  chemistry 
of  electroplating  has  given  us  a  working  hypothesis  which  can  be 
tested  experimentally. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Edw«rd  F.  Kema  presented  the  following  commanicatioii  on  tha 
•ubject  from  Prof.  AiiBon  U.  Betts: 

ProfcBsor  Bancroft's  paper,  ia  my  opinion,  does  not  bring  lu  any  nearer 
a  EolutioQ  of  the  important  question  raised.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  scientific  question  concerning  which  it  is  more  unsafe  to  build 
up  theories  without  experimental  veriQcation  of  th«  data  available.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  experimental  results  and  hypotheses  are  so 
conflicting. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  most  of  the  references  Professor  Bancroft  cites, 
but  have  repeated  all  the  experiments  in  the  articles  by  L.  Glaser,  which 
are  referred  to,  and  a  great  many  others  beside,  in  lead  deposition.  I 
have  been  entirely  unable  to  veri^  this  author's  result  claimed  of  a  solid 
lead  deposit. 

I  will  give  a  few  quotations  from  these  articles,  and  think  if  Professor 
Bancroft  had  studied  them  he  would  not  have  based  any  theories  on  them. 

"A  solution  of  40  grams  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  10  grams  NaNO,  in  100 
cu  em  H^  was  treated  under  boiling  with  freshly  precipitated  hydroxide 
of  lead.  The  solution,  filtered  while  hot,  still  showed  a  slightly  aeid 
reaction.  When  cooling  off,  a  part  of  the  lead  ia  again  deposited  as  basic 
•alt.  A  plain  sponge  formation  is  at  once  produced  on  the  cathode.  It  it 
tkiu  pronen  that  the  solution  haa  lost  its  property  of  depositing  solid  lead 
tkrough  treatment  toith  hydrate." 

Also  he  says,  speaking  of  the  first  experiment  he  describes: 

After  the  cathode  lead  had  become  about  2  mm  thick,  the  plate  was 
talcMS  out  and  it  was  found  that  especially  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  did 
not  consist  of  pure  lead,  but  toaa  tntermia^ed  with  aaide  although  it  waa  ^ 
not  yet  poMible  to  recognize  a  tpongt  formation." 

His  experiment  4  repeated  with  a  current  density  of  .6  ampere  per  sq.  dm, 
gave  a  deposit  consisting  of  a  loose  mass  of  crystals.  In  fact  the  deposits 
obtained  by  repeating  these  three  experiments  were  practically  the  same 
In  erystnllication,  the  iat«rmixed  hydroxide  exerting  little  or  no  influence 
an  the  structure  of  the  lead  crystals. 

In  repeating  Qlaeer'a  experiments  with  the  addition  of  ammonium  per- 
■nli^te  to  the  electrolyte,  which  he  recommends,  I  found  that  lead 
sulphate  was  formed  on  the  cathodes,  by  the  reaction  between  persulphuric 
acid  and  metallic  lead.  The  white  Ipnd  sulphate  could  be  seen  all  through 
tiw  deposit,  but  there  was  no  difference  in  structure  to  be  observed  from 
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that  obtained  from  tbe  oaiiie  sotutiom  without  the  addition  of  tha 
persulphate. 

Professor  Bancroft  refers  to  "Olaser's  second  geuentlication  that  Teduo- 
ing  agenta  improves  the  quality  of  the  deposit."  There  ii  uo  such  general- 
ization to  be  found  in  these  articles.  The  statement  to  which  Frotwaor 
Bancroft  refers  is  probabl;  the  following: 

"  The  addition  of  stuffs  which  can  dissolve  the  basic  salts,  such  as 
persulphate  of  ammonium  in  small  quantities,  likewise  the  development  of 
hfpochlorous  acid  in  the  bath,  greatly  increase  the  solidity  ol  the  predpl- 
tation.  Additions  of  pyrogallol,  bydroclunon,  etc.,  have  the  same  action." 
As  persulphate  of  ammonium  and  hypochlorous  acid  are  oxidizing  agents, 
and  hydrochluon  and  pyrogallol  are  reducing  agents,  it  is  difGcult  for  me 
to  see  the  derivation  of  the  generalization. 

Some  of   the  general  results   of  Professor   Bancroft's   paper  are: 

1.  "A  bad  deposit  is  always  due  to  the  precipitation  with  the  metal  of 
some  salt  or  nonmetal." 

a] .  We  have  seen  that  the  codeposition  of  lead  hydrate  and  lead  sulphate 
does  not  materially  affect  the  character  of  a  lead  deposit,  at  least  under 
flome  conditions,  which  are  common  enough. 

hj .  Traces  of  cadmium  added  to  a  zinc  sulphate  solution  cause  a  deposit 
of  zinc  which  is  perfectly  solid  and  dense  to  immediately  become  spongy. 
Also  lead  electrolytes  which  contain  considerable  antimony  and  arsenic 
give  a  slimy  deposit.  In  these  cases  we  have  the  eoprecipitation  of  neither 
■  salt  nor  a  nonmetal,  hut  a  foreign  metal.  The  actual  facts  seem  to  me 
to  be  that  the  codeposition  of  some  salt  or  nonmetal  is  detrimental  merely 
to  the  extent  that  the  foreign  material  occupies  space  that  should  be  filled 
with  metal,  in  order  to  get  a  solid  deposit,  hut  that  the  deposition  of 
foreign  metal  particles,  which  will  not  alloy  with  the  principal  metal,  at 
the  moment  of  formation,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Result  2  is  Result  1  stated  conversely. 

4.  "A  flne-grained  deposit  is  favored  by  high  curve  density  and  potential 
difference,  by  acidity  and  alkalinity,  by  low  temperatures  and  by  colloids." 

It  was  always  my  opinion  that  a  low  current-density  rather,  favors  a 
fine-grained  deposit,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  experimental  data  to  prove 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  am  not  as  apt  to  be  right  as 
Professor  Bancroft.  ^Vith  regard  to  temperature,  it  has  been  stated  that 
with  nickel  at  least  a  temperature  of  TO  deg.  C.  is  better  than  a  lower 
temperature.  It  may  be  that  colloids  are  useful  in  improving  the  texture 
of  a  deposit,  but  I  have  made  some  attempts  to  get  solid  deposits  with 
this  means  and  been  unable  to. 

5.  "  Solutions  containing  oxidizing  agents  appear  to  yield  small  crystals, 
while  large  crystals  are  obtained  from  solutions  containing  reducing 
agents."  From  a  lead  fluosilicate  solution  at  least,  in  the  absence  of  reduc- 
ing agents,  splendid  large  crystals  are  obtained,  while  vrith  the  addition 
of  gelatine  to  the  solution,  the  deposit  is  perfectly  solid  and  noncrystalline. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  few  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  can  recognin 
two  distinct  causes  for  the  failure  of  an  electro- deposit.  A  deposit  may 
either  fail  from  being  slimy,  grading  off  into  being  soft,  unsound  and 
wealc.    I  believe  this  is  due  to  the  codeposition  of  foreign  oonduoling  par- 
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tide*,  in  general  caused  hj  the  presence  in  the  solution  of  a  small  qusntitf 
of  some  metal  of  less  chemical  affiait;  than  the  metal  being  deposited. 
The  foreign  metal  Is  precipitated  in  the  minutest  particles  all  over  the 
surface,  and  it  it  comes  down  in  too  large  quantity,  or  its  affinity  for  the 
main  metal  is  so  weak  that  it  is  not  immediately  absorbed  into  an  alloy, 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  on  an  atomic  scale  that  takes  place 
on  a  visual  scale  when  copper,  for  eiample,  is  being  deposited  and  particles 
of  slime  are  floating  in  the  electrolyte.  A  particle  of  anode  slime  attaches 
itself  to  the  cathode  and  very  soon  causes  the  formation  of  an  insecurely 
attached  lump  of  solid  metal.  The  lumps  are  usually  very  easily  knocked 
off  and  a  particle  of  slime  is  almost  invariably  found  underneath.  A  slimy 
metal  must  consist  of  such  lumps  on  an  infinitesimal  scale. 

The  other  cause  of  failure  is  the  growth  of  a  deposit  toward  the  anode; 
the  more  elevated  a  particular  point  is  from  the  cathode  surface,  the 
more  rapid  its  growth. 
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Consider  a  rough  electrodepoeit  as  shown  in  section  in  the  sketch.  From 
the  deposition  of  metal  the  solution  near  the  cathode  is  lower  in  metal  per- 
centage than  the  main  mass  of  the  electrolyte,  as  is  shown  by  the  rising 
column  of  electrolyte  at  the  cathode.  In  the  cavities  of  the  deposit  this 
change  of  concentration  has  gone  farther  than  on  the  point  of  a  pro- 
jection. We  have  in  fact  here  a  concentration  cell,  of  which  these  two 
points  are  the  electrodes  and  the  cavity  ia  immersed  in  a  weaker  solution 
than  the  projection.  If  there  is  no  e.m.f.  of  this  concentration  cell,  the 
deposit  will  grow  equally,  and  the  projections  and  cavities  will  be  graudu- 
ally  smoothed  out.  If  the  concentration  e.m.f.  is  In  the  usual  direction, 
that  is,  the  metal  has  a  higher  e.m.f.  of  solution  in  the  weaker  solution, 
metal  will  deposit  faster  on  a  projection  than  it  will  in  a  cavity,  and  we 
will  have  a  "  tree."  If  the  e.m.f.  is  in  the  other  direction,  deposition  will 
proceed  faster  in  a  cavity  than  on  a  projection,  and  the  deposit  will  actu- 
ally grow  smooth,  or  if  started  on  a  smooth  surface  will  remain  absolutely 
Hinooth,  and  will  have  a  polish.  This  result  is  rarely  reached  in  practice, 
and  the  best  we  can  usually  do  is  to  And  a  solution  in  which  the  e.m.f  of 
the  concentration  cell  is  practically  zero. 

In  depositing  antimony  from  a  solution  of  antimony  trichloride,  in  which 
ferric  chloride  was  continually  generated  in  small  quantities,  1  obtained 
a  deposit  that  was  as  smooth  and  shiny  as  glass.  In  this  case  the 
ferric  chloride  in  the  solution  performed  the  function  of  continually 
cutting  olT  projections  as  fast  as  started.  By  the  time  the  iron  salt  had 
reached  an  incipient  cavity,  it  had  passed  and  already  reacted  with  the 
ontimcuy  of  a  neighboring  projection,  so  that  the  rate  of  reaction  was 
leas  the  less  the  particular  point  was  in  the  current  of  solution.  The 
amount  of  ferric  chloride  used  was  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  the  amount 
necessary  to  redissolve  all  the  antimony  deposited. 

Dissolved  oxygen  in  a  bath  would,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  function 
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were  it  not  for  the  fact  tliat  the  reaction  betweai  oxygen,  an  scid  and 
a  metal  is  in&nitelj  slower  tlian  between  ferric  chloride  and  antimon]'. 

In  depositing  silver  from  a  nitrate  solution,  the  deposit  consists  of  more 
or  less  loose  crystals,  and  projections  are  formed.  From  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion the  deposit  is  dense  and  solid.  The  reason  appears  to  l>e  that  with 
the  cyanide  solution  the  e.m.f.  of  the  minute  concentration  cells  that  must 
exist  at  the  cathode  is  much  smaller  than  with  the  nitrate  solution. 

In  an  acid  copper-sulphate  electrolyte  we  have  present  both  cuprie 
sulphate  and  cuprous  sulpliate.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  cavities  of  the 
deposit  more  cuprous  sulphate  is  present  than  near  the  projections,  and 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  e.m.f.  of  solution  of  copper  is  Ices  the  more 
cuprous  sulphate  there  is  in  the  solution,  which  would  account  for  tha 
lower  e.m.f.  of  the  concentration  cells  and  the  solidity  of  the  deposit. 

In  a  lead  fluosilicate  electrolyte  we  have  no  monovalent  lead  ions  corre- 
spondfalg  to  the  cuprous  ions  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution. 

I  electrolyzed  lead  fluosilicate  solutions  with  lead  electrodes,  with  porous 
partitions  to  separate  the  anode  and  cathode  compartments,  so  that  I  had 
a  concentration  cell,  after  some  hours  electrolysis,  of  which  1  could  measure 
the  e.m.f.  The  work  was  not  done  accurately,  as  I  had  no  facilities  for 
very  delicate  work,  but  I  found  in  general  that  with  gelatine  present  in 
the  solution  the  e.m.f.  of  the  concentration  cells  was  from  one-third  to 
one-half  as  great  aa  when  no  gelatine  was  present. 

The  same  experiment  repeated  with  the  silver  nitrate  solution  and 
silver  cyanide  solution,  run  in  the  same  circuit,  would  be  interesting,  I 
should  suggest  that  before  reading  the  e.m.f.  the  current  should  be  reversed 
for  a  very  short  time,  so  that  electro- deposited  metal  will  be  present  on 
both  anode  and  cathode,  so  that  the  difference  of  e.m.f.  of  solution  between 
cast  metal  and  electro-deposited  metal  need  not  be  considered. 

In  the  dissolution  of  an  anode  we  have  the  exact  reverse  of  the  con- 
ditions at  the  cathode.  A  solution  which  will  give  projections  at  the 
cathode,  ought  for  the  same  reason  to  give  pits  in  the  anode.  In  the  dis* 
solution  of  a  lead  anode  in  a  fluosilicate  solution  I  have  noticed  that  with 
gelatine  present  the  surface  of  the  lead  underneath  the  anode  slime 
remains  much  smoother  than  in  the  absence  of  gelatine.  This  fact  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  projections  at  a  cathode  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  deposit,  but  in  the  physics  of 
the  solution. 

With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  Professor  Bancroft,  whether  a  high 
or  low  current-density  favors  a  fine-grained  deposit,  it  would  seem  that 
if,  with  increasing  current-density,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  concentration  cells 
increased  more  rapidly  in  proportion,  then  a  low  current-density  would 
give  a  better  deposit,  while  if  this  e.m.f.  increases  in  less  proportion  a  high 
current-density  would  be  more  favorsnlc. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  some  more  experiments  along  these  lines. 

Prof.  I-ouis  Kahlenbebo:  Wliere  so  many  factors  enter  into  a  question 
as  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  nt  (teneral  conclusions;  this  is  evi- 
dent from  the  paper  and  also  from  the  discussion  so  far  as  it  lias  gone. 
\  think  it  will  be  recognized  thnt  we  have  here  touched  upon  one  of  the 
important  questions  of  electrochemistry.     It  is  evident  that  a  vital  point 
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in  detcrmtiiitig  the  pbfaieal  character  of  an  electrolytic  depoait  is  the  oom- 
poaition  of  the  Bolution — the  chemieal  nuUce-up,  if  I  may  lue  the  term,  of 
the  solution.  Current-dniBity,  ditfereuce  of  potential,  and  temperature,  all 
enter  in  as  important  factors  to  be  aure;  but  if  the  chemical  oompoeitioa 
it  not  right,  regulation  of  temperature,  current-densitj',  and  e.m.f.  will  not 
give  ua  the  desired  deposit.  Attempts  to  get  a  dense  smooth  deposit  of 
silver  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  do  not  succeed;  the 
deposit  is  always  crystalline  no  matter  at  wha.t  temperatures  or  current- 
densities  the  electrolyaia  proceeds.  Neither  does  varying  the  strengtli  of 
the  .solution  or  the  e.m.f.  result  in  producing  a  non-cry atal line  deposit. 
On  the  other  band,  a  silver  nitrate  solution  in  pyridine  will  always  yield 
a  dense,  non-cryatalline  deposit.  That  increase  in  solubility  improvea  the 
character  of  the  deposit,  as  has  been  claimed,  aeema  plausible  from  a 
number  of  cases.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  salt  more  soluble 
than  silver  nitrate  in  water,  and  yet,  a  smooth,  non-crystalline  deposit 
does  not  form  when  the  atjueouB  solution  of  this  salt  is  subjected  to  elec- 
trolysis. Furthermore,  I  am  not  pursuaded  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  general  statement  that  high  current-denaity  and  high  poten- 
tial difference  always  tend  to  yield  a  better  deposit.  Indeed  it  is  well 
known  that  just  the  opposite  has  frequently  been  claimed  as  true.  I  be- 
lie*'e  the  study  of  this  question  is  not  based  upon  a  sufScient  number  of 
cases.  We  should  not  be  too  ready  to  draw  general  concluaiona  from 
a  few  isolated  experiments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Bancroft  has  made  a  good  beginning, 
but,  as  he  himself  admits,  deSnite  conclusiona  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 
Further  work  In  this  direction  should  he  encouraged,  and  every  one  inter- 
ested in  electroplating  ought  to  give  it  his  careful  consideration. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  Professor  Bancroft  means  by  the  term 
"  soluble "  as  he  uses  it.  Doea  he  mean  the  amount  of  substance  taken 
up  by  a  given  quantity  of  aolvent,  or  the  rate  at  which  a  substance  dis- 
solvesT  If  the  latter,  this  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  temperature, 
aurfaca  exposed;  stirring,  aa  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances 
eoncemed.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  should  be  carefully  defined. 

I  may  say,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  adhesiim  of  the  electrolytle 
deposit  as  influenced  l^  the  affinity  existing  between  the  plating  and  the 
underlying  metal,  that  the  experiments  of  Roberts-Austen  on  lead  and  gold 
sbow  conclusively  that  metals  do  penetrate  into  each  other,  in  other  words, 
that  they  do  have  afllni^  for  each  other,  and  that  thia  is  a  factor  which 
we  can  not  ignore;  although,  as  has  been  explained,  changes  of  conditions, 
particularly  those  of  temperature,  may  cauite  cryatftlHtatlon  to  set  in 
resulting  In  disruption  of  the  joint  or  union  which  under  other  conditions 
would  remain  quite  secure. 

Hr.  Bnw.  F.  Kern:  If  I  am  permitted.  I  would  like  to  make  a  refer- 
ence to  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Anson  G.  Betts  at  the  Albany 
meeting  of  the  Mining  Engineers  in  February,  190^,  in  ref^rd  to  the 
smoothness  of  the  cathode:  "The  smoothnens  and  the  purity  of  the  de- 
posited lead  are  proportional.  Most  of  the  impurity  seemx  to  be  intro- 
doeed  mechanically  through  the  attachment  of  floating  particles  of  slime 
to  Irregularities  on  the  cathodes.     He  effect  of  roughness  is  cumulative; 
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it  Is  often  observed  that  particles  of  slime  attract  an  undue  amount  of 
current,  reeutting  in  the  lumpe  seen  on  the  cathodes.  Samples  takoi  at 
the  same  time  showed  from  1  to  2.6  oz.  silver  per  ton  in  very  rough 
cathodes,  0.26  oe.  per  ton  as  an  average  for  smoother  cathodes,  and  only 
0.04  oz.  in  samples  of  cathodes  selected  for  their  smoothnees." 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  paper  on  "  The  I«ad  Voltameter,"  by 
Mr.  Betts  and  Mr.  Kern,  in  regard  to  the  currentrdensity  and  strength  of 
solutions.  This  will  he  presented  later,  but  it  might  be  well  to  present 
tliis  part  now.  By  looking  over  the  table  you  will  see  that  the  current- 
density  used  was  from  7  to  37  amperes  per  square  foot,  and  that  the 
results  are  as  accurate  where  large  current-densities  were  used  as  with 
the  smaller.  We  have  here  in  one  case  employed  a  current-density  of  37 
amperes  per  square  foot  and  in  another  7J>  smperes  per  square  toot.  The 
smoothness  of  the  deposit  in  both  cases  is  about  the  same,  irr^ardless 
whether  a   strong  or  weak  electrolyte  was  used. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  paper  that  has  been  read:  Several  years  ago, 
while  a  student  at  the  UniverBity  of  Pennsylvania,  I  carried  out  a  research 
attempting  to  separate  nickel  and  cobalt.  This  was  done  by  converting 
the  cobalt  into  potassium  cobatti-cyanide  simitar  to  the  formation  of  potas- 
sium ferri-cyanide  in  solution.  The  experiment  I  made  did  not  come  out 
as  I  expected,  but  I  found  that  by  the  addition  of  potassium  cyanide  to  an 
alkaline  electrolyte  of  nickel,  the  deposit  of  nickel  formed  was  smoother 
than  that  obtained  by  using  other  solutions.  The  addition  of  ammonium 
carbonate  in  place  of  Bmm<mia  produced  smoother  deposits  when  from 
1   to  2  per  cent  of  cyanide  was  present. 

Prof.  Louia  Kahlenbebo:  What  nitrate  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  pyri- 
dine, you  always  get  a  smooth  deposit  of  lead,  although  the  salt  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  !n  that  solvent. 

Mr.  Edw.  F.  Kebn  here  exhibited  a  sample  of  lead,  and  said: 

We  have  obtained  lead  an  inch  thick  just  as  smooth  as  that.  I  only 
brought  that  because  it   is  light. 

Prof.  C.  F,  BuBOEBs  (in  the  chair):  We  ought  to  be.  thankful  for  a 
paper  of  this  sort  for  our  consideration.  The  electroplating  industry  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  industrial  application  of  our  electrochemistry,  but  elec- 
trochemistry, at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition 
as  regards  its  literature.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  tliat  when 
attempts  are  made  to  repeat  experiments  of  others,  in  aocordance  with 
published  directions,  the  result  is  frequently  a  failure.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  good  metal  deposits  are  sought;  but  the  failure  to  repeat  tho 
performances  of  others  is  due  usually  to  incomplete  description  of  all  the 
conditions  rather  than  to  misrepresentation. 

There  are  many  varying  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  classify  them  and  tell  what  the  variation  of 
a  single  factor  will  produce  in  results.  Doctor  Bancroft  has  summarized 
in  Table  I  the  various  materials  which  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  good  metal  deposits,  and  he  has  thrown  nnme  liffht  upon  the  reasons 
for  using  some  of  them.  In  regard  to  Doctor  Bancroft's  conclusions,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  moat  of  ivi  who  have  studipd  the  deposition  of  metals 
can  recall  instances  which  contradict  his  conclusions  and  cause  us  to  differ 
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with  hfm.  But  that  la  not  neceiiarily  criticism  upon  his  paper,  becauae 
moit  of  the  results  will  come  under  his  scheme. 

I  would  ditfer  with  the  author  in  his  statement  on  the  Qret  page  that 
"  neither  the  analyst  nor  the  refiner  carea  al>out  the  ^smoothness  or  the 
deposit,  BO  long  aa  no  trees  are  formed."  As  far  as  the  refining  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  preeminent  requisite  that  the  deposit  shall  l>e  smooth. 
It  must  be  smooth  after  the  deposition  has  proceeded  24  hours,  and  after 
running  43  hours  or  even  longer.  Most  electrpljllc  deposition  for  refining 
purposes  requires  20  days,  or  more,  which  means  that  during  the  first 
few  days,  or  even  weetcs,  the  depositions  must  be  smooth,  or  otherwise  you 
eould  never  carry  the  depositions  long  enough  to  give  a  thick  deposit. 
This  difference  of  opinion  is  simply  due  to  the  dilTerence  in  definition 
of  what  a  bad  deposit  is.  I  would  say,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  electrorefiner,  that  any  deposit  not  laid  down  in  a  smooth  layer 
is  a  bad  one.  Of  course,  from  the  electroplater's  standpoint,  a  solution 
ini^t  give  good  deposition,  while  from  the  refiner's  standpoint,  it  would 
^ve  a  bad  deposition.  Before  attempting  to  classi^  the  factors  producing 
bad  deposits  it  is  necessary  to  define  more  clearly  what  bad  deposits  are. 

Mr.  Edw.  F.  EebK:  Referring  to  the  sentence  that  "Neither  the  analyst 
Dor  the  refiner  cares  about  the  smoothness  of  the  deposit,  so  long  ns  no 
trees  are  formed."  The  electrolytic  lead  refiner  does  care,  for  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  deposit  indicates  the  purity  of  the  product.  The  smoother 
the  deposit,  the  purer  the  product.  In  refining  lead  by  the  Betts  process, 
you  ought  to  get  lead  which  will  equal  a  purity  of  alK>ut,09.999  per  cent. 
This  you  are  able  to  get  right  along  so  long  as  you  work  to  get  smooth 
deposits,  and  we  always  work  to  that  end  and  succeed  in  getting  lead 
of  the  highest  purity. 

Prof.  C.  F.  BuBQESs  (:n  the  chair) :  In  Mr.  Betta'  discussion  is  pointed 
out  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  impurities  collecting  on  the  cathode 
serve  to  attract  the  current.  This  is  surprising,  since  these  impurities  ar« 
usually  noU'Conductors  and  would  be  expected  to  resist  rather  than  facili- 
tate the  Bow  of  current  to  those  iocalitiea  where  they  adhere.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  impurities  beoomc  covered  by  a  mound  of  metal,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  current,  but 
rather  to  the  high  current-densities  around  the  insulating  material,  and 
consequent  coarse  crystalliae  deposit  which  finally  bridges  over. 

Mr.  Edw.  F.  Keen:  I  would  just  tike  to  mention  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  particles  of  slime  do  not  actually  attract  the  current,  but  that 
they  tend  to  conduct  it.  You  get  certain  Impurities,  especially  in  lead 
refining,  such  as  silver,  antimony,  bismuth  and  copper;  these  are  In  the 
slime  as  metals  and  conduct  the  current  better  than  the  lead,  and  prob- 
ably this  is  one  reason  why  the  .rougher  deposits  are  less  pure.  The 
lumps  Indicating  where  particles  of  slime  have  attached  tbeniselvei.  Of 
course  in  copper  refining  you  have  sulphur  In  the  slime,  which  acts  as 
an  insulator. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bancroft:  Mr.  Betts  says  that  the  experiments  of  Glaser 
are  not  accurate  and  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  duplicate  then.  Glnaer's 
account  of  his  own  work  reads  like  a  stmlRhtforivnrd  statement  of  e.xperi- 
mental  results.     In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  assumed 
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that  be  was  describing  what  he  found.  If  he  was  not,  of  course  th*t 
part  drops  out,  and  1  shall  take  pains  to  verify  that.  I  do  not  retilly 
■ee  the  advantage  in  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  experiments  giving  the 
conditions  under  which  Glaser  did  not  get  a  good  deposit,  because  these 
are  not  the  subject  of  dispute  at  all.  Then  Mr.  Uetts  states  that  Gla»er 
does  not  make  the  generaliEation  that  a  reducing  agent  improves  the 
equality  of  the  deposition.  When  I  get  back  to  Ithaca,  I  eh^ll  he  happy 
to  give  the  page  reference.'  In  the  case  of  cadmium  and  zinc,  the  deposi- 
tion of  amail  quantities  of  cadmium  with  the  zinc  is  said  to  make  the 
line  deposit  bad.  Of  course  this  statement  postulates  that  the  cadmium 
precipitates  as  metal.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  either  thait  the  cadmium 
precipitated  as  hydroxide  or  that  the  zinc  and  cadmium  formed  a  local 
couple  oxidizing  the  zinc.  Instead  of  testing  for  hydroxide,  Mr.  Betts  has 
preferred  to  ascribe  a  mysterious  power  to  metallic  cadmium.  Mr.  Betts 
objects  to  my  statement  that  the  addition  of  gelatine  or  glue  improves 
the  quali^  of  the  deposits,  and  says  that  his  own  experiments  with  lead 
show  that  he  could  not  get  a.  good  deposit  in  that  wny.  A  tittle  later 
on,  in  objecting  to  my  statement  as  to  reducing  agents,  he  takes  the  oppo- 
site view.  Mr.  Betts  apparently  believes  that  glue  has  a  good  effect  when 
added  as  a  reducing  sgent  and  a  bad  one  when  added  as  a  colloid. 

Mr.  Betts  says  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  experimental  evidence,  be 
thinks  a  low  current-density  gives  small  cr^'stals.  That  would  be  all  right 
if  it  were  in  the  absence  of  experimental  evidence.  As  far  back  as  1837. 
experiments  were  made  by  Oolding-Bird  in  which  a  coarsely  crystalline 
structure  was  obtained  when  a  very  low  current -density  was  used.  Similar 
experiments  were  made  at  a  more  recent  date.  As  1  stated  in  my  paper, 
^  have  myself  had  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  test  this  particular 
matter,  and  we  have  some  photo-micrographs  showing  the  results.  To 
draw  accurate  conclusions  in  regard  to  crystals,  a  microscopic  examination 
should  always  be  made. 

The  question  of  solubility,  raised  1^  Mr.  Kahlenberg,  seems  to  be  baaed 
on  a  misunder.itanding.  I  thought  1  was  clear  in  what  I  said.  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  solubility  of  the  metallic  salt  in  the  solvent.  I  spoke  of  add- 
ing something  which  would  dissolve  the  oxide  or  hydroxide.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  solubility  of  silver  nitrate,  for  instance,  in  pyridine 
or  water.  As  regards  the  rate  of  solution,  the  disturbing  salt  must  dis- 
solve taster  than  it  precipitates,  if  one  is  to  get  good  reaults.  The  experi- 
ment cited  by  Mr.  Kern  of  cyanide  solution  is  covered  by  my  paper.  If 
we  add  potassium  cyaaide  we  increase  the  potential  difference  between 
the  metal  and  the  solution.  Consequently,  we  get  much  ftner  depoeita. 
It  is  generally  known  tliat  most  metals  precipitate  well  from  cyonido 
solutions.  I  refer  to  this  specifically  in  my  paper.  As  regards  the  other 
point  that  seems  to  be  at  issue,  whether  the  refiner  requires  a  smooth 
deposit  in  the  sense  that  the  plater  does,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
sample  ot  lead  which  has  been  passed  around.  It  is  smooth  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  refiner,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  you  will  call  it  smooth 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  electroplater.     You  can  take  any  copper  cathode 

'Zrit.    ElektTochemie,  7,  386   (1900). 
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plate,  and  one  which  is  amooth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  TeSner  is 
a  •eriei  of  mountftins  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plater.  Mr.  Burgeia 
tAja  thAt  every  one  of  you  out  recall  cwws  which  contradict  the  rather 
crude  outline  which  1  h&ve  given,  i  shall  be  very  much  obliged,  indeed, 
if  those  of  you  who  do  recall  these  canes  will  give  me  a  memorandum  of 
them  at  eome  time — either  here  or  send  it  to  Ithaca — for  1  should  like 
very  mnch  to  go  over  them  to  see  whetlier  they  are  really  contradictions, 
or  whether  they  are  based  merely  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facta. 
There  are  a  good  many  points  in  my  article  on  which  I  do  not  care  to 
lay  much  atreas;  but  on  the  ottier  band,  as  you  know,  there  have  tieen 
DO  end  of  experimenta  in  plating,  and  we  are  not  very  much  further  ahead 
than  before.  Now,  if  we  can  get  anything  which  will  give  us  a  definite 
thing  to  test  for,  and  can  get  further  experiments  in  plating  carried  out 
in  a  rational  way,  and  either  prove  or  disprove  something,  it  wilt  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  actually  come  out  with  a  theory  of  plating  which 
will  be  accurate,  even  in  details. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  C.  P,  Burgesa,  in  the  absence 
of  the  authors: 

Prof.  VV.  D.  Bancroft  in  the  chair. 
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THE  CARBON  CELL. 


Among  the  various  attempts  to  construct  galvanic  cells  in  which 
ail  electric  current  is  produced  by  the  consumption  of  carbon,  there 
ia  none  that  has  been  of  greater  interest  than  the  experiment  of 
Jacques,  who  proposed  the  cell  consisting  of  the  following: 

Carbon  —  fused  sodium  hydrate  —  iron. 

This  cell  has  been  the  subject  of  experiments  by  numeioue  in- 
vestigators, especially  Mr.  C.  J.  Reed  in  America,  and  Meeers. 
Liebenow  and  Strasser  in  Germany.  Experiments  which  we  onr- 
eelves  have  conducted  show  that  the  true  nature  of  this  cell  is 
different  from  what  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  behavior  of  each  of  the  electrodes  sepa- 
rately. 

The  iron  electrode  in  the  fused  sodium  hydrate  is  gradually 
covered  with  a  protecting  layer  or  skin  of  the  oxide.  Ab  soon  as 
this  has  been  produced,  the  iron  is  no  longer  attacked,  whereas  pre- 
viously it  went  into  solution  in  the  fused  salt  as  iron  oxide,  with 
the  development  of  hydrogen  gas.  This  protecting  skin  can  be 
produced  rapidly  if  the  iron  is  dipped  for  a  short  time  into  fused 
saltpetre,  and  subsequently  carefully  freed  from  the  saltpetre  by 
means  of  water. 

The  iron  thus  coated  with  this  protecting  skin,  is  called  "  pas- 
sive "  because  the  fused  sodium  hydrate  produces  no  further  changes 
on  it. 

This  passive  iron  represents  an  oxygen  electrode  on  which  the 
atmospheric  oxvfrcn  acts  similarly,  but  better,  than  on  a  platinized 
platinum  electrode  dipped  into  an  aqueous  conducting  solution. 
This  action  of  the  oxygen  is  brought  about  by  the  presence  of 
pcdium  manganate,  wliicli  is  always  present  in  small  quantities  in 
fused  commercial  sodium  hydrate,  and  especially  when  in  contact 
with  iron,  and  its  presence  can  easily  be  proved  chemically.  Quite 
pure  sodium  hydrate,  when  fused  and  in  contact  with  commercial 
144] 
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iron,  will  contain  eome  manganese  because  a  small  quantity  of 
manganese  forms  a  normal  part  of  commercial  iron  and  gets  into 
the  fused  salt  when  the  iron  is  attacked  by  the  Bodium  hydrate 
previously  to  the  production  of  the  passive  state;  by  means  of  the 
atmoepheric  air  it  becomes  a  manganate. 

The  passive  iron,  ae  an  imattackable  electrode,  can  be  replaced 
by  another  indifferent  electrode,  as  for  instance  by  platinum, 
without  changing  the  force  and  the  method  of  action  of  the  elec- 
trode in  fused  sodium  hydrate  containing  manganese. 

If  platinum  is  placed  into  pure  sodium  hydrate  the  potential  at 
the  electrode  is  uncertain.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a  manganate 
BufBces  to  give  rise  to  a  different  value,  which  does  not  change 
during  a  further  addition  of  a  manganate  up  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  sodium  hydrate. 

If  the  added  sodium  manganate  is  reduced  hy  forcing  in  some 
hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide,  or  by  the  addition  of  sodium  oxalate 
or  sodium  formate,  quite  an  extraordinary  change  will  take  place 
in  the  potential.  But  by  forcing  in  some  atmospheric  oxygen  the 
original  value  of  the  potential  is  again  reached. 

In  these  experiments  the  potential  of  the  platinum  electrode  is 
thus  brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  If  a  permanagate 
is  added  to  fused  sodium  hydrate,  oxygen  will  be  evolved  and  the 
potential  will,  contrary  to  the  other  case,  be  brought  about  by  the 
evolution  of  oxygen.  These  potentials  are  measured  most  simply 
by  letting  the  syphon  of  ft  deci  normal -electrode  terminate  in  a 
small  vessel  containing  concentrated  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  in 
electric  contact  with  the  fused  salt  which  is  to  be  tested,  hy  means 
of  a  rod  of  solid  sodium  hydrate.  In  all  the  measurements  the 
fused  salt  was  in  a  large  silver  crucible.  The  observed  values  for 
different  temperatures  are  collected  in  the  following  table.  The 
temperature  was  measured  thermoelectrically. 


decltionii»l-elMtn>dB  .  I  -O.aSS  |  — fl.BM  |  -0.8H  |  —0.883  I  -O.SSS  |  -fl.m  \  -0. 


These  values  were  measured  with  a  platinum  electrode,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  manganate  being  added  to  the  sodium  hydrate. 
Numerous  tests  showed  that  absolutely  equal  values  of  the  potential 
are  obtained  with  an  electrode  of  passive  iron.  An  earlier  opinion 
from  other  sources,  that  the  presence  of  certain  steps  in  the  oxida- 
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tion  of  the  iron  in  the  fused  salt  is  of  importance  in  the  behavior 
of  this  electrode,  is  proved  to  Ik;  not  correct. 

Let  ua  now  consider  the  carbon  electrode. 

When  a  carbon  electrode  is  tested  in  the  way  above  described  for 
iron  and  platinum,  all  possible  values  can  be  observed  between 

—  O.G  and  — 1.5  volts  toward  the  decinormal-electrode.  With 
closer  study  one  finds  that  the  potential  approaches  the  value 

—  1.5  volts  more  and  more,  the  more  rapidly  the  carbon  is  attacked 
by  the  fused  sodium  hydrate  with  the  evolution  of  gas.  This  attack 
is  less  the  denser  and  the  more  graphitic  the  carbon  is.  Electrodes 
which  are  treated  by  the  process  of  the  International  Acheson 
Graphite  Company,  therefore,  remain  very  far  from  this  value 
— 1,5  volts.  Ordinary  arc  light  carbons  on  the  other  band  can 
generally  be  made  to  produce  a  free  gas  evolution  when  the  fused 
salt  in  which  it  is  dipped  is  heated  to  above  500  deg.  C.  They 
then  reach  quite  or  nearly  the  value  — 1.5  volte  and  remain  at 
this  value  when  the  fused  salt  in  which  they  are  dipped  is  cooled 
to  the  point  of  solidification.  But  as  the  accompanying  evolution 
of  gas  gradually  diminished  at  a  lower  temperature  (about  350 
deg.),  the  potential  will  simultaneously  change:  it  will  diminish  to 
the  values —  1.3  or —  l.S  volts,  etc. 

The  gas  which  the  carbon  electrode  evolves  in  the  hot  fused 
sodium  hydrate   is  hydrogen  gas. 

If,  instead  of  the  carbon  electrode,  a  platinum  tube  is  dipped  into 
the  fused  sodium  hydrate,  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  led  through  it 
into  the  liquid,  one  obtains  with  a  strong  current  of  gas  the  poten- 
tial — 1.5  volts,  and  this  will  be  the  case  at  all  temperatures  be- 
tween 500  deg.  and  the  point  of  solidification  of  the  fused  salt.  If 
the  current  of  liydrogen  gas  is  made  weaker,  the  value  — 1.5  volts 
will  not  be  reached;  the  figures  will  be  smaller,  Tlie  potential  of 
the  carbon  in  the  fused  sodium  hydrate  is,  according  to  this,  not 
determined  directly  by  the  carbon,  but  by  the  hydrogen  which  the 
action  of  the  carbon  on  the  fused  salt  sets  free.  The  temperature 
produces  no  effect  on  the  potential  within  the  given  wide  range, 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  evolution  of  the  hydrogen  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Before  we  recognized  this  connection  between  the  two,  we  had 
held  a  different  conception  concerning  the  process  at  the  carbon 
electrode.  We  supposed  that  a  formic  acid  salt  or  an  oxalic  acid 
salt,  or  carbon  monoxide  were  produced,  and  that  these  materials 
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determined  the  poteotial  at  the  carbon  electrode.  We,  therefore, 
tested  the  action  which  an  addition  of  the  two  named  ealte  or 
the  introduction  of  carbon  monoxide  had  on  the  f  osed  salt,  and  on 
the  behavior  of  the  platinum  electrode  which  is  dipped  into  the 
fused  salt.  We  found  by  chemical  investigations  that  former  state- 
niente  in  the  literature  were  confirmed,  according  to  which  oxalatee 
and  formates  in  an  exceaa  of  fused  sodium  hydrate,  pass  over  freely 
into  darbonate  and  hydrogen  gas.  Formates  may  be  assumed  to  be 
a  combination  of  carbon  monoxide  with  sodium  hydrate,  and 
oxalates  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  combination  of  carbon  monoxide 
with  an  alkali  carbonate.  We  assumed,  therefore,  that  carbon 
monoxide  with  sodium  hydrate  could  also  produce  hydrogen  and 
sodium  carbonate.  We  found  this  te  be  definitely  proved  te  be  a 
fact,  when  we  led  carbon  monoxide  through  a  silver  spiral  heated 
te  350  deg.,  in  which  there  was  fused  sodium  hydrate.  The  fol- 
lowing reaction  is  thereby  obteined  with  great  ease : 
—  CO  +  2NaOH  =  CO,Naj+  H,. 

Zt  can  be  proved  by  means  of  thermodynamics,  that  the  oxalate, 
the  formate  and  carbon  monoxide,  when  they  act  as  such  on  the 
electrode,  should  manifest  their  potentials,  which  exceed  — 1.6 
volte.  Such  potentials,  however,  were  never  observed.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  found  that  all  three  materials  as  such  were  in- 
active at  the  electrode,  and  that  it  was  only  the  hjdrogen  evolved 
by  tbem  which  charged  them  and  brought  their  potential  more  or 
less  closer  to  the  value  —  1.5  volts,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
release  of  the  gas.  Accordins;  to  these  principles  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  the  so-called  Jacques  carbon  cell  is  a  hydrogen- 
oxygen  chain,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  by  the  intermediate 
action  of  the  manganates  at  the  iron  electrode,  acts  with  the 
hydrogen  released  by  the  carbon  from  the  fused  salt  at  the  other 
electrode.  The  power  of  this  element  depends  on  the  consistency 
of  the  carbon.  If  the  latter  is  loose  and  capable  of  producing 
hydrogen  gas  evolution,  one  cbteins  those  values  which  are  found 
when  one  deducto  — 1.5  volte  from  the  above-mentioned  values 
for  the  oxygen  electrode.  As  for  instence  ( — 0.265  +  1.5)  that 
is -f- 1.24  volts  at  312  deg.  C,  and  (—0.473 -(- 1.5)  that  is  -1- 
1.03  volte  at  532  deg.  C. 

Thermoelectric  phenomena  teke  no  part  in  the  production  of 
these  electromotive  actions.  For  these  forces  do  not  depend  in  the 
least  on  the  materials  iron  and  carbon,  but  only  on  the  gasee 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  same  platinnin  tube  showB  alter* 
nately  the  force  of  the  iron  and  the  carbon  electrode,  if  at  constant 
temperature  we  pass  through  it  oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively. 

The  element  under  discussion  is  without  importance  from  the 
practical  standpoint,  because  during  its  action  the  valuable  carbon 
electrode  and  the  equally  expensive  sodium  hydrate  are  changed 
into  cheap  soda,  only  to  obtain  a  little  hydrogen  which  acts  elec- 
tromotively. 

From  the  theoretical  standpoint  such  a  hydrogen-oxygen  chain 
offers  very  much  of  importance.  It  is  differentiated  from  the  old 
well-known  Grove  hydrogen-oxygen  chain,  in  that  it  is  not  liquid 
water,  but  a  solution  of  water  in  fused  eodinm  hydrate,  which  is 
produced  by  its  action. 

The  relation  which  Helmoltz  has  proved  for  the  connection  be- 
tween the  electromotive  force  of  reverBible  galvanic  chains,  and 
the  reaction  heat  of  the  process  which  produces  the  current,  enables 
UB  to  calculate  the  heat  of  reaction  in  the  present  case.  This  is 
shown  to  be  81,660  gram  calories  per  gram  molecule  of  water 
produced.  But  as  the  formation  of  a  gram  molecule  of  water  vapor 
at  the  range  of  temperatures  of  the  experiment  sets  free  approxi- 
mately 58,650  gram  calories,  it  follows  that  the  evolution  of  heat 
which  accompanies  the  absorption  of  a  gram  molecule  of  water 
vapor  by  a  very  large  quantity  of  fused  sodium  hydrate  has  a  value 
of  approximately  33,000  gram  calories.  This  high  value  arises 
from  the  fact  that  fused  sodium  hydrate  holds  the  last  traces  of 
water  with  unusual  tenacity,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  others. 

One  can  carry  out  the  theoretical  conception  on  the  basis  of  the 
Helmholtz  relation  above  given,  in  still  another  way.  One  can,  for 
instance,  suppose  at  the  start  that  an  equilibrium  exists  between  a 
fused  salt  containing  water,  and  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  water 
above  it.  In  this  way  one  arrives  at  the  conception  that  the  action 
of  our  chain  depends  on  the  change  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen, 
which  has  a  pressure  of  0.2  atmosphere,  and  the  hydrt^n  which 
has  an  atmospheric  pressure,  into  water  vapor  of  a  pressure  oor- 
■  responding  to  the  state  of  equilibrium  above  the  wafer  containing 
the  fused  salt.  When  we  integrate  the  above-mentioned  differential 
equation  of  Helmholtz,  and  for  comparison  consider  the  known 
values  of  the  force  of  the  Grove  gas  chain,  we  can  calculate  the 
vapor  pressure  above  the  fused  sodium  hydrate  at  different  tem- 
peratures.    The  carrying  out  of  these  theoretical  calculations  n- 
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qniree  a  more  extended  representfttion  of  the  case  and  this  departs 
too  far  from  the  intention  of  this  diEca<ision,  to  be  embodied  here. 
One  can  find  it  in  an  extended  treatment  of  the  subject  which  haa 
appeared  in  the  German  language  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  Elektro- 
chemie.'  The  result  of  the  calculations  is  that  the  vapor  pressure 
above  fnsed  Boditun  hjdrate  at  300  deg.  is  extremely  small  and  in- 
creases with  increasing  temperature.  The  fused  mass  is,  there- 
fore, especially  hygroscopic  near  its  point  of  solidification,  and  the 
force  of  the  hydrogen-oxygen  chain  at  this  temperature  is  the 
highest.  That  the  force  of  the  Jacques  carbon  cell  increases  with 
the  temperature  is  not  in  contradiction  with  this,  but  is  explained 
according  to  our  former  statement  by  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of 
'  hydrogen  by  the  carbon  increases  in  rapidity  very  quickly  with  in- 
creasing temperature. 

dBOCBBIOn. 

The  foUtnriTtg  Mmmunicatioa  bj  Mr.  C.  J.  Read,  on  th«  aubject  Of  the 
paper  of  Messra.  Uaber  luid  Bruner,  was  presented  by  Frotetsor  Butgeaa 
in  Mr.  Reed's  absence: 

I  would  Cfjl  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  io-CKlled  Jacques  cell  was 
iarented,  not  by  Jacques,  but  by  Henri  Adolphe  Archereau  of  Paris,  who 
obtained  for  it  British  pateot  No.  1037,  Feb.  28,  IS83. 

According  to  this  paper  the  cathode  ot  the  cell  i^onaiats  of  a  film  ot 
iron  jxide,  which  is  not  reduced  by  the  electrolytic  action  but  merely  acta 
as  an  aoeorber  of  oxj'gen  remaining  itself  unreduced.  It  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  paper  if  the  authors  had  given  some  of  the 
proofs  of  this  statement,  or  at  least  indicated  the  nature  of  the  expert- 
mental  evidence  on  whic'h  the  statement  is  based.  Frof.  Elihu  ThamB<m' 
states  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  that  the  action  of  the  celt  Is  to  reduce 
this  film  of  iron  oxide  to  metal  and  the  action  ot  the  injected  oxygen  is 
to  reoxidize  the  reduced  iron.  All  of  my  experiments  have  conSrmed  this. 
The  film  of  oxide  is  always  rapidly  reduced  on  the  passage  of  current 
to  a  film  ot  metallic  iron  which  has  a  characteristic  grayish  blue  color 
and  a  powerful   reducing  action. 

The  statement  in  the  psper  that  there  ta  a  permanent  layer  of  Iron 
oxide  which  acts  as  a  cathode  hy  absorbing  and  giving  up  oxygen,  without 
it»elf  undergoing  electrochemical  change,  seems  to  me  a  most  remarkable 
one  and  one  that  requires  st  lease  some  proof.  The  authors  do  not  even 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  experimental  evidence  on  this  point  it  tbey 
have  found  any. 

The  paper  states  that  this  alleged  peculiar  behavior  is  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  sodium  manganate,  but  does  not  stats  nor  give  us  even 
a  hint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  manganat«  accomplished  this  impor- 

1.  1904,  Vol.  X,  page  69F. 
Vour.  Franklin  InsUtut«,  Nov.,  lB9e. 
Vol.  II  —  *" 
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tont  function,  whether  it  is  b;  chemical  or  electTOchemical  action  or  merdy 
bj  its  presence. 

If  the  action  of  the  manganat«  ia  mcTely  by  its  "  preeeaoe  "  and  is  not 
chemical  or  electrochemical,  then  the  minute  quantity  of  manganese  aaid 
ti>  be  present,  or  even  a  single  molecule,  would  be  &s  amply  sufficient  as 
a  larger  quantity.  But  if  the  manganate  has  any  chemical  or  etectro- 
chemical  action,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  manganate,  in  quantities  so  minute 
that,  at  most,  only  some  thousandths  of  a  milligram  could  be  in  contact 
with  the  cathode,  transmitting  currents  of  hundreds  of  amperes  such  as 
have  been  taJcen  continuously   for  hours  from  these  cells. 

If  (for  the  sake  of  argument  only)  we  admit  the  allegations  of  the 
paper  in  regard  to  manganese  and  iron-OJ:ide  lilms,  there  is  still  no  ex- 
planation  on  any  theory  except  that  of  thermo-electric  action,  ol  the  fact 
that  an  iron  rod  may  be  substituted  tor  the  carbon  rod  with  the  produc- 
tion of  an  even  greater  e.m.f.,  amounting  to  as  much  as  1.15  volts.'  Nor. 
is  there  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  current  of  illuminating  goa 
produces  substantially  the  same  effect  as  a  current  of  air;'  nor  of  the 
production  of  the  current  by  the  use  of  a  crucible  of  pure  silver  Instead 
of  the  iron  pot  and  of  sodium  hydroxide  made  from  metallic  sodium  fre« 
from  manganese  and  all  other  impurities.' 

The  probable  electrochemical  reaction  in  the  cell  has  been  very  dearly 
stated  by  Ostwald.* 

He  describes  the  reaction  in  the  zinc-copper-oxide  cell  as  the  strict  ana- 
logue of  the  Jacques  cell,  and  the  paper  before  us  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  contain  anything  which  controverts  the  position  taken  by  Ostwald.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension,  and  because  Ostwald's  state- 
ment is  exceedingly  clear,  exact  and  positive,  I  will  quote  his  words; 

"  We  possess  in  this  cell  the  complete  analogue  of  the  Jacques  cell. 
The  rCle  of  the  zinc  is  played  by  carbon,  the  rnle  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
by  ferric  oxide,  or  by  sodium 'ferrate.  The  cell  will  work  until  one  of  the 
three  necessary  constituents  is  exhausted.  Since,  according  to  Jacques, 
ferric  oxide  is  the  constituent  present  in  the  smallest  quantity,  the  activity 
of  the  cell  depends  entirely  upon  the  renewal  of  the  exhausted  ferric  oxide, 
i.  e.,  on  the  amount  of  air  or  oxygen  which  is  conveyed  to  the  iron  cathode. 

"  If  we  were  to  construct  the  Lalande  cell  with  plates  of  porous  metallic 
copper  instead  of  copper  oxide,  we  should  then  be  able  to  obtain  from  it 
a  current  only  in  proportion  as  fresh  copper  oxide  is  generated,  say  by  the 
blowing  in  of  air  to  the  cathode,  or  by  allowing  it  to  partially  project  In 
the  air,  and  giving  it  a  slow  rotary  movement,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
reduced  parts  should  be  practically  exposed  to  the  air. 

"As  may  be  seen,  in  this  cell  as  well  as  in  the  Jacques  cell,  the  only 
active  substance  is  the  absorbed  oxygen,  and  the  energy  which  is  set  free 
by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  with  the  copper  or  the  iron,  is  lost  as  far  a* 
the  electrical  process  is  concerned.     There  is  practically  no  way  known  «• 

'Electrical  World,  July  25,  1896. 

'Tram.  Am.  Inst,  of  Electrical  Eng.,  Apr.  27,  189B. 

"Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  December,  1898. 

'Am.  Electrician,  January,  1893. 
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j«t  for  preventing  this  loss.  If  the  cftthode  of  the  Jacques  cell  conBisted 
«f  any  nonoxidizable  metal  which  urould  simply  absorb  the  oijgeii,  »m 
pallAdiiun  aheorba  hydrogen,  a  far  higher  cm.!,  might  be  secured,  becauw 
in  this  cnse  the  potential  of  free  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  very  hi^, 
would  Ifecome  effective.  Free  oxygen,  however,  is  unfortunately  a  sub- 
stance which,  despite  its  high  potential,  reacts  very  slowly,  and  in  order 
to  realize  practical  velocity  of  reaction,  we  must  put  up  with  the  loss  ot 
potential  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  copper  or  iron." 

No  theory  could  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  electrochemical  reaction  or 
harmonize  better  with  observed  facts  than  this  statement  of  Ostwald. 

The  source  of  the  e.m.f.  is  therefore  a  question  of  the  energy  of  this 
electrochemical  reaction.  If  the  complete  electrochemical  reaction  of  the 
cell,  including  necessarily  the  chemical  change  at  both  electrodes,  viz.,  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  reduction  of  iron  oxide,  evolves  energy,  that 
energy  will  produce  an  e.ra.f.  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  If  this  com- 
plete electrochemical  action  absorbs  energy,  it  will  oppose  an  e.m.f.  to  the 
current  and  the  e.m.f.  producing  the  current  must  necessarily  originate  in 
some  other  source  than  the  electrochemical  action. 

The  only  possible  electroctiemical  reaction,  according  to  Ostwald's  state- 
ment quoted  above,  is  the  reduction  of  an  oxide  of  iron  by  the  oxidation 
of  carbon.  Vv'hether  the  carbon  be  oxidised  to  CO  or  GO,  and  whether  the 
iron  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  from  an  oxide,  or  reduced  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  oxide,  the  energy  of  the  carbon  alone  in  either  case  is  not 
sufficient  for  th?  reduction  of  the  iron  and  can  not,  therefore,  supply  any 
excess  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy.  There  is  only  one  other  source 
of  enei^  present,  viz..  the  beat  used  in  maintaining  the  high  temperature. 
How  can  we  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  heat  is  the  source  of 
the  e.m.f.  \Ve  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  energy  of  an  equivalent  carbon 
b  less  than  the  energy  of  nn  equivalent  of  iron  and  that  an  equivalent  of 
iron  can  not  be  reduced  by  the  energy  of  nn  equivalent  of  carbon,  ther* 
being  slwsyn  required  the  energy  of  additional  carbon  burned  in  an  addi- 
tional independent  reaction. 

The  thermo-chemical  equations  of  the  various  possible  reactions  in  this 
cell  have  been  given  by  me  elsewhere,*  and  if  manganese  were  substituted 
for  iron  the  electrochemical  action  would  require  even  greater  absorption 
of  energy. 

Measurcmente  of  potentials  alone  can  not  determine  the  electrochemical 
reaction  of  a  cell.  The  measurements  of  temperatures  and  potentials  (^ven 
in  this  paper,  however,  show  very  clearly  that  the  e.m.f.  is  not  only 
dependent  upon,  but  is  directly  proportional  to.  the  temperature,  as  would 
be  expected  if  the  action  were  thermo-electric.  The  statement  that  "the 
temperature  produces  no  effect  on  the  potential  within  the  given  wide 
range  "  is  a  denial  of  tlie  figures  given  in  the  paper,  an  well  as  a  denial 
of  our  generally  accepted  conclusions  thermodynamically  deduced. 

If  I  understand  the  authors  correctly,  the  claim  is  that  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
cell  originates  in  the  union  of  free  oxygen  and  free  hydrogen  and  that  the 
intensity  ot  the  e.m.f.  io  proportional   to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

*EUotTioal  Worid,  Jan.  2,  1897. 
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hydrogen  Is  erolved  and  that  this  increases  with  tlie  temperature.  This 
is  certainly  a  new  theory  of  e.m.f. — that  it  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  the  chemical  reagent  present. 

I  would  ask  where  the  hydrogen  for  this  supposed  reaction  comex  fromT 
The  paper  says  it  is  reduced  by  the  carbon,  but  this  can  not  occur  without 
the  Absorption  of  heat,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  tlie  following 
tbermochemical  reaction: 

68    .  29 

2x60  97 

U  +  2li,U  =  CO,  +  2H, 

The  Urat  reaction  absorbs  heat  corresponding  to    2x23  24  ^^'^^  ^^ 

and  the  second  to  — —  — ^0.44  volt.  Where  does  this  energy  coma 
from  if  not  from  the  applied  heati 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  broad  method  of  determining  the  source  of 
e.m.f.  in  this  celt,  without  reference  to  potential  differences.  If  the  energy 
of  the  current  is  derived  from  heat,  the  process  must  be  thermo-electric. 
If  it  is  derived  directly  from  chemical  energy,  it  is  electrochemical  or  gal- 
vanic. The  only  possible  source  of  chemical  energy  in  the  cell  is  ailmitted 
to  be  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  If  the  carbon  is  directly  oxidiEed  by 
free  oxygen,  the  process  is  combustion  and  produces  only  heat.  In  order 
to  be  electrochemical,  the  oxidation  must  be  accomplished  by  oxygen  derived 
from  a  preexisting  oxide  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  at 
both  terminals,  as  in  all  other  electrochemical  reactions.  Even  in  the 
Grove  gas  cell  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  must  Brst  combine  with  platinum 
l>efore  they  cnn  produce  electrochemical  reaction.  With  carbon  electrodes, 
instead  of  platinum,  the  oxygen-hydrogen  celt  gives  no  e.m.f.  and  no  electro- 
chemical reaction.  In  the  so  called  Jacques  cell  there  is  no  oxide  present 
which  carbon  can  decompose  without  absorbing  energy.  The  energy  of 
combustion  of  the  oxygen  and  reduced  iron  at  the  cathode,  as  Ostwald 
says  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  "  is  lost  as  far  as  the  electrical  process 
is  concerned."  As  there  is  no  possible  electrochemical  action  present  in 
the  cell  except  those  which  absorb  energy,  the  energy  of  the  cell  must  be 
derived  from  heat. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bancboit  (Chairman)  :  Experiments  made  in  my  lal>oratory 
several  years  ago  showed  that  the  carlion  dissolved  quantitatively,  which 
does  not  seem  quite  compatible  with  very  small  reactions  between  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  and  further.  I  should  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  would  happen  in  case  the  caustic  soda  were  replaced  more  or  less 
completely  by  sodium  carbonate.  Of  course  the  temperature  would  be  very 
much  higher.  Personally,  I  think  the  caustic  soda  is  necessary  for  the 
reaction. 

DOCTOB  Kahlekbebo;  Do  you  say  the  carlion  dissolves  quantitatively 
or  simply  disintegrates  T 

Chaibuan:     It  dissolves  very  nearly  quantitatively. 

The  following  paper  wns  then  read  by  the  author; 
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METALS. 


BY  PROF.  LOUIS  KAHLENBERG,  VniverMg  of  Wwcoww. 
Delegate  of  the  American  Electrochemical  Society. 


The  current  conception  of  the  electrochemical  Beries  of  the 
metala  is  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  in  a  seriea  so  that  any 
metal  will  be  electropositive  to  all  that  follow  it,  and  electronega- 
tive to  all  that  precede  it;  and  that  any  member  of  the  series  will 
chemically  replace  all  the  metala  that  follow  it,  and  in  turn  be 
leplaced  by  those  that  precede  it  in  the  series.  In  seeking  com- 
binations of  metals  that  would  produce  the  highest  electromotive 
forces,  Volta  discovered  the  possibility  of  arranging  metals  in  an 
electrochemical  Beries;  though,  as  pointed  out  by  Oatwald  in  his 
history  of  electrochemistry,  he  did  not  at  first  realize  that  he  had 
thus  discovered  a  fundamental  property  of  the  metals. 

Since  the  time  of  Volta  the  electrochemical  series  of  the  metala 
has  figured  with  more  or  less  prominence  in  all  treatises  on  chem- 
istry and  electrochemistry.  The  position  of  the  metals  in  the 
aeries  is  determined  by  their  replacing  power,  but  particularly  by 
the  difference  of  potential  existing  between  the  metals  in  contact 
with  each  other,  or  better  in  contact  with  an  electrolyte.  The 
electrolyte  usually  employed  is  a  solution  of  some  salt  or  acid  in 
water.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  character  of  the  acid  or 
salt  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  used  exert  an  infiuenec  upon 
the  diSerence  of  potential  between  the  metal  and  the  solution.  This 
point  is  well  discussed  by  Jabn  in  the  opening  pages  of  hie  treatise 
on  electrochemistry.  Kevertheless,  the  general  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  electrochemical  series  at  present  is  that  it  really  represents 
a  fundamental  property  of  the  metals,  and  that,  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  electrolyte  into  which  the  metals  are  dipped  when  the 
electromotive  forces  are  measured,  affects  the  electrochemical  series 
somewhat,  such  effects  are  but  slight,  and  the  order  of  the  metala 
in  the  series  remains  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases. 
[53] 
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Thra  view  has  do  doubt  been  strengthened  by  the  theory  of 
fTernst,  according  to  which  each  metal  is  endowed  with  an  electro- 
lytic solution  tension,  an  inherent  property  of  tiie  metal  tending 
to  drive  it  into  the  Bolution  into  which  the  metal  dips,  and  which 
varies  only  with  th«  nature  of  the  solvent  employed  in  forming 
the  solution.  The  theory  of  Nemst  postulates  the  theory  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation,  and  it  is  conceived  that  that  which  operates 
against  the  hypothetical  solution  tension  of  the  metal  is  the  so- 
called  osmotic  pressure  of  the  simple  ions  of  that  particular  metal 
in  the  solution.  On  the  basis  of  this  view,  it  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  tlie  dilference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  a 
solution  of  its  salt  would  always  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  other 
tbings  might  be  contained  in  the  solution  or  what  solvent  might 
bp  used,  as  long  as  the  concentration  of  the  ions  of  the  particular 
metal  in  question  remained  constant.  A  few  preliminary  experi- 
ments made  by  Jones,*  however,  soon  showed  that  it  was  neces^ 
sary  to  assume  that  the  electrolytic  solution  tension  of  a  metal 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent 

During  the  last  six  years  the  differences  of  potential  between 
metals  and  solutions,  particularly  such  solutions  in  which  water  is 
not  used  as  a  solvent,  have  been  one  of  the  subjocts  of  study  in  my 
laboratory.'  In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  there  were  em- 
ployed, besides  carbon,  twenty  different  metals  as  electrodes ;  thirty- 
five  different  solvents  were  used  in  making  up  the  solutions;  and 
fifteen  different  salts  were  employed  as  solutes.  The  metals  serving 
as  electrodes  included  all  of  those  in  common  use,  while  the  sol- 
vents and  solutes  selected  represented,  as  far  as  possible,  typical 
snbstances.  In  the  selection  of  the  solvents  and  solutes,  the  ques- 
tions of  secnring  sufficient  solubility  and  electrolytic  conductivity 
necessarily  influenced  the  choice  very  greatly. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  work  is  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  at  a  fixed  temperature  the  difference  of  potential  between  a 
metal  and  an  electrolyte  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  metal 
and  upon  the  composition  of  the  electrolyte.  Not  only  does  the 
character  of  the  solvent  affect  this  diiferencc  of  potential,  or,  if 
the  theory  of  Nernst  and  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  be 
assumed,  not  only  does  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  simple  ions  of 

I.  Z«if.  Phgtilc.  Chem.  U,  340  (1894}. 

8.  OHupare  Jour.  Phye.  Chem.  3,  370  ()8B0)  ;  Ibid.,  4,  709  (1900)  ;  alw 
Tratu.  Amer.  Elect r<K'h em.  ScN!.  2,  SO   (1902). 
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tbe  metal  in  the  solution  and  the  Bo-called  electrolytic  eolution 
tension  of  the  metal  determine  the  difference  of  potential,  but  every 
ingredient  used  in  making  up  the  eolution  affects  this  difference 
of  potential  to  Bome  extent,  and  frequently  very  materially  indeed. 
Nor  would  the  aseumptiou  of  eo-called  complex  ions,  or  of  an  in- 
fluence which  the  solutes  might  have  on  the  concentration  of  tbe 
ions  of  the  metal  in  question  (for  which  aesumptions  there  would 
moreover  frequently  be  no  grounds)  enable  one  to  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  electrolytic  solution  tension  of  a  metal  is  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  the  solvent  but  also  by  the  solute.  But  if  the 
electrolytic  solution  tension  of  a  metal  is  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  solvent  and  also  by  that  of  the  solute,  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  this  quantity,  which  is  viewed  by  Nernst  as  an 
inherent  property  of  the  metal  itself,  is  in  reality  as  much  a  func- 
tion of  all  the  ingredients  in  the  electrolyte  as  of  the  metal.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
a  further  result  of  tbe  investigations  carried  on  here,  namely,  that 
the  change  which  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and 
the  surrounding  solution  undergoes  when  any  constituent  of  the 
solution  is  altered,  is  in  general  different,  either  as  to  magnitude  or 
direction,  or  both,  for  different  metals  toward  the  same  solution. 

I'he  facts  established  experimentally  in  these  researches  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal 
and  an  electrolyte  into  which  the  metal  dips  is  due  to  the  mutubl 
chemical  interaction  of  electrode  and  electrolyte.  On  the  basis  of 
tliis  view  the  facts  at  hand  can  readily  t)e  expiained.  It  becomes 
clear  at  once  why  a  change  in  any  ingredients  of  the  electrolyte 
should  affect  the  e.m.f.  developed,  and  why  in  the  case  of  differ- 
ent metals  this  effect  should  be  different  as  to  magnitude  or  sign, 
or  both,  for  one  and  the  same  change  in  the  electrolyte.  At  first 
thought  it  might  seem  that  this  view  of  ascribing  the  e.m.f.  de- 
veloped at  the  junction  between  a  metal  and  an  electrolyte  to  the 
chemical  affinity,  or  strain  tending  toward  interaction,  existing 
between  the  metal  and  the  electrolyte,  would  not  enable  one  to  detect 
regularities  existing  in  the  phenomena  of  the  electromotive  forces 
that  have  actually  been  measured,  but  this  is  a  delusion.  Simitar 
metals  behave  similarly  in  the  development  oE  potential  differences 
toward  an  electrolyte,  and  similar  ingredients  introduced  into  an 
electrolyte  produce  similar  effects  toward  one  and  the  same  metal 
in  the  development  of  potential  differences.    Bearing  this  in  mind 
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enables  one  to  detect  much  of  regularity  in  the  electromotive  forces 

measured. 

Ab  a  striking  instance  of  how  the  diScrence  of  potential  between 

a  metal  and  an  electrolyte  changes  when  one  of  the  ingredients 

of  the  electrolyte  is  gradually  altered,  the  following  illustration 

IN' 
may  be  giyen.    The  e.m.f.  of  the  chain:  Ag  — AgNO,  in  Pyridine 


F 


-AgKO,  in  Water|Ag,  is  0.482  volts  at  20°  C,  the  silver  in  the 

aqueous  solution  being  the  positive  pole  of  the  combination.  When 
in  the  first  half  of  the  chain  pyridine  is  gradually  replaced  by 
water,  keeping  the  solution  one-tenth  normal  for  AgNO,  and  allow- 
ing everything  else  in  the  chain  to  remain  unchanged,  the  e.m.f. 
of  the  combination  varies  as  indicated  in  Table  1.  The  first  column 
shows  the  composition  of  the  electrolyte  of  the  first  half  of  the 
chain  by  indicating  the  number  of  volumes  of  one-tenth  normal 
AgNO,  in  water  used  to  one  volume  of  one-tenth  normal  AgNO, 
in  pyridine ;  and  the  second  column  gives  the  e.  m,  i.  found.  The 
silver  dipping  in  the  one-t£nth  normal  AgXO,  solution  in  water 
remains  the  positive  pole  throughout. 


TABLE  1.' 

yolumM  of  ntar. 

K.M.F.  In  TOIM. 

0.00 

0.422 

0.33 

0.3J6 

1. 

0.339 

3. 

0.300 

r. 

0.259 

IS. 

0.210 

32. 

0.148 

64. 

0.055 

m. 

0.022 

S65. 

0.013 

611. 

0.011 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  Mr.  J.  P.  Magnusson,  fellow 
in  chemistry  at  this  university,  measure  the  differences  of  potential 
between  various  metels  dipping  in  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of 
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litbium  chloride.  The  Bolrents  used  in  making  up  theee  one-tenth 
normal  lithium  chloride  Bolutiona  were  pure  pyridine,  pure  water, 
and  mixtures  of  p3rridiiie  and  water  in  variouB  proportions.  Great 
care  was  used  to  have  all  the  materials  employed  of  a  high  degree 
of  purity,  and  to  have  the  aurfacea'cf  the  metala  free  from  con- 
tamination.    In  each  case  the  chain  measured  was  of  the  fonq, 

N  JV 

Metal  IjT-LiCl  in  pyridine,  water,  or  pyridine  +  water  |  j-  AgNO, 

in  pyridine  |  Ag,  The  second  half  of  the  chain  always  remained 
unchanged;  and  for  the  value  of  this  half  of  the  combination  I  had 
previoualy  found* — 0.573  volt,'  on  the  assumption  that  the  half 
cell,  — nKCI-HgCl  |  Hg  is  equal  to  —0.56  volt 

In  Tables  2  to  6,  which  follow,  tlte  metal  in  the  first  half  of  the 
chain  is  indicated  in  the  first  column;  in  the  itecond  column  is 
given  the  total  e.m.f.  of  the  chain  indicated  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  and  in  the  third  column  is  given  the  difference  of  potential 
of  the  first  half  of  the  combination  referred  to  the  value  — 0.56 
volt  for  the  normal  calomel  electrode.  In  computing  the  values  in 
the  third  column,  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  sign. 


TABLE  S 


MeUl. 

1  Mg 

2  Zn 

3  Cd 

4  Ua 

5  Al 

6  Pb 

7  Sn 

8  Cn 

9  Co 

10  Ni 

11  Sb 
IS  Bi 
13  Hg 


.  in  pyridine  | 

Pq  Ag\03  in  pyridine  |  Ag. 

Total  E^.F. 

E.M.F.offlr9tlialf. 

1.211   volts 

+0.638  volta 

1.043 

+0.470 

0.966- 

+0.393 

0.808 

+0.235 

0.705 

+0.132 

0.663 

+0.090 

0.618 

+0.044 

0.595 

+0.022 

0.548 

—0.025 

0.444 

—0.129 

0.438 

—0.135 

0.423 

—0.148 
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MeUL 

Total  E3LF. 

E.M.F.offl«t] 

14  Ag 

0.398 

—0.175 

15  Cr 

0.38r. 

—0.187 

16  Au 

0.309 

—0.264 

17  Fe 

0.888 

—0.286 

18  Pd 

0.861 

— 0.322 

19  Pt 

0.199 

—0.374 

SO  C 

O.IH 

TABLE  3. 

—0.727 

Chain:    Ketal  \-r^  LiCl  in  1  vol  water +3  vols,  pyridine  | 
AgNO,  in  pyridine  |  Ag. 

UeUI. 

1  Mg 

2  Zn 

3  Mn 

4  Al 

5  Fb 

6  Cd 

7  Cn 

8  Co 

9  Sn 

10  Fe 

11  Sb 

12  Ni 

13  Bi 

14  Hg 
16  Ag 

16  Pt 

17  Cr 

18  Pd 

19  An 

20  C 


ToUl  E.M.F. 

B.U.F.  of  first  half. 

1.697  volte 

+1.184  volte 

1.244 

+0.671 

1.069 

+0.496 

0.896 

+0.321 

0.6S0 

+0.077 

0.637 

+0.064 

0.668 

—0.005 

0.542 

—0.031 

0.486 

— O.087 

0.402 

—0.171 

0.384 

—0.189 

0.365 

—0.208 

0.365 

—0.208 

0.194 

—0.379 

0.169 

—0.404 

0.166 

—0.417 

O.ISS 

—0.448 

0.119 

—0.454 

0.101 

—0.472 

0.119 

-0.698 
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TABLE  4. 

Chain :    Metal  |  -^LiCl  in  1  yol. 

water  +  1  vol.  pyridim 

AgNO»  in  pyridine|Ag. 

Metal.                   Total  E.M.F.. 

E.M.F.offit«thal(. 

1  Mg                   1.669   volte 

+1.096  volte 

2  Zn                    1.847 

+0.674 

3  Hn                 1.188 

+0.555 

4  Al                    0.8S6 

+0.281 

JS  Fb                    0.698 

+0.1S5 

«  Cd                    0.669 

+0.086 

7  Co                    0.569 

—0.014 

8  Cn                    0.688 

—0.045 

9  Sn                    0.419 

—0.124 

10  Fo                    0.4U 

—0.162 

11  Sb                    0.370 

—0.803 

19  Ni                    0.336 

—0.237 

13  Bi                   0.318 

—0.855 

14  Hg                   0.106 

—0.467 

16  Or                    0.100 

—0.467 

16  Pt                    0.074 

—0.499 

17  Ag                   0.067 

—0.506 

W  An                   0.006 

—0.567 

18  Pd                    O.OIS 

—0.586 

SO  C                      0.121 

—0.694 

ijf , 


TABLE  6. 
Chain :  Metal  |  ^  LiCl  in  3  vole,  water  +  1  vol  pyridine  1 
AgNOj  in  pyridine  |  Ag. 


1  Mg 
8  Mn 

3  Zn 

4  AI 
6  Od 

6  Pb 

7  Co 

8  Cl 


Total  EM.F. 

E.M.F.ofBntl»lf 

1.662  volts 

+1.089   volte 

1.212 

+0.639 

1.188 

+0.615 

0.828 

+0.255 

0.746 

+0.173 

0.669 

+0.096 

0.548 

+0.086 

0.486 

—0.088 

0.436 

—0.137 
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MeUl. 

Total  E^.F. 

EJ>f.F.otanthalf. 

10  I'e 

0.417 

—0.156 

11  Sb 

0.316 

—0.257 

IS  Ni 

0.316 

—0.257 

13  Bi 

0.297    . 

—0.276 

14  Cp 

0.082 

—0.491 

15  Ag 

0.075 

—0.498 

16  Hg 

0.056 

—0.517 

17  Pt 

0.006 

—0.567 

18  Pd 

0.006 

—0.667 

19  Au 

0.015 

—0.588 

20  C 

0.075 

TABLE  6. 

—0.648 

Cliaiii:  Metal 

^LiClinw.te,|^ 

AgNO,  in  pyridine  |  Ag. 

Met*l. 

Total  EM.F. 

E.M.F.otarBthalf. 

IMg 

1.6G6  volts 

-1-1.093   volts 

2  Hn 

1.151 

-i-0.579 

3  Zn 

1.111 

+0.538 

i  Cd 

0.788 

+0.209 

5  Al 

0.777 

+0.204 

6  Pb 

0.697 

+0.124 

1  Fe 

0.593 

+0.020 

8  Co 

0.460 

—0.123 

9  Sn 

0.403 

—0.170 

10  Bi 

0.273 

—0.300 

11  Sb 

0.271 

—0.302 

18  On 

0.888 

—0.345 

13  Ni 

0.189 

—0.384 

14  Ag 

0.131 

—0.448 

15  Cr 

0.065 

—0.508 

16  Pd 

0.009 

—0.564 

17  Hg 

0.020 

—0.593 

18  Pt 

0.038 

—0.611 

19  Au 

0.054 

—0.627 

20  C 

0.067 

—0.640 

To  facilitate  comparison,  the  values  in  the  third  columns  of 
Tables  8  to  6  are  gathered  together  in  Table  7,  the  headings  of  the 
columns  of  the  latter  fable  indicating  the  composition  of  the  solvent 
used. 
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The  electrolyte  was  —  Li  CI,  tbe  Bolvent  used  being  indicated  by 
the  beading  of  each  colnmn. 


Pyridine. 

iTOl. 

StoIs, 

nterpliu 

IvoL  w 

iTOl.p 

;s£- 

BtoIi.  wM«rpluB 

Wiur. 

Mg  H 

M>.«» 

vr 

j-l.lW 

Mg  -1 

Kg  +i.eee 

Mr 

^ 

n^^ 

c    -o.m 

^ 

-fl.eos 

C      -O.OW 

C      -«.MS 

u 

-0.640      1 

In  order  to  compare  these  results  with  those  of  Neumann,'  wbo 
measured  the  differencea  of  potential  between  metals  and  aqueous 
solutions  of  their  salts,  the  values  he  found  are  given  id  Table  8. 

TABLE  8.'  Volt^ 

Magnesiiun +  1 .  231 

Aluminum +  1 ,  015 

Manganese +0.824 

Zinc 4-0.503 

Cadmium +  0.174 

Iron +0.087 

Cobalt —0.015 

Nickel —0.020 

Lead .■ —  0.095 

0.  Zeit.  Ph)/»ik.  Chem.  14,  220   (1694). 

T.  This  tahlv  ii  taken  from  Neumann's  paper,  Zett.  Phytik.  Cliem.  14, 
229  (1894).  The  values  recorded  were  obtained  with  the  solutions  of  the 
chlorides  of  the  metala  except  in  the  case  of  Cu.  Hj;  and  Ag  where  the 
snIphatcB  were  used.  The  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  Bi,  Sb,  and  Sn  con- 
taioed  excess  of  acid. 
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Table  8 — {Continued).  Volta. 

BiBmuth —0.315 

Antimony — 0.37fi 

Tin —0.085 

Copper —0.515 

Mercury —  0.980 

Silver —0.974 

Palladium —  1.06C 

Platinum —  1 .  140 

Gold —  1 .356 

Comparing  the  values  in  the  first  column  of  Table  7  with  those 
in  Table  8,  it  appears  that  the  one-tenth  normal  lithium  chloride 
solution  in  pyridine  ie  less  positive  toward  Mg,  Zn,  Mn,  Al,  t!o,  Ni, 
and  Fe  than  are  the  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  these  metals, 
whereas  for  all  the  other  metals  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  colimin 
5,  Table  7,  the  values  for  Mg,  Mn,  Al,  Pe,  Co,  and  Ni  show  that 
toward  these  metals  \he  one-tenth  normal  lithium  chloride  solution 
in  water  is  less  positive  than  are  the  aqueous  solutions  of  their 
SHlts  (compare  Table  8),  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  other 
mettle.  And  again,  when  columns  8  to  4,  Table  7,  are  compared 
with  Table  8  the  same  will  be  observed  for  the  metals  just  men- 
tioned. Bearing  in  mind  that  the  lithium  chloride  content  of  the 
solutions  in  Table  7  remains  constant  and  that  these  lithium  chlor- 
ide solutions  are  more  positive  toward  the  metals  just  mentioned 
and  less  so  toward  the  other  metals,  than  are  the  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  the  metals  toward  the  latter  (Table  8),  it  seems  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  effect  noted  is  due  largely  to  the  substitution 
of  the  lithium  chloride  for  the  salts  of  the  metals. 

A  comparison  of  columns  1  and  5,  Table  f,  shows  clearly  the 
striking  effect  which  a  substitution  of  pyridine  for  water  produces 
on  the  electrochemical  series,  and  also  on  the  absolute  values  of  the 
potentials.  The  intermediate  columns  3  to  4  show  by  what  grada- 
tions  the  values  of  column  1  pass  into  those  of  column  5.  These 
effects  are  different  for  different  metals  as  is  shown  by  the  iccom- 
panying  Figure  1,  in  which  ordinates  represent  differences  of  poten- 
tial and  abscissas  per  cent  of  water  by  volume  contained  in  tiie 
solvent  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  7  that  magnesium  maintains 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  series  throughout  and  carbon  remains  at 
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the  foot,  vhile  the  other  metals  snSer  great  diapUcements  in  some 
cases,  and  lesser  ones  in  others.  The  absolute  values  ot  the  poten- 
tials in  Golimms  1  and  5  in  Table  7  are  in  general  quite  different. 
In  the  pyridine  solution  the  potentials  are  distributed  over  a  smaller 
range,  +0 .  638  for  Mg  and  —  0 .  374  for  Pt  or  a  total  difference  of 
I.OIS;  vhile  in  the  aqueous  solution  the  difference  is  -|-  1.090  for 
Mg  and  — 0.611  for  Pt,  or  a  difference  of  1.704,  being  a  very 
material  difference  indeed.  This  is  veil  brought  out  graphically  in 
Figure  7. 

Toward  the  noble  metals  the  pyridine  solution  is  more  positive 
than  the  aqueous  solution  (compare  colunms  1  and  5,  Table  7). 
This  is  on  the  whole  what  one  would  expect  considering  what  is 
known  concerning  the  affinity  which  these  metals  have  for  the  ele- 
ments of  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  pyridine  on  the  other, 
I'erhaps  the  most  notable  displac^nent  of  any  metal  in  t^  aeries 
is  that  of  iron.  In  column  1,  Table  7,  it  stands  below  gold,  whereas 
in  column  5  it  is  next  to  lead.  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in 
pyridine  may  be  boiled  in  contact  with  iron  without  precipitating 
the  silver  or  even  tarnishing  the  iron.  This  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  electromotive  behavior. 

The  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  a  solution  may 
then  vary  very  greatly  with  a  change  in  the  solute  as  well  aa  with  a 
change  in  the  solvent ;  and  since  this  variation  differs  in  the  case  of 
different  metals  for  one  and  the  same  change  in  the  electrolyte, 
either  as  to  direction  or  magnitude,  or  both,  the  electrochemical 
series  of  the  metals  is  frequently  subject  to  relatively  very  con- 
siderable variations,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  something  even 
fairly  constant.  The  work  of  earlier  experimenters,  such  as  Fech- 
ner,  de  la  Rive,  Faraday  and  Wheatstone,  and  in  more  recent  years 
the  measurements  of  Syhanus  P.  Thompson,  all  of  which  were 
made  with  aqueous  solutions,  serve  to  illustrate  and  to  emphasize 
the  same  fact.  A  clear  recognition  of  these  changes  in  the  clectro- 
cliemical  series  is  of  great  importance  in  eleclrocheraical  practice, 
particularly  in  the  electrolytic  eeparation  of  the  metals. 

A  further  detailed  study  of  the  differences  of  potential  between 
metals  and  electroljtcs  from  the  stand-point  of  the  chemical  affinity 
existing  between  the  metal  and  the  electrolyte  as  the  determining 
factor  is  being  made  in  this  laboratory ;  for  though  —  since  Fara- 
day's law  holds  for  ali  electrolytes  as  far  as  known  at  present  — 
the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  an  electrolyte  is 
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iecogm2e<i  as  a  measure  of  the  chemical  aflfinity  existing  Dt- 
tween  them,  the  electromotive  forces  have  not  been  foreshadowed 
from  the  afimitiea  involved.  The  Helmholtz-Gibbs  formula,  to  be 
sure,  enables  one  to  calculate  the  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  from 
s  knowledge  of  its  temperature  coefficient  and  of  the  thermal 
changes  vhich  accompany  the  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place 
in  the  cell  vrhen  the  circuit  is  closed. 

IMbcubsior. 

Dr.  W.  D.  BAiTCBOrr  (Owirmui) :  In  deducing  Um  van't  HoS-IUouU 
formul*  we  remove  trom  the  eolution  •  certain  unount  of  the  solvent  bjr 
memna  of  a  temi permeable  membrane  and  the  assumption  is  made  explicitly 
that  there  is  do  speeiUc  afGnity  between  the  solvent  and  the  solute  under 
these  circimtstances.  These  experiments  of  Mr.  Kahlenberg  seem  to  show 
that  such  an  afliiiitj  does  exist,  and  in  that  case  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
experiments  throw  a  good  deal  ol  doubt  on  our  present  manner  of  deter- 
mining molecular  weights  and  solutions — a  conclusion  of  course  which 
doea  not  terrlfj  Mr.  Kablenberg  In  any  respect. 

Dr.  H.  IC.  Pattxn:  Uranting  Doctor  Kahlenbeig's  point  that  we  have 
>n  atlinity  beween  solvent  and  salute,  this  affinity  is  measurable  by  the 
heat  of  union,  and  can  be  converted  into  volts.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
e.m.1.  varies  from  solvent  to  solvent,  it  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
heat  of  union  between  the  solute  and  solvent  for  the  particular  concen- 
tration of  electrolyte  used.  That  nas  not  been  done  here  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  thermal  data  are  not  yet  at  hand.  Of  course  we  are  limited 
by  our  inability  to  aerount  adequately  for  the  "  bound  energy,"  as 
Professor  T.  W.  Richards  states  in  bis  paper  on  the  Relation  of  the  Hy- 
pothesis of  CompreBsible  Atoms  to  Electrochemistry,  presented  yesterday  i 
■till  much  value  attaches  to  discriminating  use  of  heats  of  reaction  and 
of  solution. 

For  example,  the  single  potential  of  aluminum  against  lithium  chloride 
in  water  is  given  as  ■»■  0.204  volt,  and  nowhere  in  Fig.  1  rises  above  -t- 0.321 
Tolt.  In  table  I,  page  74,  Vol.  V,  Transactions  of  the  American  Electro- 
chemical Hocie^,  Hr.  Mott  gives  ■)- 1.45  volt  as  an  experimental  value  for 
the  single  potential  of  aluminum,  against  aqueous  aluminum  chloride, 
derived  from  the  decomposition  voltage  of  aluminum  chloride  3.45,  as  deter- 
mined between  platinum  electrodes.  The  low  value  given  by  Doctor  Kahlen- 
berg  Is  almost  certainly  due  to  a  fltm  upon  the  aluminum.  Aluminum 
gives  from  0.8  to  0.S5  volt  against  platinum  in  aluminum  bromide  dis- 
•clved  in  ethyl  bromide  for  the  total  cell;  but  if  a  current  be  passed  for 
a  time  with  the  aluminum  as  cathode  and  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cell  then 
measured,  its  total  voltage  is  some  8.3  volts,  and  the  true  single  potential 
of  aluminum  against  this  solution  is  seen  to  be  +1.1  volt.  Aluminum 
deposited  from  this  solution  shows  the  same  single  potential,  ■»■  1.1  volt. 
Under  proper  conditions,  then,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  single  potential  ol 
alnminam  fairly  well  defined. 
Voi_  n  — 5 
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Prof.  Louis  Kahucitb^u)  :  Concerning  the  question  of  ■emipemiMbla 
inembraneH,  1  ahould  like  to  Htate  that  during  the  past  year  I  h*T* 
given  this  matter  careful  attenticm  and  have  found  that  osmosia  is  reallf 
due  to  affinity.  Semipermeable  membranes,  so  called,  do  have  affinity  for 
solvents  which  they  permit  to  pass.  In  my  opinion  there  is  good  evidenca 
for  assuming  that  substances  dissolve  because  they  have  affinity  for  tha 
solvent  and  the  solvent  has  affinity  for  them. 

With  r^ard  to  the  rerasj-ks  of  Doctor  Patten,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
he  has  simplj'  given  us  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  problem  might  be  investi- 
gated further. 

As  to  the  single  potential  of  aluminum,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  figures  ordinarilj'  found  in  textbooks  are  quite  high.  The  potential 
as  letually  found  in  practice  is  usually  relatively  low,  which  fact  is  fre- 
quently explained  by  the  assumption  that  oxide  ftlms  form  on  the  platen 
We  might  very  well  consider  that  the  question  ol  the  exact  potential  of 
aluminum  is  still  a  debatable  one. 

The  following  papers  were  read  in  the  absence  of  the  authors  tiy  the 
section  secretary. 
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BY  ANSON  Q.  BETTS  AND  DR.  EDWAKD  F.  KEAN. 


The  ToltiUneters  which  are  employed  for  meaBuring  the  amount 
of  electricity  paasing  through  an  electric  circuit  are  the  silver 
voltameter,  the  copper  voltameter  and  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  detonat- 
ing gas  voltameter.  These  ate  named  in  the  order  of  their  ecientific 
importance. 

Since  there  ie  the  least  possibility  of  complications  occurring  iu 
the  deposition  of  silver  from  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  due  to  the  monovalency  of  silver,  the  results  obtained 
by  using  the  silver  voltameter  are  accepted  as  the  most  accurate. 
"  This  apparatus  ia  universally  recognized  as  the  most  accurate 
instrument  of  its  class."  (Oettel's  "Exercises  in  Electrochem- 
istry," p.  19.) 

Before  taking  up  the  experimental  part  of  this  paper,  a  short 
account  of  the  silver  voltameter  ia  given,  as  it  is  the  standard 
apparatufl  with  which  the  lead  voltameter  was  compared. 

"  The  uniform  results  obtained  in  the  electrolyais  of  a  concen- 
trated neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  have  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  the  silver  voltameter  as  the  standard  instrument  for  measuring 
electric  currents."  (Carhart's  "  University  Physics,"  p.  260.)  "It 
is  not  employed  for  currents  mwh  larger  than  1  ampere,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  the  material  used  for  constructing  the  apparatus." 
For  larger  currents  the  copper  voltameter  is  employed. 

The  results  obtained  by  tbe  use  of  the  copper  voltameter  are  not 
so  uniform  as  those  obtained  by  the  silver  voltameter,  because  the 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  copper  is  so  small,  and  also  becauoe 
the  weight  of  copper  deposited  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and 
of  the  current  density  at  the  cathode.  But  for  ordinary  current 
measurements,  the  copper  voltameter  ie  employed,  as  it  has  been 
fonnd  that  with  current  densities  of  1.5  to  14  amperes  per  sq.  ft. 
of  cathode  exposure,  the  results  are  fairly  accurate,  enough  eo 
for  ordinary  experimental  purposes,  and,  besides,  it  i^  an  inexpen- 
tive  apperatni. 

[67] 
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"  The  high  equivalent  weight  of  silTer  and  the  fact  that  a  vexy 
considerable  quantity  of  metal  is  precipitated  by  comparatively 
feeble  electric  currents  reduces  the  error  of  weigliing  the  deposit 
to  a  minimum.  The  disadvantage  which  must  be  recognized  in 
using  the  silver  voltameter  is  that  the  silver  is  greatly  inclined  to 
separate  as  crystals,  which  are  loosely  attached  to  the  cathode; 
consequently,  strong  currents  cannot  be  sent  through  the  apparatus 
for  any  length  of  time  without  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  depos- 
ited silver  becoming  detached.  The  electrolyte  recommended  is  a 
moderately  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  about 
15  to  30  grams  of  pure  silver  nitrate  in  100-cc  solution.  The 
anode  is  a  bar  of  pure  silver,  wrapped  with  muslin  or  filter  paper, 
and  the  cathode  is  either  a  sheet  of  silver  or  a  platinum  disk." 
(Oettel's  "  Electrochemical  Experiments,"  p.  38.) 

Prof,  Barker  wrote  that  "  it  is  evident  that  the  results  obtained 
hy  using  a  voltameter  for  measuring  electric  currents  will  be  the 
more  accurate  in  proportion  as  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
the  ion  employed  is  higher,"  In  most  precise  voltametric  work, 
therefore,  the  silver  voltameter  is  preferred,  since  the  chemical 
equivalent  weight  of  silver  is  107.93.  As  a  precaution  he  recom- 
mends that  "the  strength  of  current  which  is  allowed  fo  pass 
through  the  apparatus  should  not  exceed  6  milliamperee  per  sq.  cm 
cathode  surface"  (about  5  amperes  per  sq.  ft.).  (Barker''^ 
"Physics,"  p.  745.)  In  practice,  however,  a  current  density 
of  9  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  cathode  exposure  is  employed  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Klectric  Company  for  calibrating  electrical  measuring 
instruments.     (V.  of  T.  Record,  Vol.  IV,  p.  237.) 

Up  to  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  results  obtained  by 
using  the  silver  voltameter  were  thought  to  be  accurate,  but  since 
then  a  number  of  experimenters  have  conducted  careful  researches 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  inaccuracies  which  are  apt  to  occur  in 
using  this  apparatus.  Several  years  ago  the  Reichsanslalt  carried 
out  a  careful  research  and  found  that  a  source  of  error  in  using 
a  silver  voltameter  was  due  to  too  great  current  density,  and  also 
to  change  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  electrolyte,  caused  by  sec- 
ondary reactions  at  the  electrodes.  {Electrochemical  Industry, 
Vol.  I,  p.  36.) 

Modifications  of  the  silver  voltameter  have  been  described  by 
Farup  (Zeit.  f.  Ehciro-Ch emir .  Aug.  14.  190a)  and  by  T.  W. 
Richards,  who  found  that  with  the  ordinary  type  of  silver  voltameter 
the  results  obtained  vrere  not  quite  satisfactory.    Bicbarde  pointed 
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out  tfaftt  liie  moia  troable  ariaes  from  the  formation  of  complex  ioiu 
at  the  anode,  and  which,  when  transported  to  the  cathode,  deposits 
too  much  siWer.  This  he  prevented  by  osin^  a  fine-grained  porous 
cnp  for  the  anode  compartment.  Leduc  stated  that  he  hoped  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  disturbing  complex  ion  by  having  a 
small  current  density  at  the  anode.  {Electrockemical  Industry, 
Vol.  II,  p.  888.) 

In  the  Physical  Btview  of  June,  1904,  K.  E.  Outhe  describes  a 
series  of  experiments  which  he  made  in  order  to  compare  the  differ- 
ent forma  of  silver  voltameters.  He  found  that  "  tlie  usual  form 
of  silver  voltameter  is  not  a  veiy  reliable  instrument  for  measuring 
quantities  of  electricity,  but  that  the  Richards  porous-cup 
voltameter  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  for  the  purpose."  (Elec- 
trochemical Industry,  Vol,  II,  p.  288.) 

Judging  from  the  results  obtained  by  tbese  able  experimenters 
and  by  several  others,  the  inaccuracies  resulting  from  using  the  sil- 
ver voltameter  are  very  small  and  for  general  purposes  need  not  be 
considered.  "  The  variation  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
silver  is  from  0.011156,  obtained  by  Mascart,  to  0.011195  obtained 
by  Pellat  and  Leduc.  G.  Van  Dijk  and  J,  Kunst  found  the  mean 
value  of  2i  experiments  to  be  0.0111818,  which  the  authors  believe 
to  be  accurate  to  within  one  part  in  10,000."  (Electrochemical 
Industry,\o\.  II,  p.  117.) 

For  measuring  the  current  for  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  the 
calibration  of  electrical  instruments  and  for  finding  the  electro- 
efficiency  of  electro-chemical  experiments,  such  accuracy  as  men- 
tioned above  need  not  be  considered.  This  extreme  accuracy  need 
only  be  considered  in  establishing  the  standard  ampere  and  coulomb, 
and  for  comparison  in  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  of  the 
metals  by  electrolj-sia. 

"After  all,  the  silver  voltameter  with  its  faults  must  be  consid- 
ered a  standard  instrument  for  measuring  electric  current  until 
something  better  has  been  devised.  In  the  meantime  any  of  dia 
much  needed  improvements  in  it  will  be  welcomed."  (EUctro- 
dtemical  Industry.  Vol.  I.  p.  73.) 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  this  paper  to  try  to  re- 
place the  silver  voltameter  by  the  lead  voltameter,  but  to  describe 
the  lead  voltameter,  and  show  wherein  it  possesses  features  which 
might  be  a  means  of  its  replacing  the  copper  voltameter  for  tech- 
nical purposes,  such  as  calibrating  electrical  instruments  and  for 
comparison  of  electroeflSciency  of  electrochemical  nsethods. 
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The  advantages  which  the  Bilver  Toltameter  poeaceeei  ovei  the 
copper  voltameter  are,  that  the  electroequivalent  weight  of  silver 
is  almost  three  and  ooe-half  times  as  large  as  that  of  copper,  and 
that  copper  forms  two  compounds,  ia  one  of  which  the  valencjr  is 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  other.  Under  certain  conditions  of  current 
density  and  temperature  the  copper  compound  of  lower  valent^  is 
formed,  in  which  case  the  amount  of  copper  deposited  is  too  great 
Silver  also  gives  less  trouble  than  copper,  because  the  plates  are  lees 
liable  to  oxidation.  For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  the  copper 
voltameter  is  sufficiently  accurate,  when  the  requiremftnts  as  regardit 
current  density,  temperature  and  composition  of  electrolyte  are 
followed.  Its  general  use  is  due  principally  to  its  being  inexpen- 
sive, and  also  that  the  deposit  which  forms  is  smooth;  so  that  short- 
circuiting  due  to  growth  of  crystals  does  not  occur,  which  property 
allows  of  its  being  left  in  the  circuit  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  has  bpen  found  that  the  limits  of  current  density  in  the  copper 
voltameter  are  from  0.6  ampere  to  14  amperes  per  sq.  ft  {O.OG 
to  1.5  ampere  per  sq.  dm.)  of  cathode  surface  exposure. 
By  keeping  within  these  limits,  and  by  giving  due  attention  to 
temperature,  to  composition  of  electrolyte,  and  to  having  good  cir- 
culation of  the  electrolyte,  the  results  obtained  by  its  use  are  sufB- 
ciently  accurate  for  general  purpoaeB.  (Elb's  "  Eleetrolj'tic  Prepa- 
rations," p.   7;   Oettel's  "Electrochemical   Experiments,"  p.  40.) 

A  glance  at  a  table  of  electroequivalent  weights  of  the  metals 
will  show  that  the  metals  which  are  deposited  as  solid  metal  on  the 
cathode,  and  which  possess  high  electroequivalent  weights  are  silver 
(107.93),  lead  (103.46)  and  mercury  (100.00).  The  first  two 
metals  on  account  of  forming  hard  solid  cathode  deposits  are  well 
suited  for  voltameters. 

The  Lead  Voltaueteb. 
We  are  not  aware  that  lead  has  ever  been  employed  as  a  volta- 
meter for  measuring  electric  currents  by  any  one  except  ourselves. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Betts  process  of  refining  lead 
alloys,  the  crystalline  non-adherent  deposit  which  forms  on  the 
cathode  in  the  ordinary  solutions  was  not  suited  for  voltametric 
measurements.  One  of  the  claims  of  the  Betts'  patent  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  smooth,  dense,  coherent,  solid  deposit  of  lead  on  the 
rathode  in  an  acid  solution  of  lead  iluosilicate,  which  contains  an 
organic  reducing  agent,  such  as  gelatine,  glue  or  pyrogallol,  etc. 
This  solution  has  been  used  constantly  for  over  two  years  in  the  re- 
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finery  at  Trail,  British  Columbia.  It  iB  an  inexpensive  solution, 
easily  prepared,  and  easily  maintained.  It  conducts  the  current 
well,  is  noD-Tolatile  and  is  stable  under  electrolysis,  which  properties 
mate  it  a  suitable  electrolyte  for  a  voltameter.  It  also  possesses  the 
property  that  xinder  ordinary  conditions,  when  a  soluble  anode  i^ 
used,  no  lead  peroxide  is  formed,  because  the  electrical  potential 
required  is  so  low,  being  in  the  proximity  of  0.18  volt  for  con- 
centrated Bolutiona  and  about  0.40  volt  for  very  dilute  solutions, 
when  using  a  current  density  of  10  to  15  amperes  per  sq.  ft. 

Several  months  ago  the  lead  voltameter  was  compared  by  one 
of  ns  with  the  copper  voltameter,  and  the  results  were  such  that  the 
lead  voltameter  has  since  been  employed  in  our  laboratory  for 
measuring  current  efficiencies  of  electro-chemical  experiments. 

The  results  given  in  this  paper  are  those  obtained  by  comparing 
the  lead  voltameter  with  the  silver  voltameter. 


EXPERIHENTAL    FaRT. 

The  lead  electrolyte  was  prepared  by  treating  ordinary  white 
quartz  with  commercial  hydrofluoric  acid  (30  per  cent  acid)  form- 
ing a  solution  of  hydro-fluo-silicic  acid  (H,SiF,).  Heating  the 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  caueed  more  rapid  BOiution  of  the 
quartz.  White  lead  (basic  lead  carbonate)  was  added  to  the  solu- 
tion in  the  required  quantity.  It  dissolved  rapidly  end  completely 
with  efferveecence,  and  any  hydroQuoric  acid  which  did  not  react 
with  the  silica  formed  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  lead  fluoride, 
which  was  filtered  off.  Lead  fluo-t-ilicate  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  li 
dissolves  in  about  28  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water  at  20  deg.  C. 
The  crystalline  salt  has  the  composition  PbSiF,.4H,0. 

The  solution  was  diluted  eo  as  to  contain  17  grams  of  PbSiF, 
and  7  grams  of  free  HjSiFj  in  100-cc  solution.  After  adding  I 
gram  of  gelatine  (dissolved  in  hot  water)  to  2000  cubic  cm 
of  solution,  the  electrolyte  was  rendered  absolutely  pure,  in  re- 
spect to  metalsi  which  can  deposit  with  lead,  by  electrolysing 
for  several  days,  using  electrodes  of  refined  lead.  The  anodes 
were  wrapped  with  two  thicknesses  of  clean  linen,  so  aa  to 
prevent  the  impurities  from  dropping  ofE  and  floating  in  the  electro- 
lyte. The  small  amount  of  soluble  impurities  in  the  electrolyte 
was  due  principally  to  the  impurities  in  the  white  lead  used  for 
making  the  solution.  The  electrolysis  was  continued  for  four  days 
at  temperatures  between  17  deg.  C.  and  5?  deg.  C.  using  a  cur- 
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rent  deoeity  at  the  electrodes  of  10  to  12  amperes  per  eq.  ft. 
A  small  amount  of  "anode  eludge"  remained  behind  and  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  being  oxidized  by  the  atmosphere  and 
subsequently  going  into  solution,  melted  vaseline  was  poured  on 
the  surface  of  the  electrolyte.  The  deposit  which  formed  on  the 
cathode  was  smooth,  dense  and  non-crystalline. 

After  purifying  the  electrolyte,  about  800  grams  of  absolutely 
pure  lead  was  made  by  electrolysis,  using  ordinary  refined  lead, 
wrapped  with  clean  linen,  for  the  anodes.  The  refined  lead  which 
was  deposited  on  the  cathode  ^•f\&  further  refined  by  reversing 
the  current  and  redepositing  it  on  new  cathodes.  The  solution  was 
protected  from  the  atmosphere  by  a  covering  of  melted  vaseline. 
The  purified  lead  was  melted,  cast  into  a  thin  plate  and  then  rolled 
into  sheets  about  1/32  in.  to  1/16  in.  thick.  The  sheets  were  cii1 
into  strips  of  suitable  size  and  used  as  anodes  for  the  lead  voltameter. 
No  residue  was  left  oq  diegolving  the  purified  anodes  by  electrolysis. 

The  silver  voltameter,  which  was  used  as  the  standard  for  com' 
parison,  was  a  glass  beaker  containing  500  cubic  cm  of  a  15  per 
concentrated  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  anodes  were 
four  rods  of  repurified  silver,  5/8  in.  wide  by  3/16  in.  thick,  and 
an  average  length  of  4  ins.  giving  a  total  active  surface  exposure 
of  12  sq.  ins,  (one  side  and  two  edges).  The  anodes  were 
loosely  wrapped  with  3  thicknosBes  of  clean  linen,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  a  porous  compartment  and  to  prevent  any 
particles  of  silver  from  dropping  off.  The  cathode  was  a  sheet 
of  platinum,  having  an  exposure  of  3  ins.  x  3  1/2  ins.,  or  a  total 
exposure,  both  sides,  equal  to  21  sq.  ins.  The  electrolyte  at 
start  and  at  finish  of  the  experimenta  was  neutral  to  fresh  litmus 
paper. 

The  lead  electrolyte  used  for  the  first  series  of  experiments 
contained  13  1/2  per  cent  of  lead  fluO'silicate  (PbSiFj)  and  6  1/8 
per  cent  of  free  hydro-fluo-silicic  acid  (HjSiF,).  It  was  prepared 
by  diluting  the  purified  electrolyte  and  then  precipitating  the  exces«i 
of  lead  by  pure  sulphuric  acid.  The  anodes  were  strips  of  the 
purified  lead.  Two  glass  beakers,  each  containing  500  cubic  cms 
of  the  electrolyte,  served  as  voltameters.  (The  action  of  the  electro- 
lyte on  glass  is  small  and  the  solution  in  a  short  time  loses 
its  originally  small  solvent  action  on  glass.  It  may  be  kept 
in  glass  bottles.)  The  two  lend  voltameters  were  connected  in  series 
with  the  silver  volfnmeter,  and  for  convenience  of  approximately 
determining  the  current,  an  ammeter  was  also  placed  in  the  circuit. 
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The  electrochemical  equivtlrats  of  silver  and  lead  which  were 
uaed  are  tboee  given  by  Carl  Hering  in  the  Electrochemicul 
Indvatry,  Vol.  I,  p.  170:  Silver  ^0.001118  grants  per  coulomb, 
and  lead  ^0.0010717  grams  per  coulomb.  Compared  with  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen  =16.00,  the  atomic  weight  of  ri]?er  = 
107.93,  and  that  of  lead  =  306.92,  which  gives  the  electroequiva- 
lent  weight  of  lead  =103.46.  These  values  give  4.025  grams  of 
silver  and  3.858  grama  of  lead  per  ampere  hour.  The  yalne  for 
silver  is  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  International  Electrical 
Congress  of  Chicago,  1893. 

Notes. 

The  three  voltameters  (one  silver  and  two  lead)  were  arranged 
side  by  side  and  were  connected  in  seriee.  All  the  electrodes,  ez- 
cept  the  silver  anodes,  were  attached  to  a  strip  of  hard  wood  by 
means  of  binding-posts.  This  arrangement  allowed  all  of  the 
electrodes  being  placed  in  their  respective  electrolytes  at  the  same 
instant,  and  also  being  removed  and  instantly  submerged  into 
beakcTs  of  distilled  water  (free  from  chlorides)  which  were  placed 
directly  back  of  the  voltameters.  The  cathodes  were  at  once  de- 
tached from  the  strip,  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
allowed  to  drain  and  then  carefully  dried  over  a  low  Bunsen  flame. 
They  were  placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  soon  as 
cool  were  weighed.  The  lead  anadee  were  washed,  dried  and 
weighed  in  the  same  manner. 

Voltameter  A  in  eiperiments  No.  1,  No,  3  and  No.  4,  end 
voltameter  B  in  ejiperiment  No.  S  contained  one  anode  and  one 
cathode,  one  side  of  each  exposed  to  electrolytic  action.  The  size 
of  each  electrode  was  Z\  ins.  x  4|  ins. ;  the  surface  exposed  to  elec- 
trolytic action  was  9  sq.  ins.  The  distance  between  electrodes  was 
1  in. 

In  all  the  other  experiments,  %  anodes  and  1  cathode  was 
used.  The  size  of  the  anodes  was  2}  ins.  x  4J  ins. ;  the  surface 
exposed  to  electrolytic  action  was  16  sq.  ins.  The  distance  between 
electrodes  was  1  in. 

The  cathodes  used  in  voltameter  B  in  experiments  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  and  both  voltameters  in  experiments  No.  3  and  No.  4., 
were  strips  of  lead,  size  2^  ins.  x  4J  ins.  They  were  suspended  in 
the  electrolyte  so  that  the  active  surface  exposure  on  one  side  was 
2^  ins.  X  3J  ins.,  or  8}  sq.  ins.  At  the  surface  of  the  solution  where 
the  lead  vrae  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  it  was  slightly  etched. 
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In  the  other  experiments  No.  5  to  No.  8  and  No.  11  to  No,  14  the 
cathodes  were  exactly  3^  ina.  long  and  were  suspended  i  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  by  a  thin  atrip  of  metal 
about  i  in.  wide.  This  arrangement  prevented  the  cathodes  from 
being  etched  at  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  where  oxidizing 
action  of  the  atmosphere  takes  place. 

A  thin  sheet  of  copper,  size  2J  ins.  x  3^  ins.,  was  used  as  cathode 
in  the  lead  voltameter  A  in  experiments  No.  1,  No.  3,  No.  5,  No.  6, 
No.  11  and  No.  IS.  It  was  suspended  below  the  surface  of  the  elec- 
trolyte by  a  thin  strip  of  sheet  copper  i  in.  wide.  It  was  found 
that  there  is. no  action  of  the  electrolyte  on  the  copper  so  long 
as  it  is  the  cathode  and  a  current  is  passing.  The  deposit  of  lead 
which  formed  on  it  was  just  as  smooth  and  as  dense  as  that  which 
formed  on  a  atrip  of  lead.  This  indicates  that  the  copper  was  not 
dissolved,  which  might  be  expected  as  copper  stands  so  much  lower 
than  lead  in  e.m.f.  series.  Copper,  however,  is  dissolved  by  an 
acid  solution  of  lead  fluo-silicate  when  the  solution  containing 
a  piece  of  metallic  copper  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  only  advantage  which  the  copper  cathode  pos- 
sessed is  that  a  much  thinner  strip  of  metal  was  used,  thereby 
decreasing  the  weight,  which,  when  using  a  delicate  balance,  was 
an  advantage. 

In  all  the  experiments,  except  voltameter  A,  experiments  No.  1, 
No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4,  two  anodes  and  one  cathode  were  used. 
This  arrangement  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  cathodes  used  for  experiments  No.  7,  No.  8,  No,  13  and 
No.  14  were  strips  of  thin  sheet  lead,  size  1  in.  x  3  ins.,  giving 
a  surface  exposure  (both  sides)  of  6  sq.  ins.,  or  a  current  density 
of  15  to  37  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  They  were  suspended  below  the 
surface  of  the  electrolj-te  by  a  thin  strip  of  lead  3/16  of  an  in.  wide. 
The  anodes  for  these  experiments  were  strips  of  the  purified  lead 
size  Zi  ins.  x  3^  ins.,  giving  a  surface  exposure  of  16  &q.  ins. 

In  experiment  No.  8  when  a  current  density  of  37  amperes  per 
sq.  ft.  of  cathode  exposure  was  run,  the  deposit  was  dense  and 
smooth,  except  on  the  edges  whore  it  precipitated  as  small  warty 
formation.  Those  lumps,  however,  were  sufficiently  coherent  so 
as  not  to  be  detached  during  washing,  drying  and  weighing  the 
cathode. 

When  a  current  of  30  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  of  cathode  ex- 
posure is  pafsed  through  the  stronger  electrol^'te,  a  smooth  dense, 
non-cn  stalline  deposit  formed.     A  current  density  ^'^  ^^  amperes 
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per  sq.  ft  was  tised  in  expenment  No.  7  and  the  deposit  was 
perfectlv  emooth  and  dense;  only  at  the  two  lower  comerB  was 
there  any  inclination  to  roughnees. 

An  electrolyte  containing  8^  per  cent  of  lead  fluo-dlicate  and  %\ 
per  cent  of  free  hydro-flno-Bilicic  acid  (6  per  cent  SiF,  and  f>  per 
cent  lead)  was  used  for  experiments  No.  11,  No.  12,  No.  13,  No.  14, 
No.  15  and  No.  16.  In  all  these  experiments,  except  No.  13,  the 
depoeit  on  the  cathode  was  amooth,  dense  and  non-cryatalline. 
In  experiment  No.  13,  when  a  current  density  of  23  amperes 
per  sq.  ft.  of  cathode  exposure  was  used,  the  deposit  was  smooth 
hnd  dense,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  had  a  rough  warty  forma- 
tion. This  shows  that  the  more  dilute  the  electrolyte,  the  less 
is  the  npper  limit  of  current  density. 

Platinum  cylinders,  2  ins.  high  and  6  ins.  circumference,  were 
used  SB  cathodes  in  the  silver  voltameter,  and  in  the  lead  volta- 
meter in  experiments  No.  9,  No.  10,  No.  15  and  No.  16.  The 
cylinders  were  flattened,  forming  a  cathode  measuring  3  ins.  x  %  ins., 
or  a  surface  exposure  of  18  sq.  ins.  The  current  used  in  both 
the  silver  and  the  lead  voltameter  for  these  experiments  was 
ahout  10  amperes  per  sq.  ft. 

All  the  deposits  of  lead  formed  in  all  the  experiments,  ex- 
cept No.  8  and  No.  13,  were  smooth,  dense,  coherent  and  non-crys- 
talline. The  depc«it8  were  not  dissolved  from  the  cathodes,  but 
were  formed  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  reason  for  being  so  particular 
about  purifying  the  electrolyte  previous  to  the  experiments,  and 
for  using  such  pure  lead  for  the  anodes  was  so  as  to  be  certain 
that  anyvariation  in  the  results  would  not  be  due  to  the  impurities. 
Ordinarily,  such  care  need  not  be  exercised  in  securing  such  pure 
lead  for  the  anodes.  A  good  quality  of  refined  lead  is  sufficiently 
pure  for  general  purposes. 

CONCLUaiONB. 

The  better  form  of  voltameter  is  one  with  two  anodes  and 
one  cathode.  Suspend  the  cathode  between  the  two  anodes  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  by  means  of  a  thin  narrow 
strip  of  metal  or  wire,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  lead  at  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte.  This  action 
may  also  be  retarded  by  using  an  electrolyte  which  is  less  acid 
than  that  used  in  the  experiments.     Even  with  an  almost  neutral 
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Bolution  of  lead  Suosilic&te  its  condnctiTity  would  be  Bufficiently 
high  for  a  voltameter. 

The  lead  deposit,  unlike  the  silver  deposit,  is  smooth,  denae,  co- 
heient  and  non-crystalline.  It  has  a  density  eqnal  to  that  of  cast 
lead,^eo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  by  washing,  drying  and 
weigliing.  The  deposit,  which  forms  even  with  high-current  densi- 
ties (20  to  26  amperes  per  sq.  ft  of  cathode  exposure  in  a 
fairly  strong  electrolyte)  is  perfectly  smooth,  dense  and  non-crys- 
talline, so  long  as  the  electrolyte  contains  about  one  part  gelatine 
by  weight  in  two  to  four  thousand  parts  of  solution.  With  age  and 
by  use,  the  gelatine  slowly  loses  its  reducing  property.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  deposit  indicates  when  more  gelatine  is  needed, 
so  that  as  long  as  the  deposit  forms  smooth  and  non-crystalline 
none  need  be  added.  The  gelatine  is  added  by  dissolving  a  small 
quantity  in  hot  water,  and  adding  it  directly  to  the  electrolyte.  The 
moment  it  is  added  the  crystallization  of  the  lead  is  prevented. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  shows  that  the  current  density  used  within 
fairly  great  limite  in  the  lead  voltameter  does  not  efiect  the  results. 
In  experiment  No.  8  a  current  density  of  37  amperes  per  sq. 
ft.  was  employed,  and  the  results  obteined  agreed  a&  closely  with 
the  silver  voltameter  as  when  lower-current  densities  were  used. 
The  limit  of  the  current  density  seems  te  be  controlled  by  the 
strength  of  the  electrolyte  and  by  its  circulation.  The  more  dilute 
the  solution  the  less  is  the  limit  of  current  density  which  can  be 
used.  This  is  shown  by  the  deposits  which  formed  in  experiments 
No.  7,  No.  8,  No.  13  and  No.  14. 

The  lead  voltameter  is  well  adopted  for  obteining  electrochemical 
efficiencies  of  experiments  which  require  long  durati<in.  Lead  has 
the  property  in  common  with  copper  in  that  the  deposit,  which 
forms  in  some  electrolytes,  is  perfectly  smooth,  dense  and  non- 
crystelline.  It,  however,  possesses  6ome  advantage  over  copper  in 
that  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  lead  is  over  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  copper. 

Of  great  importance  i^  the  fact  that  while  an  acid  copper  sul- 
phate solution  in  contact  with  copper  electrodes  contains  varying 
quantities  of  cupreous  sulphate.  Lead  exists  in  the  solutions  only  aa 
divalent  ion.  On  this  circumstance  is  founded  our  belief  that  the 
lead  voltameter,  properly  used,  will  be  found  of  extreme  accuracy. 

One  advantage  of  lead  over  silver  is  its  cheapness,  so  that  with 
a  small  outlay  a  lead  voltameter  of  any  size  may  be  constructed. 
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When  necessarj  this  will  Berve  as  an  apparatus  for  accurately 
measuring  strong  currents  of  electricity,  as  mucti  as  100  amperes, 
and  even  more,  the  limit  being  the  size  of  the  apparatus. 

From  an  electrochemical  point  of  view  the  lead  voltameter  also 
has  an  advantage  over  the  silver  voltameter  in  that  lead  stands 
very  high  in  the  e.m.f.  series,  so  that  the  impurities  which  are 
ordinarily  contained  in  refined  lead  will  remain  as  "  sludge "  on 
the  anode,  whereas  the  purest  silver  is  required  for  the  construe 
tion  of  a  silver  voltameter. 

The  table  shows  that  the  lead  voltameter  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  the  silver  voltameter,  aa  the  results  are  within  sufficient 
limit  of  accuracy  for  most  voltametric  work.  In  the  majority  of 
the  measurements  the  electroequivalent  weights  of  the  lead  are 
almost  theoretical.  According  to  the  most  recent  tables,  the 
atomic  weight  of  lead  is  206.92,  which  makes  the  electroequira' 
lent  weight  of  lead  equal  to  103.46.  These  values  in  the  table 
were  obtained  by  the  simple  proportion:  (Weight  of  deposited 
silver):  (Weight  of  deposited  lead)=  107.93 :i. 

The  difference  in  the  amounts  of  lead  dissolved  from  the  anodes 
and  deposited  at  the  cathodes  show  that  oxidation  of  lead  took 
place  to  a  serious  extent,  particularly  when  the  solution  had  not 
had  lead  electrodes  recently  immersed  in  it. 

For  accurate  work  we  recommend  passing  a  current  of  pure 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  oxygen-free  electrolyte  in  a  covered 
receptacle.  We  do  not  think  any  further  precautions  will  be  neces- 
sary in  washing  and  drying  than  we  have  used.  It  will  be  desirable 
to  use  fresh  polished  cathodes  of  lead  or  copper  each  time  rather 
than  redeposit  metal  on  cathodes  which  have  already  been  used. 
Should  any  oxidation  of  lead  during  drying  take  place  with  the 
formation  of  lead  oxide,  for  example,  the  error  caused  by  dipping 
such  oxidized  metal  into  the  acid  solution  woifld  be  increased  to 
13  times  (or  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  207  divided  by  that  of 
oxygen  16),  the  error  caused  by  the  simple  oxidation. 

This  paper  is  far  from  complete.  More  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  order  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  lead  voltameter,  and 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  an  accurate  instrument.  It  is 
possible  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  the  standard  silver  voltameter, 
and  for  moet  purposes  could  be  need  in  its  place.  It  has  cheapness 
and  convenience  of  construction  in  its  favor,  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion of  dense,  coherent,  non-crystalline  deposits  on  the  cathode. 
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CHLORINE  IN  METALLURGY. 


BY  JAMES  SWINBURNE. 


The  eseence  of  metallurgy,  as  practised  for  thousands  of  years,  is 
the  reductioD  of  the  oiide  of  the  coveted  metala  with  carbon,  as 
euch  OF  as  monoxide.  Some  metals,  notably  iron,  exist  id  nature 
ready  as  oiide,  but  most  of  the  others  are  found  as  sulphides.  The 
sulphides  are,  therefore,  roasted  to  convert  them  into  oxides,  and 
the  oxides  are  reduced  with  carbon.  Modem  metallurgy  broadly 
consists  of  the  reduction  of  oicides  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  many  cases  this  process  involves  very  serious  difficulties  and 
losses.  In  smelting  iron,  the  resulting  metal  is  impure,  as  the  ore 
and  fuel  contain  objectionable  elements  which  come  out  in  the 
£nal  metal.  Zinc  oxide  needa  a  high  temperature  for  its  reduction, 
and  the  volatility  of  the  metal  necessitates  closed  retorts  which 
irear  out  and  leak,  so  that  there  is  serious  loss  of  metal.  Lead 
sulphide  is  easily  oxidised  and  reduced  without  carbon;  but  the 
silver  present  comes  out  alloyed  with  the  lead ;  however,  its  metal- 
lurgy is  very  simple.  Copper  smelting,  though  exceedingly  simple 
in  broad  principle,  is  excessively  complicated  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc.,  in 
the  ore  and  fuel. 

The  smelting  by  reduction  with  carbon  has,  as  every  prbcesvnust 
have,  special  difficulties  of  its  own  with  particular  ores.  A  good 
example  is  the  mixed  lead  and  zinc  sulphides,  containing  silver 
and  gold.  Such  an  ore  cannot  well  be  roasted,  to  begin  with,  as 
the  oxide  of  lead  fuses  and  binds  the  ore  into  lumps  or  cakes. 
Even  when  it  can  be  roasted,  it  cannot  be  smelted  as  a  zinc  ore 
because  the  lead  oxide  attacks  the  retorts.  Besides,  as  an  ore 
yielding  zinc  only,  it  may  be  poor,  though  the  total  value  of  the 
contents,  could  they  he  extracted,  are  high.  Treated  as  a  lead 
ere  the  zinc  is  in  the  way.  Such  an  ore  could  only  be  smelted  for 
load  in  the  blast  furnace,  where  the  zinc  volatilises  and  como^ 
down  as  oxide  and  is  quite  unwelcome.  In  some  cases  the  zinc  and 
lead  can  he  separated  to  some  extent  by  concentration.  This  means 
[80] 
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that  most  of  the  ore  is  wasted  altogether.  Of  the  rest  some  is  con- 
certed into  a  rich  zinc  ore  contaminated  with  lead,  and  some  into 
rich  lead  ore  polluted  with  zinc.  .The  silver  generally  prefers  to 
g(i  largely  with  the  zinc.  But  many  of  the  ores  cannot  be  con- 
centrated, and  are  at  present  best  left  buried. 

Another  example  is  antimonial  gold.  To  begin  with,  there  la 
often  not  enough  stibnite  for  liquation,  bo  concentration  is  neces- 
Esry.  But  auriferous  antimony  sulphide  is  not  much  used.  It  can 
be  treated  as  a  simple  antimony  ore,  and  the  antimony  contains  the 
gold,  or  it  might  be  treated  as  a  gold  ore,  the  antimony  being  lost ; 
but  there  is  no  process  in  use,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  yields  both 
the  antimony  and  the  gold  separate. 

The  process  I  have  the  honor  of  bringing  before  you  depends  on 
the  action  of  chlorine.  Chlorine  has  been  used  in  metallurgy  before 
tor  attacking  metallic  gold;  and  salt  has  been  employed  for 
"  chloridising  "  roasting.  The  present  process  is,  however,  a  new 
departure,  of  quite  a  different  kind,  and  is  really  a  new  form  of 
metallurgy  calculated  to  displace  the  oxidation  and  reduction 
processes  now  in  use  to  a  great  extent.  How  far  the  replacement 
will  take  place  depends  eventually  on  economy  only. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  treating  sulphide  ores,  without 
previous  roasting,  with  chlorine,  so  as  to  form  chlorides  of  the 
metals,  the  sulphur  being  liberated  as  ench.  The  chlorides  are 
then  electrolysed,  yielding  metals  and  recovering  the  chlorine. 
The  chlorine  thus  goes  round  and  round;  and  the  process  in  its 
simplest  form  is  analogous  to  separating  the  sulphur  from  the 
metals  electrically,  or  changing  the  ore,  at  the  mere  expense  of 
electrical  energy,  into  its  component  metals  and  sulphur.  This 
can  in  fact  be  actually  done.  In  one  of  my  first  patents  there  is 
a  description  of  electrolysing  a  bath  of,  for  instance,  zinc  chloride 
and  zinc  sulphide  with  carbon  anodes  and  fused  zinc  cathode.  This 
gives  off  zinc  at  the  cathode,  and  pure  sulphur,  not  chlorine,  at  the 
anode.  This  simple  method  is  not  applicable  to  many  ores  on 
account  of  gangue,  iron  and  other  metals.  It  is  mentioned  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  essence  of  the  process. 

In  practice  there  are  fTirther  modifications.  The  process 
naturally  gives  the  best  commercial  return  on  ores  that  are  re- 
fractory to  other  treatment;  and  complex  ores  yield  mixtures  of 
chlorides  and  gangue  which  could  not  be  electrolysed  straight  off 
witiiout  intermediate  treatment.  The  intermediate  treatment  is 
Vol.  II  — « 
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always  Bimple  chemically,  and  coBsietB  in  temoving  the  gangue, 
and  BubEtitutiug  zinc  for  the  other  metals  one  after  the  other  till 
there  ia  nothing  but  chloride  of  zinc  left.  Thia  chloride  of  zinc  is 
then  electrolysed  and  the  zinc  and  chlorine  recovered.  If  there 
was  no  zinc  in  the  ore,  all  the  zinc  obtained  is  used  up  again; 
but  if  there  was  zinc  in  the  ore  it  is  sold  as  zinc. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  sulphidea  ia  generally  very  vigorouB, 
and  enough  heat  is  generated  to  keep  the  mass  hot.  The  trans- 
former is  something  like  a  small  cupola.  It  is  an  iron  Yesael  lined 
with  firebrick,  and  it  contains  mixed  chlorides  fused  carrying  the 
gangue  and  ore.  The  ore  is  run  in  at  the  top  continuously  and 
chlorine  is  pumped  in  at  the  bottom ;  sulphur  coming  ofE  and  pass- 
ing over  into  a  condensing  chamber.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
pumping  chlorine.  Pig.  2  ehows  the  actual  pumps  in  use.  Iron 
cylinders,  pistons  and  valves  are  employed,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
though  not  fully  realized,  dry  chlorine,  such  as  that  from  the 
electrolysis  of  fused  chlorides,  is  a  very  harmless  gaa. 

The  transformer  is  tapped  at  intervals,  and  the  mized  chloride 
and  gangue  run  into  water.  Broken  Hill  slime,  a  waste  product 
daily  becoming  more  mountainous,  has  been  chosen  to  work  upon. 
It  contains  zinc,  lead,  iron,  silver,  manganese,  sulphur  and 
gangue.  The  gangue  and  lead  chloride  come  out  together,  ana 
the  lead  chloride  is  separated,  the  silver  extracted,  and  the  lead 
chloride  electrolj-sed.  The  soluble  chlorides  are  treated  with 
chlorine,  to  get  ferrous  into  ferric  chloride,  and  the  iron  precipi- 
tated with  zinc  oxide  or  calamine.  The  manganese  is  got  out 
separately  or  vrith  the  iron  in  a  similar  way.  The  zinc  chloride 
is  then  boiled  down  and  electrolysed.  Fig.  3  shows  the  evaporating 
vats,  but  it  is  not  very  clear.  The  electrolysis  vat  is  simply  an 
lion  case  lined  with  fire  brick,  and  is  kept  hot  by  the  excess  of  the 
electric  over  the  chemical  energy. 

The  history  of  the  process  is  simple.  The  first  patents  were  in 
1897,  and  the  process  was  tried  in  the  laboratory  and  everything 
worked  well.  It  was  then  tried  on  a  pound  scale  and  worked.  A 
itorks  was  taken  in  Milton,  and  large  scale  experiments  on  elec- 
trolysis and  handling  of  chlorine  were  carried  out  A  3,000-ampere 
electrolytic  vat  was  run  continuously  for  three  months.  Facilities 
were  wanting  there.  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  the  general  manager  of  the 
(Jastner-Kellner  Company,  saw  a  chance  of  a  future  in  the  process, 
and  the  company  made  arrangements  for  us  to  put  down  an  ex- 
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pprimeotal  place  next  door  to  their  works.  This  was  done  and 
the  tTaneforming  was  proved  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  repeatedly 
learned  from  tlie  technical  journals  that  the  chlorine  reaction  does 
not  take  place,  and  that  fused  zinc  chloride  cannot  be  electrolysed. 
In  fact  people  have  proved  it  with  test  tubes.  The  Caatner-Kell- 
»er  Company,  howeverj  were  able  to  investigate  tlie  working  of 
the  proceBS,  and  to  inspect  the  transformer  consuming  at  the  rate 
of  30  tons  a  week.  They  were  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
results  to  arrange  to  take  the  works  over,  acquiring  a  license  to 
make  chloride  of  zinc.  They  thus  use  the  whole  process  except 
the  electrolysis,  as  they  have  a  supply  of  chlorine  from  the  soda 
works.  They  will  run  a  10,000-ampere  vat  for  demonstration,  but 
otherwise  they  wil!  sell  every  metal  but  zinc,  the  zinc  being  sold  as 
chloride.  The  only  diiferenco  in  the  process  ,ia  that  zinc  chloride 
must  be  much  more  highly  refined  for  the  market  than  for  elec- 
trolysis, as  a  trace  of  manganese,  for  example,  would  spoil  the 
color,  but  would  do  no  harm  in  electrolysis.  The  chlorine  is  also 
damp,  and  has  to  be  dried  before  being  pumped. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  drj-ing  towers.  They  contain  zinc  chloride. 
The  Castner-Kellner  Company  are  reorganizing  the  works,  and 
reconstructing  it  in  many  details,  and  will  probably  have  the  first 
anit,  dealing  with  30  tons  of  ore  a  week,  running  this  fall.  . 

It  is  of  little  use  repeating  in  one  paper  what  is  already  accessi- 
ble elsewhere.  I  have  gone  into  much  greater  detail  in  a  paper 
before  the  Faraday  Society,  June  30,  1903.  Tliis  paper  gives 
rough  ap  pro  xi  matt  one  as  to  profits,  coats,  and  explains  which  ores 
can  be  treated  and  which  cannot.  I  raustmlso  refer  to  &  paper  by 
Mr.  Ashcroft  (Trans.  Inst.  Min.  &  Met.  Yol.  IX),  who  joined  in 
1898  and  collaborated  with  me  up  to  last  year,  working  out  the 
practical  development  of  the  process. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  recently  on  the  treatment  of 
ores  with  little  metal  content,  such  as  copper  ores  running  under 
3  per  cent,  and  copper  nickel  and  cobalt  ores.  These  modifications 
have  only  been  tried  on  the  small  scale,  and  so  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak  yet,  but  apparently  low  grade  copper,  and  nickel,  cobalt  and 
of  course  their  mixtures,  and  copper  zinc  ores  of  low  content  will 
prove  amenable.  Such  interesting  puzzles  as  the  treatment  of 
speiss  from  copper  smelting  works,  and  the  smelting  of  antimony 
gold  ores,  have  already  yielded  satisfactory  solutions  on  the  small 
scale,  and  fahlerz  of  various  compositions  is  likely  to  be  amenable 
to  simple  and  profitable  treatment. 
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Discussion. 

Prof.  \V.  D.  Baucboft  (Chairman)  :  Th«  most  intereitiiig  put  of  this 
paper  SMins  to  be  that  on  the  commercial  scale  there  is  no  electrochenuatiy 
involved ;  that  is,  the  process  works  well  if  that  is  eliminated,  and  is  suc- 
cessfnl  because  the  Castner-Kellner  Co.  has  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  for 
which  it  has  no  market,  and  thus  makes  zinc  chloride.  The  case  cited  hardly 
proves  the  actual  value  of  the  process  in  ordinaiy  metallurgical  work, 
because  it  would  hardly  be  feasible,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  to  m4k« 
caustic  soda  bj  electrotysis  of  salt  in  every  place  in  which  it  was  desired 
to  use  the  process. 

Mr.  6.  8.  Sabtijx:  The  process  mentioned  seems  to  be  quite  simple. 
Some  way  remember  seeing  the  process  very  completely  described  in  a  copy 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  A  b&lf-page  was  devoted  to  dia- 
grams showing  the  different  steps,  and  it  seemed  more  complicated  than 
shown  here. 

Pbofessob  BAiTCBorT:  All  the  metals  have  to  be  removed  by  filtration 
from  fused  anhydrous  Einc  chloride.  This  must  present  serious  difficulties, 
but  it  it  said  that  this  problem  has  been  solved. 

On  motion,  the  Section  then  sdjounwd. 
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BY  DR.  HANS  GOLDSCHMIDT. 


A  new  means  of  creating  high  temperature  la  apt  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  more  or  leea  important  industrial  developments. 
IjCgends  tell  ub  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  humanity  existed 
without  fire  until  Prometheus  brought  the  divine  fire  to  the  dwellers 
of  the  earth  and  therehy  laid  the  foundation  for  civilization.  In 
making  a  step  forward  across  thousands  of  years,  look  at  the  in- 
dustries before  the  employment  of  black  coal  —  before  it  became . 
known  that  coal  was  combustible  matter.  We  perceive  that  our 
whole  modem  technical  knowledge  is  based  on  the  creation  of 
heat  by  the  combustion  of  black  coal.  A  new  fire  was  supplied 
by  Volta  in  the  electric  arc,  hut  it  took  centuri<'a  before  the  in- 
vention of  dynamos  enabled  us  to  utilize  the  heat  power  sup- 
plied by  electricity,  by  means  of  the  electric  lamps  and  furnace. 
Vfe  perceive  that  the  fundamental  idea  and  the  mere  production 
of  heat  do  not  by  themselves  supply  practical  results,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  application  that  determines  the  real  value,  which 
it  sometimes  takes  many  years  to  detect.  To  these  known  means 
for  the  production  of  high  temperatures,  a  new  one  is  now  added 
—  the  so-called  "  thermit  process." 

.Although  I  may  assume  that  most  of  you  know  the  principles  of 
the  process,  you  will  nevertheless  permit  a  short  explanation  of  its 
essential  points.  Just  as  generations  passed  mineral  coal  without 
detecting  its  combustible  properties,  it  was  not  known  heretofore 
that  aluminum  belonged  to  the  combustible  products,  which  under 
certain  circumstances,  once  ignited,  continues  its  own  combustion. 
Aluminum  in  a  divided  state  only  wants  to  be  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions with  a  chemical  compound  containing  oxygen,  so-called 
"  oxide,"  for  instance  —  oxide  of  iron  —  in  order  to  obtain  a  heating 
:^mpound  now  known  as  thermit,  which  name  is  copyrighted. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  technical  details  of  its  preparations 

required  special  study,  just  as  much  as  the  preparation  of  gunpowder 

or  dynamite.    The  particular  character  of  this  burning  thermit  is 

quite  different  from  that  of  explosives,  the  effect  of  which  is  always 
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based  od  instaDtaoeouB  pnxluction  of  great  maseee  of  gas.  No  gas 
whatever  is  produced  by  thermit.  The  mafia  continues  the  com- 
bustion within  itself  without  a  supply  of  air  or  heat  from  outside. 
The  chemical  reaction  is  of  the  simplest,  bo  that  the  first  chemical 
lesson  might  commence  with  an  explanation  of  these  simple  phe- 
nomena. Even  to  a  layman  they  are  quite  intelligible,  as  only  three 
elements  intercommunicate.  First,  aluminum,  which  is  mixed, 
secondly,  with  a  combination  of  metal  —  for  instance,  iron  —  and 
thirdly,  oxygen,  which  combination  is  called  "  oxide  of  iron."  II 
this  thermit  compound  is  ignited,  nothing  except  a  separation  of  the 
o^gen  from  the  iron  and  a  chemical  combination  with  the  alumi- 
nam  results,  forming,  therefore,  aluminum  oxide,  and  setting  free 
or  melting  out  the  iron. 

When  thermit  has  been  burnt  down  in  a  crucible,  the  aluminum 
oxide,  also  called  "  corundum,"  floats  on  the  top  as  a  slag ;  the  iron 
lies  at  the  bottom  as  a  regulus. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
properties  of  thermit:  Firstly,  its  high  combustion  temperature, 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  electric  arc  —  say  3000  deg.  C, —  and  sec- 
ondly, the  speed  of  the  reaction.  A  density  of  energy  of  the  heat 
snpply  is  produced,  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  never  been 
obtained  by  other  means  —  not  even  by  the  largest  electric  fur- 
naces hitherto  constructed.  In  this  lies  the  principal  reason  of  the 
utilization  of  thermit,  Independpntly  from  the  quantity  brought 
to  reaction,  the  duration  of  the  combustion  in  the  crucible  re- 
mains about  unchanged,  eay  from  one-half  to  one  minute.  This  is 
explained  by  the  speed  of  the  reaction  peculiar  to  thermit.  In 
a  large  crucible  a  large  melting  zone  is  formed,  which  again  on  the 
large  siirface  speedily  ignites  the  surrounding  particles.  Thermit 
must  be  ignited  by  a  so-called  "  ignition  powder  "  of  low-ignifion 
point,  but  producing  a  high  temperature,  which  in  its  turn  ignites 
the  thermit,  as  the  latter  is  very  difRcult  to  ignite  and  in  con- 
sequence presents  no  fire  risk.  Thermit  thrown  into  an  open  hearth 
fire  will  not  burn,  because  the  temperature  of  this  fire  is  insufiicient 
to  ignite  thermit.    . 

Two  parts  of  weight  of  thermit  give  one  part  of  pure,  mild, 
malleable  iron.  If  200  kilograms  of  thermit  arc  i^ited  in  one  cruci- 
ble, hardly  a  minute  afterward  one  has  at  his  disposal  100  kilograms 
of  liquid,  superheated,  mild  steel.  By  no  other  known  means  has  it 
hitherto  been  pospible  to  produce  liquid  steel  in  so  speedy  and  simple 
a  manner.    Xo  apparatus  is  required,    A  crucible  lined  with  bighly- 
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refractory  basic  material,  such  as  magoeeia,  is  all  that  iB  required. 
If  it  were  desired  to  obtain  the  same  heat  efBciency,  about  200  horse- 
power would  be  required  during  one  hour.  It  ia  easy  to  understand 
from  this  fact  the  very  peculiar  heat  souroe  with  which  thermit  rap- 
plies  us.  Oat  of  these  properties  of  thermit,  we  can  deduce  its  appli- 
cations. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  development,  but  more  Etill  the  intro- 
duction, was  the  work  of  years.  Although  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  procees  has  already  made  strides,  nevertheless,  infinite 
possibilities  of  new  developments  will  present  themselves.  I  can 
only  mention  here  the  most  important  ones  and  only  partly  touch 
on  some  of  these,  as  thermit  finds  uses  in  a  great  variej^  of  appli- 
cations.    The  principal  branches  are  the  following: 

1),  Metallurgical  applications: 

a).  Production  of  pure  carbonless  metals  and  alloys. 
b).  Applications  in  iron  and  steel  foundry  practice. 
2).  Utilization  of  the  aluminogeuetic  slag,  corundum,  so-called 
combin : 
a).  For  grinding  purposes. 

b).  FoT  ceramics  in  the  process  of  Dr.  Buchner,  Mann- 
heim. 
3).  Hard  soldering,  applications  of  "sinter"  thermit. 
4).  Welding  process. 

a).  Pipe  welding, 
b).  Rail  welding. 

i).  Embedded  trolley  rails. 
ii).  Exposed  T-rails. 
iii).  Third  rails, 
c).  Application  of  thermit  or  thermit  steel  for  repairs  of 
all  sorts;  in  particular  for  maritime  repairs  and 
spare  castings  wanted  in  a  hurry,  welding  broken 
bosses  of  rolls,  etc. 
5.  Application  for  cooking  for  camp  use. 

As  above  mentioned  thermit  separates  pure  metala  from  their 
oxides  —  not  only  iron,  but  also  chromium,  manganese,  ferro-tita- 
ninm,  ferro-vanadium,  and  many  others.  In  this  way  processes 
were  elaborated  to  produce  on  a  large  scale  carbonlesB  metals  of  a 
purity  not  hitherto  obtained.  A  long-standing  wish  of  metallurgists 
was  fulfilled,  which  electricians  could  not  satisfy  in  their  furnaces, 
in  spite  of  long-continued  studies.     The  metallurgists  now  pro- 
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ceeded  to  apply  these  pure  metals  in  practice.  Their  successftil 
studies  on  this  subject  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Chromium  has  firet  attracted  particular  attention,  and  American 
works  are  using  it  in  considerable  quantities,  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  high-speed  tool  steels,  whose  efficiency  is  proved  by 
turnings  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  The  usual  addition  is  aboat 
6  per  cent  chromium  besides  tungsten,  and  the  carbon  cODt«nts 
must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  For  projectiles,  carbonless  chro- 
mium is  also  used  —  in  short,  anywhere  that  chromium  steel  of 
accurate  composition  is  required. 

In  nearly  the  same  quantities  pure  manganese  free  from  carbon 
is  used,  principally  for  allojing  with  copper,  besides  for  the  casting 
of  nickel  and  bronze.  It  ie  much  used  for  propellers,  which  must 
not  contain  iron,  a  condition  which  precludes  the  use  of  ferro- 


Lately  molybdenum  and  ferro- vanadium  have  been  placed  on 
the  market.  Ferro-titanium  has  been  used  regularly  for  several 
years  by  some  steel  works.  This  ferro-titanium  is  introduced  into 
liquid  cast-iron  in  the  ladle,  by  means  of  the  so-called  box  re- 
action. In  this  way  highly-heated  ferro-titanium  is  separated 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  which  alloys  in  statu  nascendi  with 
the  contents  of  liquid  iron.  The  reaction  taking  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  bath,  the  latter  is  more  thoroughly  stirred  or  poled 
than  is  possible  by  other  means.  Through  the  introduction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  titanium,  which  binds  the  nitrogen,  the  com- 
position of  the  bath  undergoes  a  chemical  improvement.  Im- 
purities, such  as  slag  and  others,  are  driven  up,  and  the  bath  is 
further  purified. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sulphur  contents  are  appreciably  re- 
duced,   I  will  mention  two  analyses. 

Cast-iron.     Before  Ti.  addition.  After  Ti.  addition. 
No.    I.                  Mn.  0.36  Mn.  0.30 

S.      0.19  9.      0.09 

Ti Traces. 


Before  Ti.  addition. 

After  Ti.  addition 

Mn.  0.66 

Mn.  0.64 

S.      0.09 

S.      0.07 

Ti 

Traces. 

Of  late  the  contents  of  the  boxes  are  pres.«ed  into  solid  moulds, 
preventing  the  possibility  of  their  getting  unmixed  and  producing  a 
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prefectly  regular  reaction.  The  iron  becomes  considerably  moK 
fluid  and  it  can,  therefore,  be  cast  at  a  lower  temperature  and  will 
show  very  much  less  tendency  to  form  ehrink  cavities.  The  nrocesB 
has  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  in  a  number 
of  foundries,  in  particular  for  cylinder  castings,  high  pressure 
valves,  etc. 

The  possibility  of  reviving  liquid  iron  or  steel  locally  by  this 
"  box  reaction  "  has  led  to  a  further  application,  which  has  be- 
come very  important  for  foundry  purposes.  In  casting  steel  ingots 
of  more  than  10  tons,  the  piping  which  occurs  in  the  head  and 
which  extends  through  the  upper  third  of  the  block  causes  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  A  box  containiog  from  10  to  SO  pounds 
of  thermit,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ingot,  is  introduced  just 
as  late  as  the  hardening  of  the  surface  will  allow  its  insertion. 
The  reaction  will  revive  the  steel  in  the  head  and  allow  the  piping 
to  be  filled  up  with  fresh  steel. 

A  etill  more  extensive  nee  of  box  reaction  consists  of  the  intro- 
duction of  thermit  into  the  risers.  Formerly  a  small  can  of  suit- 
able shape  was  built  into  the  bottom  of  the  risers.  Then  it  was 
thought  a  simplification  to  insert  the  box  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  into 
the  liquid  iron,  as  it  rose.  Now,  in  a  number  of  works,  the  ther- 
mit is  simply  wrapped  in  paper  and  thrown  on  the  rising  liquid 
metal.  This  process  is  equally  applied  in  the  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ing practice.  For  east-iron  the  wrapper  should  contain,  at  the 
bottom,  a  pinch  of  ignition  powder,  as  the  temperature  of  liquid 
cast-iron  is  insufficient  to  start  the  thermit  ignition.  Liquid  steel 
does  not  require  ignition  powder.  Many  faulty  castings  will  be 
avoided  by  this  application. 

Having  shortly  touched  on  the  metallurgical  aspect  of  alumino- 
thermics,  before  proceeding  I  wish  to  mention  the  uses  of  corundum 
slap.  This  artificial  corundum,  so-called  "corubin"  (registered 
trade-mark),  is  very  different  from  those  of  the  natural  product, 
and  its  properties  are  much  more  valuable.  The  cause  is  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  two  materials.  The  natural  product 
contains  various  impurities,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  silica  —  even 
!<mall  quantities  of  water  in  chemical  combination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aluminogenetic  corundum  is  nearly  free  from  all  these, 
and  in  particular  absolutely  free  from  water.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  its  greater  hardness  compared  to  the  natural  product. 
In  consequence,  conibin  ia  used  for  emery  wheels. 

The  most  curious,  and  in  a  way,  epoch-making  application  is 
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one  of  a  colleague  of  mine,  Dr.  Buchner,  of  Maimheim.  He  fonnd 
that  this  material  had  an  exceedingly  low  elastic  coefficient  and  does 
not  lose  thig  property  when  mixed  with  a  fire-clay  hinder.  In  this 
way  he  managed  to  produce  Teseels  for  chemical  purpoees  of  en- 
tirely different  properties  than  the  earthenware  veesels  in  use 
up  to  the  preflent.  You  know  how  easily  a  porcelain  or  earthen 
vessel  crackB  when  exposed  to  even  small  changes  of  temperature. 
Those  made  of  combin  behave  differently.  They  can  be  heated  to 
red  heat  and  cooled  suddenly  with  water  without  showing  any 
tendency  to  crack.  For  iuBtance,  for  hot  muriatic  acid  only  enam- 
eled vessels  could  heretofore  be  used,  which  were  not  reliable 
and  of  very  limited  usefulness.  -Corubin  offers,  therefore,  almost 
unlimited  advantages  to  the  chemical  industry.  Its  highly-refraf- 
tory  qualities  have  introduced  it  as  a  coating  for  bricks  and 
tubes  expoEwd  to  high  temperatures.  For  these  purposes  only 
the  corubin  resulting  from  the  chromium  reaction  is  utilized, 
of  which  sufiicient  quantities  are  available,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  consumption  of  pure  carbonless  chromium.  This  corn- 
bin  requires  a  special  preparation  before  being  used.  The  alumino* 
genetic  corubin  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  product  for  making 
crucibles  for  the  thermit  welding  process.  Such  crucibles,  made 
according  to  a  certain  receipt,  will  stand  from  50  to  sometimes 
100  reactions. 

The  aluminogenetic  welding  proceFO,  which  I  shall  now  deal 
with,  offered  this  peculiar  difficulty.  A  new  fire  had  been  dis- 
covered, over  which  one  had  not  as  yet  gained  entire  control.  It 
is  a  peculiar  fire,  which  is  solid  and  without  ffame,  and  which  gives 
half  its  weight  in  the  form  of  liquid  metal  and  the  other  half  in 
the  form  of  overheated  slag.  In  the  first  experiment,  iron 
rods  were  steeped  into  the  liquid  fire,  in  order  to  heat  them  like 
in  a  smith's  hearth.  Then  a  thermit  was  produced  which  did 
not  liquefy,  but  only  sintered  and  produced  white  heat.  This, 
however,  showed  itself  more  applicable  to  hard  soldering  and 
less  to  welding.  For  the  former  application  it  is  more  handy  than 
a  charcoal  fire  or  gas.  For  welding  purposes  a  different  process 
was  found.  The  pieces  were  butted  between  clamps,  a  mould 
put  around  the  joint  and  into  this  the  liquid  mass  was  poured 
over  the  top  of  a  crucible.  After  obtaining  welding  heat,  the 
clamps  were  tightened.  It  was  determined  by  experiments  what 
quantity  was  necessary  for  each  section  and  the  results  were 
tabulated. 
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The  process,  of  course,  does  not  claim  to  replace  the  smith's 
fire,  but  to  supply  its  place  where  the  smith's  fire  would  be  in- 
Eufficieut.  For  instance,  it  has  proved  itself  very  valuable  in 
welding  lengths  of  pipes  in  installing  whole  systems.  It  com- 
petes successfully  with  flanged  joints,  particularly  where  the  pipe 
system  is  used  to  carry  fluids  or  gases  which  easily  destroy  their 
packings;  especially  for  oils,  alkalies,  acetylene,  and  refrigerators; 
naturally  also  for  high-pressure  systems  of  all  kinds.  The  welded 
joint  is  fully  as  strong  as  the  pipe  itself.  Recently  the  manner 
of  welding  pipes  into  "  T "  shapes  has  been  worked  out.  It 
required  some  little  practice  to  successfully  handle  the  mate- 
rial, but  as  it  obviates  keeping  a  large  stock  of  various  sized  "  T  " 
pieces,  it  is  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  outlying 
districts,  mines,  etc  The  action  of  the  liquid  in  running  out 
over  the  lip  of  the  crucible,  on  to  the  piece  to  be  welded,  Is 
peculiar.  The  slag  corubin  flows  out  first.  This  solidifies  in- 
Etantaaeously  on  the  metallic  Burface,  so  that  the  thermit  steel 
which  follows  and  does  not  liquefy  the  thin  layer  of  slag  does 
not  touch  the  welding  surface  and.  therefore,  cannot  bum  through 
the  wall  of  the  pipe.  If  the  aluminogenetic  iron  were  to  come 
in  contact  vrith  the  metallic  piece,  it  would  fuse  with  it.  Aftor 
the  weld  is  made,  the  slag  and  thermit  can,  therefore,  be  easily 
removed  with  a  hammer  and  the  welded  joint  does  not  require 
machining. 

I  DOW  come  to  one  of  the  principal  applications  of  the  process  — 
the  welding  of  rails.  The  track  of  a  Btrcot  niilway.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bed  on  which  it  lies  and  the  way  in  which  the  rails 
are  held  in  the  pavement,  has  to  be  considered  from  a  diiferent 
point  of  view  than  the  exposed  track  of  a  steam  road.  The  former, 
at  present,  has  received  more  attention.  Even  laymen  may  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  mechonical  joints,  none  of  which  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  The  demand  of  engineers  for  a  really 
continuous  rail,  that  is  to  say,  having  everywhere  practically  the 
f^ame  section,  and  undergoing  in  all  parts  the  same  amount  of 
wear  and  tear,  is  justified.  For  electric  railways  using  the  rails 
for  conducting  the  return  current,  this  is  an  additional  advantage.  . 
Copper  bonds  are  only  an  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity,  be- 
cause, although  when  new  and  well  fixed,  they  give  satisfAction. 
still,  in  course  of  time,  the  skin  resistance  increaKes  so  much  that 
the  bonds  require  renewal.  Otherwise  the  so-called  "  electrolvsia  " 
would  take  place,  causing  not  only  leakage  of  current,  but  inter- 
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Tuption  in  gas  and  water  pipes.  These,  on  account  of  the  large 
extent  of  the  electric  eyateniB  in  the  United  States,  have  received 
more  attention  and  study  here  than  abroad.  A  weld  offers,  of  course, 
the  grcateet  Mcurity  for  efficient  conductivity. 

To  come  to  the  practical  aide,  the  first  welds  were  made  about 
four  years  ago,  in  the  same  manner  which  I  described  when  talking 
of  the  welding  of  pipes.  The  crucible  was  emptied  hy  pouring  over 
the  lip;  the  rail  ends  brought  liy  this  means  to  welding  heat  were 
force<l  together  by  a  strong  pair  of  clamps,  bo  that  the  section  was 
«>mpletely  butt-welded.  Afterward  the  proceps  was  considerably 
simplified  by,  in  a  way,  reversing  it  and  letting  the  thermit  iron 
run  out  first,  followed  by  the  corundum.  Over  the  mould  is 
placed  a  conical  crucible,  plugged  in  the  manner  customary  in  our 
process.  As  soon  as  the  charge  in  the  crucible  is  burned  down,  it  is 
tapped  from  the  bottom  and  the  iron  runs  into  the  mould  made  of 
refractory  material.  The  highly-overheated  thermit  stee!  fuses  with 
the  foot  and  web  of  the  rails  to  one  homogeneous  mass,  thus  forming 
an  immovable  solid  shoe.  On  account  of  the  high  temperature,  a  few 
pounds  are  sufficicut;  the  diameter  of  section  is,  therefore,  only 
slightly  increased,  an  advantage  which  is  essential.  The  heat  of 
the  corundum  that  follows  is  utilized  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the 
heads  of  the  rail  to  welding  heat.  In  this  way  the  section  is  heated 
equally  ail  over,  which  is  material,  to  avoid  bending  of  the  rails. 
They  will  remain  in  absolutely  the  same  position  as  when  put  down 
before  welding  and  are  not  held  hy  special  clamps  or  bolts.  With 
new  rails  and  under  special  conditions,  a  butt-weld  is  sometimes  de- 
manded. This  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  rail  ends  into  a  strong 
pair  of  clamps.  With  well-imbedded  rails,  and  especially  where 
they  are  anchored,  a  butt-weld  is  superfluous.  With  old  rails,  the 
life  of  which  can  be  considerably  lengthened  by  welding,  the  use  of 
clamps  is  impracticable. 

1  wish  to  give  «OTne  details  regarding  the  strengtli  of  the  welded 
rail.  It  is  about  80  to  100  per  cent  of  the  rail  itself;  you  will 
admit  this  is  a  very  satifsfaotory  result.  The  resistance  of  a  butt- 
welded  and  not  butt-welded  rail  to  vertical  pres,sure  from  above  is 
about  the  same.  The  resistance  to  pressure  will  not,  however, 
satisfy  critics  as  long  nn  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  heads  of  the  rail 
might  get  softer  thr.mgh  having  been  brought  to  welding  heat,  and 
develop  the  well-known  hollows  at  the  mil  ends.  This  objection 
must  be  treated  quite  seriously,  a*  all  the  advantages  of  the  process 
would  be  of  no  avail  against  such  a  fault.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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the  weld  undergoes  no  change  of  this  or  any  other  sort.  The  Great 
Berlin  Street  Railway  has  had  joints  in  service  for  two  years  and 
after  more  than  three-qiiarters  of  a  million  cars,  not  counting  the 
very  numerous  trailers,  had  pasaed  over  them.  The  head  has 
femained  perfectly  level  and  even  with  the  use  of  a  ruler  no 
snevennens  is  discovered.  This  fact  disposes  most  effectually 
of  all  fears.  Any  one  can  have  this  fact  confirmed,  if  of  two 
rails  of  identical  material  he  will  have  one  treated  with  thermit 
and  then  have  test-rods  cut  out  of  both.  Tensile  strength  and 
elasticity  will  be  found  equal  and  unchanged.  Theoretical  explana- 
tions can  be  easily  adduced  and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  highest 
authoritiee.  As  the  operation  takes  place  without  the  air  having 
accPSB  to  the  welding  zone,  a  chemical  change  such  as  would  occur 
in  a  coal  or  gaa  fire  is  impossible.  As  in  this  country  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  opportunity  to  meet  this  objection  by  practical 
proof,  I  may  mention  the  reply  I  received  from  a  prominent  Ger- 
man street  railway  engineer  to  my  request  for  small  plaster  casts 
of  therm  it- welded  joints  that  had  been  in  the  ground  for  more 
than  three  years.  He  said  he  failed  to  see  the  object  of  such 
casts,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  joint  would  not  show  any  differ- 
ence from  any  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the  rail.  While  two 
years  ago  only  3000  joints  were  welded,  last  year  the  number 
reached  30,000,  which  has  already  been  exceeded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year. 

In  this  country  it  was  only  possible  to  begin  the  exploitation  of 
the  process  quite  recently,  as  in  consequence  of  the  custom  duties  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  import  thermit  from  abroad. 

Regarding  welds  of  exposed  "  T  "  rails,  few  experiences  are  at 
present  available.  The  first  practical  tests  were  made  this  summer 
at  Budapest,  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  Government  Railway. 
Lengths  of  73  meters,  about  240  ft.,  and  even  one  length  of  160 
meters  —  about  BOO  ft. —  were  welded  together.  The  testa  are 
being  continued  at  the  present  moment  on  other  railroads. 

A  special  rail  joint  calling  for  remark  is  that  of  the  third  rail. 
The  copper  bond  in  this  case  is  also  unsatisfactory,  particularly  as 
sometimes  very  strong  currents  have  to  pass  through  it.  Besides,  it 
lies  exposed  and,  therefore,  offers  great  temptation  to  thieves.  In 
many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  weld  a  small  bond  of  thermit  steel 
between  the  two  feet  of  the  rail.  A  piece  of  tubing  is  placed  over 
the  mould  and  charged  with  thermit.  This  is  ignited  and  bums 
down  by  itself'  without  a  crucible  being  used.    The  price  of  such- 
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bonds  is  much  below  that  of  copper  bonds.  In  this  way,  for  instanM, 
a  suburban  track  13^  miles  in  length  was  welded  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  one  winter's  low  temperature.  The  joint  is  mechanically 
strengthened  by  one  fiah-plate  on  the  aide  opposite  to  the  bond. 
The  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  of  Paris,  France,  has 
welded  about  SO  miles  of  third  rail ;  in  this  case  the  whole  section 
was  welded  and,  of  course,  no  fish-plates  were  used. 

Thermit,  however,  is  by  no  means  used  only  for  small  welds,  such 
as  rail!  and  tubes.  By  the  possibility  of  burning  down  tho  largest 
quantities  of  thermit  and  of  obtaining  at  a  moment's  notice  any 
quantity  of  liquid  steel,  the  process  is  particularly  useful  for  the 
lai^st  wold,  such  as  are  necessary  in  ship  repairs.  A  broken  stem 
post,  a  cracked  crank-shaft,  can  be  welded  without  removing  it  from 
its  bearings.  The  results  obtained  can  be  appreciated  from  a  number 
of  lantern  plide  pictures  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  at  the  end  of  the  lecture. 

In  the  Russian- Japanese  war  thermit  has  played  an  important 
part,  particularly  on  the  Russian  side.  After  the  first  attack  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  orders  for  several  tons  were 
received  from  the  Russian  Government.  These  orders  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  ever  since.  The  remarkably  speedy  repairs  of 
Russian  ships  arc.  according  to  accounts  received  by  me,  in  many 
cases  due  to  thermit  welds.  The  Japanese  have,  of  course,  also 
used  thermit,  but  as  before  the  war  it  was  less  known  there  than 
in  Russia,  its  possibilities  have  not  received  the  same  attention. 
Of  course  some  practical  experience  is  imperative  before  large  quan- 
tities of  thermit  can  be  successfully  handled.  This  experience 
is,  however,  not  difficult  to  acquire.  In  far-off  countries  thermit 
has  come  into  constant  use,  although  no  experienced  mechanics 
were  available,  and  the  engineers  had  to  teach  themselves  by 
closely  observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  pamphlets.  Of  course 
it  is  just  in  such  countries  where  machinery  is  difficult  to  obtain 
that  thermit  is  of  inestimable  value.  By  its  help  urgent  spare  cast- 
ings can  be  made  at  once  out  of  thermit  steel;  for  instance,  cog- 
wheels. 

For  a  special  sort  of  repair  it  is  used  in  rolling-mills  for  welding 
bosses  on  rolls.  The  surface  on  which  the  new  boss  is  to  be  welded 
is  brought  to  fusion  heat  by  first  pouring  a  little  liquid  iron  on  it. 
which  is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  thermit.  The  latter  is  ignited 
and  enables  the  liquid  metal  which  is  then  poured  on  it  to  evenly 
weld  to  the  roll. 
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In  concluBion,  I  vill  mention  an  entirely  novel  application.  In 
consequence  of  a  Buggestion  of  mine,  tbe  "  Dentscho  Munitions  & 
Waffenfabrik,"  Karlsruhe,  baa  constructed  a  very  handy  cooking  and 
roasting  stove,  allowing  a  speedy  warming  of  food  and  drink  in  the 
open  air,  by  means  of  thermit,  without  a  flame.  This  can  be  of  great 
value  in  campaigning  —  for  instance,  on  outpost  duty  where  cook- 
ing may  be  done  without  divulging  one's  position  to  the  enemy.  To 
avoid  misunderstanding,  I  may  as  well  mention  at  once  that  ther- 
mit cannot  be  adapted  for  fuel  on  a  large  scale,  for  instance,  on 
torpedo  or  other  boats.  In  this  respect  it  cannot  compete  with  an- 
thracite, as  1  kilogram  of  thermit  gives  about  450  calories,  while 
anthracite  gives  about  7000.  The  value  of  the  new  heat  pro- 
ducer lies  in  the  speed  of  the  combustion  and  the  enormous  heat 
developed,  or,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  its  density  of  energy,  not 
in  the  great  number  of  available  calories.  For  heating  purposes 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  utilized  on  a 
small  scale,  for  very  specific  purposes  and  where,  besides,  a  par- 
ticularly low  price  ia  not  of  importance.  In  such  cases  the  or- 
dinary heat  producers  cannot  be  employed  with  economical  results, 
while  thermit,  under  such  conditions,  is  burnt  as  in  a  calorimeter 
and  can  be  utilized  almost  quantitatively. 

"  The  new  fire  "  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence  has  obtained  a 
quite  appreciable  introduction,  but  only  the  initial  work  has  been 
done,  and  the  present  field  of  its  usefulness  —  in  particular  for 
rail-welding  purposes  —  will  increase  enormously.  In  the  course 
of  time  new  fields  of  utility  will  be  discovered  for  a  process  which 
produces  in  so  simple  and  speedy  a  manner,  without  bulky  equip- 
ment, anch  enonuous  temperatures. 


THUBJ9DAT,  Septeubeb  19,  1904. 

Joint  Seuion  of  Section  C  with  the  Americsn  Electrochemical  Society, 
ThuTsd»7,  September  15,  1804. 

Chairman  Carlurt  called  the  Section  together  at  0:30  o'clock. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author. 
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THE  SILVER  VOLTAMETER. 


BY  DR.  K.  E.  GOTirE. 


1,  According  to  Faraday's  law  of  electrolysia,  a  strict  proportion- 
ality exists  between  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  an 
electrolyte  and  the  electro-chemical  reaction  produced  by  it.  The 
latter  may,  therefore,  serve  for  the  measurement  of  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity. We  call  the  instmmenta  employed  for  this  purpose  "  volta- 
meters "  though  the  name  "  coulomefers "  proposed  by  Richards 
seems  to  be  a  far  more  appropriate  one. 

A  good  many  different  types  of  voltameters  have  been  used,  for 
example,  the  gas  voltameter,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  liberated 
gases  is  measured,  or  the  iodine  and  the  iron  voltameters  in  which 
the  electro-chemical  change  is  measured  by  titration.  The  usual 
inethod,  however,  is  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  a  substance 
deposited  at  one  of  the  electrodes  by  an  electric  current'.  Of  the 
last  the  copper  voltameter  and  the  silver  voltameter  are  the  best 
known  types. 

The  investigations  of  F.  and  W.  Kohlranscb',  Rayleigh  and  Sidg- 
wick*,  Gray*,  Schuster  and  Crossley.'  and  Glazebrook  and  Skinner* 
have  proved  that  the  silver  voltameter  is  by  far  the  moat  reliable 
instrument  of  this  sort  and  that  it  will  give  results  accurate  to  I 
in  5000,  if  certain  specifications  as  to  its  construction  and  treat- 
ment are  closely  followed. 

Z.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  silver  voltameter  as  a  atajidard 
for  the  measurement  of  electric  current  by  the  International  Elec- 
trical Congress  held  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Though  the  ampere  was 
defined  as  one-tenth  of  the  unit  of  current  of  the  cg.s,  system  of 

1.  A  description  of  some  unusual  tTpes  is  givMi  l^  Dannee),  ZMI.  f. 
Elrctroth.,  vol.  4,  p.  1.14,  1807. 

2,  Fr.  and  W.  KohlrnUHch,  Wicd.  Ann,,  vol.  27.  p.  1,  1888. 

8.  Ravleifch  and  Sidgwiek.  Pkil.  Tra«»..  vol.  175.  p.  Ill,  1884, 
4.  Gray.  Phil.  Mao.,  vol.  22.  p.  389,  1886. 

6.  .Srhuirter  and  Crosslev,  Proe,  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  50,  p.  944.  1892. 
6.  Qlazebrook  and  Skinner,  Phil.  7ran«.,  vol.  183,  p.  687,  189S. 
(88] 
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electromagnetic  units,  it  vas  added,  that  it  "  ie  repreeeiit«d  suffi- 
ciently well  for  practical  use  by  the  unvarying  current  which 
when  pasaed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  in 
accordance  with  Btandard  apecifications,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate 
of  0,001118  gram  per  second."  This  value  is  called  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent  of  silver. 

The  specifications  referred  to  above  were  prepared  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  legalized  in  the  United  States  in  1894. 
They  read  as  follows : 

In  emplovinff  the  silver  voltameter  to  measure  currents  ot  about  one 
ampere,  the  following  anangemoitB  shall  be  adopted: 

^e  kathode  on  which  the  silver  is  to  be  deposited  shall  take  the  form 
of  a  platinum  bowl  not  leas  than  10  cms  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  5 
cnu  in  depth. 

TiiA  anode  shall  be  a  disc  or  ptate  of  pure  silver  some  30  sq.  cms  in 
area  and  2  or  3  mtaa  in  thickness. 

This  shall  be  supported  horizontallj  in  the  liquid  near  the  top  of  the 
solution  b;  a  silver  rod  riveted  through  its  center.  To  prevent  the  dis- 
inte^ated  silver  which  is  formed  on  the  anode  from  falling  upon  the 
kathode,  the  anode  shall  he  wrapped  around  with  pure  Alter  paper,  secured 
at  the  back  by  suitable  folding. 

The  liquid  shall  consist  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pure  silver  nitrate, 
ODntaining  about  IC  parts  bj  weight  of  the  nitrate  to  86  parts  ot  water. 

The  resistance  of  the  voltameter  changes  somewhat  as  the  current 
passes.  To  prevent  these  changes  having  too  great  an  cfTect  on  the  cur- 
rent, some  resistance  besides  that  of  the  voltameter  should  be  inserted  in 
the  circuit.  The  total  metallic  resistance  of  the  circuit  should  not  be  less 
than  10  ohms. 

ilethod  of  making  a  meatwenent. —  The  platinum  bowl  is  to  be  washed 
consecutively  with  nitric  acid,  distilled  water  and  absolute  alcohol ;  it  is 
then  to  be  dried  at  160  deg.  C,  and  left  to  cool  in  a  desiccator.  When  thor- 
oughly Dool  it  Is  to  be  weighed  carefully. 

It  is  to  be  nearly  tilled  with  the  solution  and  connected  to  the  rest  of 
the  circuit  by  being  placed  on  a  clean  insulated  copper  support  to  which 
a  binding  screw  is  attached. 

The  anode  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  the  solution  so  as  to  be  well  cov- 
ered by  it  and  supported  in  that  position;  the  connections  to  the  rest 
of  the  circuit  aje  then  to  be  made. 

Contact  is  to  be  made  at  the  key,  noting  the  time.  The  current  is  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  time  of  break- 
ing contact  observed. 

The  solution  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  bowl  and  the  deposit 
washed  with  distilled  water  and  left  to  soak  for  at  least  six  hours.  It 
is  then  to  be  rinsed  successively  with  distilled  water  and  absolute  alcohol 
and  dried  in  a  hot-air  bath  nt  a  temperature  of  about  16D  deg.  C.  After 
cooling  in  a  desiccator  it  is  to  be  weighed  again.  The  gain  in  mass  gives 
the  silver  deposited. 

To  And  the  time  average  of  the  current  in  amperes,  this  mass,  ex- 
preased  in  grams,  must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
the  current  has  passed  and  by  0.001118. 

In   determining   the    constant   of   an    instrument   by   this   method,    the 

current  should  be  kept  as  nearly  uniform  as     possible  and  the  readings 

of  the  instri^ent  observed  at  frequent  intervals   of  time.     The'e   obser- 

rations  give  a  curve  from  which  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  mean 
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eumnt    {time-average  of   the   current]    em  be   lonnd.     Hie   current,   ae 
calculated   from  the  voltameter  remilta,  corregponds  to  thlB  reading. 

The  current  used  in  this  experiment  must  be  obtained  from  a  Mttcry 
and  not  from  a  dynamo,  eapeciall;  when  the  inotrUment  to  be  calibratcil 
is  an  electrodynamometer." 

Other  coiiDtrieB  in  which  the  silver  voltameter  has  been  legal- 
ized have  adopted  eimilar  nilee.' 

3.  The  minute  description  of  the  form  and  the  treatment  of  the 
silver  voltameter  shovs  clearly  that  a  slight  departure  from  them 
may  result  in  a  deposit  of  silver  not  in  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  ampere.  It  was  apparent  that  there  are  in  the  instru- 
ment disturbing  factors,  which  required  a  further  study.  Kahle* 
has  shown  that  the  electrolyte  becomes  acid  by  electrolysis  and  that 
on  repeated  use  the  deposits  are  too  large. 

The  Reichsanstalt  recommends  therefore  that  not  more  than 
3  grams  of  silver  should  be  deposited  frcon  100  ccm  of  the  solution. 

Leduc"  hopes  to  overcome  all  trouble  by  employing  a  large  silver 
anode,  consisting  of  granulated  silver.  He  keeps  the  anodic  cur- 
rent density  below  0.02  ampere/cm'  and  recommends  that  the 
amount  of  silver  collected  at  the  kathode  should  be  large,  say 
about  30  grams. 

Patterson  and  Guthe"  obtained  concordant  results  by  keeping 
the  solution  in  contact  with  silver  oxide.  Leduc  speaks  in  favor 
of  this  method,  but  Bichards'  results  with  the  same  type  show 
great  variations  in  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  by  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity. 

The  greatest  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  due 
to  the  excellent  researches  of  Richards"  and  hiB  students,  who 
showed  that  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  formation  of  a  heavy 
anode  solution,  containing  a  complex  silver  ion,  the  existence  of 
which  had  already  been  suggested  by  Rodger  and  Watson,"  The 
anode  solution  which  in  the  ordinary  type  of  voltameter  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  producing  there  a  star-shaped  figure," 
will  yield   on   electrolysis  more  silver   than   corresponds  to   the 

7.  The  Blectrioian,  vol.  27,  p.  325,  1881.  Zeil.  f.  /nt(r.,  vol.  21,  p.  180, 
1901. 

8.  Kahle,  Zeit.  f.  Itutr.,  vol.  18,  pp.  229  and  267,  1898. 

9.  Leduc.  i/oum.  de  Phyi.,  vol.  1,  p.  661,  1002. 

10.  Pattertmn  and  Guthe.  Phya.  Rev,,  vol.  7,  p.  257,  1898. 

11.  Richardi,  Collins  and  Heimrod,  Proc.  Axn.  Acad.,  vol.  3G,  p.  123, 
1899.    Richards  and  Heimrod.  Pmc.  Am,  Acad.,  vol,  37,  p.  415,  1902. 

12.  Rodger  and  Watson,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  186,  p.  831,  1896, 

13.  Behn,  Wied.  Ann.,  vol.  61,  p.   106,  1894. 
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normal  ion.  Beeides,  this  substance,  formed  at  the  anode,  must 
be  a  reducing  agent,  since  oxygen  tends  to  eliminate  it.  The 
exact  chemical  constitution  o(  the  subetanoe  is  not  known. 

The  main  problem  is  to  prevent  the  anode  solution  from  reach- 
ing the  kathode.  For  this  purpose  Eicharda  places  the  silver 
rod,  which  forms  the  anode,  in  a  fine  grained  porous  cup  and 
removes  from  time  to  time  the  solution  collecting  at  the  bottom. 

Guthe^*  fullj  corroborated  Richards'  results,  hut  proposed  a 
different  form  of  the  anode.  The  bottom  of  a  wide  porous  cup 
id  filled  with  granulated  silver  and  upon  this  a  large  silver  plate 
is  pressed.  In  this  type  the  rather  inconvenient  frequent  removal 
of  the  solution  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  The  heavy  solution 
is  prevented  by  the  porous  cup  from  rapid  diffusion  and  breaks 
up  to  a  large  extent  when  it  remains  in  contact  with  silver. 
This  secondary  reaction,  he  believes,  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  well-known  dark  anode  slime,  which  is  pure  silver  when 
the  anode  is  pure. 

Other  arrangements  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  anode  solu- 
tion from  reaching  the  kathode.  The  latter  may  for  instance 
be  suspended  above  the  anode,  or  the  two  electrodes  be  placed  in 
different  vessels,  connected  by  a  siphon.  FVom  a  practical  point 
of  view  the  latter  types  are  however  less  convenient  than  the  two 
described  above. 

4.  Another  source  of  trouble  may  arise  from  the  contact  of 
the  solution  with  filter  paper.  The  organic  substances  contained 
in  the  latter  may  act  chemically  upon  neutral  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion." Filter  paper  should,  therefore,  not  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  electrolyte  nor  in  the  voltameter. 

5.  As  Quthe  pointed  out,  we  can  distinguish  two  distinct  types 
of  silver  voltameters,  according  whether  the  heavy  anode  solution 
reaches  the  kathode  or  not.  The  former  to  which  the  ordinary 
type  and  those  proposed  by  Patterson  and  Guthe  and  by  Leduc 
belong  will  on  the  average  vield  a  deposit  one  part  in  3000  larger 
than  the  second,  i.  e.,  Richards'  and  Gntbe's  typos.  Of  course,  for 
practical  purposes,  we  must  select  the  type  which  will  give  the 
most  concordant  results.  As  the  investigations  referred  to  show, 
we  can  rely  npon  the  porous  cnp  voltameter  to  within  one  part  in 
20,000,  even  for  independent  series  of  experiments;  it  would,  there- 
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fore,  be  a  decided  step  in  advance,  if  one  of  these  types  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  now  in  common  use.  This  would  necessitate 
a  change  in  the  accepted  value  of  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
of  silver,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

6.  Whether  or  not  there  are  other  disturbing  factoid  of  minor 
importance,  only  an  extended  research  with  the  porous  cup  volta- 
meter will  show.  Some  of  the  earlier  experiments  are  not  conclusive 
in  this  respect;  they  were  made  with  the  usual  type,  and  often 
the  differences  observed  amount  to  less  than  what  we  may  expect 
in  this  form  of  voltameter.  Besides,  different  investigators  fre- 
quently flatly  contradict  each  other. 

In  the  silver  voltameter  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
Tecommended.  To  test  the  neutrality  it  seems  best  to  precipitate 
the  silver  by  means  of  neutral  sodium  chloride  solution  and  test 
the  filtrate  with  methylorange.  If  the  crystals  contain  acid  it 
may  be  well  to  melt  them  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Ab  Kahle  has  shown,  the  solution  becomes  acid  in  being  used. 
It  is  apparent  that  if  an  ion  is  formed  containing  more  silver  than 
corresponds  to  the  normal  salt,  there  will  be  some  free  acid  left. 
Under  such  conditions  the  deposit  will  be  too  heavy  and  the  acid 
is  frequently  held  responsible  for  it.  But  it  is  different,  if  before 
electroysis  free  acid  has  been  added  to  an  originally  neutral  solu- 
tion. In  this  case  Leduc  found  the  deposits  one  part  in  5000 
lighter  than  without  the  addition  of  acid.  In  fact,  if  the  original 
amount  of  free  acid  surpasses  a  definite  percentage,  then  on  electro- 
lysis the  amount  decreases.  There  exists  a  chemical  equilibrium 
between  the  complex  ions  and  those  of  the  acid.  I  believe  that  the 
addition  of  acid  to  the  anode  side  of  a  porous  cup  voltameter  will 
be  of  help  in  either  preventing  the  formation  of  the  complex  ion 
or  in  breaking  it  up. 

The  Reichsanstalt  recommends  not  to  use  acid  lest  impurities 
of  the  anode  pass  into  solution.  -The  influence  of  impurities  in 
the  solution  seems,  however,  to  be  of  little  importance,  as  shown 
by  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  who  added  a  large  proportion 
of  copper-sulphate  to  the  solution,  and  by  Leduc  who  added  copper- 
sulphate  and  also  potassium  nitrate.  The  deposits  did  not  con- 
tain any  of  these  impurities.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  metals  which  require  a  higher  kathodic  difference  of  potential 
t^an  silver  will  not  be  found  in  the  deposits,  if  the  current  is  not 
too  large. 
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The  pretence  of  rarer  metals  would  eeem  to  be  more  serious, 
but  thej  are  hardly  ever  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  com- 
mercial silver,  and,  m(»«over,  their  electro-chemical  equivalents 
are  not  ?ery  different  from  that  of  silver.  Extreme  care  in  the 
•election  of  material  for  the  electrolyte  as  well  as  the  anode 
•eems,  therefore,  to  be  unnecessary.  We  may  even  use  a  soluble 
electrode  of  a  metal,  like  zinc,  and  still  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
a?  Bichards  and  Heimrod  proved. 

7.  One  great  objection  is  found  in  the  tendency  to  looseness 
which  the  silver  obtained  from  nitrate  solution  frequently  shows. 
The  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  silver  acetate  improves  greatly 
the  texture  of  the  deposit,  but  as  was  shown  by  Bayleigh  and 
Urs.  Sidgwick,  the  deposit  is  always  too  heavy,  possibly  due  to  an 
ioclusion  of  liquid.  The  same  observers  employed  silver  chlorate 
Bft  electrolyte  and  obtained  results  closely  agreeing  with  those 
given  by  a  silver  nitrate  voltameter.  Deposits  from  cyanide  solu- 
tion are  pure  white  and  show  no  tendency  to  looseness.  Ijcduc" 
has  made  some  esperimente  with  potassitim  silver  cyanide,  but 
the  amount  of  silver  collected  was  entirely  too  small,  which  he 
attributed  to  a  simultaneous  development  of  hydrogen  and  silver 
at  the  kathode  and  to  an  occlusion  of  the  former  in  the  silver. 
Farup,'^  however,  has  shown  that  hydrogen  is  not  produced,  but 
that  the  silver  is  dissolved  by  potassium  cyanide  if  air  is  present 
in  the  solution.  He  employs,  therefore,  a  silver  voltameter  witii 
potassium  silver  cyanide  as  electrolyte,  but  saturates  the  solution 
with  hydrogen. 

The  results  obtained  by  him  are  quite  satisfactory,  though  I 
believe  that  with  larger  deposits  trouble  may  arise  due  to  occlusion 
of  the  liquid  in  the  deposits.  For  small  currents,  however,  this 
form  seems  to  be  very  useful.  It  is  claimed  that  even  deposits 
from  silver  nitrate  solution  keep  some  of  the  liquid  included. 
This  will  show  itself  in  a  decrease  of  weight  when  the  deposit  is 
heated  to  nearly  red  heat,  the  nitrate  being  decomposed.  Accord- 
ing to  Bayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  there  was  sometimes  no  loss 
on  heating,  but  perhaps  more  often  a  slight  decrease.  Kahle  ad- 
vises a  b^atment  for  10  to  20  minutes  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  W  deg.  to  90  deg.C.to  insure  the  complete  removal  of  the  mother 
liquid.     Bichards  also  found  a  slight  amount  included;  but  Gray 
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cIbuhb  that  vitJi  proper  washing  the  plates  ma;  be  heated  vithout 
any  Bensible  loss  of  weight. 

8.  The  question  of  the  solubility  of  silver  in  different  liquids 
is  one  of  great  importance.  According  to  Richards  and  Heimrod 
pure  silver  when  boiled  with  a  silver  nitrate  solution  will  produce 
nitrite  of  silver  in  small  quantities,  but  the  Reichsanstalt  makes 
the  statement  that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that,  therefore,  under 
normal  conditions  a  reduction  to  nitrite  cannot  be  observed  in  a 
silver  voltameter.  Kahle,  Myers  and  Merrill^'  observed  a  decrease 
of  the  weight  of  silver,  when  it  was  treated  with  warm  water, 
but  Richards,  Collins  and  Heimrod,  Leduc  and  Quthe  could  not 
detect  any  change  when  the  deposit  was  left  standing  under  water 
for  hours. 

The  concentration  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  seems  to  affect 
only  the  texture  of  the  deposit,  which  has  a  tendency  to  looseness, 
if  the  solution  is  too  weak  in  relation  to  the  current.  Though 
Gray  considers  it  a  mistake  to  use  solutions  containing  more  or 
even  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  silver  nitrate,  all  other  observers  deny 
any  influence  of  concentration  and  generally  recommend  high  con- 
centrations, i.  e.,  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Reidisanstalt  has  found  that  silver  oxide  is  almost  insoluble 
in  concentrated  nitrate  solution,  but  the  experiments  referred 
to  above  show  that  solutions  treated  with  the  oxide  are  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  the  complex  ion  and  will  yield  too  much  silver. 

9.  Schuster  and  Crossley  stated  that  the  deposits  of  silver  in 
vacuo  were  about  one  part  in  1000  larger  than  those  obtained  from 
solutions  surrounded  by  air,  and  these  again  larger  than  those 
formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  The  former  result  was  veri- 
fied by  Kahle,  Richards  and  Myers."  The  latter  also  found  an 
increase  when  the  liquid  was  saturated  with  nitrogen,  but  a  de- 
crease when  the  dissolved  gas  was  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  increased  weight  of  the  deposit  is  due 
to  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  solution  and  not  to  a  change 
in  pressure.  Tn  addition  Merrill  showed  that  an  increase  of 
pressure  to  103  atmospheres  has  no  appreciable  effect. 

Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwicfc  observed  an  increase  of  deposit 
with  increase  of  temperature.  Leduc  a  decrease,  Richards,  Collins 
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and  Heimrod  obtained  ae  well  at  60  deg.  C.  as  at  0  deg.  C.  a  larger 
deposit  than  at  20  deg.  C. 

10.  Almost  all  observerE  agree  that  the  size  of  the  kathode  makes 
no  difference.  According  to  Schuster  and  Crosatey  too  great  a 
current  density  at  the  anode  is  accompanied  by  a  smaller  deposit; 
according  to  Leduc  just  the  opposite  is  the  case,  while  Merrill 
could  find  no  meaBurable  effect  due  to  a  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  electrodes.  Quthe's  experimentB  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  porous  cup  voltameters  the  size  of  the  anode  does  not  come 
into  account.  With  the  usual  type  of  voltameter  Kahle  obtained 
a  somewhat  larger  deposit  on  a  silver  kathode  than  on  platinum 
and  considers,  therefore,  as  normal  deposits  such  obtained  on  silver. 
Richards  and  Heimrod  confirm  this  observation  but  iind  that  with 
a  porous  cup  voltameter  no  such  difference  appears.  Gnthe  also 
obtained  identical  results  as  well  when  the  kathode  was  platinum 
as  when  silver  had  been  previously  deposited  on  it  The  ezplans- 
tion  for  £ahle's  results  is  to  be  sought  in  the  action  of  silver  upon 
the  heavy  anode  liquid,  mentioned  above. 

The  Electrochemical  Equivalent  op  Silver. 

11.  The  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  has  been  determined 
repeatedly  by  absolute  measurements,  i.  e.,  by  means  of  inetniments 
vhich  allow  a  calculation  of  the  cnnent  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental units  of  mass,  length  and  time.  Among  the  earlier  in- 
vestigations only  those  of  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  and  of 
Fr.  and  W.  Eohlrausch  can  be  considered  accurate.  In  order  to 
express  all  measurements  in  terms  of  the  same  standard,  the 
different  values  found  have  been  reduced  to  those  given  by  the 
porous  cup  voltameter,  and  these  arc  given  in  the  last  column  of 
the  following  table.  The  corrections  used  are  those  found  by 
Bichards  and  Guthe  for  the  various  types.  Since  in  most  cases 
the  exact  conditions  of  the  experiments  are  unknown,  these  cor- 
rected values  will  simply  give  a  general  idea  of  the  agreement 
between  different  observers;  therefore,  it  was  thought  unnecessary 
to  take  into  account  the  possible  effect  of  included  mother  liquid. 
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ObMmr. 

TolUuneMr. 

»^ 

°^3SS- 

Found. 
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UB»arti)  

Pr.aud  w:eo1i1- 

18U 
1884 
1884 
18»7 

isgo 
iwe 

IMS 

DitultyiM 

U™it7P«^ 

SUTBToiidB  type. 

Lediic-BtjTB 

naualtype 

Taiigtatgtlt 

1.1168  mg. 

1.118S 

i.im 

1.118S 

i.ira 

I.11M 
I.IIW 

i.iise 

l.llSOmg. 
1.I1TT 

l.llSl 

i.iiat 

1.118B 

i.im 

GuUie 

Pdtot  and  Le- 

Current  balanco 

Kunst*! 

, ,  Toi.  a.  p.  io»,  laes  and  vol.  a,  p.  M,  isst 

4  Koepsal,  Wfed,  ^nn..  toL  81.  p.  fto,  18OT. 

SI  PeUM  and  PoUer,  Joum.  de  Pkyt..  vol.  ft,  p.  SN,  IMO. 

4)  Pellat  lUd  Leduc,  C.  A.,  vol.  IW,  p.  1MB,  IIHB. 

E)  TOD  Dljkand  Kutut,.dnn.  d.  Fki/i..  vol.  14,  p.  EM,  1904,  Ptk.  Kod.  Ak.  n 


From  this  liet  ve  see  that  the  results  obtaioed  so  far  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  Redeterminations  in  absolute  measure  by  using 
a  reliable  form  of  voltameter  are  highly  desirable, 

13.  The  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed in  terma  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  standard  cell,  i.  e,, 
by  comparing  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  with  the  potential 
difference  produced  by  the  current  at  the  terminals  of  a  known 
resistance.  The  electro-chemical  equivalent  will  depend  upon  the 
value  chosen  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell. 
The  legalized  value  for  the  Clark  cell  is  1.434  volts.  But  this  is 
probably  too  high.  In  Germany  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
Clark  cell  is  derived  from  silver  voltametric  measurements,  and 
the  Reichsanstalt  has  chosen  as  the  working  value  1.4338  volts 
at  15  deg.  C,  In  the  following  table  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
of  silver  is  calculated  as  well  for  an  electromotive  force  ^  1.434 
as  for  1.433  volts. 
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TABLE  II. 


OhMTTar, 

v» 

Electro-cbunical  equivalent. 

£=1.«HTOltB. 

E=l.4SSTcilts. 

Usual  type. 

Porous  cup 

Usual  type. 

^^<^ 

I88B 
leKI 

a 

iiiS 

■11 

lillCEJ 

1.1168 

K1180 

1.1181 

BayleJghaiiiilMdiirtok.... 

ill 

1 

1)  Carhert,  Am.  J<mm.  £ 
1)  Von  GtUDBtauuea.  "  ' 
I)  Psiot  andTabtr.  j 

In  the  case  of  Perot  and  Fabry,  who  nsed  a  Clark  cell  at  0  deg. 
0.  and  fonnd  its  .electromotive  force  to  be  1.4533  volts,  using  1.118 
mg  as  the  electro-chemical  equivalent,  the  difterence  of  0.0164 
volt  given  by  the  BeichBanstalt  has  been  used  to  reduce  to  15  deg. 
C,  instead  of  the  ratio  given  by  them.  The  latter  would  give  1.1180 
mg  in  the  first  column  and  corresponding  values  in  the  othen, 
and  make  the  agreement  with  tlie  earlier  experiments  a  very 
close  one. 

The  lai^  differences  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  recent 
compariBons  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  silver  voltameter  alona 
Doubtless  the  Clark  cell  comes  in  for  its  share. 

Wolff  and  Carhart  and  Hulett  have  lately  discovered  an  electro- 
lytic method  of  preparing  mercurons  sulphate.  Cadmium  standard 
cells,  in  which  this  subatance  is  used,  show  according  to  prelim- 
inary reports  an  excellent  agreement  among  themselves,  and  no 
variation  in  their  electromotive  force  in  course  of  time, — -as  far 
Bg  can  be  ascentaiaed  during  a  relatively  short  period. 

With  the  improvement  of  our  standard  of  electromotive  force 
and  the  constmction  of  a  reliable  silver  voltameter,  a  wide  and 
interestiiig  field  for  research  has  been  opened. 

DiSCUSBIOIT. 
Dr.  K.  B.  Gdthe:  I  can  not  close  thla  paper  without  emphasizing  one 
point  with  reference  to  the  allied  luperiority  of  the  standard  cell  over 
iha  silver  voltAmeter  In  the  tueuuTement  of  ut  electrical  current.  I  atill 
believe  that  the  voltameter  gives  as  accurat«  TMults  &s  the  standard  cell. 
It  mutt  be  admitted,  that  for  laboratory  use,  it  is  easier 
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current  by  fall  of  potential  over  a  reeietanoe.  And  while  I  belisT*  tha 
■tandard  cell  will  win  out  in  the  end,  nevertheless,  I  am  sure  the  silver 
voltameter  will  alwaya  be  a  valuable  inetniment  for  checking  our  woiic 
with  the  standard  cell. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Glazbbbooe:  I  have  alreadr  ipoken  a  great  deal  at  this  meet- 
ing on  these  subjects,  and  do  not  wi«h  to  detain  you  very  Icmg.  I  am  gUd 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  paper  just 
read.  The  labor  involved  in  producing  such  a  paper  is  extreme,  and  its 
value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  I  wish  to  particularly  emphasize  ooe 
point  that  Doctor  Uutbe  has  brought  out  and  with  which  1  raitirely  sgree, 
and  that  is  this,  that  the  eiperimenta  of  Mr.  Skinner  and  myself  must  ba 
held  to  relate  solely  and  simply  to  the  form  of  silver  voltameter  used  bj 
us  in  that  experiment. 

Lord  Rayleigb  also,  1  think,  would  disclaim  the  view  that  be  had  deter- 
mined the  ele^^trochemistry  of  silver,  or  that  he  had  investigated  completely 
all  the  conditions  that  ought  to  be  satisQed  before  you  can  say  that  the 
result  arrived  at  was  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver. 

In  the  specification  for  tbe  use  of  the  voltameter  which  was  published 
by  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  full  details  are  given  as  to  the  sUver  volt- 
ameter  which  he  used,  and  which  has  often  been  used  in  England.  It'ia,I 
'  think,  interesting  to  point  out  our  ejcperiments  as  giving  the  ratio 
between  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  and  the  e.m.t.  of  Clark's 
cell.  U  may  be  the  value  for  the  eiectrochemical  equivalent  of  silver 
derived  from  the  experiments  with  the  elect rodynamometer  needs  cor- 
rection, and  if  so  that  will  ncrount  for  tlie  higher  value  of  the  cm.f.  of 
the  cell,  which  we  have  always  obtained  in  Kngland,  This  is  a  point 
which  I  hope  will  be  settled  before  very  long,  because,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  an  ampere  balance  from  which  we  anticipate  very  azMllent 
results  is  now  under  construction  in  England. 

I  will  close  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  Doctor  Guthe,  and  1  believe 
that  everyone  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  his  work  of  very  great 
importance. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bancboft;  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  rotating  cathode  inside  the  porous  cup.  In  that  ease 
there  would  be  practically  no  diiferences  of  concentration  in  the  cathode 
solution.  You  would  get  a  ^tter  deposit,  and,  if  necessary,  yon  could 
run  a  higher  current-density   and   precipitate   more  silver. 

Dr.  K.  E.  GimiE:  Doubtless  the  rotating  cathode  gives  very  saUa- 
factory  results  for  electrochemical  analysis  and  it  would  probably  be  of 
help  in  silver  voltametric  work.  The  trouble  with  the  voltameter  origi- 
nates, however,  at  the  anode.  One  objection  to  a  rotating  electrode  is  the 
more  complicated  arrangement  of  apparatus  necessitated  by  it. 

Dr.  W.  D.  BAncBorr;  The  other  point  is  apparently  settled,  that  in 
the  case  of  silver  there  is  no  difference  in  the  weight  when  deposited  oo 
a  platinum  or  a  silver  cathode,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  other  metals 
standing  higher  in  the  voltaic  series.  In  some  experiments  we  made  on 
thp  plating  of  zinc,  we  found  that  in  sulphate  solutions  there  Is  great 
difficulty  in  frettinf;  a  good  depoxit  of  xinc  on  a  copper  cathode  while  a 
rinc  cathode  gives  satisfactory  resulta. 
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Mr.  8.  S.  Sadtlbb:  1  would  like  tc  uk  Doctor  Uuthe  whetLcr  ailver 
nitrite  would  not  be  a  good  silver  salt  to  use  as  electrolyte.  He  speaiu 
of  action  on  the  electrode*  at  the  surface  of  tlie  eleetroljte,  which  might 
be  avoided  by  the  silver  salt  being  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation. 

Dr.  K.  E.  Guthb:  in  m;  article  a  number  of  silver  ealta  besides  the 
nitrate  have  been  mentioned,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  proved  superior 
to  tha  nitrate.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  nitrite  has  ever  been  used  in  a 
voltanwfter. 

Doctor  Bancroft  then  took  the  chair,  and  Doctor  U.  8.  Carhart  said : 

I  have  only  a  fen  remarks  to  make  oii  Doctor  Guthe's  admirable  paper. 
In  the  Drat  place,  I  should  like  to  expluin  that  the  deteTmioations  1 
made  of  the  e.m.f.  of  Clark  cells  at  that  time  were  incidental  to  some  other 
work  I  waa  doing.  J  made  only  two  determinations  of  e.m.f.  and  they 
could  not  be  reduced  until  three  years  after  the  experiments,  for  the 
reaaon  that  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  was  not  known  witli 
Bufflcient  accuracy.  ITiey  were  not  reduced  until  after  the  publication  of 
Lord  Kayleigh's  paper  in  1884,  1  think  it  was.  This  work  was  done  in 
the  winter  of  1881  or  apring  of  1882,  and  the  only  Clark  cell  I  think  1 
had  ever  seen  at  that  time  waa  the  one  1  uacd.  It  was  a  large  one  which 
waa  in  the  laboratory  at  Berlin.  It  was  hermetically  aealed,  and  in  it 
waa  sealed  a  thermometer.  The  instrument  itself  waa  provided  for  me 
by  Profeaaor  Helmholtz  at  the  time.  Ho,  if  I  reached  a  fairly  good  value 
as  determined  by  later  research,  it  waa  perhaps  more  good  fortune  tlian 
the  result  of  any  very  careful  work. 

Now,  further,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the 
wide  variations  and  difficulties,  brought  out  in  this  paper  of  Doctor  Guthe, 
which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  silver  voltameter.  We  have  been  told  by 
Profeeaor  Kohlrauach  that  the  chemical  reactions  or  relations  in  the  ailver 
voltameter  are  much  simpler  than  they  are  in  the  atandard  cell;  but  after 
reading  this  paper,  I  think  that  statement  is  very  doubtful.  It  strikes 
me  there  are  many  more  points  left  unsettled  in  the  use  of  the  silver 
voltameter  thou  there  are  in  the  atandard  cell.  At  all  events,  the  dis- 
crepancies now  are  at  least  as  great  as  we  find  in  standard  cells,  and  I 
believe  that  tha  discrepancies  with  the  silver  voltameter  are  greater  than 
thoae  in  standard  cells.  But  it  must  be  admitted  by  everybody  that  when 
we  are  going  to  measure  currents  we  can  nof  use  the  silver  voltameter, 
but  must  use  standard  renistancea  and  a  standard  cell  with  a 
potentiometer. 

I  wiah  to  add  one  more  remark  with  reference  to  the  difference  in  the 
e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  obtained  by  the  silver  voltameter  at  the  Reich- 
■anatalt  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  value  obtained 
by  means  of  the  silver  voltameter  at  the  Reichaanstalt  was  corrected  by 
reference  to  the  ratio  between  the  e.m.f.  of  the  Clark  cell  and  that  of 
the  cadmium  cell  measured  by  a  direct  comparison,  and  this  fact  account* 
for  a  part  of  the  difference.  Tlie  procedure  was  as  follows;  The  e.m.f. 
of  the  Clark  cell  at  lA  deg.  wna  determined  by  the  silver  voltameter,  or 
at  least  the  results  were  corrected  io  15  deg.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  cadmium 
cell  at  20  deg.  was  also  measured  by  the  silver  voltameter;  and  thus  the 
ratio  between  the  Clark  cell  at  15  deg.  and  the  cadmium  celt  at  20  d^. 
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was  obtained.  This  ratio  has  also  beeo  determined  bj  direct  coropariaona, 
and  several  serlea  of  sucb  compaTisons  have  been  carried  out.  The 
inference  then  was  that  the  directlj  measured  ratio  of  Clark  15  deg.  to 
the  cadmium  20  deg.  was  more  reliable  than  that  obtained  by  the  lue  of 
the  silver  voltameter.  The  ratio  obtained  bj  the  silver  voltameter  wia 
then  corrected.  The  value  of  the  e.m.t.  of  the  Clark  was  reduced,  and  that 
of  the  cadmium  cell  raieed,  in  order  to  make  the  ratio  correspond  to  that 
obtained  by  direct  measarement.  The  reduction  in  the  cadmium  cell  and 
the  increase  in  the  Clark  was  of  course  small.  That  correction  accounts 
for  a  part  of  the  difference  in  Teaults. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Professor  Carhart. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  MATERIALS  USED  IN  STAND- 
ARD CELLS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION.' 

BY  PROF.  H.  S.  CABHART  AND  PEOF.  GEO.  A.  HULETT. 

PART  I. 

MEECUBOUS  StTLPHATE  AND  STANDARD  CELLS. 

BY  GEO.  A.  HULETT,  AMUtant  ProfMtor,  Vnivertity  of  Jfiohtjon. 

YariationB  in  the  e.m.f.  of  standard  cells  have  been  traced 
to  the  Hg.SO,  used  as  depolarizer,  and  especially  Jaeger  and  St. 
Lindeck,  Zeitech.  f.  Instk.  21,  33,  1901,  have  Ehown  that  cells  made 
with  mercurous  sulphate  from  diSerent  sources  may  differ  a« 
much  as  0.0003  7,  It  is  also  well  known  that  standard  cells,  when 
first  set  up,  have  a  high  e.m.f.,  but  in  a  month  or  eo  settle  down 
to  a  constant  value.  Also  little  is  known  of  changes  taking  place 
when  HgjSOj  la  exposed  to  the  light. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  of  FrofeBsors  Carhart  and  Pat- 
terson on  the  absolute  determination  of  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cadmium 
cell,  the  chemical  side  of  the  cell  has  been  taken  up  and  the  follow- 
ing results  obtained. 

The  preliminary  work  was  the  testing  of  various  samples  of 
HgiSO«  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  use  as  a  depolarizer.  In 
each  leg  of  an  H  cell  was  placed  mercury  and  the  cell  was  then 
filled  to  above  the  cross-har  with  dilute  HoSO, ;  with  mercurous 
sulphate  OD  the  mercury  there  was  no  e.m.f.  provided  the  Hg^SO, 
in  each  leg  was  from  the  same  sample,  but  different  samples  gen- 
el^Uy  gave  an  e,m.f.  One  preparation  (electrolytic,  to  be  de- 
scribed later)  was  taken  as  a  standard  and  all  others  compared  to 
this  reference  Hg,SOj, 

Preparations  of  well-known  makes  differed  markedly  often  by 
0.001  T  when  tested  in  this  way,  and  my  own  preparations  mada 
in  various  ways  showed  little  agreement.  That  prepared  by  add' 
ing  a  eolution  of  HgNO,  slowly  to  HjSO*  (1  to  6  vol.)  with  rapid 
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Btirring  eeemed  best,  that  is,  it  vae  practically  the  same  as  the 
electrolytic,  while  the  sample  made  by  adding  HgKO,  to  CdSO« 
solution  showed  +.0003  V.  These  reaulta  led  me  to  deviae  the  fol- 
lowing electrolytic  method  of  preparing  pure  HgjSO*.  It  eeemed 
desirable  to  use  only  Hg  and  H1SO4,  but  these  substances  interact 
with  sufficient  rapidity  only  when  concentrated  H^SO^  ia  used 
and  at  a  high  temperature ;  also  this  product  carries  H,SOt  which 
is  difficult  to  remove,  and  gives  a  high  e.  m.  f.  in  a  single  potential 
electrode,  as  shown  by  Sauer,  Znlscli.  Ph.  Ck.  47,  182,  1904. 

The  desire  to  use  dilute  H^SOj  at  a  low  temperature  suggested 
the  idea  of  using  an  eWtric  current  and  making  the  mercury  the 
nnode  with  a  Vt  kathode  in  the  dilute  H.SO,.    Oetwald,  Zeitsch. 


PIsUDHin  kaOu)d«'T 


Ph.  Ch.  15,  500  (1895),  and  Kcmst,  Zeitsch.  Ph.  Ch.  34,  129,  have 
dhovB  that  Ilg  under  such  conditions  goes  into  solution  as 
mercurouB  mercury,  and  in  our  case  H,  is  separated  on  the  Pt. 
kathode;  later  when  the  eloctroljte  contains  mercurous  ions  some 
of  these  are  also  deposited  on  the  Pt.  but  duo  to  the  slight  solu- 
bility of  HgjSO^  (0.400  gm/L.)  and  the  large  execBB  of  H  ions. 
relatively  little  mereurj-  is  deposited  on  the  kathode. 

As  soon  as  the  electrolyte  becomes  saturated  with  HgjSOt  the 
salt  begins  to  separate  in  a  crystalline  form  and  collect  on  the 
mercury.  A  motor-driven  stirrer  is  needed  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  free  of  Hg,SO,  and  in  contact  with  the  electrolyte. 
Kg.  1  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  apparatus  needed  to  prepare 
the  electrolytic  mercurous  sulphate. 

In  the  bottom  of  a  strong  beaker  glass  or  dish  is  placed  mercory 
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1  to  2  cm  deep  and  on  this  is  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  6  by  volume) 
■some  10  cm  deep.  A  Pt.  electrode  of  convenient  size  is  suspended 
in  the  acid,  while  contact  is  made  with  the  mercury  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  Ft.  wire,  protected,  except  at  its  point,  with  a  glass 
tube.  One  may  use  a  current  density  of  0.3  amp.  to  100  cm- 
mercury  surface  or  even  more  when  all  is  working  nicely.  The 
stirring  is  important,  the  L  part  of  the  stirrer  should  pass  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  quite  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly 
that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  will  be  broken  into  globules.  The 
stirrer  is  best  provided  with  metal  bearings  that  do  not  abrade.  If 
not  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  mercury  it  is  best  to  remove  it  after 
running  s  few  hours  and  start  afresh.  The  mercury  is  easily  and 
neatly  removed  by  a  separatory  funnel. 

One  hundred  cm'  mercury  surface  should  yield  about  3  gm  per 
hour,  and  it  is  well  to  prepare  the  HgjSO^  in  a  dark  room  or  out 
of  bright  light,  as  light  decomposes  the  sulphate.  If  too  strong 
acid  is  used  or  the  stirring  is  too  rapid  the  product  will  be  quite 
grey,  due  to  finely  divided  mercury,  but  with  continued  and  steady 
Qgitation  with  mercury  and  acid  (he  HgjSO,  becomes  white,  crys- 
talline and  fairly  large  grained. 

The  sulphate  should  be  preserved  in  contact  with  mercury  and 
under  acid  (1  to  6  vol.)  in  the  dark  until  needed.  Analysis 
has  been  made  of  this  product  showing  it  to  be  HgjSO,,  while  Its 
behavior  in  the  standard  cells  shows  that  it  is  a  very  pure  product, 
and'  it  will  be  seen  later  that  it  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  HgSO^ 
(ic)  although  there  is  a  little  mercuric  mercury  in  the  solution 
from  which  it  is  separated. 

Cells  made  up  with  this  electrolytic  HgjSO,  as  depolarizer, — 
provided  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  hvdrolvsis  —  show  a  much 
better  agreement  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  standard  cell 
work.  This  is  shown  by  the  measurements  on  cell?  (D,  to  D,) 
and  (P,  to  P,„)  by  Professor  Carhart,  as  given  in  this  paper,  the 
e.m.f.  at  21.1  deg.  being  1.01908  int.  volts  for  the  cadmium  cle- 
ment, a  value  that  is  0.00030  V  lower  than  cells  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  old  method. 

We  have  based  our  method  of  constructing  the  cells  on  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  following  study  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  posi- 
tive leg  of  the  cadmium  cell  and  of  the  hydrolysis  of  raercurous 
sulphate. 

Abel,  Zeitsch.  Anorg,  Chem.  36.  3G1  flSOl).  has  shown  that 
whenever  we  have  mercury  in  contact  with  a  solntion  containing 
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a  mercury  salt  there  will  reeult  an  equilibrium  between  the  (oua) 
and  the  (ic)  mercury  in  Bolution  and  the  metal.  For  the  nitrate 
Abel  found  the  ratio  ol-^S^}  =  zm.  There  is  relatively  little 
(ic)  mercury  in  a  eolution  that  is  in  equilibrium  with  mercury;  and 
since  the  mercuric  sulphate  ie  more  soluble  than  the  mercuroue,  it 
we  bring  the  system  Hg-Salt-solution  to  equilibrium,  the  salt  can- 
not contain  mercuric  sulphate,  but  would  be  only  mercurons  sul- 
phate. To  teat  this  point  some  mercuric  Bulphate  was  recrystallized 
from  dilute  11,80^.  The  mass  soon  became  grey,  due  to  finely 
divided  mercury,  but  on  continued  agitation,  the  salt  became  white 
and  beautifully  crystalline.  A  cell  was  made  up  from  this  salt 
and  showed  at  21,1  deg.  1.01911  volts,  a  value  practically  identical 
with  the  electrolytic  Hg^SO*,  a  result  that  substantiates  the  conclti- 
eions  djawn  from  Luther  and  Abel's  work. 

In  the  positive  leg  of  the  cadmium  cell  we  have  Kg,  Hg^SO^ 

and  CdSO.  -  H.O  in  contact  with  a  saturated  solution  and  we  are 

3 
then  to  conclude  that  here  also  the  solution  will  contain  both 
mercurous  and  mercuric  mercury,   while  the  solid   salt  is  only 
Hg,SO,  and  possibly  a  basic  salt. 

A  solution  that  was  brought  to  equilibrium  with  Hg,  Hg,SO« 
and  CdSOf  —  H,0  at  25  deg.  was  carefully  analysed  by  adding  a 

little  KCl  which  precipitated  the  mercurous  mercury  as  HgCl.  It 
was  found  that  a  liter  of  such  a  solution  contained  1.090  gm  of  mer- 
curous mercury,  a  surprisingly  large  amount  in  view  of  the  solu- 
bility of  HgjSOj  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  0.400  gm/L. 

It  has  been  further  shown  by  Abel  1.  c.  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
metal  we  may  remove  the  mercurous  mercury  and  not  disturb  the 
mercuric  mercury ;  so  the  filtrate  from  the  above  determination  con- 
tained all  the  mercuric  mercury  originally  present ;  and  if  now  we 
bring  this  filtrate  again  in  contact  with  metallic  mercury  the  old 
equilibrium  ratio  will  be  established;  and,  since  a  slight  excess  of 
KCl  is  present,  the  (ous)  mercury  will  separate  as  fast  as  formed. 
Thus  mercuric  mercury  may  be  detected  and  determined. 

It  was  found  that  on  bringing  the  above-mentioned  filtrate  into 
contact  with  mercury  HgCI  began  to  form  at  once  and  collect  as 
a  coat  on  the  mercury.  The  amount  is  small  and  difficult  to  deter- 
mine quantitativelv.     One  rpsult  indicated  the  ratio  of     „   ,   ;■■ 

Hg  (tc) 

=  about  80  for  the  cadmium  sulphate  solution. 
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Theoretically,  it  should  make  no  difference  whether  we  construct 
a  cell  with  mereuroue  or  mercuric  enlphate;  the  final  equilibrium 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case;  but  the  conditions  in  a  cell  are 
very  tmfavorable  to  attaining  equilibrium;  and,  mercuric  sulphate 
being  more  Boluble,  would  inereaae  the  total  e.m.f.  of  the  cell. 

The  HYDROLT8I8  OP  If BECDBODS  SULPHAtE. 

Hercurotifl  salts  on  dissolving  yield  some  mercuric  mercury  and 
metal  and  tend  to  come  to  an  equilibrium  as  indicated  above ;  there- 
fore it  was  deemed  advisable  always  to  keep  an  excess  of  mercury 
present  when  working  with  mercurous  sulphate.  Accordingly  some 
lo  grams  HgjSO^  with  a  large  excess  of  Hg  waa  shaken  with  400 
c.  c.  of  water  at  25  deg.  until  equilibrium  was  established.  The  salt 
remained  white,  that  is,  the  yellow  salt  commonly  observed  did 
not  appear.  The  solution  contained  0.00235  moles  of  mercurous 
mercury  per  liter  and  0.00225  moles  SO^  and  showed  a  conductivity 
of  0.000975  ohm-'  em-*  at  25  deg.  The  solution  was  syphoned  from 
the  solid  and  400  c.  c.  more  water  added  and  again  shaken  arid 
this  process  repeated,  waiting  each  time  uutil  equilibrium  was  ob- 
tained. The  conductivity  of  the  successive  portions  remained  the 
same  0.000975;  also  analysis  showed  the  composition  of  these  suc- 
cessive solutions  to  be  constant.  The  residue  did  not  turn  yellow, 
but  did  in  time  take  on  a  greyish  tinge.  Evidently  the  commonly- 
observed  yellow  salt  has  little  to  do  with  the  hydrolysis  of  mercurous 
sulphate.  The  22d  solution  was  like  the  preceding,  but  the  23d 
showed  a  marked  drop  in  the  conductivity,  while  the  succeeding 
portions  now  had  a  conductivity  of  only  O.OOOOGO,  and  analysis 
showed  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of  mercury  present,  only 
0.037  mg  mercurous  mercury  in  a  liter. 

Evidently  the  mercurous  sulphate  had  completely  disappeared 
and  the  residue  (8.5  grams')  was  the  completely  hydrolysed  prod- 
uct. It  was  greyish  white  and  crystalline.  Analysis  showed  84.30 
per  cent  of  mercury  and  10.50  per  cent  of  SOj.  These  percentages 
do  not  ehow  a  close  agreement  with  the  formula  given  by  Gouy 
(Cr.  130.  1399.  1900)  (HgOH),  Hg,SO^,  which  requires  86.03 
per  cent  Hp  and  10.38  per  cent  SO,.  However,  it  was  found  that 
the  basic  salt  does  not  dissolve  as  such,  but  is  decomposed  by  the 
continued  action  of  water*,  and  the  ahove  salt  had  been  in  contact 
with  much  water  after  forming.     The  results,  therefore,  confirm 

1.  Compare  Cox,  "  Ueber  bMische  QuecluilberBalM,"  Zeit.  Aitora.  Ch., 
40,  IM,  l»04. 
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Gouy'e  fonuula;  and  further,  since  the  solution  contained  uni- 
formly 0.00235  eq.  oub  mercury  to  0.0022  of  SO.,  there  must  be 
HgHSOt  in  solution,  the  slight  exoess  of  mercury  over  SO^,  coming 
from  the  alight  eolubility  of  the  basic  salt  We  are  to  conclude 
then  that  a  solution  of  0.0023  molee  of  HgHSO,/i:-  will  not  hy- 
drolyse  meicurous  sulphate,  and  might  safely  be  used  in  a  pre- 
liminary washing  of  the  sulphate. 

From  the  above,  then,  the  hydrolysis  of  HgjSO*  takes  place  as  , 
follows : 

3Hg,S0.+  2H,0  =(Hg0H),Hg,S0,4-  2HgHS0.. 
And  further,  a  liter  of  water  hydrolyees  1.75  gm  HgiSO.  leaving 
0.90  gm  of  (HgjOH),  HgtSO.  aa  a  residue  while  0.68  gm  HgHSO. 
go  into  solution. 

It  seemed  further  advisable  to  know  the  concentration  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  would  prevent  the  hydrolysis  of  Hg^SO^  and 
this  information  was  sought  by  following  the  solubility  at  25  deg. 
of  Hg,SO,  in  HjSOt  of  varying  concentrations.  Here  again 
mercury  was  always  present  in  excess  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
system  Hg,  Hg^SO,  solution  was  roally  in  equilibrium  before 
analysis  was  made  of  the  liquid  iihase.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  obtained,  the  mercurous  mercury  in  200  c.  c.  was  in 
f^ach  case  weighed  as  HgCl,  and  in  all  cases  the  filtrate  showed  a 
brown  coloration  with  H-S.  Here  again  we  find  the  equilibrium 
between  Hg  and  (ous)  and  (ic)  mercury  in  solution.  The  ratio 
in  theae  cases  was  ^J^  =  200. 
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The  results  plotted  ia  the  form  of  a  curve  with  conoeDtratiom 
of  mercurous  mercury  as  ordiuates  and  dilution  of  H,SOt  (num- 
ber of  liters  vbich  contain  a  molecular  weight)  as  abscissa  shoir 
the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  salt.  Starting  with  the  most  con- 
centrated acid  HjSO,  {V  =  l/iL)  (eight  times  Donoal)  the  solu- 
bility is  ver)-  small,  0.174  gm  of  (oue)  mercury  in  a  liter,  but  the 
solubility  increases  rapidly  with  dilution  of  the  acid  and  is  a 
maximum  at  H^SO^  V=  IL.  Here  there  is  a  sharp  break  in  the 
curve,  the  solubility  decreases  rapidly  with  dilution  and  linear  from 
(H,S0,F=1Z.)  to  (V  =  iL)  where  another  less  marked  break 
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occurs.  From  V^  42^  the  decrease  in  concentration  of  (one) 
mercury  ia  less  rapid,  becomes  a  minimum  at  V  =  iOL  and  then 
begins  to  increase  to  0.371  gm  of  (ous)  mercury  in  a  liter  at 
V  =  25.0L. 

The  cause  of  the  interesting  break  at  H.SO4  Y^IL  has  not 
yet  been  fully  ascertained,  but  at  HjSO,  V=:iL  hydrolysis  haa 
already  begun  to  be  effective,  yielding  HgHSO,  in  solution  and 
this  acts  against  the  decreasing  solubility,  and  at  H^SO,  V  =  4CL 
actually  reveieeo  the  directioQ  of  the  curve. 
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It  was  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  HggSOf  electiolyticall;  from 
H1SO4  of  greater  strength  than  {V^IL)  and  a  sample  was  made 
from  HjfeOj,  V  =  1/3L  and  washed  with  alcohol  to  remove  the 
acid  and  water  and  then  analysed.  The  result  wm  80.60  per  cent 
Hg  and  19.40  per  cent  of  SO*  (theory  requires  80.65  per  cent 
mercury  and  19.36  per  cent  SO4).  A  second  sample  of  HgtSO^ 
waa  made  from  acid  of  a  strength  falling  between  V  =  1L  and 
V  =  iL.  that  is  on  the  straight  line  beyond  the  break  at  HsSO* 
T  =  IL.  Analysis  of  this  sample  showed  80.77  per  cent  Hg  and 
19.35  per  cent  SO4  indicating  the  presence  of  a  very  small  amoimt 
of  basic  salt. 

Cadmium  cells  were  now  made  up  with  these  two  samples  and  the 
one  made  from  the  last  sample  {V^2L)  gave  the  higher  e.m.f. 
by  0.0001  V,  indicating  the  presence  of  basic  salt. 

Hg3S04  should,  therefore,  be  made  from  acid  stronger  than 
HiSO,  y  =  li  and  the  strength  first  chosen  by  chance  1  to  6  hv 
volume,  about  H^SOj  V  =^  1/3L,  seems  to  be  about  right. 

A  cadmium  cell  was  now  made  up  in  the  usual  way  only  the  de- 
polarizer was  the  completely  hydrolysed  salt  and  the  e.m.f.  is 
only  1.01630  V  after  two  months  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  its 
constant  value.  I'his  result  agrees  with  the  slight  solubility  found 
for  the  hydrolysed  salt  aeeuming  it  is  also  leas  soluble  in  CdSO« 
solution  than  HgjSOj-  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  greater  the 
concentration  of  mercury  in  the  solution  of  ponitive  leg  of  the  cell 
the  greater  the  total  e.m.f.  and  vice  versa,  for  solutions  of  mercury 
are  decidedly  negative  to  the  metal  mercury;  e.  g.,  in  the  single 
potential  calomel  electrode  the  Bolution  contains  0.030  gm  Hg/L 
only,  hut  the  potential  difference  is  0.560  V.  Above  we  have  found 
that  a  saturated  CdiSO^  solution  dissolves  about  1.1  gm  to  a  liter 
of  (ous)  mercury  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  e.m.f.  in  the 
positive  leg  would  be  quite  large.  This  was  tested  by  a  calomel 
electrode  which  was  joined  to  a  cadmium  cell  and  it  was  found  that 
the  potential  difference  between  the  cadmium  amalgam  and  CdSO, 
solution  was  only  0.0862  V,  while  in  the  positive  leg  the  potential 
difference  was  0.934  V,  a  surprising  result,  but  in  accord  with  the 
solubility  of  HgjSO,  in  a  saturated  CdSOj  solution.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  single  potential  differences  no  account  was  taken 
of  the  potential  difference  at  the  junction  of  the  KCl/n  solution 
of  the  calomel  electrode  and  the  CdSO,  solution  of  the  cell,  as  the 
necessary  data  for  calculation  is  not  at  hand ;  hut  it  is  known  that 
such  potential  differences  are  small. 
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The  above  results  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  role  played 
by  the  depolarizer  Hg,SO,  on  the  e.  m.  f.  of  standard  cells.  Fur- 
ther indirect  evidence  on  this  point  was  obtained  -by  the  following 
cadmium  cells  /«  and  I^^  set  up  in  the  usual  way  except  in  /,  the 
Bolution  used  to  fill  the  cell  contained  some  ZnSO,  (1  part  ZnSO« 
to  99  parts  CdSO^)  and  io  cell  7,,  the  amalgam  contained  ziuc 
(1  part  to  99  Cd).  /,  has  the  same  value  as  another  cell  made  with 
same  materiab,  hut  without  ZnSO«,  indicating  that  ZnSO.  —  the 
most  probable  impurity  to  be  expected  in  the  CdSOj  —  is  not  to  bo 
feared.  The  cell  /m  showed  an  e.  m.  f.  0.00013  V  higher  than  /„ 
that  is,  the  1  per  cent  Zn  affected  the  e.m.f.  by  .00013  V  only;  and 
in  time  /,o  will  no  doubt  agree  with  i,  since  Zn  will  go  into  solution 
and  deposit  Cd. 

A  cell  was  now  set  up  with  eiectrolytie  HgjSO*  washed  to  avoid 
hydrolysis,  but  then  mixed  with  about  one-sixth  its  weight  of  the 
completely  hydrolyaed  salt.  The  cell  had  the  value  1.01939  V  21.1 
deg.  at  first  and  is  now,  after  a  month,  1,01934.  ITiis  indicates 
that  a  mixture  of  Hg,SO«  and  (Hg,OH)j  HgjSO,  gives  a  higher 
e.m.f.  than  either  alone,  that  is,  yields  a  greater  concentration  of 
mercury  in  the  solution  in  the  positive  leg  of  the  cell.  If  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  hydrolysis  we  have  only  Hg,SOj  present, 
and  the  cadmium  cell  has  the  value  1.01908  int.  volts  at  21.1  deg. 

With  proper  precautione  in  the  preparation  and  washing  of  the 
HgjSOj  the  cadmium  cells  seem  to  be  reproducible  to  at  least  five 
parts  in  100,000  and  it  seems  probable  that  more  experience  will 
even  reduce  this  variation.  The  important  point  is  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  the  hydrolysed  product  either  in  the  preparation  or  wash- 
ing of  the  HgjSO^.  The  directions  given  in  the  second  part  em- 
body the  results  of  our  work  and. experiences  to  date,  and  it  might 
be  added  that  the  washing  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  to  re- 
move the  acid  has  many  points  in  its  favor;  but  for  some  reason 
the  cells  so  constructed  are  at  firat  some  0.00010  V  high  and  only 
attain  the  normal  value  in  a  month  or  so,  hut  do  not  finally  differ 
from  those  made  by  washing  with  CdSOj  solution.  The  Hg„SOi 
prepared  as  directed  is  distinctly  crystalline  and  the  grains  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  avoid  any  effect  of  size  of  partielos  on  the  solubility. 
The  details  of  the  analyses  and  experimental  work  given  in  this 
paper  appeared  in  full  in  the  Zeitach.  f.  Ph.  Ch.  49,  483  (1904). 
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The  chemical  research  done  on  mercurous  sulphate  by  Dr.  Hulett 
points  out  the  beet  method,  according  to  present  information, 
for  preparing  this  salt  for  use  in  Clark  and  Weston  standard  cells, 
The  present  part  of  this  paper  will  be  restricted  to  directions  tat 
preparing  the  materials  entering  into  standard  cells,  particularly 
the  Weston  Normal  Cell,  with  excess  of  cadmium  sulphate  crystals, 
to  the  method  of  setting  up  cells,  and  to  the  results  of  observa- 
tions extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  rear. 

Mebci'by. 

The  mercury  for  the  positive  electrode  and  for  making  the 

mercurous  sulphate  should  first  he  tlioroughly  shaken  with  a  dilute 

nitric  acid  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate;'  and,  aft«r  drying,  it 

should  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  at  least  twice. 

Cadmium  Sulphate. 

Chemically  pure  commerical  CdSO,  8/3HtO  is  dissolved  at 
room  temperature  in  its  own  weight  of  distilled  water,  preferably 
with  the  aid  of  a  motor-driven  stirrer.  The  solution  must  be 
filtered  till  it  is  perfectly  clear ;  it  may  then  be  placed  in  a  large 
crystallizing  dish  in  a  small  room  free  from  dust  It  is  advanta- 
geous to  remove  the  water  vapor  by  appropriate  drying  agents. 
The  slow  crystallization  taking  place  should  insure  perfectly  trans- 
parent crystals. 

After  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  has  evaporated  the  mother 
liquor  should  be  poured  off  and  onhj  the  clear  crystals  should  b« 
selected.  Those  that  are  white  may  be  re<lissolved  and  added  to  the 
mother  liquor.  The  solution  is  again  filtered  clear  and  is  left  to 
crystallize  as  before.  The  selected  clear  cr^'stalc  are  rinsed  witb 
1.  Zeit.  Fh.  Ch..  33,  611. 
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distilled  water,  drained,  and  left  to  dry;  or  they  may  be  dried 
by  spreading  them  out  on  sheets  of  filter  paper. 

In  crystallizing  about  five  kilogrammes  of  CdSO^  8/3  H^O 
thfl  final  100  c.  c.  of  mother  liquor  contained  only  the  merest 
trace  of  zinc;  and  zinc  is  the  chief  impurity  to  be  eliminated. 
It  should  remain  in  the  mother  liquor,  since  zinc  sulphate  and 
cadmium  sulphate  are  not  isomorphous. 

Moreover,  a  trace  of  zinc  sulphate  mixed  with  cadmiimi  sul- 
phate produces  only  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
cell.  Cell  19  was  made  up  with  a  solution  containing  1  per  cent 
zinc  sulphate  and  99  per  cent  cadmium  sulphate.  Its  e.m.f.  is  not 
higher  than  that  of  other  cells  made  at  the  same  time  and  not 
containing  zinc  sulphate. 

Cadmium  sulphate  crystals  dissolve  very  slowly.  The  solabilii? 
is  increased  by  heat,  but  the  temperature  must  not  be  raised  above 
40  deg.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  different  hydrate. 
The  crystals  should  be  covered  with  two-thirds  their  weight  of 
distilled  water  in  an  Erlenmeyer  fiask.  A  suitable  stirrer  should 
keep  the  water  moving  over  the  crystals  for  at  least  half  a  day, 
preferably  in  a  bath  at  25  deg.  controlled  by  a  thermostat.  The 
solution  should  be  clear  and  should  remain  so.  It  should  be  left 
sianding  over  the  crystals,  and  when  it  is  used  it  should  be  saturated 
at  a  temperature  as  high  as  25  deg.  The  saturation  of  the  solu- 
tion is  of  great  importance  in  order  that  the  cells  may  quickly 
reach  electrical  equibibrium. 

Cadmium  Aualoam. 
The  cadmium  amalgam  invariably  used  in  all  the  cells  under 
obeervation  contained  12.5  per  cent  metallic  cadmium.  To  pre- 
pare it  the  following  method  is  recommended:  A  large  crystal- 
lizing dish  is  nearly  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmium 
sulphate  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  small,  low 
crystallizing  dish  is  placed  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  mercury, 
and  the  dish  with  its  mercury  is  immersed  in  the  acidulated  cad- 
mium sulphate  solution.  The  pure  cadmium  of  commerce  is 
melted  down  into  a  large  flat  button  with  a  stick  of  cadmium  at- 
tached for  electrical  connection;  or.  several  of  the  cadinium  rods, 
bound  together,  are  placed  together  in  a  vertical  position  with  their 
lower  ends  in  the  solution  and  beneath  them  a  small  crvKtallizing 
dish.  If  the  cadmium  button  or  disk  ip  used,  it  should  he  placed 
in  the  second  low  crystallizing  dish,  which  'etainB  the  finely  divided 
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anode  powder.  The  metallic  cadmium  is  then  made  tbe  anode  and 
the  mercury  the  k&thode,  connection  with  ttte  latter  being  made 
I]'  means  of  a  platintim  wire  sealed,  except  at  ita  end,  in  a  glass 
tube.  The  fall  of  potential  from  anode  to  kathode  should  not  ex- 
ceed 0,3  volt.  An  ammeter  should  be  used  to  keep  account  of 
the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  through  the  cell,  until  some- 
thing more  than  the  requisite  weight  of  cadmium  has  been  de- 
posited on  the  mercury  kathode.  The  small  dish  containing  tbe 
codmium  amalgam  is  then  removed  from  the  bath  and  wanned 
till  the  amalgam  melts  under  the  cadmium  eulphate  solution. 
When  cool  it  forms  a  beautiful  crystalline  disk.  The  solid  amalgam 
should  then  be  washed,  dried  on  filter  paper,  and  weighed.  The 
necessary  additional  weight  of  mercury  to  make  a  12.5  per  cent 
amalgam  is  finally  added.  It  may  be  kept  under  cadmium  snl- 
pbate  solution,  and  should  be  melted  on  a  water  bath  to  insure 
homogeneity  before  using  in  a  cell.  This  method  yields  an  amal- 
gam free  from  zinc,  and  there  is  no  oxide  or  dross  formed,  ae 
there  is  when  the  amalgam  is  made  by  the  method  of  heating  the 
weighed  cadmium  and  mercury. 

Mebcusous  Sulphate. 

Recently,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  variations  in  the 
electromotive  force  of  standard  cells  have  been  traced  to  the  mer- 
curous  sulphate.  The  method  in  use  by  the  European  maoufactur- 
ere  of  this  salt  consists  in  its  precipitation  by  bringing  together 
a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  and  sodium  sulphate  or  snlphuric 
acid.  This  method  does  not  insure  the  absence  of  all  nitrate,  and 
when  sodium  sulphate  is  used  hydrolysis  of  the  precipitated  salt 
takes  place.  The  following  standard  method  has,  therefore,  been 
devised  by  Dr.  Hulett : — 

In  a  flat-bottomed  glass  vessel  is  placed  pure  mercury  about 
2  cms  deep.  It  is  covered  with  dilute  salphnric  acid  to  a 
depth  of  8  or  10  cms.  The  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  one 
part  by  volume  of  concentrated  H^SO,  to  six  parts  of  distilled 
water.  Hydrolysis  of  mercurous  sulphate  does  not  take  place  in 
tbe  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  this  concentration.  The  solution  is 
electrolyzed  by  making  the  mercury  the  anode  and  a  piece  of  sheet 
platinum  hnug  in  the  acid  the  kathode.  A  current  density  of  about 
0.5  ampere  per  100  cm*  surface  of  mercnr}'  may  be  employed.  As 
soon  as  the  current  begins  to  flow  a  crystalline  mercurous  sulphate 
forms.     A  stirrer,  consisting  of  a  glass  rod  bent  at  right  angles 
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at  the  bottom,  must  be  used  to  keep  the  eurface  of  ihe  mercury 
exposed  and  to  stir  tlie  Bolution  and  the  salt  formed;  it  should  be 
driven  rapidly  by  a  motw.  A  little  over  i  grammes  an  hour  can  be 
prepared  in  this  way  with  a  current  of  half  an  ampere.  The 
apparatus  should  be  kept  covered  with  black  paper  or  black  cloth, 
since  mercuroue  Buiphate  darkened  by  exposure  to  light  gives  too 
high  an  e.m.f.  If  the  stinisg  is  continued  after  the  circuit  is 
bn^en,  the  cryetals  of  mercurous  sulphate  increase  in  size  and  be- 
come whiter. 

The  mercurous  sulphate  may  be  removed  from  the  mercury  by 
means  of  a  eeparatory  funnel,  but  it  should  be  kept  under  the 
1  to  6  acid  solution,  in  contact  with  mercury,  and  in  the  dark. 

The  Paste. 

When  ready  to  fill  cells,  the  mercurous  sulphate  must  first  be 
washed  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose  a  email  Gooch 
crucible  of  about  25  c.  c.  capacity  is  filled  three-fourths  full  of  the 
salt,  avoiding  much  free  mercury  which  interferes  with  the  filter- 
ing. A  tiny  filter  paper  covers  the  perforations  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible ;  the  whole  is  mounted  on  a  Bunsen  filter  fiask  and 
the  latter  ie  attached  to  a  filter  pump. 

The  mercurous  sulphate  is  first  washed  a  couple  of  times  with 
the  (1  to  6)  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  five  or  six  times 
with  saturated  cadmium  sulphate  solution  to  remove  the  acid; 
only  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  are  needed  for  a 
single  washing;  after  each  washing  the  liquid  is  to  be  removed 
an  completely  as  possible  by  the  filter  pump.  The  last  washing 
leaves  the  mercurous  sulphate  ready  to  be  made  into  a  paste.  It 
ii»  advisable  to  remove  the  top  layer  after  the  last  washing. 

An  alternative  method  is  to  wash  with  absolute  alcohol  instead 
of  the  cadmium  sulphate  solution,  and  finally  once  with  sulphuric 
ether. 

The  paste  is  then  made  in  a  clean  agate  mortar  by  grinding 
t<^ether  crystals  of  the  pure  cadmium  sulphate  and  a  little 
mercury,  and  then  mixing  in  about  three  volumes  of  the  washed 
mercurous  sulphate;  finally,  add  enough  saturated  cadmium  sul- 
phate solution  to  make  a  thin  paste. 

Setting  cp  the  Cell, 

The    IT'torm   of   cell    is    altogether    the   most   convenient    to 

make    and    to    fill.      Fig.    3    shows    the    glass    cell,    ready    to 
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be  filled.  The  tubing  is  drawn  out  at  a  so  ae  to  leave  the  diameter 
about  6  mm  and  with  thin  walls  at  thia  point.  The  amalgam  is 
melted  over  a  water  bath  and  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  small 
tube,  slightly  contracted  at  the  end,  and  of  a  diameter  tiiat  will 
allow  it  to  pass  freely  through  the  neck  at  a.  The  warmed  tube 
is  used  as  a  pipette,  and  it  permits  of  introducing  the  amalgam 
quickly  and  without  splashing.  It  should  always  be  wiped  with  a 
filter  paper  or  clean  cloth  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  cell. 

The  mercury,  the  thin  paste,  and  the  concentrated  cadmium 
eolphate  solution  may  be  introduced  in  the  some  maimer.     An 
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alternative  method  is  to  fill  the  cell  througK  little  funnels,  made  by 
drawing  out  small  test  tubes.  They  must  pass  through  the  neck 
at  a,  and  reach  well  down  toward  the  bottom.  After  the  mercury, 
the  amalgam  and  the  paste  have  been  introduced,  both  legs  of  the 
cell  are  filled  with  clean,  dry,  transparent  crystals  of  cadmium 
sulphate.  Enough  of  the  saturated  cadmium  sulphate  solution  is 
finally  added  to  fill  the  cell  to  the  top  of  the  croes-connecting 
tube. 

The  cell  is  finally  sealed  off  at  the  point  a,  by  means  of  two 
small  horizontal  blast  flames,  .1  cm  long,  directed  in  a  line  toward 
each  other  and  just  meeting.  The  narrow  part  o  is  brought  be- 
tween the  impinging  flames,  the  glass  quickly  softens,  and  the 
top  part  is  drawn  off.  A  cell  sealed  -in  this  way  contains  nothing 
hut  the  necessary  materials  of  the  voltaic  combination.  It  can- 
not leak,  and  can  be  immersed  in  a  kerosene  bath  without  danger 
that  the  oil  will  penetrate  into  the  inside,  as  it  does  when  the 
cell  is  sealed  with  paraffin  and  sealing  wax. 

Results. 

The  two  curves  in  Fig.  4  show  the  behavior  of  two  cells,  Dl 

and  D6,  for  40  days  after  they  were  placed  in  a  constant  tem- 

perntiire  hath  at  21.1  deg.     The  lower  curve  belongs  to  Dl  and 

the  upper  one  to  DS.    Dfi  was  made  with  mercuroua  sulphate  pre- 
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pared' by  precipitation  with  a  Eolution  of  cadmium  sulphate;  Dl 
was  made  with  the  same  malcrials,  except  that  the  electrolytic 
mercurous  sulphate  wae  used.  The  e.m.f.'B  are  in  iutemational 
volts. 

More  than  100  cells  in  all  have  been  set  up  to  test  the  varioua 
methods  of  preparing  the  materials,  chiefly  of  the  mercuroua  sul- 
phate.   Uany  thousands  of  comparisons  have  been  made.     I  have 
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selected  for  the  following  tables  only  such  as  seem  to  be  moat 
valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  results  attained.  The  com- 
parisons have  all  been  made  by  means  of  a  potentiometer  made  by 
Wolff  of  Beriin  and  an  H-pattem  galvanometer  made  by  the  Leeds 
&  Northrup  Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  quite  easy  with  this 
outfit  to  read  to  the  fifth  decimal  place.  The  temperatures  were 
tnken  with  a  Haak  thermometer,  graduated  to  hundredths  and 
accompanied  by  a  Reichsanstalt  certificate. 

One  cell  of  Series  B,  set  up  in  June,  1903,  has  been  used  as  a 
reference  cell  for  setting  the  potentiometer.  Six  of  these  B  cells, 
set  up  in  the  same  manner,  are  in  very  close  agreement.  Assum- 
ing the  ratio  Clark  15  deg./Cadmium  SO  dcg.=  1.40670,  the  Weston 
Normal  Cell  at  21.1  deg.,  set  up  with  mercurous  sulphate  made 
in  the  old  way,  would  have  an  e.ra.f.  of  1.0193G  international 
volts.  The  values  given  in  the  tables  are  international  volts  on 
this  basis.  All  measurements  were  made  with  the  cells  in  a 
kerosene  bath;  and  in  every  case  the  temperature  was  controlled 
by  a  thermostat,  except  for  the  temperature  of  1.7  deg.,  July  9. 

Cells  Dl  to  P4  were  set  up  Dec.  21.  1903;  PI  to  FIO,  Feb.  16, 
1904.  the  J  cells  and  the  K  cells  at  the  date  of  the  first  measure- 
ments recorded  under  them. 
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All  these  cells  have  been  kept  for  the  moet  part  in  a  bath  at 
about  SI  deg. ;  but  the  D  and  the  F  series  vere  placed  in  a  batli 
near  1.5  deg,  for  48  hours,  or  until  their  e.m.f.  had  apparently 
reached  a  stable  value  for  this  temperature.  The  e.m.f.  for  the 
F  cells  at  1,7  deg.  are  shown  in  the  table  under  July  9.  The  D 
cells  reached  a  maximum  mean  of  1.019625,  as  compared  with 
1.01951  for  the  F  series.  The  mean  temperature  coefficient  for 
all  of  them  for  this  range  of  19.4  deg.  is  in  close  agreement  with 
the  BeichsanBtalt  formula. 

Of  the  J  cells,  3  and  5  contain  mercurous  sulphate  washed  with 
alcohol;  9  and  10  were  washed  with  the  CdSO.  solution.  All  of 
them  are  apparently  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  D  and  F 

Of  the  A'  group,  1  and  3  were  set  up  with  mercurous  sulphate 
washed  with  CdSO,  solution;  3,  5  and  6  with  alcohol.  Cells  9 
and  10  were  set  up  with  mercurous  sulphate  prepared  with  great 
care  by  letting  mereuroue  nitrate  solution  drop,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, into  a  strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (one  gm  molecule  to  a 
half  litre  of  water).  These  cells  are  Identical  in  value  with  5  and 
6,  and  they  show  that  it  is  possible  to  make  mercurous  sulphate 
by  precipitation  with  a  strong  solution  of  acid  without  appreciable 
hydrolysis,  if  the  proper  skill  and  precautions  are  applied.  But 
the  electrolytic  method  of  prqwring  Hg,SO,  is  far  easier  and  the 
product  is  much  more  uniform. 

All  these  J  and  K  cells  exhibit  a  slow  subsidence  to  their  final 
value.  The  D  and  F  series  attained  their  electrical  equilibrium 
very  quickly.  In  fact  the  first  measurements  on  the  F  cells  were 
made  within  three  hours  after  they  were  filled,  and  they  had 
already  attained  the  values  which  they  have  maintained  for  the 
past  six  months. 


Doctor  R.  T.  Oi^azebbook;  I  think  that  w«  all  «gree  tluit  FrofoMr 
Carhart  has  advanced  very  greatly  owr  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  standard  cells  by  this  important  piece  of  work.  Siniilar  observa- 
tions, though  not  80  complete,  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  mj 
own  laboratoTy,  and  we  have  arrived  at  very  much  th«  same  re«u1ts.  For 
example,  we  find,  as  iiord  Rayleigh  found,  that  the  mercurous  sulphate 
is  the  chief  source  of  dJOiculty,  and  that  wax  made  clear  in  a  paper  which 
wu  read  before  the  British  AsBociation  a  fortnight  ago,  I  there 
described  three  methods  of  preparation,  one  being  that  of  Professor  Car- 
hart,  which  lead  to  practically  identical  refmlts.  Without  burdening  the 
meeting  further  with  details,  I  may  say  that  in  the  results  which  1  have 
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lun  for  nine  eelU,  prepared  by  these  different  inethode,  expresaed  in  temu 
of  one  atandaird  cell,  in  tbe  same  way  as  in  that  table.  Series  F,  the  num- 
bera  Utat  correspond  to  the  nnmbera  given  b;  Professor  Carhart  would 
vary  between  20  and  21,  when  ezpreBsed  in  hundredths  of  a  millivolt. 

1  think  it  is  of  importance  to  obuerve,  as  1  have  stated,  that  we  have 
reached  this  result  by  means  of  three  different  methods.  Which  method 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  easy  in  practice  or  most  satisfactory,  I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  say  at  present.  I  would  lilce  to  emphasize  a  point 
Professor  Carhart  has  made,  and  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  case. 
It  ie  very  necessary  to  stir  well,  in  using  the  electrolytic  method.  We 
use  a  rather  higher  cnrrent-density  than  Professor  Carhart  recommends. 
We  hope  to  go  on,  as  1  have  already  stated,  as  soun  as  I  return,  with 
comparisons  between  these  cells  and  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver. 
But  I  have  brought  with  me  here  to  Ht.  Louis  six  cells  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  three  formulas  named,  and  Professor  Stratton  has 
promised  to  have  them  compared  with  the  Bureau  standards  and  Professor 
Carhart's  cells.  It  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  see  how  far  these 
cells  agree  as  to  their  e.m.f.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  it 
was  a  very  definite  advance  to  make  tbe  cells  in  the  form  that  Professor 
Carhart  has  indicated,  and  if  it  is  proved,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  one 
ease,  that  these  cells  will  remain  for  a  long  time  without  alteration,  then 
the  advance  is  great  indeed. 

I>r.  H.  S.  Cabkabt:  Of  the  two  methods  of  making  mercuroue  sul- 
phate employed  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  the  one  in  which 
fuming  sulphuric  scid  is  used  to  act  on  mercury  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
better.  In  the  other  one  I  should  think  there  might  be  greater  danger 
of  hydrolysis.  When  the  mercurous  sulphate  is  dissolved  by  heat  and  the 
■olution  is  poured  into  distilled  water,  the  danger  is  that  the  water  will 
not  contain  enough  acid  to  prevent  hydrolysis. 

Docroa  Glazebbook:  The  method  that  Professor  Carhart  has  referred 
to  is  this:  the  mercurous  sulphate  ia  dissolved  in  strong  acid  and  then 
poured  into  a  targe  beaker  containing  distilled  water.  In  this  way  the 
mercurous  sulphate  is  precipitated  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker. 

Dr.  W.  D.  UANCBOrr:  The  behavior  of  the  mercurous  sulphate  elec- 
trode shows  that  we  have  here  a  reversible  electrode.  The  physical  chem- 
ists make  use  of  the  bo  called  calomel  electrode  and  I  should  like  to  call 
attoition  to  the  poasibility  that  this  is  not  a  strictly  reversible  electrode, 
although  we  always  assume  that  it  is.  In  some  experimenta  tried  In 
my  laboratory  with  mercury  as  anode  in  a  chloride  solution,  we  did  not 
get  mercurous  chloride  formed.  Instead,  there  is  formed  a  nonconduoting 
film,  probably  of  oxide.  In  some  other  experiments  we  started  with 
mercury  and  mercurous  chloride  as  anode  in  the  same  solution,  and  found 
that  mercuric  chloride  was  formed.  In  course  nf'time  this  reacts  with 
the  mercury.  Though  I  should  not  care  to  put  much  str»a  on  these 
experiments,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  some  evidence  that  the  calomel 
electrode  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  reversible  electrode.  I  hope  some 
one  will  take  the  matter  up. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  ie,  that  the  distribution  of  potential 
difference,  cm  which  Professor  Carhart  lays  stress,  is  of  wum  dependoit 
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on  the  explicit  Msumption  that  the  calomel  electrode  hae  a  siogle  potcntul 
difference  of  0.5S  volt.  It  i*  beliered  b;  Nemet  and  Billitaer  that  thla 
is  in  error  b;  0.7  volt.  While  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  the 
true  potential  difference  ii,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  flowing  elec- 
trode doea  not  give  the  true  value.  If  you  determine  the  value  of  a 
chloride  electrode  and  of  a  bromide  electrode  and  combine  these  two 
electrodes  to  a  complete  cell,  you  introduce  only  the  potential  difference 
between  the  two  solutions  which  can  be  approximated,  and  yet  you  find 
errors  under  these  circumstances  running  at  leaat  0.07  volt.  Consequently, 
I  feel  absolutely  justified  in  saying  that  0.56  volt  is  not  the  true  potential 
difference  of  the  calomel  electrode.  In  fact  nobody  knows  at  present 
what  the  true  potential  difference  is. 

The  Chubuar:  We  are  very  fortunate,  and  very  nuch  to  be  cm- 
gratulated  this  morning  on  having  with  lu  an  eminent  authority  on 
electro-metallurgy.  Doctor  H^routt,  of  Paris,  and  I  shall  call  on  him  next 
for  bis  paper  on  "  The  Electro-Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel." 
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THE  ELECTBOMETALLUKGY  OF  IRON  AND 

STEEL. 


BY  P.  L.  T.  HEROULT. 


The  procesees  tti&t  I  am  about  to  discuss  form,  as  a  whole,  a  new 
metallurgical  method  for  the  production  of  iron  and  ateel  based 
on  the  employment  of  electrical  energy.  They  are  the  result  of 
methodical  investigations  which  I  hare  carried  on  during  a  long 
series  of  years  at  the  works  of  the  9oci6t6  Electro-Metallurgique 
Fran^ise  de  Froges,  which  company  has  put  at  my  disposal  all 
the  resonrces  of  its  large  establishment. 

The  " siderurgieal  method"  (Frogee-Hfiroult)  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  procesaea  which  have  appeared  either 
simultaneously  or  have  been  inspired  by  my  disclosures,  inasmuch 
as  it  completely  solves  the  problem,  and  is  based  entirely  on  experi- 
mental data.  Among  the  processes  heretofore  proposed  many 
are  only  theoretical  coneeptions,  more  or  less  practicable,  such 
as  those  of  Messrs.  Harmet  and  Gin,  which  never  had  an  existence 
except  on  paper. 

In  their  attempts  st  a  solution,  some  experimenters  meet  with 
insurmountable  obstacles,  and  others  have  put  forth  only  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  should,  however,  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  Gysinge  process,  which  furnishes  a  practicable  and  ele- 
gant solution  of  the  problem  so  far  as  relates  to  the  melting  of 
scrap. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  if  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  niunber  and  extent  of  the  articles  that  have 
been  published,  he  woold  be  apt  to  obtain  a  false  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  different  processes;  it  seems  that  those  who  have 
written  most  extensively  on  this  subject  are  those  who  have  con- 
tributed least  to  its  real  advancement.  Commercial  results  furnish 
the  best  criterion,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  Soci6t4  Electro- 
Metallurgique  Fran^ise  de  Froges  is  the  only  company  which 
has,  during  the  last  two  years,  really  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
market  a  complete  series  of  carbon  steels  of  a  quality  equal  to  or 
better  than  the  best  tool  eteel  known. 
Vol-  II— »  [126] 
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I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  setting  forth  of  my  own 
investigationB,  and  I  shall  dwell  especially  upon  the  sequence  of 
the  conceptions  and  experiments  vhich  have  led  us  to  develop  a 
method  founded  exclusively  upon  the  results  of  actual  experiments, 
completely  solving  the  problem  of  making  crucible  eteel  commer- 
cially, and  also  of  improving  the  quality  of  ordinary  steel  at  almost 
no  increase  of  cost. 

In  the  year  1887  I  disclosed  an  electric  furnace  designed  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  which  has  been  accepted  as  the 
first  continuous  commercial  electric  furnace.  In  fact,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  strong  construction,  and  the  method  of  suspending 
and  regulating  the  electrode,  it  is  adapted  to  work  continuously 
for  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  the  addition  of  a  tap  hole  made  it 
a  continuous  apparatus.  Without  any  modification  it  has  been 
BuccessfuUy  applied  to  many  different  uses.  Willson  has  applied 
it  to  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide.  I  have  myself  used  thia 
form  of  furnace  in  the  manufacture  of  the  first  commercial  carbide 
made  in  France ;  also  to  the  making  of  artificial  corundum,  ferro- 
chrome,  and  ferro-silicon,  all  of  which,  as  electrical  products,  were 
firat  put  upon  the  market  by  the  Soci4t6  Electro-Metallurgique  de 
Froges. 

Ferro-chrome  made  by  this  process  has  the  same  composition  as 
that  made  in  a  cupola,  except  that  it  is  richer  in  chromium,  the 
metal  carbonizing  in  contact  with  the  carbon  walls  of  the  crucible. 

Knowing  the  great  interest  that  the  metallurgist  would  have  in  a 
metal  containing  a  small  amount  of  carbon,  I  modified  my  ftp- 
parntus  to  obtnin  this  result. 

The  walls  of  the  crucible  were  made  of  ferro-chrome  ore,  and  in 
a  receptacle  so  formed  I  placed  two  electrodes  which  are  in  con- 
tact only  with  the  surface  of  the  slag,  or  are  even  above  it;  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  electric  current  is  effected  at  two  arcs  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  metal  never  comes  into  contact  with  the 
carbon.  The  reducing  carbon  being  thus  exactly  proportioned,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  soft  metals,  that  is  to  say,  metals  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  carbon.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  electric  furnace. 

So  far  as  regards  the  use  of  two  electrodes  in  series.  I  recognized 
that  this  arrangement  was  not  new.  Mr.  Keller  had  patented  it 
two  months  before  me,  and  his  own  patent  was  anticipated  by 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Bullier,  taken  out  in  1895.  Besides  the  use  of 
two  electrodes,  certain  other  conditions  are  to  be  met  in  the  mann- 
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fachire  of  eteel,  and  these  essential  conditions  have  not  been  pro- 

rided  for  by  any  of  my  predecessors. 

Moreover,  if  the  double-electrode  furnace  is  the  most  practicable, 
it  is  not  the  only  one  by  means  of  which  the  production  of  steel 
is  obtainable.  I  myself  patented  on  Jan.  29,  1901,  a  furnace  with 
only  one  electrode,  which  accomplishes  the  same  restilt. 

From  the  time  that  it  became  possible  to  manufacture  soft 
metals,  it  was  obvious  that  steel  could  be  manufactured  by  the 
same  method,  and  it  became  of  great  intcrcet  to  the  manufacturer 
to  know  that  a  large  electric  furnace  could  be  employed  for  thia 
work,  and  the  inconveniences  of  blast-furnaces,  puddling-fumacea, 
converting-furnaces,  pot-fumaces,  etc.,  could  thereby  be  eliminated. 
I  was  attracted  at  the  outset  by  the  idea  that  T  could,  in  fact,  reduce 
iron  ore  in  my  double  electrode  furnace,  the  product  of  the  reduc- 
tion containing  only  a  small  percentage  of  carbon,  and  then  could 
increase  the  percentage  of  carbon  to  the  desired  quantity. 

It  became  evident  that  it  was  not  advantageous  to  perform  all 
these  different  operations,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  the 
oxidation,  recarbonization,  etc.,  in  one  and  the  same  apparatus. 
We  were,  therefore,  led  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  and  make  pig- 
iron  in  a  special  electric  emcible.  This  operation  takes  place  with- 
out any  special  difUcuIty,  providing  the  indispensable  precautions 
be  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  charge  and  in  carrying  out  the 
operation.  In  a  general  way  it  is  not  advantageous  to  transform 
electrical  energy  into  heat  for  the  reduction  of  an  ore  so  easily 
reducible  as  that  of  iron.  As  electric  heat  is  very  costly,  it  must 
be  economized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  are  two  means  of  economizing  this  electric  heat;  one  is 
my  patented  device  called  the  "  Economizer."  That  device  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  combining  the  total  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  ore  with  carbon  to  CO.  This  CO  is  subsequently 
burnt  by  admitting  the  necessary  amount  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
heat  generated  in  this  last  operation  is  used  to  heat  the  ore  previous 
to  its  reduction.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact  the  ore  falls  into  the  reduc- 
tion chamber  in  the  molten  state.  The  amount  of  electrical  energy 
necessary  for  carrj-ing  out  the  operation  is  theoretically  nil,  although 
in  the  experiments  made  in  practice  it  amounted  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable quantity  on  account  of  losses  due  to  radiation.  This 
process  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  the  walls  from  corroding,  and  also  to  the  con- 
Bninption  of  the  reducing  carbon,  which  is  large. 
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The  second  proceEs,  which  has  always  been  successfal,  consists  in 
reducing  one-half  of  the  ore  in  the  molten  state,  while  the  other 
half  is  reduced  in  the  solid  state  by  means  of  the  CO  evolved  by 
the  first  half.  If  one  makes  the  calculation  of  the  beat  units 
absorbed  by  the  reduction  and  the  heat  units  evolved  by  the  burning 
of  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  CO',  he  will  see  that  the  quanti^  of 
electrical  energy  needed  is  very  small. 

I  will  not  discuss  further  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  bocaiiae 
the  electric  process,  although  very  interesting,  is  applicable  only 
under  certain  conditions  and  is  not  likely  to  supersede  the  blast- 
furnace in  localities  where  coal  is  cheap  and  is  the  only  source  of 
energy. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  electrical  steel  piocess.  Thia 
process,  which  is  operated  at  La  Praz  in  France  and  at  Kortfors 
in  Sweden,  produces  steel  of  a  quality  equal  to  and  superior  to 
the  best  crucible  cast  steel.  The  quality  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  it  is  made  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  instance,  steel 
containing  less  than  .01  sulphur  and  .01  phosphorus  is  being  made 
from  raw  material  like  scrap,  which  contains  .15  sulphur  and  .30 
phosphorus.  The  electric  furnace  has  enabled  the  metallurgist  to 
get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  beforehand  his 
raw  material  and  paying  a  high  price  for  it.  The  dephosphorising 
of  metals  was  well  understood,  although  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  electric  furnace  are  such  that  it  was  rendered  possible  to  attain 
in  one  operation  the  results  above  referred  to.  The  process  of  de- 
sulphurization,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  always  been 
considered  unsafe  and  erratic,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  I  have  discovered  the  reasons  for  this  erratic  behavior 
involved  in  the  desulphurization  of  steel,  and  by  means  of  the 
electric  furnace  we  have  the  entire  operation  under  perfect  control. 
We  can  regulate  the  temperature  as  we  choose  and  carry  out  the 
work  without  any  oxidation  by  the  air. 

I  make  the  claim  that  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  half  a  dollar  a  ton,  I 
can  make  out  of  any  steel  delivered  in  the  molten  state,  that  is,  as 
tapped  out  of  a  Siemens  furnace,  or  from  the  fie^semer  converter, 
a  metal  of  any  desired  composition  containing  less  that  .01  sulphur 
and  .01  phosphorus.  It  is  evident  that  the  electric  process  must  not 
be  considered  as  a  steel-making  process,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  exist- 
ing plants  and  apparatus.  By  means  of  this  electrical  adjunct, 
the  commercial  value  of  the  product  has  been  greatly  increased.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  using  a  metal  free  from 
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impurities,  such  as  eulphur  and  phosphorous,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  the  requirements  of  the  public  and  the  specificatious  of  gov- 
ernment contracts,  railroads,  etc.,  will  be  such  that  the  iron-masterB 
will  have  to  furnish  material  thus  purified  and  answering  these 
conditions.  They  will  have  no  ejicuse  for  not  doing  so,  because  there 
is  now  put  at  their  disposal  a  cheap  method  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  result  I  am  far  from  predicting  that  the  electrical  furnace 
process  will  supersede  the  older  metallurgical  one,  but  it  will  and 
must  cause  a  revolution  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  metal  used  in 
the  industry  is  concerned. 

Dieoussion. 

Prof.  J.  W.  R1CHABD8:  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Doctor 
H^rouIt'B  paper,  becauas  I  know  he  is  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  ara 
beginning  this  method  of  manufacture  of  steel.  The  manufacture  of  tba 
higher  grades  of  ateel  has  been  the  only  available  poidt  of  attacli,  because 
of  the  present  cost  of  electric  manufacture,  but  the  manufacture  of  these 
high  grades  is  now  a  commercial  success.  The  advantages  of  electrio 
manufacture  are  so  great,  especially  in  view  of  the  inevitable  advances 
which  are  going  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  electric  furnaces  la 
tha  next  five  or  six  years,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  fine  steel  consumed  is  going  to  be  made  in  this  way.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  finer  grades  of  steel,  such  as  armor  plate  and  steel  for  guns, 
is  sold  at  several  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  the  increased  coet  of  the  electrio 
manufacture  of  the  raw  material — provided  it  gives  a  material  lower  in 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  free  from  nitrt^en — is  negligible.  The 
greatest  development  of  this  manufacture  in  the  near  future  will  be  in 
the  commercial  grades  of  steel,  such  as  soft  ateel.  I  do  not  think  It 
impossible  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  large  steel  industry 
in  Canada,  where  pig  iron  is  cheap  and  where  there  are  all  inducements 
for  setting  up  an  electrical  induatiy.  A  few  years  more,  and  I  think  it 
wilt  find  a  place  in  the  United  States,  where  it  will  probably  be  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  open-hearth  furnace.  For  temperatures  up  to  the  melt- 
ing point  of  pig  iron,  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  producer  gas  and  the 
ordinary  furnace  will  always  be  most  economical ;  but  for  the  additional 
SOO  degrees  necessary  to  reach  to  the  melting  point  of  steel,  the  electric 
furnace  is,  I  believe,  even  under  present  conditions,  the  more  economical 
of  the  two  apparatus,  and  the  combination  of  the  gas  furnace  with  the 
electric  furnace  will,  T  believe,  be  the  next  subject  of  development  in  the 
electro-manufacture  of  ateel.  I  think  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition,  and 
that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  commercial  revolution  In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  most  important  product. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Whitlock:  From  the  manufacturer's  side  of  the  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  current-density  is  used  in  the  electrodes,  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  for  this  to  remain  about  what  it  is  at  presentT 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  plant  in  West  Virginia  some  time  ago. 
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and  *Kt  that  point  thej  required  something  lilu  126  unperM  p«r  aqiun 
inch,  which  seemed  to  be  rather  excessive. 

Mr.  W.  MoA.  JoHHSoN:  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  of  Doctor 
Hfiroult  with  great  interest.  Anjr  one  connected  with  the  opermtion  (4 
large  metallurgical  works  is  forced  to  the  conclusi«i  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  writing  of  a  paper  on  tlie  probable  suceese  of  a 
process  and  the  actual  working  of  that  process  on  a  large  scale.  A  point 
which  1  shall  try  to  bring  out  in  my  paper  tomorrow  is  this,  that  the 
best  criterion  of  a  new  process  is  the  actual  production  of  the  finished 
material.     Right  here  is  where  Doctor  H^roult's  work  u  to  he  admired. 

The  second  point  which  this  paper  of  Doctor  HCroult  has  elucidated  ana 
which  is  one  of  a  few  general  principles  to  be  given  in  my  paper,  is  the 
principle  that  the  electric  current  can  be  best  used  by  the  metallurgist 
for  the  finishing  of  metallurgical  work.  This  principle  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  by  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  formerly  president  of  the 
Orford  Copper  Company,  and  Mr.  Victor  Hybinette,  superintendent  of  the 
same  company,  when  I  was  in  its  employ.  The  principle  is  a  very  gneral 
one.  Tomorrow  I  will  try  to  give  a  few  of  its  applications  to  the  metal- 
lurgy of  this  country,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it.  But  both  ol  these  ideM 
are  better  illustrated  by  this  paper  than  I  can  hope  to  do. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  8.  E.  Whiting: 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  EDISON  STOR- 
AGE BATTERY. 


BY  DK.  A.  E.  KENNELLY  AND  MR.  8.  B.  WHiriNG,  Harvard 
Dnivernty. 


The  following  pap^r  is  presented  on  belialf  of  Mr.  Thoa.  A. 
Edison,  as  a  brief  synopais  of  the  results  obtained  with  his  storage 
battery  up  to  the  present  date. 

HiBTOBT. 

About  1898,  Mr,  Edison  began  seriouslj  to  investigate  alkaline 
storage  cells.  After  trying  a  very  greet  number  of  combinations, 
the  nickel-iron  couple  became  fairly  well  developed  in  1900. 

The  first  type  of  cell  put  into  service  in  vehicles  was  named 
Type  C.  This  was  an  18-plate  cell  (9  of  iron  and  9  of  nickel), 
veighing  complete  17  1/2  lbs.  (7.95  kilos).  At  20  amperes  dis- 
charge (9.5  hours)  to  0.75  volt  the  average  potential  difference 
was  1.33  volts  and  the  quantity  191  amp-hours  representing 
S34.9  watt-hours  or  13.4  watt-hours  per  lb.  {29,6  watt-hours  per 
kilo).  At  130  amperes  discharge  (1.4  hours)  to  0.75  volt,  the 
average  potential  difference  was  1,03  volts  and  the  quantity  171 
amp-hours,  representiLg  176  watt-hours  or  10.06  watt-houra  per  lb. 
Several  hundred  of  these  cells  were  made  up  and  are  still  in  use 
in  vehicles  at  the  factory. 

This  Type  C  cell  was  not  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory  be- 
cause it  did  not  promptly  recover  ite  fall  normal  voltage  after 
heavy  rates  of  temporary  discharge.  This  seemed  to  indicate  an 
inadequate  circulation  of  electrolyte  in  the  cell  and  pointed  to  a 
reduced  current  denaity;  i.  e.,  to  a  larger  plate-surface  for  the 
same  mass  and  volume  of  active  material.  The  improvement  re- 
quired new  tools  and  months  of  delay,  but  was  nevertheless  under- 
tflk^,  and  the  new  cell  developed  was  named  Type  D. 

The  type  of  D  cell  was  first  completed  in  May,  1903.  It  was 
a  28-platecell  (14+  and  14^)  weighing  17.8  lbs.  (8.05  kilos)  and 
occupying  the  same  space  as  the  18  plates  of  Type  C,  thus  providing 
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an  iccreaee  of  about  50  per  cent  in  active  surface  with  a  conespond- 
iug  reductioD  la  briquette  thickneee,  to  the  improvement  of  cir- 
culation. 

Tests  of  the  Type  D  cell  were  made  oot  only  at  the  Edison 
laboratory  but  also  by  several  independent  experimenters  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  These  teats  will  be  referred  to  later. 
The  factory  tests  of  Type  D  showed  at  20  amperes  discharge 
(8.45  hours)  to  0.75  volt,  the  average  potential  difference  of  1.28 
volts  and  the  quantity  169  amp-hours,  representing  216.5  watt- 
houis  or  12.18  watt-hours  per  lb,  (26.9  watt-hours  per  Mlo), 
At  120  amperes  (1.38  hours),  to  0.75  volt,  the  average  potential 
difference  was  1.17  volts  and  the  quantity  166  amp-hours,  repre- 
senting 193  watt-hours  or  10.85  wattrhours  per  lb.  (24  watt-bonrs 
per  kilo).     The  corresponding  internal  resistance  is  0.0013  ohm. 

The  change  from  Type  C  to  Tj-pe  D  had  succeeded  in  enabling 
the  cell  promptly  to  return  to  its  normal  e.m.f.  after  temporary 
heavy  discha^es,  and  improved  the  output  under  heavy  discharge 
from  10.06  to  10.85  watt-hours  per  lb.  (22.2  to  24  watt-hours  p« 
kilo).  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  at  low  rates  of  discharge 
had  somewhat  suffered  by  the  change,  and  the  new  cell  was  also 
found  to  be  somewhat  unbalanced  in  the  individual  capacities  of 
the  -|-  and  —  plates,  there  being  an  excessive  capacity  in  the 
iron  plates. 

A  further  modification  was,  therefore,  made  in  the  cell,  result- 
ing in  the  production  of  Type  E,  the  latest  type. 

Types  C,  D  and  E  have  the  same  height,  length  and  general 
external  appearance  and  differ  externally  only  in  their  breadth. 
Type  E  is  the  cell  now  manufactured  and  placed  on  the  market 
in  three  sizes,  which  differ  only  in  the  number  of  assembled  plates. 
The  cell  of  Type  E  tested  by  the  author's  and  here  considered  is 
E-18,  having  12  nickel  plates  and  6  iron  plates.  The  weight  of 
the  E-18  coll  complete  is  12.66  lbs.  (5.75  kilos).  The  normal 
rated  delivery  of  these  cells  is  114  amp-hours,  which  is  practically 
the  same  at  either  the  30-ampere  or  120-ampere  discharge 
rate.  At  the  30-ampere  rate  (3.8  house),  the  mean  potential 
difference  to  0.75  volt  is  1.234  volts,  representing  an  output  of 
141  watt-hours  or  11.1  watt-hours  per  lb.  (24,6  watt-hours  per 
kilo).  At  the  120-ampere  rate  (0.95  hour),  the  mean  potential 
difference  to  0.76  volt  is  1.04  volts,  representing  an  output  of 
118.6  watt-honre  or  9.38  watt-hours  per  lb.  (20.7  watt-hours  per 
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kilo).  Although  the  above  are  the  nonnal  rated  capacities,  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cell  is  found  to  be  about  140  amp-hours, 
vhich  makes  the  total  output  at  30  ampeiea,  173  watt-houra  and 
at  120  amperes  145  watt-hours;  or  the  specific  output  13.7  watt- 
hours  per  lb.  (30.2  watt-hours  pet  kilo)  and  11.5  watt-hours  per 
lb.  (35.4  watt-hours  per  kilo)  at  the  two  rates  respectively. 

Construction  op  Ttpb  E. 

The  construction  of  the  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  which  exhibits 
the  various  parte  both  separate  and  assembled.  The  containing 
cell,  as  also  the  grids  and  pockets,  are  made  of  thin  eheet-ateel 
plated  by  &  special  process.  The  jar  completely  encloses  the 
element  and  the  lid  is  soldered  permanently  in  place.  There  are 
four  openings  in  the  steel  top.  Two  of  tiiese  are  insulated  by 
rubber  bushings  through  which  the  terminal  posts  project.  The 
third  opening  is  a  filler-hole  with  gas-tight  binge-stopper.  Tho 
fourth  opening  is  a  gas-vent  provided  with  a  valve  and  gauze 
acre^i  to  prevent  escape  of  entrained  liquid. 

The  insnlation  between  the  walls  of  the  can  and  the  enclosed 
element  is  all  of  hard  rubber.  On  the  bottom  is  the  four-harrtd 
grating,  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  0.4  in. 
(10.2  mm)  deep.  On  the  ends  are  ladder-like  frames  giving 
about  0.11  in.  (3.8  mm)  clearance  and  grooved  to  hold  the  edges 
of  the  plates.  On  the  sides  are  solid  sheets  0.014  in.  (0.56  mm) 
thick.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  subject  ill  the  ntbber  insula* 
tion  to  a  special  chemical  treatment  to  prevent  a  foaming  action 
on  the  alkaline  electrolyte. 

Between  the  plates  are  threaded  four-cornered  rods  of  rubber 
about  0.1  in.  (2.5  mm)  thick  and  spaced  0.57  in.  (14.5  mm) 
apart.  The  distance  between  opposed  plate  surfaces  is  about 
0.04  in.   (1  mm). 

Plates  of  like  polarity  are  bolted  to  a  horizontal-bar  at  the  top 
provided  with  spacing  washers  and  joined  to  the  vertical  terminal 
post. 

For  use  in  vehicles  the  cells  are  grouped  in  wooden  trays  (Fig.  2) 
containing  3,  4  or  6  cells  each.  Connections  between  cells  are 
ingeniously  made  by  taper  lugs  and  each  jar  is  insulated  from 
its  neighbors  and  &om  the  base  by  spacing  bIocl«  and  a  rubber 
pad,  respectively. 
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The  grid  itself,  Fig.  3,  and  the  pocketa  containing  the  active 
materials  are  identical  for  both  positive  and  negative  electrodes. 
The  grid  IB  9.35  in.  high  (235  nun)— excluding  the  lug  — 4.75  in. 
(121  mm)  wide  and  0.015  in.  (0.38  nun)  thick.  It  contain^  24 
rectangular  holes,  each  3,95  in.  (.75  mm)  high  and  0.5  in.  (12.7 
mm)  wide.  Into  these  holes  are  fitted  the  pockets  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4.  These  are  made  up  of  strips  of  0.003  in.  (0.076  mm)  steel, 
having  flanged  edges  that  telescope  together  to  form  the  pocket  or 
container  of  the  active  material.  These  pockets  have  each  about 
5000  perforations. 

The  active  material  of  the  positive  plate  is  an  oxide  of  nickel 
in  finely-divided  form  commingled  with  a  conducting  substance 
such  as  flake  graphite,  in  order  to  improve  the  conductivity  of  the 
mass.  The  active  material  of  the  negative  plate  is  finely  divided 
iron  similarly  commingled  with  a  conducting  substance.  The 
electrolyte  is  a  30  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate. 

In  assembling,  the  pockets  are  filled  with  active  material,  closed 
and  inserted  in  the  holes  of  the  grid.  The  plate  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  160  tons  for  the  purpose, —  first,  of  flanging 
the  pockets  over  the  holes  in  the  grid,  in  order  to  lock  them  firmly 
in  position ;  and  second,  of  corrugating  the  surface  of  the  pocket, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  adequate  elastic  movement  of  the 
envelope  in  view  of  the  wmtraction  and  expansion  of  the  contents. 

The  weight  of  the  active  material  in  its  initial  condition  anci 
including  the  conducting  material  is  about  3.2  grammes  per 
pocket  for  the  nickel  and  4.6  grammes  for  the  iron  plate.  This 
represents  a  total  quantity  of  922  grammes  positive  active  material, 
and  663  grammes  of  negative  active  material  in  an  E-18  cell. 
The  weight  of  electrolyte  per  cell  is  3.1  lbs.  (1.40  kilos)  at  a 
normal  density  of  1.190,  which  represents  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  cell. 

The  cell  is  at  present  manufactured  in  three  sizes  stated  in  the 
following  Table: 
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CUBHIOAL  ThBOBT. 

The  EdiBOD  cell  is  of  the  oxygen-lift  lype.  That  is  to  say,  the 
prooesa  of  charging  consists  in  driving  oxygen  electrolytically  from 
the  negative  to  the  positive  plate.  During  discharge  the  oxygen 
leaves  the  positive  plate  and  enters  the  negative  plate.  The  chemical 
actions  in  the  cell  have  not,  aa  yet,  been  completely  invratigated.* 
The  following  conditions  may,  however,  be  accepted  provisionally 
as  forming  a  working  theory: 


CondlUoD. 

PoaltlTeiilMa. 

ElactrolTM. 

-SK" 

O""*"! 

NIO, 

ibi 

Fa 

-1       H 
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"      1" 

+Ni,O.KOH 

H,0 

FeO- 

Ni,0, 

Kl 

FeO 

The  cycle  represented  in  the  above  table  shows  that  daring  dis- 
charge the  electrolyte  divides  into  potassium  cations  and  hydroxyl 
anions,  the  former  being  directed  toward  the  positive  plate  and 
the  latter  toward  the  negative  plate.  On  arriving  at  these  platea 
the  ions  give  up  their  respective  charges.  At  the  positive  plate, 
the  potassium  robs  the  nickel  oxide  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygvn 
and,  in  combination  with  the  water  present,  forma  new  moleeoles 
of  potassium  hydrate,  the  original  electrolyte.  At  the  negative 
plate  the  hydroxyl  ions  deliver  oxygen  to  the  ion  and  form  water. 
Thus  the  electrolyte  tends  to  become  concentrated  in  the  pores  of 
the  positive  plate,  and  attenuated  in  the  pores  of  the  negative 
plate.  Diffusion  ultimately  destroys  this  difference  of  concentra- 
tion and  leaves  the  electrolyte  in  its  original  condition,  since 
tit  any  instant  the  total  quantity  of  water  and  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide (including  the  porea  of  both  plates),  remains  the  same. 


u.  V.  Sclioop, 
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It  would  appe&r  from  the  form,  of  e.m.f.  curve  during  complete 
discharge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  that  after  the  cell  has  become  almost 
entirely  discharged  other  stages  of  oxidization  develop,  and  further 
investigation  may  shov  that  the  outline  of  the  chemical  cycle 
above  presented  is  very  incomplete.  Whatever  the  complete  cycle 
may  be,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  however,  of  the  type  indicated. 

It  would  seem  that  neither  the  plates  of  nickeled  steel  nor  tia 
active  materials  within  them  are  subject  to  local  or  ch^nical  cor- 
rosion, or  solution,  in  the  electrolyte  of  potassium  hydroxide.  For 
this  reason  the  cell  i3  chemically  stable  either  in  the  charged 
discharged  or  any  intermediate  condition. 
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Elbcthicai.  Thboht. 


Electromotive  Force. 

Various  observations  both  of  the  authors  and  other  observers 
show  that  the  discharge  curve  of  e.m.f.  of  the  Type  E  cell  possessea 
the  following  peculiarities: 

(1)  An  initial  period  of  rapid  descent  occupying  about  10  ppr 
cent  of  the  delivery  period. 

(3)  A  nearly  steady  gradient  of  gradual  descent  coDtinuing 
until  within  about  10  per  cent  of  the  end  of  the  whole  delivery 
period. 

(3)  A  final  period  of  rapid  descent  occupying  the  last  10  per  cent 
of  the  delivery  period  (assumed  as  stopping  at  a  potential  difCeteneo 
of  0.75  volt). 

A  fair  sample  of  this  curve  is  represented  by  the  heavy  line 
ab  c  d  in  Fig.  6,  where  aft  is  the  initial  descent,  be  the  nearly 
uniform  descent,  and  cd  the  final  rapid  descent     The  initi^ 
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e.m.f.  at  a  is  influenced  by  the  previous  history  of  the  cell,  more 
particulariy  by  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  tlie 
preceding  charge.  The  range  of  initial  e.m.f.  is  between  1.35 
and  1.66  volts.  It  would  seem  that  this  e.ULf.  depends  upon  tlw 
amount  of  gases  remaining  after  the  chai^  occluded  in  the  pores 
of  the  cell. 

The  e.m.f.  at  and  near  the  end  of  the  discharge  ie  also  some- 
what variable,  depending  in  some  measure  upon  the  rate  and 
nature  of  the  discharge.  It  clearly  accompanies  the  exhaustion 
of  the  active  materials. 

Between  the  points  b  and  c,  the  gradient  of  descent  is  substantially 
unifonn  and  approximately  independent  of  the  discharge  rate 
within  the  usual  working  limits.  This  diminution  of  e.m.f.  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  layer  of  effete 
material  formed  by  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  active 
material. 

If  the  curve  o  6  c  d  be  integrated,  the  mean  ordinate  is  found 
closely  to  approach  the  actual  ordinate  at  C  or  the  point  of  half 
delivery.  This  means  that  a  straight  line  A  C  D  may  be  chosen 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  steady  gradient  of  the  actual  curve  be. 
This  is  shown  in  a  dotted  line  A  C  D  in  the  figure.  The  area 
above  this  line  A  a  b  at  the  beginning  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  area  below  the  line  c  D  d  &t  the  end.  These  areas  represent, 
tberefore,  sensibly  equal  and  opposite  .quantities  of  electric.'',l 
energy,  with  respect  to  the  curve  abed.  Consequently,  we  may 
for  practical  purposes  replace  the  actual  curve  a  b  c  d  hy  the 
equivalent  straight  line  A  C  D,  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 

where  x  is  the  percentage  already  yielded,  of  the  full  delivery. 
The  mean  discharge  e.m.f.  is,  therefore,  1.30  volts.  This  approx- 
imation greatly  simplifies  practical  computation  with  the  Edison 
battery. 

Internal  Resistance. 

It  has  been  observed  both  by  the  authors  and  by  other  ezperimeiit- 
ers  that  the  Internal  resistance  of  an  Edison  Type  £  cell  is  sub- 
stantially constant  during  the  main  working  portion  of  the  dis- 
charge corresponding  to  be  in  Fig.  6.  Thus  in  the  E-18  eel!, 
the  internal  resistance  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  about  0.0032  ohm. 
TbxB  would  conespond  to  0.0278  ohm  in  a  Type  E  similar  eel! 
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weighing  1  lb. ;  or  to  0.01S6  ohm  in  a  cell  weighing  1  kilo.  The 
internal  resistance  is  slightly  less  at  the  beginning  of  the  di&- 
oharge,  but  becomes  conBiderably  greater  near  the  end  of  the  dis- 
charge. Since,  however,  this  rise  in  resistance  occurs  only  during 
a  small  portion  near  the  end  of  the  delivery,  its  effect  in  the  total 
discharge  may  be  neglected  for  moat  practical  purposes. 

The  internal  resistance  does  not  vary  greatly  with  the  discharge 
Tate  within  the  usual  working  limits  of  0 — 150  amperes.  In 
other  words,  the  drop  of  pressure  in  the  cell  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  discharging  current  strength. 

Power. 

The  maximum  amount  of  power  obtainable  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit  of  any  cell  is  j — watts;  where  e  is  the  actual  e.m.f.  and  r  the 

actual  internal  resistance  of  the  cell.  Under  these  conditions  the 
cell  will  work  at  50  per  cent  eflSciency,  with  equal  internal  and 
external  resistance.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from 
any  cell  &  greater  amount  of  external  power  than  corresponds  to 
the  above  expression,  which  represents  the  maximum  power  of  the 
cell.  Taking  the  mean  e.m.f.  of  the  Edison  Type  E-18  cell  as  1.8 
volte  and  the  internal  resistance  as  0.0023  ohm,  the  maximum 
power  is  193  watts  or  about  1/4  horse-power  or  15.15  watts  per  lb. 
(33.4  watts  per  kilo)  at  a  current  strength  of  296  amperes, 
corresponding  to  a  discharge  time  of  less  than  one-half  hour.  We 
have  taken  a  current  averaging  250  amperes  from  such  a  cell  on 
approximate  short-circuit  (through  heavy  leads  and  an  ammeter) 
for  a  period  of  30  minutes. 

The  practical  rate  of  power  delivery  at  150  amp^«8  is 
\  1.3  —(150  X  0.0022)  j  150  =  145.5  watts,  or  11.5  watts  per  lb. 
(25.4  watts  per  kilo).  This  is  on  a  par  with  the  full-load  output 
of  good  dynamo  machines. 

Energy. 

The  energy  liberated  in  an  Edison  E-18  cell  is  1.3  volts  X  141 
amp-hours  =  183.3  watt-hours  =14.48  watt-hours  per  lb.  (31.9 
watt-hours  per  kilo)  and  this  liberation  of  energy  is  constant  to 
a  first  approximation  for  all  rates  of  discharge  within  the  work- 
ing limits.  The  amount  of  this  liberated  energy  which  is  delivered 
in  the  external  circuit  depends  only  on  the  electrical  efficiency  of 
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tbe  circuit,  or  on  the  drop  ot  preesure  in  the  cell.  Thus,  at  90 
per  cent  electrical  efficiency,  or  10  per  cent  internal  drop  (corre- 
eponding  to  about  60  amperes  in  the  £-18  cell),  the  externally 
delivered  energy  would  be  183.3X0.9  =  165  watt-houra. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  any  Ediaon  Type  E  battery,  in  any 
grouping  of  cells,  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  p  watts  per  unit  mass, 
reckoned  at  the  mean  voltage  of  discharge,  the  electrical  efficiency. 


— 1  Theren  =-^and  JPia 


the  maximum  power  per  unit  mass  or .where  m  is  the  mass  of 

^  4.rnr 

a  cell. 

Thus  if  a  battery  of  68  Edison  Type  E-18,cells  be  discharged  at 
120  amperes  or  1S4.3  average  external  watts,  the  total  external 
power  will  be  68  X  124.3  =  8454  watts,  and  the  total  weight  being 
861  lbs.,  the  power  rate  per  lb.  taken  from  the  battery  is  9.83  watts. 
The  maximum  power  rate  is,  however,  15.15  watts  per  lb,  as  above; 
80  that  the  ratio  n  ^—rz  =  0.65.  The  electrical  efficiency  of  the 
battery  circuit  is,  therefore, 

or  79.6  per  cent.  The  delivery  per  lb.  of  battery  will,  therefore, 
be  14.5  X  0.796^  11.5  watt-hours  per  lb.,  and  tiie  entire  battery 
will  deliver  9900  watt-houra  to  the  external  circuit,  when  dis- 
charged to  0.75  volt  P.  D.  per  cell.  The  same  formula  applies  to 
all  batteries  capable  of  maintaining  definite  values  of  e  and  r  under 
load. 

ChABOING  CONDlTIONa. 

Electromotive  Force. 

The  charging  e.m.f.  of  an  Edison  cell  is  approximately  1.6  volts 
(somewhat  greater  at  the  outset)  until  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
charge  has  been  stored,  when  it  rises  to  about  1.75  volts,  siraul- 
tnneously  with  increased  evolution  of  gases.  This  rise  is,  therefore, 
apparently  connected  with  gaseous  polarization.  To  the  e.m.f.  of 
the  cell  must  he  added  the  drop  in  internal  resistance,  in  order  to 
find  the  potential  difFerenc-e  at  charging  terminals.  The  mean 
e.m.f.  of  the  cell  during  charge  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  roughly 
1  2/3  volts.  The  resistance  of  the  cell  during  charge  is  approx- 
imately the  same  as  during  discharge,  being  greater  at  the  outset 
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of  the  charge,  correspoDdisg  to  th«  condition  of  reeiBtanoe  at  the 
end  of  the  discharge. 

Qaaaing. 

During  the  charge  of  Ediaon  cells,  bubbles  of  gas  are  liberated 
hi  both  plates,  oxygen  at  the  anode  or  positive  plate,  and  hydrogen 
at  tbe  cathode  or  negative  plate.  The  collected  gases  form  an 
erplosive  mixture.  In  the  ordinary  charging  proceea  thwe  is  a 
ciietinct  evolution  of  gas  at  the  outset  which  reaches  its  maximum 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  gassing  then  decreases  to  a 
lower  steady  value  which  continues  until  about  60  per  cent  of  tbe 
cbat^,  after  which  it  rapidly  rises  to  a  steady  much  higher  value 
than  at  first.  The  electrical  energy  expended  in  the  liberation  of 
these  gases  is  practically  all  lost 

To  replace  the  water  thua  lost  by  decomposition  during  charging, 
a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  has  occasionally  to  be  added  to 
the  cells  through  a  filler  conveniently  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Sfficiency. 

Since  the  mean  e.m.f.  of  discharge  is  approximately  1.3  volts, 
and  the  mean  e.m.f.  of  charge  approximately  1.67  volts,  it  follows 
that  tbe  snperior  limit  of  watt-hour  efficiency  in  an  Edison  cell  is 

J  gj  or  78  per  cent.  In  practice  it  is  always  less  than  this,  due  to 
iDtemal  drop. 

The  efficiency  may  best  be  examined  first  in  relation  to  the  voltage 
of  charge  and  discharge,  and  second,  in  relation  to  the  electric 
quantity  charged  and  discharged. 

1.  If  there  were  no  drop  of  pressure  due  to  internal  resistance, 
either  in  charging  or  in  discharging,  and  all  the  electricity  charged 
in  the  cell  {oa  expressed  in  coulombs  or  amp-hours)  were  dis- 
charged, the  amp-hour  efficiency  of  the  cell  being  thua  100  per 
cent,  the  watt-hour  efficiency  would  be  78  per  cent  or  thereabouts. 
This  figure  can,  in  fact,  be  approached  by  employing  very  low  rates 
of  charging  and  discharging;  i.  e.,  by  taking  many  hours  to  each 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  rapid  the  charge  and  dis- 
charge, the  greater  the  IR  drop  in  the  cell,  and  the  less  the  efficiency, 
even  on  the  assumption  of  100  per  cent  amp-hour  efficiency. 
Thus  at  60-ampereR  chai^ng  and  discharging  rates,  the  potential 
difference  in  charge  would  average  about  1.8  volts  in  the  E-18  cell 
and  the  potential  difference  in  discharge  would  average  about  1.17 
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Tolta  to  the  0.76  volt  limit,  representing  a  watt-hour  efficiency  of  G5 
percent,  with  100  per  cent  amp-hour  efficiency. 

2.  The  Edison  cell  would  manifeetly  poBaese  an  amp-hour  effi- 
.  ciency  of  100  per  cent  if  no  gaeee  or  irreversible  substances  were 
generated  in  its  cycle  of  chenkical  action.  Thus  if  a  certain  number 
of  grammes  of  ion  were  reduced  and  a  certain  number  of  grammes 
of  nickel  were  oxydized  by  one  ampere-hour  of  charging  current, 
and  no  other  action  took  place,  then  on  discharge  the  reconversion  of 
these  masses  of  active  material  would  develop  the  complete  ampere- 
hour  of  electricity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  gramme  of  hydrogen 
(or  the  equivalent  maas  of  oxygen)  liberated  and  discharged  from 
the  negative  plate  during  charge  absorbs  26.8  amp-hours  of  elec- 
tricity, which  is  not  returned  to  the  circuit  during  discharge.  The 
-  £mp-hour  efficiency  of  the  Edison  cell  is,  therefore,  determined 
by  the  amount  of  gas  escaping  during  the  charge.  This  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  charge,  or  charging-current  strength,  since 
the  greater  this  strength  the  greater  the  drop  in  internal  resistance, 
and  the  sooner  the  plates  are  brouglft  to  that  difference  of  potential 
at  which  the  water  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

At  high  rates  of  charge,  then,  the  watt-hour  efficiency  of  the  cell 
must  fall  off,  not  only  because  of  the  voltgage  drop,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  of  amp-hour  efficiency  in  gasification. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  cases,  and  particularly  in  autemobile  work, 
this  ucrifice  of  energy  is  amply  warranted  by  the  convenience  and 
saving  of  time  effected  by  rapid  charge.  The  normal  charging  time 
of  Edison  E  cells  is  about  four  hours.  In  cyclical  charges  and  dis- 
charges of  four  hours  each,  the  amp-hour  efficiency  is  about  75  per 
cent  and  the  voltage  ratio  70  per  cent,  so  that  the  watt-hour  effi- 
ciency may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  as  50  per  cent  (0.75X0.7= 
0.525).  It  is  possible,  at  a  still  greater  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  to 
charge  the  cell  at  fully  double  the  above  normal  rate. 

Tests. 
Laboratory   Tests. 

Tests  of  the  various  types  of  Edison  cell  have  been  made  in  great 
numbers  and  in  great  variety  at  the  Edison  laboratories.  Tests  have 
also  been  made  in  Europe  on  Type  D  cells  and  published  near  the 
end  of  the  year  1903  by  Finzi  and  Soldati  at  Milan  (Associazione 
Elettrotecnica  Italiana.  12th  October,  1903),  by  M.  E.  Hospitaller 
at  the  Central  Laboratory  of  Electricity  in  Paris  {L'lndiutrit  EUc- 
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trique,  pp.  493-i97,  November,  1903),  and  by  Mr.  W.  Hibbert  and 
Ur.  J.  A.  Fleming,  in  London  {Journal  of  the  Institntiou  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  Vol.  33,  No.  166,  April,  1904,  pp.  203-238).  The 
authors  also  have  conducted  at  Harvard  University  a  number  of 
tests  on  ceils  of  Types  D.  and  E.  All  of  these  tests  are  fairly  con- 
cordant and  in  conformity  with  the  data  given  in  this  paper. 

The  essential  results  of  these  various  t«ets  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  chart.  Pig,  7.  This  chart  gives  the  output  of  the 
Edison  cell  (per  unit  mass)  at  vaiying  povrer  rates  of  discharge. 
Curves  I,  II  and  III  represent  the  laboratory  testa  obtained  for 
Type  D  by  the  lAboratoire  Central  d'Electricit6,  Mr.  Hibbert  and 
M,  Hospitalier,  respectively.  Curve  V  represents  the  corresponding 
values  for  the  E-18  cell  on  normal-rated  capacity  and  delivery. 
Curve  IV  repreeente,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  values 
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for  the  E-18  cell,  vhen  operated  under  laboratory  conditions  of 
maximum  capacity  and  delivery.  In  practice,  the  output  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  between  these  two  curves,  IV  and  V, 

Although  the  authors'  tests  of  the  Type  E  cell  have  bees  confined 
to  the  E-18  12  1/2  lb.  cell,  factory  tests  of  the  larger  sizes  of  this 
latest  show  about  12  per  cent  greater  maximum  output  per  unit 
mass  than  corresponds  to  Curve  V.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lesser  proportion  of  dead  weight  (solution,  gar  and  connections) 
than  is  presented  in  the  E-18  cell. 

Automobile  Teala. 

Much  experience  has  been  attained  in  actual  service  from  the 
Edison  battery  on  automobiles.  This  experience  has  led  to  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  minor  practical  dJlRculties  that  any  new 
battery  always  encounters.     The  successive  improvements     in  the 
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battery  have,  in  fact,  been  due  to  the  perception  of  defects  (j1»- 
covered  in  actual  vehicle  practice. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson  of  the  Boston  Edison  lUuminating  Company 
reported  some  obeerrations  on  an  Edison  antomobile  battery  of  68 
D-28  cells  regularly  employed  in  a  eingle-eeat  service  wagon  of  the 
Boston  company  carrying  two  persons.  The  weight  of  the  battery 
was  1S60  Iba.  (570  kga).  In  four  rows  of  17  cells  each,  it  occupied 
a  space  (including  trays  and  lugs)  of  about  6  ft  z  S  ft.,  and  was 
about  1  1/3  ft.  high,  thus  having  an  over-all  volume  ol  16  cu.  ft. 
(0.45  en,  meter).  The  weight  of  the  vehide  complete  was  about 
3160  lbs.  (1425  kgs).  During  32  working  days  of  regular  urban 
service  in  October  and  November,  1903,  the  battery  received  1380 
amp-hours  at  110  volts,  or  151.4  kw-hours;  and  delivered  at 
terminals  68.85  kw-hours  at  an  average  potential  difference  of  85 
volts.  The  amp-hour  efficiency  was  58  per  cent,  the  volt  ef- 
ficiency, 77  per  cent,  and  the  watt-hour  efiBciency,  45  per  cent.  The 
distance  run  was  334  miles,  or  14.7  miles  daily,  and  the  energy 
consumed  per  mile  was  0,47  kw-hour.  These  results  are  not  only 
much  surpassed  by  similar  batteries  of  type  E,  but  they  are  also 
stated  to  be  exceeded  by  later  batteries  of  the  type  D  here  referred 
to.     Consequently,  these  results  may  be  regarded  as  conservative, 

Ddrabilitt  and  Depreciation. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Edison  cell  is  so  durable  that  no  elec- 
trical depreciation  ia  discernible  in  the  cells  during  the  three  years' 
total  experience  of  the  practical  construction  of  the  battery.  No 
mechanical  corrosion  of  the  plates  or  pockets  has  been  discernible 
during  that  time  and  no  depreciation  seems  to  have  yet  occurred  in 
the  active  material,  judging  from  the  capacity  tests  of  cells  which 
are  stated  to  be  as  great  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  when  the 
cells  were  first  constructed.  The  authors  have  recently  confirmed 
this  observation  in  the  case  of  Type  D  cells  that  have  run  nearly 
3000  miles  in  an  automobile  of  the  Edison  Company  in  Boston.  The 
capacity  of  these  cells  was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  new  cells  of 
the  same  type.  Two  of  these  cells  were  opened  for  examination  and 
the  sediment  in  them  collected  and  dried.  The  dry  sediment 
weighed  3.9  and  7.1  grammes  respectively,  probably  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  active  material  in  the  grids.  In  fact,  a 
new  cell  freshly  set  up  will  show  about  this  quantity  of  material 
washed  by  the  solution  from  the  external  surface  of  the  plates.    No 
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signs  of  depreciation  or  corroeion  appeared  on  an;  of  the  plates  or 
connectioiis. 

Effect  of  Beat. 

According  to  obeervatione  at  the  factory,  Edison  cells  lose  16  per 
cent  of  their  amp-hour  charge  in  eight  veeks  of  idleness.  An- 
other test  showed  11  per  cent  of  loss  by  standing  one  week.  Hlb- 
bert's  tests  on  Type  D  showed  S  per  cent  lose  in  48  hours  and  Z7 
per  cent  in  26  days.  Hospitalier's  tests  on  Type  D  showed  less  than 
10  per  cent  loss  after  24  days.  A  teat  of  the  authors  on  four  Type 
£-18  cells  gave,  after  26  days'  idleness,  100  arap-hours  per  cell. 
This  represents  a  loss  of  9  per  cent  of  the  normal-rated  capacity  of 
the  cells  or  28.6  per  cent  of  the  mazimum'rated  capacity.  At  a 
corresponding  charge  the  delivery  within  24  hours  would  have  been 
about  140  amp-hours. 
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All  of  the  tests  show  that  the  cells  are  remarkably  immune  from 
deleterious  effects  due  to  careless  treatment.  Cells  have  been  al- 
lowed to  dry  out,  have  been  permanently  short-circuited  or  even 
charged  in  the  wrong  direction.  These  cells  have  shown  a  full 
restoration  of  their  capacity  after  a  prolonged  restoring  normal 
chai^. 
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Cdncldsionb. 
The  EdlBon  nickel-steel  alkaline  storage  cell,  in  its  large  output 
at  heavy  discharge  rates,  its  low  depreciation  in  capaci^  and  its 
durability  under  severe  and  adverse  treatment,  approaches  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  more  nearly  than  is  ordi- 
narily credited  to  electrolytic  structures.  For  this  reason  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  automobile  service,  where  the  treatment  is 
abnormally  arduous  and  severe. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Edison 
for  the  cells  which  he  placed  at  their  disposal  for  test  as  well  as 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  concerning  their 
manufacture.  Also  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  R.  A.  Fliess,  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company,'  who  very  kindly  placed  an  invaluable 
collection  of  experimental  data  at  our  disposition.  We.  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Edgar,  president  of  the  Boston  Edison  Illu- 
minating Company,  for  the  use  of  his  battery  in  tests  and  informa- 
tion conceining  the  same  from  his  assistants. 


Prof.  C.  F.  BUBGESS:  I  ihould  like  to  refer  to  Home  of  the  t«sts  which 
MesBrs.  Almoad  ood  Davidsoii,  in  the  depBrtment  of  applied  electrochem- 
iBtry  of  Oie  University  of  Wiflconain,  have  carried  out  on  the  Edison  cell 
during  the  past  jear.  Their  results  corroborate,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  figures  given  in  the  paper  just  presented.  The  tests  were  made  on 
two  type  "  E-27  "  cells  taken  from  an  automobile  in  service  in  Madison, 
and  submitted  to  20  charges  and  discharges.  The  charging  rato  wes 
n  hours,  and  the  rate  of  discharge  varied  in  different  runs  from  1  to  6 
hours.  In  no  case  was  a  watt-hour  efficiency  obtained  which  materially 
exceeded  50  per  cent,  even  on  the  lower  rates  of  charge  and  discharge.  It 
eeems  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  slightly  higher  efficient^,  bj 
decreasing  the  amount  of  charge  given  to  the  battery. 

Tests  were  made  on  the  loss  of  charge  while  standing  on  open  circuit, 
and  it  was  found  that  standing  fully  charged  during  30  days  and  then 
discharged  at  a  five-hour  rate,  the  loss  of  ampere-hours  was  25,  or  IB. 5 
per  cent.  In  regard  to  gas  evolution,  some  interesting  obeervationa  were 
made.  The  total  volume  of  gas  on  the  charj^  and  discharge  was  meas- 
ured on  several  runs.  It  was  found  that  with  a  22-ampere  charging  rate 
there  was  .68  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  li1>erated  during  the  charge,  as 
measured  by  an  ordinary  gas  meter.  At  a  35-«mpere  charging  rato  the 
amount  of  gas  liberated  was  .63  of  a  cubic  foot,  while  at  the  rate  of 
176  armatures — a  very  high  rat«— the  total  amount  of  gas  liberated  waa 
1.69 cuhicfeet. thus "hnwingwherea  good  denl  of  the  energy  goes.  It  was 
lonnd  that  during  dtncharge  at  a  low  rate  there  was  about  .01  of  a  foot 
of  gas  liberated,  and  at  the  highest  rates  of  discharge  gas  was  not  IlbM^ 
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ftted  in  lufflcient  quantitiea  to  b«  measured.  1  would  tike  to  ulc  the 
anthora  of  the  paper  if  they  made  sny  observations  upon  tile  amount, 
of  gas  liberated  during  the  charge  or  discharge  of  the  cell  as  oonfiiming 
the  above  mentioned  meuarNnenta  I 

Dr.  A.  E.  KiNHBLLY:  We  made  no  measurements  of  the  amount  of 
giM  liberated  in  Uie  cells. 

The  gist  of  our  paper  is  that  the  Edison  cell  appears  to  possess  a  definite 
energy-storage  capacity  per  unit  weight  (in  the  meaeurementa  detailed  in 
onr  paper  about  32  watt-boura  per  kilo),  of  which  any  desired  portion 
nay  be  delivered  to  the  external  circuit  by  suitably  proportioning  the 
cstemal  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  by  assigning  the  electrical  efficiency 
of  discharge.  Expressing  the  same  result  in  another  way,  the  energy 
delivered  to  the  entire  discharging  circuit  (both  internal  and  external) 
seems  to  be  practically  the  same  within  all  working  ranges,  and  the 
eztemally  delivered  energy  only  varies  as  the  external  resistance  forms 
m  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  The 
eztemally  delivered  energy  will  be  60,  75,  or  BO  per  cent  of  the  total 
charge  according  as  the  external  resistance  is  60,  75,  or  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  resistance  in  the  discharging  circuit,  at  least  to  a  first  approxi- 
mation sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes. 

This  nearly  constant  release  of  energy  into  the  discharging  circuit  and 
the  hardihood  of  the  cell  under  severe  usage  are,  perhaps,  the  most  salient 
points  in  the  cell's  behavior. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Badtleb:  I  would  tike  to  ask  Messrs.  Kennelly  and  Whiting 
wbether  they  noticed  any  trouble  due  to  the  alkaline  solution  taking  up 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a.  loss 
of  efficiency  in  that  way. 

Mr.  8.  E.  WHima:  Owing  to  the  cmstruction  of  the  cell,  which  Is 
virtually  sealed  hermetically,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has  very  little 
opportunity  to  enter  the  cell. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Dr.  J.  W.  Richards  to  read  his  paper. 
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ELECTROLYTIC  CONDUCTION. 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  W.  RICHARDS,  Lehigh  I7)»twr«ity. 


Faraday  divided  conductors  into  tro  clasaeB,  calling  them  con- 
ductors of  the  first  and  of  the  second  claBses.  The  firat  class  con- 
ducted  the  electric  current  without  chemical  decomposition,  theii 
conductibility  decreased  with  increasing  temperature  and  vice  versaj 
they  shoved  no  back  e.m.f.  when  the  current  was  stopped.  The 
second  class  were  decomposed  when  the  current  passed,  that  is,  the 
products  of  their  decomposition  appeared  at  the  terminals,  on 
passing  the  current,  their  conductibility  increased  with  increasing 
temperature  and  vice  versa,  and  they  showed  a  back  e.m.f.  when  the 
current  was  stopped. 

Later,  Ohm  showed  that  for  conductors  of  Faraday's  first  class  ' 

B=  -j^&nd  that  fi  is  a  function  of  the  length  and  cross-section 

of  the  conductor.  The  specific  resistance,  i.  e.,  the  resistance  in 
ohms  of  a  centimeter  cube,  is  a  natural  property  of  the  conductor, 
comparable  with  its  specific  gravity  or  any  other  physical  propertj'. 
These  principles  discovered  by  Ohm  are  so  firmly  fixed  with  regard 
to  conductors  of  the  first  class  that  we  will  assume  their  truth  in 
our  further  discussion. 

Later  it  was  shown  by  Thomson  that  Ohm's  law  also  applies 
to  conductors  of  Faraday's  second  class,  if  from  the  applied 
e.m.f.  there  be  first  substracted  the  e.m.f,  corresponding  to  the 
work  of  chemical  decomposition  which  was  being  accomplished 
by  the  current.  If  £  be  the  total  applied  e.m.f.  and  E'-  be  the  e.m.f. 
corresponding  to  the  work  of  chemical  decomposition,  then  B^ 

— jz — and  B  is  also  here  found  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  function  of  the 

length  and  cross-section  of  the  conductor.  If  the  terminals  be  so 
chosen  that  the  electrolyte  is  exactly  reconstituted  by  the  use  of  a 
soluble  anode  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cathion  which  is  being  de- 
posited, then  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  chemical  work  being  per- 

H 
formed  is  zero,  and,  E^  being  zero,  B^-y  which  permits  of  a 

ri82] 
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very  simple  and  accurate  verificatioo  of  Ohm's  law  for  this  class  of 
conductors. 

It  is  admitted  then  that  conductors  of  Faraday'e  second  class, 
viz.,  electrolytic  conductors,  possese  specific  conductivity  and  inter- 
pose  specific  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  which  is  in  all 
respects  similar  to  conductors  of  the  first  class.  The  only  diSerencti 
is  that  conductors  of  the  second  class  are  decomposed  by  the  current 
passing  through  them,  and,  therefore,  absorb  an  additional  e.m.f. 
corresponding  to  the  chemical  potential  of  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion performed. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  regarding  the  mechanism  of  the 
conduction  of  electricity  through  these  two  kinds  of  conductors. 
Since  no  one  knows  how  electricity  is  conducted  through  metals,  or 
conductors  of  the  first  class,  the  discussion  has  been  very  one-sided, 
being  principally  confined  to  the  elaboration  of  a  theory  of  elec- 
trolysis applicable  only  to  conductors  of  the  second  class;  a  theory 
which  links  together  as  one  phenomenon  the  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  body  of  an  electrolyte  and  the  resulting  de- 
composition produced  at  the  electrodes.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  electrolyte  is  divided  throughout  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  trans- 
mit current  into  two  oppositely  charged  constituents  which  take  up 
their  march  toward  the  opposite  electrodes.  Modem  electro-chem- 
istry has  determined  with  great  industriousnesa  what  these  charged 
ions  are  in  a  great  many  electrolytes,  what  their  relative  and  even 
their  actual  velocities  are  through  the  electrolyte  at  diiTerent 
temperatures,  and  explains  the  appearance  of  products  of  decompo- 
sition at  the  electrodes  by  postulating  the  discharge  of  these  charged 
ions  as  soon  as  their  migration  brings  them  into  actual  contact  with 
the  electrodes. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  then  electrolytic  conduction  is  per  se,  m 
the  body  of  the  electrolyte,  different  in  nature  or  kind  from  metallic 
conduction,  in  which  we  know  that  there  is  no  migration  of  ions  or 
carrying  of  the  current  by  the  convective  action  of  charged  ions. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  thesis  that,  as  far  as 
the  conduction  of  electricity  through  the  body  of  the  conductor  U 
concerned,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  complete  identity 
between  metallic  conductors  and  eo-called  electrolytic  conductors. 

Marvin  has  shown^  that  when  a  current  is  induced  in  a  circu- 
lar electrolytic  conductor,  it  behaves  toward  induced  currents  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  metallic  conductor  of  the  same  re- 
1.  Trana.  Am.  Electrochemical  Society,  III  (1008),  p.  S54. 
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aistauce.  In  other  vordfi,  it  acts  as  a  conductor,  plain  and  simple, 
and  nothing  associated  with  the  experiments  show  in  any  way 
any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  properties  of  a  metallic  conductor. 

In  the  experiments  of  Eichards  and  Landis*  on  the  electro- 
lysis of  sulphuric  acid  eolutione,  eucb  were  shown  to  act  toward 
feeble  direct  currents  merely  as  conductors  of  Faraday's  first 
class,  as  long  as  the  currents  used  were  so  small  that  the  products 
of  decomposition  were  entirely  recombined  by  the  gases  present 
dissolved  in  the  electrolyte.  In  other  words,  to  understand  the 
phenomena  presented  in  these  experiments,  the  beet  starting  point 
is  to  postulate  first  that  the  electrolyte  ia  a  simple  conductor,  that 
it  conducts  current  in  the  ordinary  manner  which  ie  true  of  any 
conductor,  and,  having  this  as  a  foundation,  we  may  then  proceed 
to  discuss  separately,  as  an  entirely  distinct  phenomenon,  the  elec- 
tio-chemical  actions  taking  place  where  the  current  leaves  or  enters 
tne  electrolyte. 

Many  solid  chemical  compounds  are  conductors  of  electricity; 
in  fact,  the  majority  are.  They  are,  in  this  condition,  undoubtedly 
conductors  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  possessing  metallic  conductiTity. 
I  have  found  no  scientist  who  ascribes  a  different  kind  of  conductiT- 
ity  or  a  different  mechanism  of  conduction  to  a  solid  copper  bar 
from  a  liquid  column  of  mercury.  In  fact,  liquid  mercury  ia  used 
as  the  standard  'of  resistance  of  metallic  conductors.  There  is 
DO  sharp  change  in  electrical  conductivity  when  a  metal  melts, 
which  again  points  to  the  identity  of  metallic  conduction  through 
solid  or  liquid  metals.  Similarly,  there  ia  no  sharp  change  in  con- 
ductivity when  a  solid  conducting  salt  melts;  it  becomes  a  liquid 
conductor  at  the  melting  point  without  change  in  conductivity,  just 
as  metals  do.  The  conclusion  ia  that  there  is  conductivity  of  the 
same  nature  in  a  fiuid  salt  as  in  a  solid  salt,  and  as  in  a  metal,  viz., 
metallic  conduction. 

The  proof  of  these  statements  may  be  found  in  any  text-book  of 
electro-chemistry,  such  as  Ostwald's  "  Lekrbuch,"  Tol.  II  (2d  ed.) 
p.  716. 

Since  a  solid  salt  conducts  metallically,  and  a  fused  salt  electro- 
lytically,  that  is,  with  accompanying  electrolysis,  we  must,  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  mechanism  of  the  conduction  through  the  body 
of  an  electrolyte  is  mere  metallic  conduction  and  nothing  else, 
admit  also,  that  the  electrolysis  is  a  thing  apart  from  the  mechanism 
of  the  conduction.    The  electrolvtic  or  electro-chemical  phenomena 

9.  Trtuu.  Am.  Etectrochemieal  Society,  HI,  p.  115,  and  IV,  p.  Ill  (1003). 
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accompanying  the  passage  of  the  current  are  matters  occurring  only 
at  the  electrodes,  and  have  no  Tationgl  connection  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  transmieeion  of  the  current  through  the  body  of  thi^ 
electrolyte. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  A  narrow  glass  tube  about  1%  ins.  long  is  turned  up  at  the 
ends,  80  as  to  leave  about  6  ins.  straight  tube  in  the  middle.  It  In 
warmed,  and  melted  zinc  chloride  (M.  P.  26S  deg.  C.)  poured 
into  it.  A  Bunsen  burner  -is  kept  under  the  middle,  to  keep  it 
melted,  and  two  zinc  rods  are  plunged  into  the  melted  salt  in  the 
upturned  ends,  where  the  salt  at  once  sets.  The  cell  is  now  con- 
stituted aa  follows:  Zinc  — Solid  ZnCl,  — Melted  ZnCl,— Solid 
ZnCli  —  Zinc.  Asbestos  screens  are  slipped  over  the  tube  so  as 
to  define  sharply  the  boundary  line  between  solid  and  fused  salt. 

When  the  temperature  is  steady  for  some  time,  a  thermopile  is 
connected  with  the  terminals,  a  delicate  galvanometer  reading  to 
microamperes  being  put  into  the  circuit.  The  following  facts  were 
established:  (1)  For  e.m.f.s  up  to  3.5  volts,  the  current  passing  is 
proportional  to  the  applied  e.m.f.  (S)  On  removing  the  impressed 
voltage,  there  is  no  trace  of  back  e.m.f.,  in  any  case.  (3)  On  con- 
tinuing a  current  of  50  to  100  microamperes  15  minutes,  there  B 
no  trace  of  electrolysis,  either  by  the  formation  of  gas  or  metallic 
deposit  or  "  metallische  Schliere  "  at  the  junction  of  the  liquid  and 
the  solid  electrolyte  or  at  the  metallic  terminals. 

The  experiment  proves  to  the  writer,  taking  it  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  observations,  that  the  liquid  salt  acts  merely 
aa  a  simple  conductor  of  the  eame  nature  as  metallic  conductors, 
and  by  a  similar  mechanism,  and  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
electrolysis  or  electro-chemical  action  takes  place  is  a  matter  entirely 
independent  of  the  mechanism  of  electric  conduction  through  the 
body  of  the  electrolyte.  At  any  rate,  the  passage  of  electric  current 
from  solid  zinc  to  solid  zinc  chloride,  or  vice  versa,  or  from  solid 
zinc  chloride  to  fused  zinc  chloride,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  one  of  the 
conditions  which  produce  electnMihemical  decomposition  of  the  zinc 
chloride. 

What,  then,  is  electrolysis,  and  where  is  its  seat?  It  is  electro- 
chemical decomposition  produced  at  the  points  where  the  electric 
current  passes  from  a  fluid  compound  conductor  to  a  fluid  or 
solid  simple-conducting  body  or  to  a  solid  compound-conducting 
body,  and  its  seat  is  the  contact  surface.  Its  nature  or  cause  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  electricity  has 
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beeo  propagated  through  the  body  of  the  electrolyte,  and  is  a  fuDc- 
tioh  only  of  the  tranflfer  of  electricity  from  the  fluid  compound  to 
the  terminal. 

This  transfer  of  energy  is  accompanied  by  an  unloosening  of 
chemical  afifinitiesj  and  while  one  constituent  of  the  electrolyte  is 
liberated,  the  other  is  potentially  freed.  This  potentially  free  con-, 
stituent  sets  up  through  the  body  of  the  whole  electrolyte  a  condi- 
tion of  chemical  stress  or  stress  of  chemical  affinity,  which  is  trans- 
mitted from  molecule  to  molecule  to  the  other  electrode,  where  the 
complimentary  constituent  is  potentially  free.  This  chemical  stresa, 
eshaueting  itself  iu  diffusion  effects,  and  the  primary  cause  of  the 
migration  phenomena,  is  chemical  in  its  nature  and  not  electrical, 
and  is  cavaed  by  the  transfer  of  the  electrical  energy  at  the  surface 
of  the  electrodes.  The  migration  phenomena  are,  in  this  view,  sec- 
ondary chemical  effects  of  the  transfer  of  the  current  energy  at 
the  surface  of  the  electrodes,  and  are  not,  in  any  way,  phenomena 
inseparably  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the  transfer  of  electric 
current  through  the  body  of  the  electrolyte. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  and  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  then  many  phenomena  accompanying 
electrolvBiB  receive  their  solution.  It  must  be  understood  that,  in 
this  view,  the  electro-chemical  action  is  regarded  as  inseparable  from 
the  transfer  of  electric  energy  from  a  fluid  compound  traversed  by 
the  current  to  a  solid  or  liquid  conductor  of  chemically  different 
nature,  and,  therefore,  the  generation  of  the  chemical  stress  and 
the  consequent  phenomena  of  migration  are  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  passing  of  the  current.  Viscosity  by  hindering  the  trans- 
miasioD  of  the  chemical  stress  hinders  the  transfer  at  the  electrodes, 
which  can  only  proceed  as  the  chemical  stress  is  neutralized  or  ex- 
hausted by  the  motion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  electrolyte  toward 
the  two  tenninalB. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  at  once  objected  that  the  writer's  view 
is  simply  that  of  current  theories,  caUing  electric  potential  stress 
chemical  stress.  Practically,  the  latter  ia  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  the  former,  in  the  transfer  of  the  current  at  the  elec- 
trodes, but  the  whole  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  while  electro- 
chemical action  is  produced  directly  by  the  current  at  the  surface 
of  the  electrodes,  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes by  which  the  continuance  of  that  action  is  preserved  is  in 
no  sense  by  means  of  convection  cunente  of  charged  ions,  but  is 
by  means  of  chemical  stress  transmitted  entirely  independently  of 
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the  mechanism  of  the  conduction  of  th«  current  through  the  body 
of  the  electrolyte. 

The  conduction  of  the  current  through  the  body  of  the  electro- 
lyte is  simple,  normal^  physical  conduction,  a  physical  phenomena; 
the  transfer  of  the  current  from  the  electrolyte  to  the  surface  of  the 
electrodes  is  physico-chemical,  electro-chemical,  the  point  of  con- 
version of  electrical  into  chemical  energy  and  vice  versa — it  is  the 
electro-chemical  phenomenon ;  the  reuniting  of  the  constitueDts  lib- 
erated at  the  electrodes,  that  is,  the  exchange  of  parte  of  molecule^9 
eo  that  the  compliment  of  the  cathion  finally  unites  by  intermediate 
exchange  irith  the  compliment  of  the  anion,  is  the  effect  of  purely 
chemical  stress  exerted  upon  the  electrolyte  by  the  complimentaries 
of  the  anion  and  cathion,  and  the  resulting  migration  phenomena 
are  caused  by,  and  are  the  result  of,  this  chemical  stress  —  these 
are  chemical  phenomena.  The  whole  of  electrolysis  is,  therefore, 
comprised  in  these  three  consecntive  phenomena  —  first,  physical ; 
then  phyaico-chemical  or  electro-chemical;  lastly,  chemicaL 

DiSCUBSION. 

Mr.  Cabi.  Hbbino;  I  was  iiit«rest«d  in  the  ezpeHment  which  Professor 
Richards  described,  in  which  he  led  the  current  from  a  eoHd  salt,  through 
»  liquid  and  into  a  solid  salt  again)  to  see  where  the  decomposition 
would  take  place,  as  it  is  an  experiment  I  myself  suggested  a  number 
of  years  ago,  but  I  did  not  find  the  proper  salts  for  carrying  it  out. 
I  am  very  much  disappointed,  however,  that  Dr.  Richards  used  sucti 
fe^le  currents  as  100  microamperes,  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  experiment 
baa  but  little  value,  because  the  amount  of  gas  could  be  readily  absorbed 
by  the  liquid,  or  be  practically  invisible.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  make 
the  experiments  with  good-sized  currents — 10  amperes,  if  necessary — so 
that  the  evolution  of  the  gas  would  be  very  decided.  In  that  way  wo 
eould  find  out  in  what  part  of  that  experiment  metallic  conduction  ceased 
■ad  electrolytic  began,   and  vice  verta. 

Dr.  E.  K.  BoEBEB:  Prom  experiments  made  by  Professor  Lorens  in 
Zurich,  one  would  expect  that  even  if  Doctor  Richards  had  continued 
his  experiment  for  a  longer  time  with  the  same  current,  the  conduction 
would  still  have  been  apparently  metallic.  Lorenz  shows  that  if  the 
ennrent-density  is  below  a  certain  value,  the  metal  deposited  cathodicall; 
has  sufficient  time  to  go  into  solution  in  "  mist "  form.  This  mist  passes 
to  the  anode  and  recombines  with  the  chlorine;  you  have  thus  perfect 
depolarization.  On  the  whole  you  do  not  get  any  effect,  although  you 
have  electrolj-tic  action.  Thus  the  conduction  is  apparently  metallic, 
kithough   in   part  it   is   electrolytic,   i.  e.,   follows   Faraday's   law. 

Mb.  Hebi^^G:  Where  is  the  surface  of  the  electrode  I  Is  it  the  sur- 
face of  the  metallic  rod,  or  the  place  where  the  solid  chloride  stops  and 
the  liquid  chloride  beglnsT  In  other  words,  is  the  solid  chloride  decom- 
poaed  or  notT 
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Dr.  E.  F.  BoEBEfi:  Professor  Lorenz'a  erperimenta  do  not  give  xof 
Muwer  to  this  question  since  he  uaed  carbon  electrodw  directly  in  the 
fuMd  bath.  PersonaUj,  1  would  expect  electrolytic  action  at  the  bound- 
ary surface  of  the  metallic  zinc  rod  and  the  solid  chloride.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  solid  chloride  would  not  conduct  the 
current  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  the  fused  chloride,  although  in 
solid  state  it  may  have,  of  course,  au  enormously  smaller  electric  con- 
ductivity.    But,  of  course,  this  question  must  be  decided  by  experiments. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Pattem;  With  regard  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Richards'  first  point 
on  page  4,  he  states  that  for  e.m.fs.  up  to  3.5  volts  the  current  pa^ng 
Is  proportional  to  the  applied  e.m.f.  For  non-corrodible  electrodes  this 
would  mean  simply  that  at  low  earrent-denaity  the  dissolved  gases  or 
other  ingredients  of  the  electrolyte  successfully  remove,  or  depolarize, 
the  products  of  electrolysis.  With  no  polarization,  naturally  he  would 
get  a  straight  CR  line.  For  his  especial  case,  Zn  —  ZnCl,  (solid)  — 
ZnCf,  (fused)  — ZnCI,  (solid)  — Zn,  a  straight  CR  line  means  only  that 
in  fused  cine  chloride,  Ohm's  law  holds  good.  No  polarization  is  to  be 
expected  here  with  cine  opposing  zinc,  consequently  Professor  Richards' 
second  point  on  page  4  lends  no  weight  to  his  contention.  As  to  point 
3,  page  4,  the  current,  some  0.00  coulomb,  would  deposit  about  0.00003 
gr.  of  zinc.  This  distributed  over  the  electrode,  whose  size  is  not 
stated,  would  be  hard  to  detect,  especially  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
microacopic  examination.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  to  be  given  off  for 
this  current  would  measure  about  0.01  cubic  cm  and  as  distributed  about 
the  zinc  anode  would  be  difficult  to  detect  by  the  unaided  eye,  especially 
through  the  coating  of  solid  zinc  chloride  which  surroimds  this  anode. 
With  an  easily  corrodible  anode,  such  as  zinc,  we  would  have  certainly 
mo«t,  and  probably  all  the  chlorine  fixed  to  form  fresh  zinc  chloride. 

On  page  6,  the  conduction  of  the  current  through  the  body  of  the  elec- 
trolyte is  stated  to  be  simple  normal  physical  conduction,  a  physical 
phenomenon.  Inasmuch  as  t)ic  other  sections  are  discussing  that  very 
thing,  as  to  what  constitutes  conduction  in  solids,  it  can  not  be  termed 
"  simple,"  although  it  may  be  termed  "  physical."  The  point  is,  it  is 
hardly  scientific  for  us  to  say  that  part  of  a  process  is  physical,  and 
leave  it  at  that,  while  we  explain  the  other  part.  It  is  foi*  electro- 
chemists   to  deal  with   conduction  and   electrolysis  as  a  whole. 

The  experiments  of  Ilittorf  are  interesting  in  this  connection.  He  found 
on  electrolyzing  fused  silver  sulphide  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  that 
metallic  threads  ran  through   the  mass. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bahchoft:  In  this  paper  it  is  stated  that  many  solid 
chemical  compounds  are  undoubtedly  metallic  conductors.  That  would 
seem  to  be  purely  an  nsflumption.  Doctor  Ricliards  tries  to  prove  it 
by  saying  that  because  n  solid  and  a  liquid  metal  conduct  metallically, 
therefore  solid  salt  is  a  metallic  conductor.  I  do  not  see  why  he  did 
not  put  it  around  the  other  way  and  say  that  because  solid  and  liquid 
silver  iodide  conduct  electrolytically,'  then  copper  does.  On  the  next 
page  he  says  that  "  Since  a  solid  salt  conducts  metallically "  and  then 
goes  ahead.     If  you   reject   his  assumption,   there  is  nothing  left  of  the 

■Cf.  Lehmann.    Holehularphysik,  Z2S. 
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but*  ot  his  theoi}-.  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hering  and  Mr.  Patten  u 
to  the  utter  northleuiiesa  ot  the  eipeTiment  in  iti  preeeDt  form.  When 
it  cornea  to  detecting  a  loss  or  gain  ot  0.03  mg  lioc  on  the  sliie  rod 
electrode!  by  the  aye,  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  us  to  accept  that. 
Another  point  is  of  historical  importance  only.  Doctor  Rieharda  says 
that  it  was  shown  by  Thomson  that  Ohm's  law  alto  applies  to  electrolytic 
eonductore  if  the  counter  electromotiTe  of  polarization  be  subtracted. 
Since  both  Wheatstone  and  Daoieli  were  quite  clear  on  tbia  point,  tbs 
reference  to  Thomson  it  Qafortunate. 

Prof.  L.  KAHLaNBEBQ:  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  the 
idcft  that  the  changes  of  concentration  ot  the  electrolyte  at  the  electrodes 
as  the  electrolysis  proceeds  is  due  to  chemical  stresa  or  strain  is  not  at 
all  new.  In  a  paper  which  C.  J.  Peed  presented  to  the  Franklin  Institute 
a  few  years  ago,  he  stated  that  if  the  products  ot  electrolysis  could  be 
taken  from  the  electrolyte  at  the  electrodes  without  the  aid  of  the  electric 
current,  the  usual  concentration  chsugea  at  the  electrodes  wauld  take 
place  just  aa  in  electrolysis.  Thus  tlie  depoaition  ot  line  at  the  cathode 
would  deplete  the  solution  in  zinc  at  that  point,  and  consequently  zinc 
would  pass  over  to  that  place  by  diffusion.  This  view  has  also  been 
held  by  others  from  time  to  time,  and  I  have  alluded  to  it  in  a  paper 
on  "  Electrochemical  Theories  "  which  I  presented  to  the  American  Elec- 
trochemical Society  at  ita  initial  meeting.  I  quite  aiiree  with  those  who 
have  spoken  as  to  the  worthleasnest  of  the  experiments  described  as  show- 
ing that  we  have  here  a  case  of  metallic  conduction. 

Prof.  J.  W.  RicUABDS:  In  regard  to  the  minuteness  of  the  products 
and  of  the  currents  which  I  used,  I  will  say  that  I  very  frequently  use 
smaller  currents  than  were  used  here,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  caused  by  these  currents  is  very  easy  to  observe;  to  that  it  there 
had  been  a  trace  of  chlorine  1  am  sure  it  would  have  been  noticed,  because 
of  my  experience  with  the  use  of  currents  of  this  kind.  I  can  not  apeak 
with  potitlveneSB  as  to  whether  the  zinc  cloud  produced  by  that  current 
could  have  been  seen,  but  I  have  seen  it  with  very  small  currents.  In 
r^ard  to  the  use  of  3^  volts,  I  will  say  that  that  was  all  the  voltage 
I  had  at  command  at  the  time,  and  ttiat  to  have  caused  a  current  of 
10  amperes,  as  4fr.  Hering  suggests,  would  have  required  something  like 
3600  volts,  and  such  large  currents  are  not  always  available.  At  Mr. 
Patten  and  Mr.  Bancroft  have  remarked,  and  the  idea  is  one  which  I  wish 
to  impress  on  the  Society,  others  have  been  thinking  of  the  practical 
identity  ot  the  two  kinda  of  conduction.  I  know  that  Protestor  Thomp- 
iOB  and  others  have  been  working  to  show  that  ordinaiy  metallic  con- 
duction is  by  a  convective  electronic  process.  The  whole  point  of  the  dis- 
enasion,  at  I  take  it,  is  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  kinds  of  conduction 
has  been  suspected,  and  perhaps  verifled,  not  Mily  by  this  experiment, 
but  I^  a  number  of  other  considerations. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  Doctor  Roeber  to  present  Prof.  Dr. 
Biehard  Loreni^s  paper,  in  the  absence  of  the  suthor.  The  paper  was 
read  from  the  H8S.  with  tbe  illustrations  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  mcoibera. 
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BT  PROF.  DR.  RICHARD  LORGNZ,  Folyteohnitium,  Zurich,  SioitwerlaHA. 


The  Bcientific  production  and  the  induetrial  ntilization  of  the 
prodncte  of  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  have,  during  the  last  two 
decades,  been  greatly  enhanced,  partly  owing  to  the  enonnous  prog- 
ress, which  raised  electrometallurgical  processes  to  an  importance  at 
iirst  hardly  suspected,  and  partly  owing  to  the  researches  which 
hare  been  conducted  with  the  object  of  studying  the  theory  of  the 
electiolysis  of  fused  salts. 

Pursuing  the  latter  aim  the  Electrochemical  Laboratory  at  Zurich 
has  tor  some  years  past  published  a  large  number  of  researches  upon 
the  subject  of  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts.  The  author  of  this 
paper  has,  in  co-operation  with  his  students,  studied  the  phenomena 
accompanying  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  qualitatively  as  well  aa 
quantitatively  both  with  regard  to  the  qualitative  treatment  of  the 
substances  to  be  electrolyzed,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  polarization,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  current-generating  fused  systems, 
the  conductivity,  the  voltage  of  decomposition,  and  particularly  the 
application  of  Faraday's  law.  Based  on  the  collection  of  data  of 
facts,  it  was  also  possible  to  determine  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of 
the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  up  to  temperatures  of  about  1000 
deg.  C,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  consequences  of  the  same  as 
regards  the  limitations  of  Faraday's  law,  and  as  regards  proepective 
technical  proceesea. 

llie  choice  of  a  suitable  apparatus  is  a  constant  difficulty  recur- 
ring in  new  forms  when  solving  electrolytic  problems  of  fused 
saltn.  A  characteristic  example  of  this  is  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
zinc  chloride.  If  for  instance  one  tries  to  fuse  this  salt  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible  heated  in'a  free  Bunsen  flame,  and  to  electrolyze  it 
between  two  carbon  electrodes,  no  matter  in  what  direction  they 
project  into  the  salt,  no  normal  electrolysis  of  zinc  chloride  will 
take  place.  A  strong  evolution  of  gas  immediately  takes  place,  and 
the  electrolyte  shows  an  exceptionally  high  specific  resistance.  The 
contents  of  the  crucible  foams  and  oveifiows  after  a  short  time,  and 
[lao] 
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zinc  will  not  be  found  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  nor 

on  the  cathode,  vhile  the  electrolyte  itself  has  become  strongly  basic 
after  the  electrolysis.  Variations  of  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment remain  fruitless.  If  one  asks  for  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
'  the  experiment  it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  incompleteaess  of 
the  apparatus  used,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  zinc,  must  be 
added  the  exceptional  hygroscopic  quality  of  this  salt. 

It  was  thus  very  natural  that  the  main  interest  of  the  author  at 
the  beginning  of  his  studies  should  be  turned  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  various  apparatus.  An  apparatus  of  very  general  applica- 
tion is  the  wrought-iron  furnace  intended  for  the  V-shaped  elec- 
trolyzer,  which  H.  Helfenstein  described  in  detail  (Zeit.  Anorg. 
Ch.,  Vol.  23,  p.  260.  Fig.  2,  1900).  The  requirements  of  every 
such  apparatus  are  that  it  be  easy  to  operate  at  the  best  attainable 
constancy  of  temperature.  The  great  extent  to  which  the  latter 
condition  especially  influences  and  determines  the  phenomena  and 
results  of  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  will  be  the  subject  of  various 
explanations  below.  With  the  introduction  of  the  V-shapod  re- 
ceptacle the  question  as  to  the  suitable  form  of  the  eleetrolyzcr  for 
laboratory  research  was  solved  in  a  relatively  simple  way.  Up  to 
700  deg.  C,  V-tiihes  of  hard  glass  are  used,  above  this  temperature 
they  are  of  porcelain.  Tlie  other  type  to  be  considered  is  the  cylin- 
drical receptacle,  whose  simplest  form  is  probably  represented  by 
the  common  porcelain  crucible.  The  differences  between  these  are 
of  great  importance  for  the  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  elec- 
trolysis of  fused  salts,  and  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  below. 

Another  question  of  importance,  mainly  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  current  efficiency,  is  the  way  in  which  the  elec- 
trolyte is  treated  beforehand.  In  this  respect  it  is  especially  the 
hygroscopic  haloid  salts  which  necessitate  such  a  preparation; 
among  these  is  to  I>e  recalled  more  especially  Bunsen's  method  of 
melting  together  the  haloid  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  with  the  alka- 
line haloids,  in  order  to  he  able  to  electrolyze  them ;  in  this  way  he 
produced  low  melting  mixtures,  which  thus  rendered  the  desired 
results.  This  method  of  Bunsen  has  been  repeatedly  applied  and 
varied  by  other  experimenters  in  their  scientiflc  researches,  as  also 
on  the  industry ;  and  for  a  long  time  this  method,  which  up  to  a 
certain  degree  is  reliable,  was  applied  to  improve  the  current  ef- 
ficiency. The  researches  of  the  Electrochemical  Laboratory  of 
Zurich  have  for  the  first  time  shown  that  Bunsen's  solution  of  the 
problem  in  some  cases  may  be  improved  upon  by  a  method  never 
Vol.  II  — 11 
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before  used,  consiRting  of  preparing  the  electrolyte  in  advance  by 
moaiLi  of  water-aliwrbing  gasee.  Of  this  process  a  complete  descrip- 
tion will  also  be  given  below. 

The  autlior  has,  partly  together  with  his  students,  constructed 
Beveral  furnaces  for  laboratory  use  {Zeit.  f.  Electrochemie,  Vol,  7, 
pp.  278,  279,  1000),  and  has  published  several  methods  of  re- 
search intended  for  pyroelectric  measurements  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Ckem., 
Vol.  19,  p.  221,  1899;  Vol.  20,  p.  335,  1899;  Vol.  31,  p.  311,  1899; 
Vol.  25,  p.  140, 1900;  Vol.  27,  p.  159,  1901 ;  Vol.  28,  p.  388,  1901). 
In  what  follows  there  will  be  given  some  prominent  examples  of 
important  phenomena  and  alao  quantitative  results  of  the  elec- 
trolysia  of  fused  salts. 

Some  Prominent  Qualitative  Phenomena  in  tkb  Electrolysis 
OF  Fused  Salts. 

Phenomena  which  are  apparently  abnormal  are  by  no  meanB  rare 
in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts,  even  to  an  extent  that  it  can,  on 
the  contrary,  be  considered  exceptional  only  when  the  electrolysis 
takes  place  according  to  Faraday's  law.  To  illustrate  this  asser- 
tion, which  is  here  made  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  let  us  con- 
sider the  electrolysis  of  chloride  of  lead,  a  case  which  even  Para- 
day  had  studied.  (Phil.  Trans.,  London,  1834;  Pogg.  Ann.  d. 
Pkya..  Vol.  33,  p.  481,  1834;  Ostwald  Klass..  No.  86,  pp,  42,  44, 
65,  90,  92;  No.  87,  pp.  78,  86,  119,  148),  and  which  he  used  for 
the  proof  of  the  law  named  after  him.  He  succeeded  in  proving 
the  validity  of  his  law  when  applied  to  fueed  salts  also,  only  by 
using  a  device  which,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  those  days,  must 
be  considered  ingenious.  Faraday  used  for  the  cathode  melted  lead, 
into  which  metal  the  carbon  electrode  was  dipped.  He  thus  avoided 
all  those  accompanying  interfering  phenomena  and  the  influences 
tending  to  lower  the  current  efficiency,  which  are  to  be  mentioned 
later  on. 

When  fused  chloride  of  lead  is  electrolyzed,  for  instance,  in  a 
V-tube,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  salt  is  util- 
ized which  has  already  been  used  in  electrolysis,  or  whether  en- 
tirely new  chloride  of  lead  is  employed.  In  the  former  case  one 
will  always  obtain  by  quantitative  meacuremcnts  more  constant 
values  than  with  fresh  chloride  of  lead.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  will  be  given  below.    When  the  electrolysis  has  been  carried 
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on  for  a  gufiicient  length  of  .time  between  carbon  electrodes  at' 
temperatutea  between  600  and  700  deg.  C,  the  cathode  space  haa 
a  dark  color,  while  the  anode  space  is  yellow  and  clear,  especially 
where  the  chlorine  is  developed.  A  black  mist  (Schliere)  forms 
over  the  deposited  lead  regulua  toward  the  anode,  which  mist  is 
again  destroyed  by  the  chlorine.  This  mist  does  not  consist  of 
mechanically- loosened  particlee  of  carbon,  but  is  a  real  metailic 
mist  or  fog.  If  the  salt  ie  heated  to  a  higher  or  lower  temperature, 
the  anode  space  as  well  as  that  of  the  cathode  will  become  a  yel- 
low-red ;  a  layer  of  blask  mist  will  then  etill  appear,  but  only  di- 
rectly above  the  regulns.  By  using  a  high-current  density  in  the 
electrolysis,  continuons-glow  phenomena  appear  at  the  anode,  which 
are  particularly  troublesome  in  measuring  the  polarization  and 
other  values.  The  current  then  suddenly  sinks  to  zero,  the  voltage 
between  the  terminale  increases,  and  the  carbon  electrode  begins  to 
glow  intensely.  A  sort  of  spark  discharge  takes  place  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  carbon  anode  submerged  in  the  fused  electro- 
lyte, and  it  has  the  appearance  as  though  the  anode  surface  was 
going  to  be  lifted  oflE  the  rest  of  the  electrolyte  by  means  of  an 
opaque  gaseous  stratum.  A  sound  accompanies  this  phenomenon ' 
resembling  that  of  an  induction  apparatus  of  law  power.  A  me- 
chanical shaking  of  the  anode  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  this 
glowing  at  the  anode  to  disappear,  while  sometimes  it  disappeara 
by  itself.  This  phenomenon  of  the  glowing  of  the  anode  was  first 
observed  by  R.  Lorenz  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Ckem.,  Vol.  10,  p.  78,  1895), 
later  by  Minet,  when  he  electrolyzed  fused  aluminum  chloride ;  by 
Hulin  in  electroiyzing  a  fused  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  lead 
chloride  (Zeit.  f.  Angew.  Cliem..  1897,  p.  494) ;  also  by  Gross  {Elec- 
trochem.  Zeit.,  Vol.  4,  p.  1 ;  Zeit.  f.  Electrochem.,  Vol.  3,  p.  486, 
1897) ;  and  by  Alexander  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  silver 
chloride  and  silver  sulphide  {Zeit.  f.  Electrochem.,  Vol.  5,  p.  93, 
1898),  This  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  electrochemical  lab- 
oratory of  Zurich  by  V.  Czepinski  {Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  Vol.  19, 
p.  245,  1899).  He  could  observe  the  same  phenomenon  very  fre- 
quently in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  cadmium  chloride,  but  only 
rarely  in  the  electrolysis  of  the  bromides  of  lead  and  silver.  A 
fully  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  does  not  exist. 
It  is  always  referred  back  to  a  transition  resistance,  caused  by  a 
layer  of  vapor  around  the  anode,  so  that,  at  this  electrode,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Wehnelt  iotermptor  takes  place. 
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Let  US  return  to  the  above-mentioned  phenomenon  of  the  metal- 
lic mist,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear  without  further  elucida- 
tion. It  might  be  a  case:  1),  Of  a  real  solution  of  the  metal  in 
its  fused  haloid  salts;  or  H),  of  a  mere  pulverization  of  it  in  sus- 
pension. In  the  latter  case  the  metal  would  be  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  the  melted  mass  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  fine  mist. 
This  phenomenon  is  dependent  to  a  high  degree  on  the  temperature 
and  the  vapor  tension  of  the  metal,  respectively.  With  the  more 
volatile  metals  it  occurs  at  a  lower  temperature  than  with  those 
that  are  volatized  with  more  difGculty.  The  extension  of  the  col- 
ored mass  in  the  fused  bath  is  also  dependent  on  the  temperature, 
so  that  the  appearance  is  quite  like  that  of  diffusion.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  phenomenon  must  have  a  most  important  influence  on 
the  current  efficiency;  and  this  applies  to  all  the  haloid  salts  of 
heavy  and  the  light  metals,  when  electrolyzed  in  the  fused  state. 

The  author  has,  in  co-operation  with  A.  Helfenstein,  studied  these 
relations  quantitatively  for  an  entire  series  of  fused  salts  (Zeit. 
Anorg.  Chem.,  Vol.  23,  p.  255,  1900).  The  chief  results  of  these 
researches  will  be  set  forth  below.  The  phenomenon  of  the  mist 
can  be  produced  more  or  less  distinctly  according  to  the  tem- 
perature; at  higher  temperatures  these  mists  appear  and  till  the 
melted  masses  more  and  more;  at  lower  temperatures  they  con- 
dense, sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bath  becomes  clearer.  The  me- 
tallic mist  which  is  thus  produced  has  for  most  metals  a  very 
characteristic  color;  the  zinc  mist  ia  colored  a  silver-white,  the 
(ladmium  mist  is  fawn-colored,  the  lead  mist  brown-black,  the 
Mlver  mist  completely  black.  The  author  has,  together  with 
G.  Auerbach,  made  experiments  {Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  Vol.  28,  p.  41, 
1901),  which  makes  plausible  the  assumption  that  a  real  solution 
of  metals  in  fused  salts  may  exist.  This  solubility  of  the  metals  in 
the  fused  baths  may,  perhaps,  have  some  connection  with  a  second 
phenomenon,  which  often  follows  in  joint  action  with  light  rayn 
and  is  especially  noticeable  vith  the  iodides.  It  can  be  ezpreesed 
by  the  following  equation : 

II 
n  M  4=  (n— 1)  iHt+M  +  I,. 
metallic  solution 

Traces  of  the  halogen  accordingly  escape  without  the  influence  of 
the  nxypen  or  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  there  remains  a  saturated 
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solutioii  of  the  metal  in  the  fused  bath.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Seventh  General  Meeting  of  the  German  Electrochemical  Society 
{Zeit.  f.  Electrockemk.  Vol.  7,  p.  281,  1903),  the  author  referred 
to  the  similarity  between  the  relations  existing  here  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latent  picture  of  a  photographic  plate.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  metallic  mist  has  been  made  the  subject  of  subsequent  re- 
searches, and  in  a  recently-published  paper  by  S.  Gruenauer  {Zeii. 
Anorg.  Chetn.,  Vol.  39,  p.  389,  1904)  the  same  was  even  photo- 
graphically recorded  under  particularly  favorable  conditions  of  the 
experiment.  By  means  of  a  strong  sidelight  one  clearly  discerns 
the  innumerable  fine  and  minute  drops  of  which  the  phenomenon 
of  the  mist  is  composed. 

The  formation  of  the  metallic  mist  in  the  fused  baths  has  been  ob- 
eerved  repeatedly  in  practice.  See,  for  instance,  F.  Haber's  report 
on  the  formation  of  nietallic  mists  in  the  Hall  aluminum  process 
(Zeii.  f.  Electrochemie.  Vol.  9,  p.  361,  1903),  but  they  have  fre- 
quently been  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  subchloride,  or 
have  even  been  confounded  entirely  with  it.  For  the  reguline  de- 
posit of  metals  from  fused  salt,  the  phenomenon  of  the  metallic 
mist  is  very  important,  because  such  a  deposit  results  only  when  the 
saturation  of  the  fused  bath  with  the  metal  is  reached,  or  nearly  so. 
In  the  deposition  of  metals  the  fused  masses  act  as  depolarizers  on 
the  cathode,  which  has  as  the  further  consequence  that  the  solution 
pressure  of  the  reguline  metal  cannot  be  reached  during  the  first 
phases  of  the  electrolysis,  nor  by  using  verj'  low-current  densities. 
When  the  metallic  solutions  and  the  metallic  mist  reach  the  sphere 
of  the  anode,  they  themselves  will  again  act  as  depolarizers  upon  the 
halogen  deposited  there,  as  they  prevent  the  formation  of  free  halo- 
gens. This  doubly-acting  depolarizing  force  can  rise  to  very  high 
values.  This  may  also  be  expressed  scientifically  in  the  following 
way :  An  electrolytic  cell  filled  with  a  melted  salt,  in  the  electrolyte 
of  which  diffusion  and  thermal  eddy  currents  can  take  place  freely 
from  the  cathode  to  the  anode,  represents  an  electroh'tic  system  of 
exceptionally  high  "residual  current"  ("Eeststrom ")  capacity. 
The  residual  current,  that  is,  the  current  whose  direction  is  op- 
posed to  the  polarization,  originates  from  the  metallic  mist  formed 
at  the  cathode,  wandering  toward  the  anode,  where  with  the  de- 
posited anions  it  regenerates  the  original  product  by  chemical 
reunion.  The  rapidity  (intensity?)  of  this  residual  current  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  metallic  mist  through  the 
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electrolyte,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  reformation  of  the  metallic  mist  at 
the  cathode,  and  od  the  rapidity  of  the  recombination  with  the  depos- 
ited anion.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  deposition  of  the  cathions  asd 
anions  is  determined  by  the  current  strength  used  in  the  electroly- 
sis. When  this  current  strength  is  great,  the  rapidity  of  the 
deposition  will  exceed  the  rapidity  of  tlie  residual  current  and  a 
practical  result  of  the  electrolysis  is  obtained.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  current  strength  is  small,  the  residual  current  phenome- 
non may  predominate  to  such  a  degree  that  a  result  of  the  elec- 
trolysis cannot  be  noticed.  Then  will  arise  the  phenomenon  of  a 
pseudo-metallic  conduction  of  electricity  in  the  fused  salts.  Theae 
few  paragraphs,  which  are  the  results  of  our  researches  extending 
over  years,  form  the  basis  for  the  understanding  of  the  electrolysis 
of  fused  salts. 

Another  series  of  phenomena  present  themselves  to  us  when  we 
consider,  for  instance,  the  electrolysis  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc. 
There  are  two  kindw  of  zinc  chloride  on  the  market,  the  one  yield- 
ing good,  the  other  poor,  result*,  when  electrolyzed ;  their  empirical 
differences  were  established  by  R.  Lorenz  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Ckem., 
Vol.  10,  p.  78, 1895),  and  later  on  by  E.  Lorenz  in  cooperation  with 
H.S.Sehu!tze  (Znt.  Anorg.Chem^.Yol  20. -p.  323,  lB9d).  Bythe 
aid  of  the  researches  of  S.Gruenauer  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  Vol.  39, 
p.  389,  1904),  the  author  succeeded  in  clearly  explaining  the  ap- 
parently very  complicated  relations  of  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  electrolysis  of  the  above-mentioned  two  kinds 
of  zinc  chloride  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  The  kind  of  zinc 
chloride  which  is  easy  to  electrolyze  yields  gas  from  the  moment  of 
the  turning  on  of  the  current  at  the  anode,  as  well  as  at  the  cathode, 
without  giving  rise  to  a  turbidity  of  the  electrolyte,  which  will  be 
described  btUow.  Hydrochloric  acid  alone  escapes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  electrolysis,  while  chlorine  appears  only  gradually.  The 
deposition  of  zinc  begins  at  once  on  closing  the  current,  but  it 
was  shown  that  the  deposited  zinc  is  dissolved  at  once  after  its 
deposition  in  the  strongly  acid  electrolyte,  consequently,  as  a  rule, 
the  amount  of  deposited  zinc  varies  considerably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  electrolysis.  By  the  time  the  deposition  of  zinc  becomes  regu- 
lar, the  strong  evolution  of  chlorine  has  already  begun,  and  the 
electrolysis  from  now  on  proceeds  "  normally."  Such  a  normal  elec- 
trolysis is,  however,  not  obsen'ed  with  the  kind  of  zinc  chloride 
which  does  not  electrolyze  well.    With  this  kind  the  electrolyte,  eren 
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after  only  a  few  minutes,  appears  filled  with  an  opaque  mass. 
Hydrogen  is  also  developed  at  the  cathode  in  this  case,  the  deposi- 
tion of  zinc  begins  immediately  on  closing  the  circuit,  and  at  the 
anode  chlorine  is  at  once  developed,  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  with  the  kind  which  yields  good  results.  The  intense  cracking  at 
the  anode  on  closing  the  circuit  is  quite  striking.  It  always  occurs 
during  the  electrolysis  of  fused  basic  electrolytes,  and  is  due  to  the 
pulverization  of  the  carbons.  This  noise,  however,  ceases  before 
the  cathodic  evolution  of  gas,  and  it  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
presence  of  quantities  of  water.  The  anodic  carbon  electrodes  are 
rapidly  attacked  and  flow  down  in  the  form  of  a  brown  substance. 
Blue  clouds  rise  at  the  cathode  making  the  electrolyte  impure;  the 
electrolyte  efmultaneously  becomes  opaque  by  the  precipitation  of 
Zn(OH)p  This  substance  is  shown  to  be  zinc  dust  formed  through 
a  pyrochemical  process  in  a  fused  bath.  The  current  can  be  sent 
for  hours  through  such  an  electrolyte  which  has  thus  been  made  im- 
pure by  zinc  dust,  without  making  it  transparent.  The  electrolyte 
has  a  blue-gray  color,  until  finally  the  turbidity  begins  to  settle 
again.  The  carbon  cathode  mostly  shows  a  tree-like  outgrowth  of  a 
grey  appearance,  the  zinc  regalus  itself  is  quite  covered  with  the  de- 
posited substance.  This  deposited  substance  is,  as  mentioned  before, 
zinc  dust,  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  or  zinc  hydroxide  with  finely- 
powdered  zinc.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  zinc  oxide  is  set  free  by 
the  electrolysis  of  an  electrolyte  of  zinc  chloride  containing  water, 
and  the  metal  mist  of  zinc  is  condensed  on  it  by  surface  action. 

The  kinds  of  zinc  chloride  of  commerce,  which  may  be  electro- 
lyzed  with  good  results,  contain  salammoniac,  while  the  other  kinds 
are  free  from  all  impurities.  The  latter  may  he  changed  into  the 
former  by  first  evaporating  it  to  dryness  with  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  stirring  constantly,  and  then  melt- 
ing it  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  How,  then,  may  the  problem  be 
solved  to  effectuate  a  normal  electrolysis  of  quite  pure  fused  zinc 
chloride,  when  the  kind  containing  salammoniac  is  the  nnly  one 
yielding  good  results?  Ijorenz  and  Gruenauer  investigated  this 
problem,  first  by  making  up  different  mixtures  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  salammoniac  and  finding  the  results  obtained  by  their  electroly- 
sis. It  was  thereby  discovered  that  the  power  of  the  salammoniac 
to  give  off  its  moisture  is  only  an  incomplete  one,  and  is  also  so 
dependent  on  adhering  to  certain  definite  conditions  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  electrolyte,  that  for  this  reason  alone  the  addition  of 
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salammoniac  cannot  be  considered  a  good  meant)  for  bettering  the 
conditione  of  the  clectrolyeis  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc.  Instead 
of  water  one  has  salammoniac  in  the  bath,  vhich  has  to  be  re- 
moved electrolytically,  as  set  forth  above,  before  normal  electrol- 
ysis  takes  place.  It  eacapes  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitrogen.  The  disturbing  phenomena  which  appear  in  the  electrol- 
ysis of  fnsed  zinc  chloride  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  water 
present  in  the  funed  bath  brings  about  hydrolysie,  as  shown  in 
the  following  equations: 

ZnCl,+iII^0=Zn(0H)j+2HCl. 

OH 
ZnCh+n,0=Zn  HCl, 

CI 
2ZnClt+II,O^Zn^OCl,+2HCl, 
{n+l)ZnCl^+nILO=ZnCl,+nZnO+ZnHCl. 

The  laft  equation  expresses  the  formation  of  anv  zinc  osjchloride. 
It  is  not  unimportant  for  the  electrolytic  process  which  of  these 
different  hydrolytic  separations  actually  prevails;  for  this  case  the 
above  equations  may  be  divided  into  two  clasnea,  namely,  one  in 
which  the  basicity  of  the  bath  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  entrance 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  fused  mass;  the  other,  in  which  the 
basicity  originates  from  OH  gronps  which  can  be  split  off  as  OH 
ions.  Numerous  observations  during  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
salts  have  led  the  author  to  the  opinion  that  carbon  anodes  in 
particular  are  attacked  by  OH  ions  in  a  different  way  than  by 
fused  baths  containing  oxygen.  The  attack  of  the  carbons  in  ftwed 
alkaline  hydrates  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  mellith  acid 
products,  while  the  discharge  of  o."cygen  disintegrates  the  carbon 
rod  into  splinters  of  carbon  daring  the  formation  of  CO  and  CO,. 
What  the  ?haracter  of  the  hydrolysis  is  with  zinc  chloride  could 
not  yet  be  determined.  It  must,  at  any  rate,  go  hack  to  the  law  of 
mas?  action  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  This  was  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  above  question  could  be  answered.  Lorenz 
and  Gruenauer  for  this  reason  turned  their  efforts  toward  the 
drying  of  the  zinc  chloride  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
and  thus  obtained  tlie  actual  material  ZnCl,  in  a  convenient  state 
for  electrolysis,  when  certain  specific  conditions  were  observed  .{Hie 
time  of  drying;  the  velocity  of  the  drying  gas  current  passing 
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through  the  concentrated  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc;  the  fonn 
of  the  apparatus) .  The  carrying  out  of  these  esperimeots  neces- 
sitated the  construction  of  a  special  apparatus,  the  "  dehydrati- 
aator."  It  could  be  shown  that  even  less  than  0.78  per  cent  of 
water  is  sufficieni  to  make  a  ^nc  chloride  bath  yield  poor  results  by 
electroljsiB.  The  electrolysis  of  zinc  chloride  thus  completely  freed 
from  water  and  acid  will  then  proceed  normally. 

It  has  been  shown  by  two  examples,  chloride  of  lead  and  chloride 
of  zinc,  what  surprising  phenomena  may  take  place  in  the  electrol- 
ysis of  fused  salts.  The  one  salt,  being  absolutely  free  from  water, 
shows  by  electtolyais  in  the  fused  state,  the  existence  of  only  such 
interferences  as  arise  through  the  resi dual-cur lent  phenomenon; 
the  other  salt,  which  is  hygroscopic,  and  from  which  the  last  traces 
of  water  cannot  be  removed  even  by  heating  for  hours  at  a  red 
heat,  is  subject  to  interferences  due  to  basicity  of  the  electrolyte. 
But  even  when  the  causes  of  the  latter  are  removed  by  a  proper 
preparation  of  the  salt  before  it  is  electrolyzed,  the  electrolyte  thus 
obtained  will  nevertheless  still  be  subject  to  the  interferences 
caused  by  the  residual-current  phenomenon.  There  are  thus 
clearly  and  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  two  phenomena 
which  occur  in  manifold  combination  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
salts,  and  which  can  be  po  complicated  that  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered impossible  to  carry  out  the  electrolytic  process  vrith  fused 
salt  in  a  proper  way  and  with  a  purpose,  except  by  experience 
gained  purely  empirically. 

Ok  the  Application  op  Paeadat's  Law  in  the  Elbctrolysis 
OP  F118BD  Salts. 
A  quantitative  treatment  of  the  electrolyois  of  fused  salts  is 
possible  only  when  the  above-mentioned  disturbances  are  care- 
fully taken  into  consideration.  The  disturbances  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  basicity  of  the  electrolyte  may  be  avoided  if  care 
is  taken  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  the  fusion.  These  dis- 
turbances, however,  which  are  produced  by  the  residual-current 
phenomenon  and  the  development  of  the  metallic  mist,  first  had 
to  be  subjected  to  a  special  investigation  in  order  to  determine  the 
precise  facts.  Hereupon  the  researches  of  the  author,  in  conjunc- 
tion.with  A.  Helfenstein,  give  informstion  {Zeit  Anor^.  Okem., 
Vol.  23,  p.  S55,  1900).  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
The  residual-current  phenomenon,  produced  by  the  development 
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and  migration  of  the  metallic  mist  in  the  elcctroljais  of  fused 
salts,  has,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  quantities  liberated  at  the 
electrodes  are  not  developed  in  conformity  with  Faraday's  law. 
The  current  efficiency  does  not  reach  100  per  cent,  but  is  lees. 
Now  all  cauBee  which  tend  in  the  direction  to  make  the  rapidity  of 
deposition  become  large  with  rcBjject  to  the  rapidity  of  recom- 
bination of  the  deposited  ions,  due  to  the  residual -current  phenom- 
enon, tend  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  current  efficiency.  One 
of  these  causes  is  current  strength.  If,  in  a  given  apparatus,  the 
current  strength  is  steadily  increased,  then  the  current  efficiency 
rises  at  constant  temperature. 

NomerouB  numerical  demonstrations  and  curve  sheets  which  were 
collected  by  ITelfenstein  for  the  electrolysis  of  quite  different  fused 
salts  demonstrate  the  above-mentioned  fact.  Another  cause  of  this 
is  the  form  of  the  apparatus,  its  dimensions,  and  the  position  of  the 
electrodes.  When  the  paths  in  the  apparatus  are  great,  and  the 
breadth  is  small,  the  thermic  eddica  which  drive  the  metallic  mist 
from  the  cathode  to  the  anode  wilt  have  a  weaker  action  than  when 
the  path  from  one  electrode  to  the  other  is  short,  and  when  the 
electrodes  face  eacli  otlwr  with  large  siirfacec.  Consequently,  the 
rapidity  of  recombination  will  be  diminished  for  a  given  current 
and  the  current  will  increase.  If,  for  instance,  the  distance  between 
the  electrodes  is  increased  more  and  more  in  an  experiment  in  a 
given  V-tube,  the  current  efficiency  will  increase  at  constant  current 
strength  and  constant  temperature.  A  further  cause  is  the  tem- 
pornture.  An  increase  of  the  temperature  incrcafi<«»  the  fonnation 
of  the  metallic  mist,  the  w)lubility  of  the  motal  in  the  hath,  and  also 
the  thermic  eddy  movrment^.  Consequently,  the  cnrrent  efficiency 
will  diminish  for  a  given  apparatus  and  constant  current  strength 
with  increasing  temperature.  This  occurs  very  rapidly  so  that  the 
electrolyte  strives  toward  a  condition  of  pseudo-metallic  conduc- 
tion in  such  experiments  also.  These  principles  appear  to  me  to 
be  extremely  important  for  the  rational  carrying  out  of  industrial 
processes  with  fused  salt^.  They  give  us  clear  indications  for  the 
construction  of  apparatus,  for  the  choice  of  current  density,  tem- 
perature, etc. 

But  there  are  also  specific  causes  of  the  increasing  of  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  mists.  One  of  those  is  the  volatility  of  the  metal. 
The  nearer  the  metals  are  heated  to  their  boiling  point,  the  greater 
is  their  vapor  tension,  and  the  more  will  they  tend  to  form  metallic 
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mi^ts.  If,  therefore,  we  deposit  id  similar  apparatus,  at  the  same 
constant  temperature  and  with  the  name  current  strength,  first 
cadmium  and  then  lead,  the  current  efficiency  will  be  less  for  the 
cadmium  electrolyats  than  for  the  lead  electrolysis,  because  the 
former  metal  is  heated  nearer  to  its  boiling  point.  Moreover,  there 
are  added  several  other  specific  losses  to  those  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  residual  current.  These  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  metallic  mist  can  reach  the  surface  of  the  bath.  There  it  can 
be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  when  there  is  no  oxygen  the 
mist  diffuses  out  from  the  bath  and  deposits  itself  on  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  as  a  distillate.  The  solubility  of  the  metals  in  the  bath 
is  also  different,  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  quantitative 
ezperimenta.  After  these  disturbances  were  studied  so  carefully,  it 
became  possible  to  avoid  them.     The  most  complete  avoidance  of 


EnCAsnio  appabatus. 


these  disturbances  would  consist  in  preventing  the  formation  of 
the  metallic  mists. 

The  author,  together  with  Applebcrp.  made  the  remarkable  ob- 
servation that  there  are  substances  which,  when  added  to  the 
fused  bath,  almost  completely  prevent  the  formation  of  the  metal- 
lic mists.  Owing  to  this  observation  there  is  opened  an  entirely 
new  sphere  in  the  theory  of  such  auxiliary  additions  to  the  baths, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  so  important  in  the  industrial  electrol- 
ysis of  fused  salts.  Who  docs  not  know  how  important  the  com- 
position of  an  aluminum  bath  is  for  the  current  efficiency  in  this 
process.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  these  additions  served 
chiefly  for  the  regulation  of  the  fusion  point  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fused  electrolyte.  To-day  we  know  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  they  may  be  credited  with  a  direct  effect  on  the 
improvement  of  the  current  efficiency.  But  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  the  desired  results  by  additions  to  the  bath. 
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It  remains  then  only  to  preTeot  the  diSnaion  of  the  metallic 
mist.  The  author,  together  with  Helfenstein,  found  that  the 
nature  of  the  metallic  mists  is  such  that  they  cannot  penetrate 
through  diaphragms  of  clay  (Tondiaphragmen).  The  miste  may 
also  be  kept  together  by  encasing  the  surroundings  of  the  elec- 
trodes. This  is  done  by  the  application  of  the  "  encasing  apparatus  ** 
used  by  Helfenstein. 

The  arrangement  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows  (see  Fig.  1) ; 
The  carbon  cathode  is  first  put  into  a  closely-fitting  case  of  highly- 
infusible  glass,  which  projects  out  over  the  end  of  the  V-tube.  At 
the  lower  end  of  this  case  the  carbon  projects  about  6  mm.  The 
electrode,  insulated  in  this  way,  is  now  placed  into  a  highly-infusi- 
ble test-tube  of  13  mm  interna!  diameter,  which  is  provided  with 
a  round  hole  (designated  by  L  in  the  figure)  3  mm  in  diameter  at 
a  distance  of  45  mm  from  the  bottom.  The  purpose  of  this  hole 
is  to  establish  communication  between  the  space  in  the  V-tube  and 
that  around  the  anode.  The  test-tube,  together  with  the  insulated 
electrode,  is  placed  in  the  cathode  branch  of  the  V-tube.  The 
hole  in  the  test-tube  i?  turned  upward,  so  that  the  fused  bath  can 
circulate  freely.  The  anode  carbon  is  similarly  encased  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  changes  occasioned  by  the  functions  of  the 
anode.  As  the  halogen  must  escape  from  the  bath  into  the  air,  a 
carbon  electrode,  2  mm  diameter,  is  first  placed  into  a  glass  tube 
8  mm  inner  diameter,  and  this  again  into  a  test-tube  similar  to 
that  for  the  cathode ;  the  diameter  of  the  latter  is  about  15  mm. 
The  hole  is  only  40  mm  from  the  bottom ;  the  inner  glass  tube,  in 
which  the  anode  lice  freely,  ia  broken  off  at  the  lower  end  into  two 
teeth,  BO  that  it  cannot  rest  wholly  on  the  bottom  of  the  reagent 
glass  and  disturb  the  communication  between  the  anode  and  the 
cathode  spaces.  The  encased  anode  rests  with  its  case  upon  the 
case  of  the  cathode. 

In  this  apparatus  Faraday's  law  is  fulfilled  under  all  conditions, 
so  that  one  now  ia  wholly  independent  of  current  etr^gth,  tem- 
perature, distance  between  electrodes,  and  the  duration  of  tlie 
electrolysis.  Jn  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  above-cited  condi- 
tions for  the  adequate  separation  of  anode  and  cathode  spaces 
are  fulfilled.  One  will  be  independent  of  the  variations  due  to  the 
solubility  of  the  metals  in  their  bath?,  by  previously  saturating  the 
bath  with  the  proper  metals  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  elecbol- 
ysis  takes  place. 
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The  difFnsioD  of  the  metal  vapors  into  the  air  is  avoided  by  allow- 
ing the  surface  of  the  hath  in  the  cathode  branch  to  freeze.  There 
will  then  be  obtained  almost  quantitative  current  efficiencies,  as 
ie  Bhown  by  the  following  curve  sheet,  Fig.  2 : 
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The  current  strength  was  the  same  for  both  curves.  The  figures 
which  were  obtained  for  the  outputs  at  different  temperatures  are : 
560  deg.,  99.5  per  cent;  600  deg.,  99.3  per  cent;  700  deg.,  98.5  per 
cent;  800  deg.,  97.8  per  cent;  860  deg.,  96.8  per  cent.  By  taking 
into  account  the  errors  which  still  remain  in  this  apparatus  (namely, 
that  the  metallic  mist  vaporizes  in  the  cathode  space  from  the 
surface  of  the  bath  into  the  air  and  deposits  again  as  metallic  lead 
in  the  tubes),  and  adding  to  the  result  the  losses  thus  obtained, 
one  will,  in  fact,  obtain  the  maximum  output  of  99.98  per  cent, 
whereby  the  fulfillment  of  Faraday's  law  seems  to  be  proved.  The 
only  disadvantage  found  in  working  with  this  encased  apparatus 
is  that  the  bath  has  a  high  resistance.  By  the  use  of  clay  dia- 
phragms it  is  possible  to  avoid  even  this  disadvantage  without 
interfering  with  the  quantitative  results.  In  this  case  also  outputs 
up  to  99  per  cent  are  obtained  so  that  the  rest  is  to  be  regarded  as 
loss  by  difusioD  to  the  outside  at  corresponding  temperatures. 

After  it  was  thus  proved  by  these  researches  that  Faraday's  law 
is  fulfilled  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  when  the  disturbances 
which  are  caused  by  the  residual  current  arc  avoided,  it  was  alao 
proved  thereby  that  the  figures  for  the  current  efficiencies,  which 
are  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  without  avoiding  the 
nndual  current,  were  conditioned  only  by  the  residual  current,  and 
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that  there  are  no  other  causcE.  Now  since  thiB  reeidual  current. 
as  was  shown  aboye,  can  be  clearly  defined,  the  idea  Euggeeted  lt!<e1f 
that  it  onght  to  be  possible  to  represent  its  effect  quantitatively. 
The  relations  between  rapidity  of  the  depoaition  and  that  of  the  re- 
combination had  to  be  like  that  of  some  well-defined  mechaDism. 
That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case  the  author  was  able  to  show  in  co- 
operation with  A.  Appelberg  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Ckem.,  Vol.  36,  p.  36, 
1903).  If  in  a  given  apparatus  the  current  strength  is  allowed  to 
fall,  the  current  efBciency  falls.  Finally,  a  point  will  be  found 
where  the  rapidity  of  deposition  becomes  exactly  equal  to  that  of  re- 
combination. The  current  efficiency  curve,  when  plotted  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  current  strength,  does  not  cut  the  axis  of  abscisBas  at 
the  zero  point  of  the  system  of  co-ordinatee.  We  obtdin,  then,  no 
apparent  electrolytic  action,  even  without  going  to  zero  with  the 
current  strength.  These  relations  have  already  been  mentioned 
above,  but  it  is  of  interest  that  they  may  be  described  mathemati- 
cally by  a  formula  which  shows  the  current  efficiency  aa  a  function 
of  the  current  strength.    This  formula  is 

in  which  n  and  k  represent  constants  of  the  apparatoe  and  tempera- 
ture, a  the  current  efficiency,  and  t  the  current  strength,  Thii 
formula  agrees  so  completely  with  the  observations  that  it  suffices 
to  plot  two  determinations  of  the  current  efficiency  in  an  electrolytic 
trough  and  base  on  them  the  whole  series  of  current  efficiencies  at 
different  current  density  which  one  wishes  to  use  for  eleetrolysia. 
The  following  may  serve  as  an  example : 

Oriontatod 


0.6  97.4  98.0 

0.1  93.3  92.6 

0.05  84.4  86.8 

0.03  75.4  79.8 

0.01  40.6  49.7 

0.005  •9.7  10.6 

The  observations  marked  *  were  used  to  determine  the  con- 
stants.    The  constant  k  is  most  easily  obtained  when  the  cur- 
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rent  efficiency'is  determined  at  1  ampere,  for  I  is  nothing  else 
than  the  loss  of  output  at  this  current  strength. 

An  interesting  apparent  exception  to  the  quantitative  laws  here 
presented,  which  apply  in  general  to  the  electrolyeia  of  fused 
salts,  is  the  material  Fbl„  the  electrolysis  of  which  in  fused  form 
G.  Auerbach  has  investigated  exhaustively  {Zeil.  Anarg.  Ckem., 
Vol.  28,  p.  1,  1901).  Important  variations  in  the  current  efficiency 
take  place  especially  at  700  deg.  To  explain  this,  Faraday  accepted 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  lead  tetra  iodide.  Auerbach'a  re- 
searches, however,  brought  forth  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  ground  for 
this ;  the  irregularities  appear  rather  to  be  originally  due  exclusively 
to  the  physical  properties  (solubility  of  the  metal,  diffusion,  etc.), 
with  only  this  difference,  that  these  disturbancGS  are  increased  in 
the  case  of  lead  iodide.  This  may  have  its  origin  in  the  greater 
Bolnbility  of  the  iodine  in  the  bath,  as  compared  with  chlorine,  and 
seems  to  show  that  the  part  taken  by  the  anions  in  the  distnrb- 
ances  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
thown. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  quantitstiTe  relations  at  the 
anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts.  Upon  this  point  Auerbach, 
in  the  Electrochemical  Laboratory  at  Zurich,  found  quantitative 
proofs.  If  a  fused  salt  is  electrolyzed  in  a  given  apparatus,  always 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  current  strength, 
one  can  be  sure  to  invariably  get  the  same  current  efficiency  for 
the  metal  within  the  limits  of  error.  The  residnal-current  phe- 
nomenon presents  itself  so  exactly  that  for  certain  conditions  of 
experiment  there  will  result  a  certain  loss  by  recombining.  It 
should  be  almost  self-evident  that,  as  the  loss  of  metal  arose 
through  a  recombining  with  the  anion,  for  instance  chlorine,  the 
loss  at  the  anode  should  consequently  be  exactly  as  great.  But 
DO  one  had  as  yet  determined  the  amounts  which  appear  at  the 
anodes  in  the  electrolysis  of  salts.  So  when  we  began  our  re- 
searches we  were  astonished  to  see  that  the  current  efficiencies 
is  the  electrolysis  of  fused  lead  chloride  were  not  identical  at 
the  cathode  and  at  the  anode.  But  when  the  electrolysis  was  con- 
tinued long  enough  they  became  so.  It  was,  therefore,  shown 
thai  there  was  a  time  phenomenon  in  the  current  efficiency  at  the 
anode. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  electrolysis,  the  current  efficiency  at 
the  anode  for  chlorine  is  lower  than  that  of  the  lead  at  the  cathode, 
and  rises  gradually  up  to  it.    The  excess  of  chlorine  loss  over  the 
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lead  loss  la  due  to  the  fsct  that  the  c&rbon  anode  saturates  itaelf 
only  slowly  with  chlorine.  Ab  eoon  aa  this  saturation  of  the  car- 
bon anode  is  complete,  the  efficiency  of  the  chlorine  becomes  the 
same  as  that  of  the  lead.  Carbon  anodeci  which  havo  already  been 
used  show  a  more  rapid  rise  in  the  chlorine  efficiency ;  an  equality 
of  the  anodic  and  cathodic  efficiencies  is,  therefore,  reached  sooner 
than  with  new  carbon  anodes.  The  process  in  the  electrolysis  of 
fresh  chloride  of  lead  with  weak  currents  is  consequently  under- 
stood to  be  that  a  part  of  the  separated  chlorine  is  absorbed  by  the 
carbon  rod  at  the  beginning  of  the  electrolysis,  and  that  a  further 
part  which  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  in  lead  efficiency  is  regenerated 
to  lead  chloride  by  the  metal  solution,  and  only  the  remainder  es- 
capes as  free  chlorine.  An  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  chloride 
of  lead  during  the  electrolysis  has  no  effect  on  the  cathodic  efficiency, 
but  on  the  other  hand  no  chlorine  is  disengaged  at  the  anode  and 
the  carbon  rod  becomes  oxidized  by  the  escaping  oxygen.  Electro- 
lytes containing  oxygen  pulverize  the  anode  carbon,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  above,  while  in  electrolytes  which  are  free  from 
oxygen  the  anode  carbon  is  refractory  toward  chlorine. 

In  what  follows  some  further  information  is  given  on  e.m.f'8 
and  polarization. 

E.M.F8  AND  Polarization  in  the  Electbolysib  of  Fdsed  Salts. 

The  counter  e.m.f's  which  arise  in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salta 
were  determined  by  R.  Lorenz  together  with  V.  Gzepinski  {Zeit. 
Anorg.  Chem..  Vol.  19,  p.  208, 1899) ;  by  0.  H.  Weber  {Zeit.  Anorg. 
Chem.,  Vol.  81,  p.  305,  1899);  and  by  E.  Suchy  {Zeit.  Anorg. 
Chem.,  Vol.  27,  p.  152,  1901).  They  measured  the  polarization  by 
the  discharge  through  a  galvanometer  of  high  resistance  (method  of 
polarization  discharge),  but  repeatedly  controlled  the  values  thue 
obtained  by  combination  of  chains  of  fused  salts.  In  this  way  there 
were  determined,  among  others,  chains  of  the  type  of  the  Daniell 
cell,  which  will,  however,  not  be  further  considered  here.  It  was 
found  that  the  polarization  was  dependent  on  the  appearance  of 
the  metallic  mist  in  quite  a  similar  way  as  the  current  efficiency  is, 
and,  therefore,  also  on  the  form  of  electrolytic  trough  used.  In  an 
electrolytic  trough  in  which  the  metallic  mist  can  diffuse  from  the 
cathode  to  the  anode,  the  polarization  will  be  less  when  an  appre- 
ciable effect  is  exercised  on  the  anodic  potential  as  soon  as  the 
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metallic  mist  reaches  the  iiiiode.  The  e.m.f.  of  chains  in  vhich 
the  metallic  mist  reaches  the  anode  appears  to  be  reduced  quite 
considerably  in  contradistinction  to  one  in  which  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  metallic  mista  mnst  be  considered  as  powerful  depolar- 
izers when  they  arrive  at  the  anode.  This  fact  could  be  observed 
in  an  experiment  with  the  above-descnbed  encasing  apparatus 
(Fig.  1).  As  was  mentioned,  the  anode  and  cathode  are  here  sur- 
rounded by  various  encasing  tubes  of  glass,  so  that  the  respective 
anode  and  cathode  spaces  communicate  ooly  through  email  holes 
with  the  main  mass  of  electrolyte  which  acts  as  ao  intermediate 
space.  If  one  observes  in  such  a  trough,  which  is  filled  for  instance 
with  fueed  chloride  of  lead,  the  polarization  discharge  by  means  of 
a  galvanometer  of  high  resistance  (galvanometric  voltmeter)  after 
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the  electrolysis  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  curve  thus  ob- 
tained will  have  the  form  of  a  discharge  curve  of  an  accumulator. 
There  will  be  observed  in  the  galvanometer  a  long  continuing, 
constant  deflection  of  about  1.3  volts  at  about  600  deg.  C.  which 
then  gradually  diminish  when  the  electrodes  become  poor  in  polar- 
izing material.  If  the  anode  branch  of  the  tube  is  kept  completely 
filled  with  chlorine  gas  and  is  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  such 
a  deflection  may,  under  circumstances,  last  for  hours.  When  the 
system  has  been  in  a  complete  state  of  repose  for  so  long  a  time,  it 
can  happen  that  a  cloud  (Schliere)  of  metallic  mist  flows  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  encasing  around  the  cathode.  This  cloud  then 
spreads  out  gradually  into  the  middle  space  of  the  electrolyte  and 
in  spreading  out  in  various  directions  it  also  extends  to  the  hole  in 
the  case  around  the  anode.  But  from  the  anodic  hole  a  more  or 
leas  thick  cloud  then  by  chance  flows  down  into  Uk  anode  space. 
Vol.  11  —  18 
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All  these  processes  have  up  to  this  point  no  effect  on  the  steady  and 
completely  stable  position  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  cloud  of  metallic  mist  in  its  wanderings  arrives 
at  the  carbon  rod  anode,  and  touches  it,  the  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer will  fall  suddenly  almost  0.6  to  0.8  volt,  andthe  needle 
will  awing  to  and  fro  with  irregularity.  Simultaneously  the  clcnd 
in  the  anode  space  will  be  seen  to  become  pale;  it  becomes  con- 
sumed under  the  influence  of  the  contact  action  of  the  pole  by  the 
chlorine  present  there,  that  is,  it  is  changed  into  chloride  of  lead. 
In  order  now  to  prevent  a  further  crowding  of  the  metallic  mist 
into  the  anode  space  one  could  cut  off  the  cloud  up  at  the  cathode 
hole  by  slightly  turning  the  encasing  tube,  so  that  the  hole  is 
placed  in  a  clear  part  of  the  electrolyte  which  is  free  from  tt>e 
mist  The  turning  of  the  encasing  tube  has  no  effect  on  the  gal- 
vanometer deflection,  but  the  mist  which  is  there  then  becomes  com- 
pletely clear  due  to  the  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  anode  space,  and 
the  electrolyte  again  becomes  as  before,  honey-yellow  and  clear. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  tht  deflection  in  the  galvanometer 
again  rises  to  its  original  value  of  l.S  volts,  and  remains  there  as 
usual  until  the  system  is  completely  discharged.  There  is  found 
in  such  a  case  the  following  diecbarge  curve  (Fig.  4}  : 
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FlO.  4. POLABIZATION  CtreVE. 

It  follows  from  this  that  one  must  proceed  vrith  care  in  the 
Belection  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  in  making  such  polar- 
ization discharge  curves.  As  Czepinski  has  shown,  one  no  doubt  ob- 
tains polarization  values  in  the  usual  Y-tube,  but  they  will  be  too 
low  on  account  of  the  depolarizing  action  of  the  metallic  mist  at 
the  anode.  In  fact  0.  H.  Weber  could  prove  the  connection  between 
the  resulting  formula  and  the  apparatus  used,  in  which  the  more  or 
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less  Btrong  depolarization  iB  a  result  of  the  aboTe-deocribed  phe- 
nomenon. He  obtained  in  this  way  the  following  interesting  curre 
sheet  (Fig.  5),  in  which  he  plotted  the  constant  discharge  point 
as  a  function  of  the  temperature. 

In  this  the  curve  1  represents  the  polarization  for  cbtoride 
of  lead  at  different  temperatures,  as  measured  in  the  follow- 
ing apparatus.  At  the  bottom  of  a  wide  porcelain  tube,  which 
cootaina  the  fused  bath,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  lead  regu- 
lus,  into  which  dipped  a  carbon  rod  well  insulated  from  the 
rest  of  the  bath  by  means  of  a  porcelain  tube.  The  anode, 
also  a  carbon  rod,  waa  in  a  straight  tube  open  at  the  bottom, 
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which  dipped  into  the  bath  from  above  and  ended  not  far  above 
the  lead  regulus.  If  the  anode  be  now  moved  away  from  the 
regulus,  and  inclosed  more  completely  by  its  porcelain  tube, 
curve  %  will  be  obtained  for  the  polarization  values.  The  anode 
was  furthermore  put  into  a  V-ahaped  tube  which  had  a  short 
and  a  long  branch.  The  short  branch  was  dipped  into  the  fused 
bath.  By  this  a  marked  separation  of  the  anode  space  is  accom- 
plished, and  curve  3  is  obtained.  If,  finally,  the  lead  regulus 
is  also  placed  into  such  a  V-shaped  tube,  whereby  a  complete 
separation  of  the  anode  and  cathode  spaces  is  accomplished,  curve  4 
will  be  obtained.  Each  one  of  the  succesaive  curves  indicates 
higher  polarization  values  and  a  smaller  temperature  coefiioient 
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of  polarization  than  the  preceding  one;  this  is  true  as  well  in 
the  range  of  lower  temperatures  in  which  the  eddy  motions 
are  limited  (bnt  in  that  case  with  smaller  Tariations),  as  also 
at  high  temperatures  at  which  the  eddy  motions  are  still  active 
even  with  a  better  separation  of  anode  and  cathode,  and  in  this 
case  with  very  strong  variations.  Just  as  with  the  encasing 
the  current  efficiency  also  approaches  more  and  more  to  that 
required  by  Faraday's  law  as  was  shown  above,  so  will  the  nor- 
mal polarization  be  reached  thereby  when  Faraday's  law  is  ful- 
lilled,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said :  The  polarization  phenomena 
in  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts  are  analogous  to  the  current  effi- 
ciency phenomena. 

The  best  determinations  of  the  polarization  at  different  tem- 
peratures which  were  obtained  in  the  most  appropriate  apparatus 
refer  to  the  electrolysis  of  chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,' and 
chloride  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  lead  chain  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  E'  =1.3818—0.000584  (f  =  506  deg.)  ac- 
cording to  0.  H.  Weber  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem..  Vol.  21,  p.  305, 
1899).  Furthermore,  the  chloride  of  zinc  chain  by  i  E^  ^=1,662 — 
0.000761  (i  =  430  deg.)  according  to  R.  Suchy  (Zeit.  Anorg. 
Chem.,  Vol.  37,  p.  153,  1901).  These  formulas  become  possible 
because  the  temperature  coefficient  for  these  two  combinations 
are  constant  over  a  long  range  of  temperaturea,  which  for  the 
chloride  of  lead  chain  are  between  506  deg.  and  890  deg.,  and  for  the 
chloride  of  zinc  chain  between  430  deg.  and  660  deg.  For  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  chain  the  temperature  coefficient  at  a  low  temperature 
is  not  constant;  it  becomes  so  only  at  higher  temperatures.     The 

dB 
Gibbs-Helmholtz  formula  17^2.23041  (E — T-Vj.)  can  he  applied 

to  these  polarization  values,  which  enables  us  to  connect  the 
combination  heat  of  the  current  producing  processes  with  the 
free  heat  of  formation. 

the  temperature  coefficients,  V  are  the  values  of  the  total  energy, 
A  is  the  external  energy,  U  —  A  the  changes  in  the  total  energy 
comparable  with  the  heats  of  combination  calculated  from  thenno- 
chemical  data  which  are  given  in  the  next  to  the  last  column; 
the  last  column  contains  the  differences  U  (electric)  —U  (thermic) . 
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(C)Pb  I  PbCl,  I  CU[C1. 
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For  the  two  firet-named  chaioB  it  is  an  unusually  reniBriuble 
fact  that  the  temperature  coefficient  is  constant  over  a  long  range 
of  temperature.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
meaning  of  this  fact  by  means  of  a  thermodynamic  calculation. 

If  the  equation-^ — ^'~'^ dT  '^  differentiated  for   T,  it  give* 

A  A      ^n        '^(7't4    -pi.-  '^^      T^^     T*  ^^ 

dA      dU  d  r.    ThiegiTea  —  ^-j^Tj-^y    Ifnow-^y 


dT 


dJI 
~dT' 


dT 
d*A 


dU 


is  constant,  then  -pp^  ^  0,  and,  therefore, 

constant.     Aa  long  an  the  temperature  coefReient  does  not  change 

with  the  temperature,  the  heat  of  combination  of  the  reaction  ta 
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constant.  But  the  general  thermodynamic  formula  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  total  energy,  according  to  vhich  we  recalculate  theie 
for  different  temperatures,  ie  ae  follows : 

f';—  ^u>+S,+  S,+  ....  +m,y%.(ft  +  ffl,Jf\.A  +  .... 

—  (Sf,  —  a",  — —  m'l  Cc\ dt  —  m's  Cc'i dt  .... 

In  this  equation: 

nil,  m„  m^,  represent  the  molecular  or  atomic  wei^ts  of  the  re- 
acting components; 

m'„  m'„  m\,  the  molecular  or  atomic  weights  of  the  products  of 
the  reaction; 

'i>  c»  c^,  the  specific  heats  of  the  reacting  components ; 

"'ly  c'i>  c'.i)  the  specific  heats  of  the  products  of  the  reaction ; 

Si,  8j,  $3,  the  sums  of  the  molecular  fusion  and  vaporization 
heats  of  the  reacting  components; 

S\,  iS'„  S\,  the  sums  of  the  molecular  fusion  and  Taporizatiou 
heats  of  the  products  of  the  reaction ; 

E/j  the  heat  of  combination  at  the  temperature  t,  and  Utn  that 
at  the  temperature  t„. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Ut  ie  constant  when 

mi  I  Cidt  -\-  ntt   I  cg  (ft  4- "^'i    I   c'tdt  ~  m\   J  c',  dt 

equals  zero  or  a  constant.  Tn  every  case  it  follows  from  this  equa- 
tion by  differentiation: 


mtCj+mjC,-\- — "I'lC*! — wi'iC*! — ^0. 

For  a  binary  compound,  therefore 

miCj-^-m^Cj — mc  ^^  0 

that  is,  the  molecular  heat  of  the  product  produced  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  reacting  components.  But  U 
might  also  have  a  value  which  is  not  absolutely  constant  but  only 
approsimately  so,  and  we  may  write: 

m,  Cc,dt  +  >na   f  dtdt  —  m  Ccdt  ~- Eip^t). 
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In  this  ezpreseioQ  £  is  a  small  qn&ntity.  It  shows  that  there  is 
only  a  small  dependence  on  the  temperature.  It  then  foUowB  after 
differentiating  that 

t»,c,+*a»c* — mc=Sy'  {t) 

and  the  latter  expression  is  also  very  small  whereby  a  law  similar 
to  the  one  above  given  follows  again.  Tf  it  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  the  following  reaction  always  ezists 

it  follows  that 

or  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  product  prodaced  is 

The  so-called  thermochemical  rule  of  mixtures,  therefore,  also  ap- 
plies, with  a  very  close  approximation,  to  the  specific  heat  for  the 
Bvstema  which  were  investigated. 

In  the  adjoining  tables  for  chloride  of  lead  and  chloride  of 
zinc  a  email,  but  nevertheless  very  definite,  range  in  the  varia- 
tions of  the  calculated  values  of  the  heat  of  combination  from 
those  observed  indicates  that  the  regularity  here  found  is  not  an 
absolute  sharply  defined  one.  The  change  in  the  specific  heat  of 
the  reacting  components,  lead  and  chlorine,  is  rather  greater  than 
that  of  the  material  produced,  lead  chloride.  Nevertheleee,  the 
Blight  bend  which  the  curve  of  the  c.m.f's  shows  toward  the  tem- 
perature is  so  small  that  it  is  preferable  to  assume  the  regularity 
here  shown  and  to  place  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  specific  heats 
involved  equal  to  zero,  when  one  calculates  the  action  of  the  total 
energy  from  the  heats  of  combination. 

Id  clofiing  thi^  Rcction  attention  is  called  in  a  few  words  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  polarization  of  fused  salts  a  time  phenomenon 
also  devi^lops.  If  the  polarization  discharge  is  observed  in  the 
electrolysis  of  a  fused  salt,  for  instance,  lead  chloride,  in  an  elec- 
trolytic troufih  in  which  the  anode  and  cathode  spaces  are  not 
separated  froni  each  other  by  a  great  distance,  the  galvanometer 
indicates  for  the  discharges  only  an  extremely  short  normal  di»- 
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diorge  point  If  the  polarization  (meaeurements?)  be  now  re- 
peated continually,  the  discharges  being  observed  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  test,  the  constant  discharge  point  wilt  become  longer  and 
longer,  until  finally  there  will  result  a  nearly  normal  discharge 
curve  having  the  appearance  of  the  one  drawn  above.  This  phe- 
nomenon, observed  by'Saeher  {Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  Vol.  28,  p.  385, 
1901),  and  by  Auerbaeh  {Zeit.  Anorg.  Ckem.,  Vol.  28,  p.  1, 1901), 
is  again  completely  analogous  to  the  relations  of  the  current  effi- 
ciencies at  the  anode,  and  indicates  here,  as  it  does  there,  the 
degree  of  saturation  of  the  carbon  rod  with  chlorine.  When  the 
carbon  rod  still  Continues  to  absorb  chlorine,  the  capacity  of  the 
electrode  is  small  and  the  discharge  point  short.  When  it  is  satu- 
rated the  discharge  curve  becomes  normal  and  Faraday's  law  is 
fulfilled  at  the  anode,  as  has  already  been  shown  above. 

The  researches  of  the  author  with  J.  F.  Sacher  have  brought  out 
very  interesting  polarization  discharge  curves  for  fused  sodium 
hydrate.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  double  fall  in  these  dis- 
charge curves  {like  that  which  has  lately  been  shown  frequently 
for  various  accumulators  in  which  the  plates  are  not  of  lead).  One 
of  the  constant  discharge  points  was  at  3.14  to  2.18  volts,  the  other 
at  1.3  to  1.1  volts;  this  corresponds  to  the  charging  of  the  cathode 
on  the  one  hand  with  metallic  sodinm,  on  the  other  with  hydrogen, 
opposite  to  an  anode  which  is  charged  with  oxygen.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  verify  these  polarizations  in  the  reverse  way  by 
plotting  the  curve  of  decomposition  voltages.  The  author,  to- 
gether vrith  Sacher,  carried  this  out  for  iron  as  well  as  for  platinum 
chlorides,  whereby  they  studied  and  recorded  the  required  prepara- 
tion of  the  iron  electrode  for  this  purpose  (passive  state  of  the 
iron).  The  plotting  of  the  curve.of  decomposition  voltage  showed 
that  the  point  of  the  discharge  of  hydrogen  disappeared  when  the 
fused  bath  is  completely  free  from  water,  so  that  the  pure  sodium 
hydrate  is  electrolytically  decomposed  entirely  into  sodium  at 
the  cathode  and  into  oxygen  (discharge  of  OH  ions)  at  the  anode.i 

The  decomposition  curves  were  taken  at  two  electrodes  of  the) 
same  size,  as  well  as  at  a  large  anode  and  a  small  cathode,  and 
at  a  large  cathode  and  a  small  anode.  Iron  and  platinum  elec- 
trodes were  used.  The  results  obtained  for  the  decomposition 
voltage  agree  completely  with  the  polarization  values  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  decomposition  point  is  thereby  made  completely 
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clear.     In  the  following  table  ttie  results  of  the  neeftrclies  are 
collated : 


Method. 

let  point 

2d  point. 

Polarization  discharge 

1.3—1.1 

8.14—2.18 

Two  equal  electrodea 

(1.1)        - 

2.23—3.25 

Large  anode,  small  cathode 

1.15—1.16 

8.06—2.09 

Large  cathode,  small  anode 

1.33—1.31 

Hie  proof  that  hereby  water  was  formed  at  the  anode  was  Bub- 
sequentl;  supplemented  to  the  work  of  Lorenz  and  Sacher  by 
Le  Blanc  and  J.  Erode  (Zeit.  f.  Elektrochemte,  Vol.  8,  p.  717, 
1902). 

The  effe6t  which  the  formation  of  metallic  mist  bae  on  tiie  depo- 
sition of  the  alkaline  metals  is  expressed  in  the  work  of  R.  Lorenz 
and  W.  Clark  (Zeit  f.  Elektrochemte,  Vol.  9,  p.  269,  1903).  Tbey 
succeeded  in  depositing  potassium  from  fused  potassium  hydrate 
by  encasing  the  cathode. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  our  knowledge  to  the  present  date 
in  the  sphere  of  the  theory  of  the  electrolyaia  of  fused  salts,  the 
author  desires  to  express  the  wish  that  the  industries  may  moke 
advantageous  use  and  draw  useful  conclusions  from  it. 

Especially  in  the  United  States  of  America  extended  uae  is 
made  of  the  electrolysis  of  fused  salts.  Besides  the  larger  proc- 
esses,  like  the  aluminum  process  which  has  been  in  operation  a 
long  while,  many  eTperimenta  are  also  made  to  apply  the  electrol- 
ysis of  fused  salts  to  new  industrial  applications.  Perhaps  some 
one  or  other  of  the  features  explained  above  may  prove  to  be  of  use 
in  practice. 


There  being  no  dlMOuion  on  tbe  paper,  tbe  Chairm&n  requeiUd  Dr. 
Bfincroft  to  pruent  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Oatwald'i  paper,  in  tlw  ftbamee  of  Um 
author. 
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The  chemical  reault  of  the  conduction  of  an  electric  current 
through  an  electrolyte  is  made  up  of  two  very  different  effects, 
namely  the  phenomena  of  the  conduction  through  the  electrolyte 
and  those  concerned  with  the  transfer  of  electric  charges  at  the 
electrodes.  With  respect  to  the  firat  effect,  we  have  clear  and  defi- 
nite conceptions,  based  on  the  universally  confirmed  theory  of 
Hittorf.  According  to  this  theory,  the  mechanism  is  of  the  greatest 
bimplicity,  namely,  the  cations  and  anions  migrate  in  opposite 
directions  and  with  mobilities  which  depend  mainly  on  the  specific 
nature  of  the  ions,  but  also  on  the  solvent,  the  concentration  and 
the  temperature.  The  process  which  results  in  the  second  effect  — 
-namely  the  ionic  discharge  or  the  general  transfer  of  charges  at 
the  electrodes  —  also  seemed  at  first  to  be  simple  and  clear.  But 
the  assumption  that  the  ions  which  accomplish  the  transportation 
of  the  current  through  the  electrolyte  are  also  the  materials  which 
undergo  the  electric  change  at  the  electrodes,  could  not  be  sup- 
ported; it  was  the  recognition  of  the  very  fact  that  both  can  he 
different,  which  made  possible  the  development  of  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  of  electrolytic  conduction  itself. 
BerzeliuB  still  based  his  electrochemical  system  on  such  an  incorrect 
conception  of  the  electrolytic  phenomena.  He  at  first  and  chiefly 
tested  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  earths ;  since  bases  and 
acids,  besides  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  result  from  their  electrolysis, 
he  regarded  the  former  two  substances  as  the  real  constituents  of 
the  salts,  and  based  his  entire  chemical  system  on  this  miscon- 
ception derived  from  his  experiments.  Even  Faraday  held  rather 
erroneouB  views  in  this  regard,  though  we  owe  to  him  the  name 
and  conception  of  the  ions.  The  firat  one  who  was  consistent  was 
Danietl,  who  throughout  assumed  the  metals  to  be  the  cations  of 
thb  salts.  This  scientist's  conception  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
transportation  of  electricity  by  the  ions  was  still  imperfect,  and  it 
was  Hittorf  who  then  worked  out  the  theory  in  this  respect  and 
rcdaced  it  to  a  perfectly  simple  and  clear  one;  to  him  we  owe 
[1B71 
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the  statement  that  electrolytes  are  salts,  and  the  experimental 
methods  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  ions  in  every  given  case, 
as  also  the  ratio  of  their  migration  velocities  independently  of 
any  possible  electrode  reactions. 

The  new  idea  of  decisive  importance  was  that  of  a  xecondary 
reaction.  While  by  the  conduction  of  the  current  through  the, 
electrolyte  a  certain  ion  may  be  transferred  to  the  cathode,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  deposited  or  liberated  there. 
In  a  solution  of  potaeeium  chloride  it  is  undoubtedly  the  potassium 
ion  which  transports  the  positive  electricity  to  the  cathode.  Yet 
if  does  not  appear  there  as  the  product  of  electrolysis,  but  in  its 
stead,  potassium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen  are  formed.  This  is 
explained  by  the  conception  that  directly  or  primarily  potassium 
is  deposited,  which,  however,  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  solution  and  reacts  with  it,  forming  potassium  hy- 
droxide and  hydrogen. 

First  of  all,  this  view  enables  us  to  conceive  the  same  simple 
mechanism  for  the  conduction  of  the  current  through  an  electro- 
lyte, in  the  two  theoretically  fully  analogous  cases  of  the  electrol- 
ysis of  the  salts  of  heavy  metals  which  do  not  decompose  water, 
and  the  electrolysis  of  the  salts  of  light  metals  which  decompose 
water,  although  both  cases  are  apparently  quite  different  from  an 
experimental  point  of  view.  Another  result  is  that  the  apparent 
contradiction  to  Faraday's  law  is  avoided  which,  in  the  case  of 
electrolysis  of  salts  of  light  metals,  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
besides  the  liberation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  formation  of 
acid  and  alkali  appear  as  immediate  effects  of  the  electrolysis. 
Finally  our  view  gives  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases, 
instead  of  the  secondary  reactions,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  primary 
products  by  means  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment.  For  instance,  in  the  cflse  of  the  alkali  metals  this  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  mercury  cathode. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  necessity  has  manifested  itself  to  con- 
sider a  great  many  reactions  as  secondary.  The  best  known  ex- 
ample is  the  decomposition  of  water  between  inert  electrodes. 
Since  water  itself  is  a  poor  conductor,  alkali  or  acid  ia  added,  and 
in  former  descriptions  of  this  method  it  was  stated  that  these  ad- 
ditions are  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  water  a 
"better  conductor."  Now  we  know  with  sufficient  certainty  that 
the  conduction  of  the  current  is  really  accomplished  by  the  ions 
of  the  additions,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  acid,  we  consider  the  oxygen 
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developed  at  the  anode  as  the  result  of  a  Becondary  reactioo  between 
the  discharged  anion  and  the  solvent  water,  while  in  the  caae  of  an 
alkali,  we  must  assume  secondary  reactions  even  at  both  electrodes, 
namely  at  the  cathode  the  reaction  between  alkali  metal  and  water 
and  at  the  anode  the  change  of  the  discharged  hydroxyl  iona  into 
oxygen  and  water. 

By  the  development  of  modem  electrochemiatry  our  views  on 
these  questions  have  been  modified  eo  as  to  be  more  precise.  If 
at  an  electrode  several  prooesses  are  poBsible  by  means  of  which 
the  transfer  of  electricity  from  ibe  electrolyte  into  the  electrode 
may  take  place,  we  have  to  assume  that  that  reaction  will  take 
place  for  which  the  potential  difference  is  a  minimum.  Or  in  other 
words,  if  we  gradually  increase  the  e.m.f.  applied  at  the  terminah 
of  the  cell,  beginning  with  zero  c.m.f.,  then,  of  all  possible  ionic 
diachai^s,  those  will  first  occur  which  require  the  smallest  poten- 
tial difference. 

However,  the  potential  difference  for  any  electrode  reaction  has 
in  general  no  constant  value,  but  depends  upon  the  temperature 
and  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  concentration;  the  range  of 
the  strongest  influence  is  exclusively  at  low  concentrations.  If  we 
start  from  "molar"  solutions  and  increase  the  concentration,  we 
cannot  go  beyond  10  times  molar  concentrations  for  experimental 
reasons,  because  more  concentrated  eolutionij  of  electrolytes  cannot 
in  general  be  prepared.  Within  the  limits  mentioned,  the  maxi- 
mum possible  difference  is  about  0.06  volt  for  the  electrolytic  pro- 
duction of  any  constituent  of  these  solutions  out  of  the  concen- 
trated or  ont  of  the  dilute  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
start  again  with  molar  solutions  and  decrease  the  concentration, 
the  same  difference  of  e.m.f.  (0.6  volt)  is  found  for  every  decrease 
of  the  concentration  to  one-tenth  its  former  value;  hence  for 
0.001  molar  solutions  compared  with  molar  ones,  it  has  already 
increased  to  0.17  as  a  maximum,  and  for  0.000001  molar  solutions 
it  is  twice  as  great.  For  iniinitely  dilute  solutions  it  is  theoreti- 
cally infinite,  but  experimentally  one  does  not  exceed  two  voile. 

The  following  important  conclusion  may  be  drawn  herefrom. 
If  there  ate  several  possibilities  for  the  reaction  at  one  electrode, 
the  chemical  reaction  which  rcallv  occurs  depends  not  only  upon 
the  nature  of  the  possible  chemical  reactions,  bnt  also  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  substances  which  are  present,  and  by  suitably 
varying  the  tatter  we  can  bring  any  reaction  to  any  point  in  the 
voltage  series. 
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Now  it  ia  a  uniTersal  fact  that  the  electrolytic  process  itself 
rreults  in  a  decrease  of  the  coDcentration  of  that  eubstaiioe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  electrode  which  is  involved  at  that  moment  ia 
the  electrode  reaction.  Hence  any  such  reaction  has  the  tendency 
to  stop  by  itself  and  to  be  replaced  by  that  reaction  which  can  and 
will  take  place  as  the  next  one  with  increaBing  voltage.  Moreover, 
since  the  voltage  is  influenced  only  by  the  concentration  at  thg 
electrode  itself,  not  by  the  average  concentration  in  the  whole 
clectrolj^,  this  "polarization"  would  nceesaarily  take  place  almost 
instantaneously  after  the  current  has  begun  to  ilow,  if  there  were 
not  other  processes  which  bring  the  exhausted  kind  of  ion  again  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  the  electrode. 

"These  compensating  influences  are  of  a  twofold  kind.  First, 
we  have  diffusion  which  tends  to  make  good  any  decrease  of  con- 
centration with  a  force  proportional  to  the  existing  concentration 
difference.  Secondly,  we  may  have  chemical  reactions  which  are 
caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  electrolytically  changed  ions,  since 
■  the  equilibrium  which  had  been  disturbed  by  their  disappearance 
begins  to  reconstitute  itself  and,  therefore,  also  tends  to  countOTaet 
the  loss.  Both  compensating  processes,  however,  start  only  after 
the  loss  had  been  established,  and  are,  therefore,  never  able  to 
reproduce  the  original  condition.  The  result  ia  always  a  polariza- 
tion, i.  e.,  an  e.m.f.  which  counteracts  the  applied  e.m.f.' 

The  value  of  the  e.m.f.  of  polarization  evidently  depends  upon 
the  final  decrease  of  concentration  of  the  electrolytically  changed 
ion.  For  this  purpose  we  have  to  consider  the  stationary  condi- 
tion which  18  reached  after  the  first  variable  processes  have  termi- 
nated. For  the  case  in  which  the  compensation  for  the  exhausted 
ions  is  accomplished  by  difEusion  only.  Helmholtz  has  already 
given  the  underlying  principles  of  the  reaction.  These  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  current  causes  a  consumption  of  the  active  ion  at  the  elec- 
trode surface,  the  quantity  consumed  being  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed.  But  the  electrolytic 
migration  of  the  ions  does  not  bring  as  many  new  ions  to  the 
cathode  as  are  consumed ;  it  brings  only  a  certain  portion  of  this 
Dumber,  this  portion  being  given  by  the  ratio  of  the  migration 
velocity  of  the  active  ion  to  the  sum  of  the  migration  velocities  of 

1.  There  nre  known  a  few  cases  of  s.bnoimal  polariEation  in  which  tke 
current  cniipen  sn  e.m.f.  of  polariMtion  of  the  sane  direction  a*  Um 
Bnplied  e.m.f. :  thpir  theoretical  explanation  ii  poHibIa  on  the  hwb 
of  the  theory  given  in  what  follows. 
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both  ions.  Hence  there  must  necessarily  result  ionic  exhauafion  ■ 
which  is  counteracted  by  diffusion.  Th^  exhaustion  progresses  so 
far  until  diEEasion  —  which  simultaneously  increases  on  account 
of  the  increasing  concentration  difference  —  brings  back  to  the 
electrode  exactly  the  missing  amount  of  ions  in  the  form  of  its  salt. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  produced  finally  a  certain  distinct  con- 
centration difference  between  the  electrode  surface  and  the  main 
part  of  the  solution,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  distinct 
e.m.f.  of  polarization.  Since  the  diffusing  quantity  of  salt  is  pro- 
portional to  the  coefGcient  of  diffusion  and  to  the  difference  of 
concentration,  while  the  e.m.f.  of  polarization  ie  proportional  to  the 
ratio  of  the  concentration  a,  it  follows  that  with  the  same  current 
density  the  e.m.f.  of  polarization  must  become  the  greater  the 
lower  the  total  concentration  of  the  active  ion- 

These  considerations  hold  good  directly  for  primary  electrolysis 
in  which  the  current  is  transported  by  the  same  ion  which'  under- 
goes the  change  of  concentration  at  the  electrode.  For  secondary 
electrolysis  we  have  only  to  consider  whet  the  influence  of  the 
current  will  be,  according  to  Faraday's  law,  upon  the  concentration 
of  the  electrolytic  ion  at  the  electrode.  Let  us  consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  "  water  decomposition,"  and  let  us  distinguish 
the  two  cases  in  which,  for  increasing  the  conductivity,  an  acid  or  a 
base  is  added.  With  an  acid  solution  we  have  to  consider  at  the 
cathode  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ion  and  we  then  have 
primary  electrolysis.  At  the  anode  we  had  to  consider  first  the  con- 
centration of  the  anion,  for  instance  the  S0<  ion.  By  its  reaction 
with  water,  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  according  to  tiie 
equation 

80,"+  H,0  =  H,SO.-|-  0, 

i.  e.,  this  process  yields  sulphuric  acid  which  disintegrates  again 
into  its  ions.  The  concentration  of  the  SO,  ion  is,  therefore,  not 
diminished  but  increased,  and  this  increase  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  decrease  of  the  concentration  at  the  cathode.  Diffusion  will 
now  carry  away  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  anode  and  this  will 
lead  to  a  stationary  condition.  The  total  result  is  not  a  compensa- 
tion of  the  two  e.m.f's.  of  polarization  at  the  electrodes,  but  since 
an  increase  of  concentration  has  a  smaller  influence  on  the  poten- 
tial than  an  equal  decrease,  we  will  ultimately  have  a  polarization 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.  e,,  the  passage  of  the  current  is  rendered 
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more  difficult,  and  this  will  be  the  case  to  a  greater  extent  the 
higher  the  current  density  and  the  Bmailer  the  total  conDentration. 

If  a  caoBtic  potash  solution  is  electrolysed,  we  have  a  similar 
increase  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  concentration  at  the  cathode, 
due  to  the  ionic  migration,  since  it  is  not  removed  there  from  the 
solution,  and  we  thus  have  here  quite  similar  conditions  as  exist 
for  sulphuric  acid  near  the  anode.  At  the  anode  we  have,  in  the 
case  of  caustic  potash  electrolysis,  the  reaction  20H':^  H,0  +  0- 
The  concentration  of  HO  is  approximately  proportional  to  that  of 
the  potassium,  but  the  latter  decreases  on  account  of  the  migration 
of  the  ions.  Furthermore,  immediately  at  the  anode  a  layer  of 
pure  water  is  formed.  The  total  result  in  this  case  is  again  a 
polarization  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

,A11  these  considerations  are  based,  however,  upon  the  further 
supposition  that  the  chemical  reactions  by  which  the  secondary 
products  are  formed  occur  with  a  speed  which  is  infinitely  great 
in  comparison  with  the  other  processes.  This  is  a  supposition 
which,  while  very  approximately  fulfilled  in  the  cases  which  we 
have  considered,  yet  is  not  necessarily  fulfilled  in  all  cases.  If  we 
have  to  do  with  reaction  velocities  which  are  not  infinitely  great, 
there  arise  a  great  many  new  questions  which  we  had  no  need  of 
answering  so  far. 

It  may  be  asked,  for  instance,  whether  at  the  anode  in  a  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution,  the  secondary  reaction  20H  =  H,0  -f  O, 
or  even  40H  =  2H,0  +  0,  occurs,  or  whether  we  do  not  have  a 
primary  reaction,  namely  the  discharge  of  bivalent  oxygen  ions. 
True,  the  existence  of  such  an  ion  0"  has  not  yet  been  proved ;  it 
can  never  exist  in  considerable  quantities,  because  it  soon  reacts 
with  water  according  to  the  equation 

0"+H,0  =  20H' 
and  forms  hydroxyl  ions.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  state  that 
it  must  always  be  present  in  very  small  quantities  wherever  hy- 
droxyl ions  are  present,  since  the  above  reaction  also  takes  place  io 
the  reverse  direction,  as  read  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  of 
the  equation,  and  the  simultaneous  concentrations  of  the  two  kinds 
of  ions  are  determined  by  the  (unknown)  equilibrium  constant  of 
this  reversible  reaction.  As  long  as  this  reaction  also  takes  places 
with  a  speed  which  is  infinitely  large  compared  with  that  of  tiie 
electrolytic  processes,  it  does  not  matter  which  reaction  is  a»- 
sumod,  since  no  measurable  quantity  is  thereby  influenced;  it  is, 
thCTcfore,  not  possible  to  decide  which  of  the  different  posaiMe 
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reactions  really  occurs  and  a  discuBsion  of  this  point  does  not 
fulfill  any  UBefui  purpose. 

Let  U8  now  imagine  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  reactioD 
between  hydroxyl  ions  and  bivalent  oxygen  ions  infinitely  slow  by 
eome  means.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
reactions  occurs  at  the  electrode  (under  the  Bupposition  that  it  is 
either  the  one  or  the  other).  If  it  is  the  hydroxyl  ion  which  is 
discharged,  the  decrease  of  concentration,  produced  by  a  given 
current,  will  have  a  relatively  much  smaller  effect  than  an  equiva- 
lent decrease  of  concentration  of  the  oxygen  ion  which  is  present 
in  a  much  smaller  concentration.  Under  equal  conditions  we 
would,  therefore,  get  a  small  polarization  in  the  first  case  and  a 
very  strong  polarization  in  the  second  case;  and  by  measurements 
of  the  polarization  we  could  decide  which  of  the  two  reactiona 
really  takes  place. 

Such  means  of  changing  the  speed  of  a  given  reaction  within 
very  wide  limits  really  exist  in  chemistry  in  what  is  called  cataly- 
zers. From  this  it  is  at  once  evident  what  a  very  essential  and 
important  part  the  catalyzers  are  able  to  play  in  electrolytic  action. 
By  retarding  one  of  the  possible  reactions  by  means  of  a  negative 
or  retarding  catalyzer,  we  are  able  to  exclude  its  influence  from  the 
electrolytic  process.  By  accelerating  by  means  of  a  catalyzer  a 
reaction  which  is  of  itself  slow,  we  can  include  it  in  the  electrolytic 
process.  In  other  words,  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  let  the 
current  act  in  the  way  stated  by  the  above  simple  law,  but,  in 
principle,  we  are  now  able,  6y  applying  suitable  catalyzers,  to  pre- 
scribe to  the  current  that  reaction  which  we  want  to  have  to  lake 
place,  and  it  does  not  matter  at  which  point  of  the  voltage  series 
this  reaction  is  situated. 

This  fundamental  idea  may  be  applied  in  two  directions.  First 
in  synthetic  work;  if  we  suppress  by  negative  catalyzers  those  re- 
actions which  would  take  place  before  the  desired  one,  we  can 
bring  the  desired  reaction  to  the  front ;  or  if  the  reactions  which 
tHke  place  before  the  desired  one  occur  with  a  low  speed,  we  can 
accelerate  the  speed  of  the  desired  reaction  by  means  of  a  positive 
catalyzer  and  can  thus  produce  the  same  effect.  The  second  appli- 
cation is  for  analyzing  the  reactions  which  really  take  place  at  tke 
electrodes.  If  these  reactions  are  essentially  influenced  by  a  certain 
addition,  and  if  we  know  the  single  reaction  which  is  altered  cata- 
lytically  by  the  addition,  we  can  conclude  that  this  reaction  takes 
sn  essential  part  in  the  electrode  process.  If  a  catalyzer  of  known 
Vol.    11—13 
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ipecific  activity  does  not  influence  the  electrode  reactions,  we  can 
draw  the  reverse  concluEion  and  state  that  that  reaction  Ib  not  a  part 
of  the  electrode  procees. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  what  is 
called  above  briefly  the  electrode  process  is  in  reality  a  rather 
complex  phenomenon.  In  the  eimpleet  case  —  for  instance,  in  the 
primary  electrolysis  of  a  silver  salt  —  this  reaction  consiets  io  the 
change  of  the  silver  ion  to  metallic  silver.  But  "  metallic  silver  " 
is  not  a  well-defined  substance,  since  we  know  elementary  silver  in 
very  different  allotropic  states.  Here  the  very  general  rule  mani- 
fests itself  that  a  system,  when  changing  from  one  state  to  another 
one,  first  assumes  the  unstable  intermediate  states  which  change  step 
by' step  into  the  more  stable  ones;  in  the  case  of  explosive  anti- 
mony, detected  by  Gore,  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  these  states 
remains  metastable  for  a  longer  time.  One  may  say,  therefore, 
that  the  first  product  in  the  cathodic  depoaition  of  silver  is  that 
which  is  formed  as  the  next  step  from  the  silver  ion  after  the  loss 
of  .its  positive  charge,  i.  e.,  silver  dissolved  in  water,  probably  of 
the  molecular  weight  of  Ag.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  white 
metallic  silver  the  silver  cannot  cpntinne  to  exist  in  tEis  state, 
but  changes  into  the  stable  form  of  white  silver.  At  the  cathode  a 
distinct  proportion  of  dissolved  silver  ions  to  dissolved  silver  metal 
will,  therefore,  be  established,  and  this  proportion  will  determine 
the  potential  by  means  of  an  equation  similar  to  that  given  by 
Peters"  for  the  potential  of  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 
The  greater  the  speed  of  the  change  of  dissolved  silver  into  the 
white  solid  metal,  the  smaller  will  be  the  concentration  of  the  dis- 
solved silver  metal  and  the  more  it  will  approximate  that  which 
is  given  by  the  self-solubility  of  white  silver"  and  which,  therefore, 
represents  the  equilibrium'  potential  of  a  silver  electrode. 

Similar  considerations  hold  good  for  the  secondary  reactions  at 
an  electrode.  Thus,  as  the  primary  anodic  product  of  the  electrol- 
ysis of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  substance  SO,  may  be  assumed 
which  reacts  with  the  solvent  water  with  any  (probably  very  high) 
speed,  to  form  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  case  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  which  contains  mainly  the  ion  H'SO',,  it  is 
not  the  substance  HSO„  but  its  polymerisation  product  H.S,0, 

3.  Zcil.  f.  Ph,y».  Oh«mi«,  v.  U,  p.  200,  1SS8. 

S.  Such  a  aolubility  must  be  assumed  in  uiy  case.     This  follows  fnHn 

eneral  reasons  and  from  the  facts,  detected  by  Na^eli,  of  the  accumu- 
Lin^  poisonous  action,  the  "  oligodynamics "  of  water  in  contact  with 
metallic  silver. 
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vliich  is  obtained,  or  its  ions,  as  the  conoeivable  primary  product. 
If,  boTever,  the  anode  has  too  strong  catalytic  properties,  for  in- 
stance, if  it  consists  of  a  large  platinum  plate,  the  persulphuric  acid 
which  is  formed  soon  diBintegratee  into  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen,, 
and  the  nnstable  intermediate  product  does  not  remain. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the  simplest  electrode  reactions  are 
made  up  of  a  plurality  of  reactions  following  each  other  step  by 
step.  Since  each  of  the  same  can  be  inSnenced  catalytically,  it  is 
already  evident  that  a  very  great  variety  of  results  is  possible. 
We  should  furthermore  consider  that  many  of  the  unstable  sub- 
stances which  are  formed  as  intermediate  products  during  electrol- 
ysis, and  which  quickly  disappear,  are  not  yet  known  separately 
with  respect  to  their  properties,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  catalyzers  upon  the  same.  Under  these  circumstances  It 
will  be  evident  what  an  abundance  of  peculiar  and  unexpected 
phenomena  we  may  hope  to  detect  in  this  way,  and  how  much  new 
knowledge  we  may  expect  to  obtain  from  a  systematic  investi- 
gation of  this  field.  The  literature  of  electrochemistry  already 
contains  a  great  number  of  separate  facts  which  are  not  only 
understood  more  easily  but  applied  with  greater  safety,  if  considered 
from  the  points  of  view  given  in  this  paper  (a  large  portion  of 
which  was  suggested  by  other  scientists,  since,  about  six  years  ago,. 
I  emphasized  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration  catalytic 
action  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis).  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  go  into  details;  I  wish  to  remark  only  that 
for  some  time  Prof.  Luther  with  bis  scholars  has  attacked  this 
problem  from  different  sides;  the  papers  already  published  by 
them,  and  still  more  the  unpublished  investigations,  will  show  the 
peneralty  and  variety  with  which  this  scientist  has  understood 
developing  this  principle  and  rendering  it  useful. 


The  CRUKMAif:  If  there  «re  no  remarks  upon  tbla  paper  of  Dr. 
Ofitwald,  it  wHI  be  published  in  full  in  the  Trantactiona. 

I  nhould  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  eongratalste  the  Section  on  the 
attendance  and  the  character  of  papers  we  have  had  for  the  last  three 
dajR,  and  to  uy  that  we  have  now  concluded  the  list  of  papers  assigned 
to  Sectjon  C  of  the  International  Electrical  CongresB. 

There  beinc  no  further  bualnesa  before  the  Section,  the  Chaimtu  de- 
clared it  adjourned. 
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Section  D  was  called  to  ordei  at  11 :35  a.  m.,  Monday,  September 
12,  1904,  CliairmBn  0.  F.  Scott,  preaiding. 

Chaieman  Scott:  The  first  paper  available  is  by  Sig.  E.  Big- 
nami,  entitled  "Electrical  TransmiEsion  Plants  in  Switzerland." 
The  paper  is  in  manuscript  in  the  Secretary's  hands.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  to  be  good  enough  to  give  ua  an  abstract  of  the 
paper. 

Secbetabt  Bzlx,  then  gave  an  abstract  of  the  paper  of  Sig. 
Signami,  which  follows: 
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ELECTRICAL  PLANTS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


SY  ENKiCU  BlUN'AMI. 


Alflurngb  Switzerland  has  not  produced  even  so  mucb  as  &  hand- 
ful of  coal,  it  poBBeeses,  DeveTthelesa,  in  the  rivers  that  spread  ovei 
its  Borface  in  eTea7  direction,  and  in  the  glaciers  of  its  A]p&— 
in  those  white  watery  bodies,  which,  like  fantastic  seas,  hang,  as 
it  were,  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth — rich,  nay  inex- 
haustible, mines  of  houille  blanche — "  white  cool." 

The  initiative  early  taken  by  private  parties  in  the  genaation 
of  electrical  energy  from  water-power  was  soon  followed  by  the 
civil  authorities,  and  many  towns,  after  vesting  the  service  of 
light  and  traction  in  ilie  municipal  government^  have,  on  their 
their  own  account,  established  hydro-el^tric  plants  of  great 
importance;  and  the  practice  of  utilizing  hydraulic  powers  is  like- 
wise spreading  among  the  municipal  systems  of  the  various 
cantons. 

The  canton  of  Fribourg,  which  took  the  initiative,  will  soon 
have  plants  representing  more  than  10,000  kw;  the  canton  of 
the  Grisons  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  plan  toi  exporting 
electrical  energy  to  Italy  (to  the  amount  of  20,000  kw) ;  the 
cantcHi  of  Zurich  has  asked  for  Government  assistance  for  the 
creation  of  an  artificial  lake  to  provide  water  for  a  plant  of 
20,000  hp.  In  the  first  stage  of  a  project  looking  forward  to  the 
ntilizaticm  ot  60,000  hp,  the  government,  following  tiie  example 
Bet  by  the  towns  and  cantons,  is  beginning  also  to  enter  the  field, 
after  having  bought  up  almost  all  the  railroads  in  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  all  eventually.  It  encourages,  on  the 
one  hand,  experiments  in  electric  traction  by  private  agencies, 
and,  on  its  own  account,  has  begun  to  collect  statistics  of  all  the 
watn-powers  in  the  ccmfederation  and  to  prepare  a  law  according 
it  first  right  over  all  water-powers  which  can  be  utilized  in  trans- 
forming to  dedxic  traction  the  system  of  state  railroads. 

The  first  step  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  some  there  are 

who  declare  that  the  state  should  assume  ownership  of  all  water- 
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powen  not  in  private  hands,  whether  bdonging  to  towns  or  csn- 
tonfl,  in  order  to  control,  produce  and  diBtribute  dectric  energj 
in  the  moet  adTantageone  way.  They  maintain,  in  short,  that 
electric  power  should  be  produced  without  intermediaries,  brought 
to  the  centers  of  consumption,  and  sold  at  the  cost  of  production. 

The  electric  railway  for  Bemina  (Gngadine)  ia  an  ezperimraii 
in  electric  traction  of  considerable  interest.  Curres  of  10  metref 
radius  and  inclines  of  7  and  even  8  per  cent  were  adopted  for  this 
project ;  the  former  were  made  possible  by  a  track  of  a  meter  gauge, 
and  by  the  design  of  the  rolling  stock  to  be  used  on  the  line; 
the  latter  have  become  practical  and  economical  only  through  the 
application  of  dectric  traction. 

Switzerland,  especially  in  the  North  and  in  the  Northwest,  ii 
literally  teeming  with  both  large  and  small  central-station  plants, 
which,  tt^ether  with  their  ramifications,  encloee  it  in  an  almost 
uninterrupted  network  of  electric  wires.  But  while  the  plants 
producing  electricity  in  Switzerland  were  on  the  30th  of  last 
June  550  in  number,  those  distributing  power,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, possess  mor^  or  less  extensive  branches,  urban  and 
interurban,  and  in  and  between  cantons,  were  only  26fi,  almost 
all  of  which  are  brought  into  mutual  relation  by  the  Union  of 
Swiss  Electric  Central  Stations,  located  in  Zurich.  Of  these  266, 
we  may  class  60  per  cent  as  principal  plants,  and  the  others  as 
secondary  plants.  Altogether  they  represent  a  rated  capacity  of 
180,000  kw,  which  may  be  considered  as  increased  10  per  cent 
by  the  boiler  reserves  and  storage  batteries  with  which  a  third  of 
the  central  plants  are  provided.  On  the  30tii  of  last  June  the 
principal  stations  numbered  162,  and  the  secondary  stations  104, 
making  a  total  of  ZSG. 

If  one  understands  by  the  capacity  of  a  plant  that  which  the  sta- 
tion itself  can  actually  give  with  eristing  apparatus,  then  the 
principal  stations  represent  ft  capacity  of  169,930  kw,  distributed 
as  follows: 

148  stations  with  water-power,  or  92^  of  the  total  capacity. 
E  stations  with  steam-power,  or  3^  of  the  total  capacity. 
9  stations  with  gas-power,  or  5<f  of  the  total  capacity. 

The  104  secondary  stations  possess  altogether  about  9000  kw; 
thus  making  a  total  of  178,920  kw  for  both  principal  and  secondary 
stations. 

As  for  the  different  types  of  stations,  those  operated  by  water- 
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power  have  iccreaeed  from  96.5  p^  cent  to  97.5  per  cent;  titose 
vith  steam  and  gas  power  from  7.5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 

The  relative  number  of  gas  engines  and  steam  engines  has 
changed  but  little ;  gas  engines  are,  in  general,  employed,  as  before, 
by  the  smaller  stations,  while  steam  engines  are  utilized  by  a 
limited  number  of  the  larger  stations,  a  result  brought  about  by 
the  amount  of  average  power,  which  is  in  the  case  of  Btati(»98 
with  gas  engines,  180  kw;  of  those  with  steam  engines,  500  kw; 
of  those  with  hydraulic  power,  700  kw;  and  for  ali  together, 
660  kw. 

So  far  as  systems  of  current  are  concerned,  we  have,  of  the  162 
principal  stations,  95  with  alternating  dipbase  or  triphase  current; 
55  with  continuous  current,  and  18  with  both  continuous  and  alter- 
nating current  Of  the  secondary  stations,  70  employ  alternating, 
mono-  or  polyphase  current;  34  employ  continuous  current,  and 
10  employ  continuous  and  alternating  curreut.  Among  the  162 
principal  stati<»is,  we  find,  besides  the  14  emplc^ng  steam  or 
gas  engines,  25  stations  utilizing  not  only  water-power  but  also 
gas  or  steam  engines,  as  reserve  for  an  eventual  lack  of  water, 
or  for  any  ccsiceivable  interruption  of  service.  Of  these  25  sta- 
tions, IS  have  steam  engines,  5  have  gas  or  oil  engines  and  3 
hare  engines  of  both  kinds.  The  normal  capacity  represent«d  by 
the  25  plants  is  25,000  kw  for  water-power  and  10,000  kw  for  the 
engine  reserves.  These  reserves  show  progress  in  the  utilization  of 
water-power. 

The  idea  of  a  reserve  is  beginning  to  spread  also  to  secondary 
stations,  and  18  of  them  possess  gas  engines  and  one  a  steam 


Almost  all  the  principal  and  some  of  the  secondary  stations, 
belong  to  the  Union  of  Swiss  Electric  Central  Stations;  and  in 
the  proof  sheets  of  one  of  the  tables  of  statistics  now  being  printed 
for  its  annual  report,  1904-06,  are  contained  considerable  data 
concerning  120  plants.  These  data  furnish  us  with  information 
of  the  moat  detailed  character,  although  they  do  sot  apply  to  all 
the  120  etations  alike.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  change  of 
plant  due  to  variability  of  hydraulic  power,  we  have  data  for 
only  90  stations.  These  data  refer  to  maximum  and  minimum 
power.  The  former  r^resenta  140,000  kw;  the  latter,  85,000  kw, 
i.  e.  60  per  cent  of  the  maximum  power. 

As  regards  improvement  of  the  condition  of  power  by  means 
of  etorage  (hydraulic  or  electric)^  we  can  draw  no  sure  conclu- 
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biohb.  We  knov,  however,  that  some  stationa  have  increased  their 
storage  batteries  and  that  others  have  introduced  new  storage 
batteries. 

For  storage  hattdriefl,  we  have  data  referring  to  30  stations,  for 
which  we  find  generators,  10,000  kw;  storage  batteries,  4800  kw- 
hours,  or  42  per  cent  of  generator  capacity  for  one  hour. 

As  to  the  number,  size  and  power  of  engines  or  prime  moTers, 
in  the  statistics  of  120  stations  we  find  77  with  230  turbines 
HSS^S^t^S  110,000  kw;  25  having  some  steam  engines,  or  steam 
engines  alone,  aggregating  11,000  kw;  18  having  some  gas  or 
oil  engines,  or  gas  engines  alone,  aggregating  4500  kw.  For  sta- 
tions which  have  been  considered  in  last  year's  report,  we  find 
an  increase  in  turbines  from  100,000  to  110,000  kw,  or  10  pw 
cent;  an  increase  in  steam  engines  from  10,500  to  11,000  kw,  or 
5  per  cent;  an  increase  in  gas  and  oil  enginee  from  3500  to  4000 
kw,  or  14  per  cent. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  82 
plants,  having  a  normal  capacity  of  100,000  kw,  we  have  with  the 
aid  of  turbines  113,000  kw;  the  average  power  of  turbines  la 
400  kw;  of  steam  engines,  300  kw;  of  gas  and. oil  enginee,  10  kw. 
The  greatest  power  is  1300  hp  for  turbines;  1000  hp  for  steam 
engines,  and  380  hp  for  gas  engines. 

We  find  16  rotary  substations  containing  in  all  43  machines, 
representing  a  total  capacity  of  5000  kw,  and  showing  a  consider- 
able increase  in  comparison  with  last  year.  The  average  pow» 
of  the  machines  is  320  kw. 

Of  the  120  plants,  108  possess  electric  generators  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  greatest  capacity  represented  by  the 
generators  is  600  kw  for  continuous  current  and  870  kw  for  poly- 
phase current.  The  increase  of  power  in  the  case  of  generators 
is  32  per  cent  for  continuous  current,  28  per  cent  for  monophase, 
82  per  cent  for  polyphase,  and  30  per  cent,  on  an  average,  for  all 
systems  of  current 

It  should  be  noted  tiiat  the  highest  voltage  directly  produced 
is  2,250  volts  for  continuous  currents,  and  10,400  tor  alternating. 

Of  the  68  plants  with  alternating  current  here  considered,  66 
have  transforms  substations  aggregating  1630  transformers,  or 
24  on  an  average  per  station.  The  greatest  number  ia  found  at 
the  stations  of  Montbovon,  92;  Geneva,  78;  Qrande  Eau,  76; 
Kub^,  75;  Olten-Aarburg,  68.  The  larger  cil^  stations  possess 
numerous  substaticais,  Zurich  having  now  £8. 
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The  tranafonners  now  nninber  3,400,  or  50  for  each  station. 
The  greatest  number  is  found  at  Genera,  which  has  480;  Mon- 
treui,  240;  Olten-Aarburg,  185;  Rathhausen,  160;  Znrich,  120; 
MontboTon,  116;  Lucerne,  110.  The  highest  avrarage  of  capaci- 
ties of  transf<»inen  are  at  the  plants  of  Beznau,  110  kw;  Sander,. 
76;  Eani-et-Foret8,  56;  Kubel,  35. 

In  comparison  with  the  preceding  jear,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  transforming  stations  is  25  per  cent;  for  the  trams- 
formers  themselves,  30  per  cent;  for  the  capacity  of  all  trans- 
formers  (from  67,000  ta  109,000)  40  per  cait 

According  to  the  statislacs  of  the  Union,  the  systems  of  current 
are  divided  as  follows: 

Alternating,  monophase,  33  cases,  or  44  per  cent. 
Alternating,  diphase,  7  cases,  or  9  per  cent. 
Alternating,  triphase,  29  cases,  or  38  per  cent 
Series  continuous  current,  4  cases,  or  5  per  cent 
Parallel  continuous  current,  3  cases,  or  4  per  cent 

As  for  the  systems  of  distributing  current  used  in  the  installa- 
tion of  motors,  we  find  for  68  cases,  or  65  per  cent,  alternating 
current;  or  specifically,  monophase,  in  24  eases,  or  25  per  cent; 
diphase,  in  6  cases,  or  7  per  cent;  triphase,  in  38  cases,  or  33  per 
cent;  and  for  48  cases,  or  35  per  cent,  continuous  current,  as 
follows : 

.  Two-wire  systems,  20  cases;  three-wire  systems,  28  cases;  16 
stations  have  two  or  three  different  systems  of  current 

for  distribution  of  light,  with  alternating  current,  we  have  for 
the  monophase  system, two- wire,  16  cases;  monophase  system,  three- 
wire,  28  cases;  diphase  system,  3  cases;  triphase  system,  20  cases. 
For  the  continuous  current,  we  have  8  cases  of  two-wire  and  28 
cases  of  three- wire  system. 

Sixteen'stations  have  also  two  systems  of  distribution  of  current 
for  illuminating  purposes.  About  half  the  stations,  namely,  50, 
have  different  systems  of  distribution  for  motors  and  illumination. 

Aa  regards  power  for  distribution  of  light,  the  120  stations  fur- 
nish us  with  100  cases  thus  divided: 

Voltage:  100-105,  110-115,  120-125,  150-160,  200-210,  220-240. 
A  voltage  of  about  120  volts  is  most  generally  employed. 

As  to  voltage  of  transmission,  here  again  we  must  observe  an 
'jvidcnt  increase,  for  at  the  present  time  one  plant  (Beznau)  em- 
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ploye  S5,000  rolls;  two  plants  (Kapfer,  Ventayas)  emptor 
3  6,000  Tolts;  one  plant,  (Lac  de  Join)  employs  12,500  rolts,  and 
one  (Kubel)  employs  10,000  Tolta.  Then  we  have  eight  with 
8,000-10,000  volts,  all  with  alternating  current.  For  continuoue 
currait  we  find  one  plant  with  23,000  volta  (St.  Maurice,  Lan- 
sanne) ;  one  plant  with  14,400  volts  ( Combe- Garot-La  Chaui-de 
Fonds).  We  find  the  highest  pressure  not  in  a  public,  but  in  a 
private  plant,  that  of  the  Oerlikon  Works,  with  25,000-30,000 
volts,  alternating  current 

As  for  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current,  we  see  a  con- 
tinuous improvement.     For  the  principal  plants  we  have: 

Cycles  per  second.  Cases.  TotaL 

38,  43,  45,  46,  48  1  5 


50  40  40 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  frequency  of  50  cycles  per  second 
is  becoming  more  general. 

The  statistics,  which  we  have  endeavwed  to  make  more  complete 
by  the  data  furniBlied  ub  by  friends,  show  that  the  90  stations 
to  which  these  data  apply  posaeas  in  all  65,000  wooden  poles,  or 
97  per  cent;  1,200  openwork  iron  poles,  or  1,7  per  cent;  700  sup- 
ports  on  buildings,  or  1  per  cent. 

In  the  aerial  circuits  of  100  stations,  wc  find  32,000  wooden 
poles,  or  80  per  cent ;  8,000  supports  on  buildings,  or  20  per  cent 

As  regards  the  crossing  of  railroads  by  wires,  we  find  in  the 
case  of  transmission  lines,  that  108  out  of  120  stations  considered, 
there  are  240  crossings,  or  67  per  cent,  above  railroads ;  118  cross- 
ings, or  33  per  cent,  under  railroads.  These  last  crossings  are 
those  of  highest  tension.  Almost  all  these  transmission  lines  have 
lightning  arresters  of  the  horn  type.  Of  distributing  wires  we 
find  290  crossings  of  low-tension  wires,  or  73  per  cent,  above  rail- 
roads and  110,  or  27  per  cent,  under  railroads.  We  have  then, 
in  all,  530  crossings,  or  70  per  cent,  above  railroads  and  238,  or 
30  per  cent,  below. 

The  stations  considered  serve  720  localities.  Those  serving  the 
greatest  number  are:    Montbovon,  58,  3,800  kw;  La  Goule,  32, 
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1,500  kw;  Hagneck,  31,  3,600  kw;  Chfttel  St  DeniB,  25,  400  kw; 
Kanderwerk,  26,  4,500  kw;  Kubelwerk,  24,  2,200  kw;  QenCTa,  23, 
13,000  kw;  Rheinfelden,  11  (besidra  15  outside  of  Switzerland), 
11,200  kw;  Lac  de  Jonx,  20,  5,000  kw. 

The  territOTj  provided  fqr  by  the  120  Btationa  is  inhabited  b; 
2,300,000  people;  and  for  the  stations  considered  in  the  statistics 
of  the  preceding  year,  we  find  an  increase  of  fn»n  1,000,000  to 
1,300,000. 

The  Etations  which  provide  for  a  greater  mimbep  of  inhabitants 
are,  Zurich,  160,000;  Geneva,  120,000;  Bile,  118,000. 

As  r^ards  the  development  of  the  transmission  lines,  it  should 
be  observed  that  80  out  of  the  120  plants  considered  have  in  aerial 
wires  a  total  length  of  3,800  km,  and  in  underground  wires  a  total 
length  of  240  km ;  BO  that  the  total  length  is  3,240  km. 

The  greatest  lengths  are  found  for  the  plants  of;  Kander,  246 
km,  4,000  kw;  Montbovon,  220  km,  3,800  kw;  I41  Goule,  150  km, 
1,500  kw;  Hagneck,  130  km,  3,600  kw;  Eeznau,  120  km,  5,400  kw; 
Lac  de  Joux,  80  km,  5,000  kw.  Besides  these,  12  plants  have  a 
length  of  line  between  50  and  110  km.  The  maximum  distances 
of  transmission  are  also  on  the  increase,  for  instancy  St.  Maorice, 
60  km;  Montbovon,  55  km;  Kanderwerk,  52  km;  Beznau,  42  km; 
La  Goule,  36  km. 

Also,  for  12  stations  the  majcimum  distance  exceeds  20  km 
length  of  line.  We  have  an  avra-age  for  the  120  stations  possess- 
ing transmisBion  lines  14  km  as  the  greatest  distance.  For  those 
in  operation  the  preceding  year  this  average  was  13  km. 

As  regards  distributing  networks,*  90  stations  have  1,500  km 
length  of  line  in  aerial  wires,  and  30  stations  have  460  km  leftgth 
of  line  in  underground  wires.     The  greatest  lengths  are  as  follows : 
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Ab  to  the  relation  between  the  capscitrr  of  the  station  and  the 
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half  of  the  power  of  all  the  statioiiB  considered  in  the  statiBtics 
of  the  Union.  In  these  stations  we  find  employed  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes  an  amount  of  power  equal  to  680,000  lamps  of  60 
watts  each  —  34,000  kw;  for  heating  apparatus,  2,200  kw;  for 
motors,  33,000  kw;  total,  169,200  kw. 

Comparison  with  the  development  of  the  preceding  year  ^ows 
that  the  percentage  has  increased  both  is  the  case  of  motors  and 
for  illuminating  and  heating  distribntion. 

The  normal  output  of  this  group  of  stations  is  80,000  kw;  the 
average  utilization  is  therefore  only  88  per  cent  of  the  capacity; 
but  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland  this  figure  will  probably  be  larger, 
for  some  of  the  principal  stations  are  not  included  in  the  group 
considered.  It  will  perhaps  amount  to  100  p^  cent,  and  one 
might  consequently  draw  up  the  fdlowing  approximate  data  for 
all  the  stations  of  Switzerland  (kw  178,920) : 

For  lighting,  53  per, cent,  or  90,000  kw;  apparatus  for  heating, 
3  per  cent,  or  6000  kw;  motors,  44  per  cent,  or  75,000  kw.  Total, 
170,000  kw. 

For  motor  service  we  have  the  following  figures:  Of  the  120 
stations,  20  have  motors  in  service  only  outside  of  illumination 
hours;  31  have  motors  which  may  be  utilized  at  all  times,  includ- 
ing illumination  hours,  and  62  have  motors  of  both  kinds.  The 
number  and  power  of  these  motors  is  as  follows:  4,500  motors, 
39,000  kw,  in  service  at  all  times;  2,700  motors,  8,200  kw,  in  serv- 
ice only  outside  of  illumination  hours;  in  all,  7,200  motors, 
47,200  kw.  The  average  poti^er  of  motors  which  may  be  employed 
at  alt  times  without  restriction  is  9.5  kw;  of  motors  which  can  he 
used  only  in  the  daytime,  4,6  kw. 

The  greatest  average  power  of  the  motors  is  found  in  the  sta- 
tions of  Zurich,  140  kw;  Linthal,  110;  Beznau,  100.  The  mini- 
mum average  power  is  at  Sissach-Gelterkinden,  0.4  kw;  Le  Locle, 
1  kw;  Geneva,  1.2;  Olten-Aarburg  and  Neuehatel,  1.4. 

The  greatest  demand  of  all  lamps  burning  Bimultaneously  is 
70  per  cent,  or  22,500  kw,  while  the  motors  restricted  to  daylight 
service  require  100  per  cent;  consequently,  the  maximum  power 
of  the  latter  represents  one-third  of  that  used  for  illumination 
purposes,  while  the  preceding  year  it  represented  one-fourth.  One 
finds  an  increase  of  considerable  proportion  at  Burgdorf  (440  per 
cent) ;  at  Rheinfelden  (210  per  cent) ;  at  Eaux  et  Forets  (116 
per  cent).    Several  stations  begin  to  attach  greater  importance 
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to  tbe  nae  of  current  for  heating  apparatus,  eo  that  cooBiderable 
increase  is  found  at  St.  Gall  (224  per  cent) ;  B&le,  rural  district 
(205  pM-  crat) ;  Grande  Eau  (160  per  cent) ;  Birseck  (110  per 
cent) ;  Biel  (120  per  cent) ;  Burgdorf  (100  per  cent).  The  greats 
eet  percentage  for  increase  in  capacity  is  found  at  Brugg,  58; 
La  Chaux-de-FondB,  38;  St.  Gall,  30   ;Bile,  32;  Birseck,  24. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  stations  named  are  not  new, 
but  have  existed  for  many  years;  and  one  finds  an  increase  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  a  number  of  stations,  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
total  number. 

Few  the  stations  considered  here,  the  number  of  customers  on 
the  30Ui  of  last  June  was,  for  motors  used  only  during  daylight, 
for  82  plants,  1,500  subscribers;  for  other  motors,  for  80  plants, 
3,000  subscribers;  for  illumination,  for  120  plants,  42,000  sub- 
seribers;  for  heating  apparatus,  for  70  plants,  3,000  subscribers. 
The  average  installatiODB  are,  for  lighting,  18  lamps  of  50  watta 
each;  for  heating  apparatus,  0,95  kw;  for  daylight  motors,  4  kw; 
for  other  motors,  13  kw. 

Electric  meters  for  ampere-hours  and  watt-hours  for  continuous 
curr^t  are  employed  in  40  stations,  with  an  increase  of  32  per 
cent;  for  single-phase  alternating  current,  in  50  stations,  with  an 
increase  of  32  per  cent;  for  polyphase  alternating  current,  in  30 
stations,  with  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  Time  dials  are  in  34 
plants,  or  22  per  cent 

Many  plants  have  increased  the  number  of  their  electric  meters, 
such  as  Bheinfelden,  120  per  cent;  Burgdorf,  96  per  cent;  Brugg, 
65  per  cent;  Hagneck,  65  per  cent.  Even  in  time  dials  it  should 
be  observed  that  there  is  an  increase  of  150  per  cent  at  Coire; 
100  per  cent  at  Berne  and  Oerlikon,  and  75  at  Burgdorf.  But 
the  number  of  time  dials  has,  in  general,  diminished  to  22  per 
c^t  of  the  total  number  of  meters,  which  fact  must  be  attributed 
to  the  progressive  diminution  in  the  price  of  electric  meters. 

In  the  utilization  of  energy  with  relation  to  maximum  capa- 
city and  annual  consumption,  we  have  data  for  only  15  plant?, 
not  all  of  the  most  important.  The  data  are  as  follows:  I^laxi- 
mum  activity  of  plants  in  motor  current,  3,800  kw;  current  for 
illumination,  4,400  kw;  total,  8,200  kw. 

The  annual  activity  of  these  15  plants  would  give  a  total  of 
18,000,000  kw-hours,  which  would  correspond  to  1,380  hours  of 
complete  annual  utilization ;  to  2,350  hours  activity  with  maximum 
power,  and  1,830  hours  activity  with  normal  power. 
Vol.  II  — 14 
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For  the  15  stations  ve  hare  ttie  following  distribution : 

LIghttns      Joint  MTTfw 
U0T0B8.  (per  cent).      (pec  cent) . 

For  actual  power  in  kw,  39  per  cent 61  100 

For  maximum  power,  50  per  cent 57  100 

Annual  power  in  kw-hours,  6i  per  cent. ...  36  100 

The  data  of  50  stations  here  considered  show  7  with  a  coefficient 
of  utilization  of  power  above  0.9  and  even  as  high  as  1.0;  and 
8  others  with  a  coefficient  of  0.8  and  as  high  as  0.9.  Only  5  sta- 
tions have  a  coefficient  below  0.6 ;  the  30  others  go  from  0.5  to  0.8. 

The  stations  with  80  per  cent,  or  more  than  80  per  cent,  ntiliza- 
Hon  of  their  power  are  midway  between  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  employing,  however,  as  much  as  1,500  kw.  In  general,  w* 
have  a  utilization  of  activity  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
70  per  cent. 

We  shall  define  coefficient  of  utilization  of  possible  energy  as 
the  ratio  of  the  effective  activity  of  a  station  in  kw-houre  to  that 
which  would  have  been  possible  by  using  full  power.  The  stations 
for  which  we  have  this  co^cient  are  34  in  number;  and  the  coef- 
ficient, in  the  case  of  two-thirds  of  the  stations,  varies  between 
one-tenth  and  two-tenths,  and  is  high  only  for  one-third.  Far 
6  stations  it  is  as  high  as  60  per  cent  and  even  55  per  cent.  The 
latter  constitute  stations  which  are  specially  situated,  and  condi- 
tioned by  various  factors  which  influence  the  utilization,  e.  g., 
special  tax  on  meters,  and  prices  fluctuating  according  to  season 
(Zug) ;  many  motors  restricted  to  operation  in  the  daytime  and 
during  the  summer  season  (Sihlwerk,  Les  Cl^) ;  combinaticm 
of  the  most  intense  light  with  the  masimum  of  water  and  bo  forth. 
But,  in  general,  these  figures  prove  that  the  utilization  of  energy 
annually  possible  is  still  lees  than  it  should  be,  and  so  it  will  re- 
main 80  long  as  the  methods  used  up  to  the  present  day  are  adhered 
to.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance  to  seek  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  higher  percentage  of  utilization,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  will  have  to  be  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  means  of  storage,  and  on  the  other,  in  new  methods  for 
the  useful  consumption  of  energy. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  installations  of  Switzerland  have  been  made, 
in  90  far  as  the  materials  of  electric  traction  are  concerned,  by  tt)e 
following  large  Swiss  firms:  Brown,  Boveri  ft  Co.,  of  Baden 
(Argovie) ;  Ateliers  de  Construction  d'Oerlikon  (Zurich) ;  So(n£t£ 
de  I'Industrie  41ectrique  et  de  la  Mecanique  (Craeva);  Soci^ti 
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d'£l«ctriciti  Alioth  de  MuencheoBtein  (Bale) ;  Schweizerische 
Wagonsfabrtk  Ae  Scblieren  (Zurich).  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  installations  now  in  process  of  coDBtmctaon.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  tranBformation  in  the  traction  syBtem  of  the  principal 
railroads  of  Switzerland — which  hare  been  already  bonght  up  by 
the  confederation,  or  will  be  purchased  in  a  Bbort  time  —  will  be 
accomplished  by  these  great  houses,  which  are  now  engaged  in 
experimenting  on  their  own  account,  being  encouraged  and  finan- 
cially assieted  in  these  experiments  by  the  federal  government. 
Among  these  experiments,  thoee  recently  made  with  great  success 
between  Oerlikon  and  Seebach  by  the  "  tTsines  d'Oerlikon "  are 
specially  noteworthy. 

The  turbines  for  hydraulic  installationB  have  almost  all  been 
furnished  by  Swiss  houses,  especially  the  following:  Eacher-Wyes, 
of  Zurich;  Societe  Anonyme  d*Sllectricit^,  formerly  Rieter  ft  Co., 
of  Winterthur;  Piceart,  Pietet  &  Cie,  of  GencTa. 

The  operation  of  public  and  private  plants,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  of  both  personnel  and  public,  is  r^ulated  by 
the  Techanical  Inspectorate  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Electricians. 
This  inspectorate,  which  ie  subject  to  the  committee  of  supervieion 
of  institutions  controlled  by  the  association,  has  been  financially 
aided  by  the  state  to  the  amount  of  40,000  fr.  a  year,  beginning 
in  February  1893,  —  the  date  when  the  law  relative  to  ebctric 
installations  of  both  low-  and  high-tension  current  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  observance  of  this  law  is  aitnisted  to  the  care 
of  the  same  inspectorate,  to  which  all  requisite  authority  has  been 
granted. 

One  may  say  that  the  projected  plants  are  innumerable.  Note- 
worthy, particularly,  is  the  one  now  being  studied  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  canton  of  Zurich  (60,000  hp) ;  that  of  Poschiavino 
and  of  the  water-power  of  Val  Bregaglia  in  the  Grisons  of  50,000 
hp.  a  pnrt  of  the  power  of  which  is  to  be  exported  to  Italy;  and 
of  the  Rheinfelden  Society,  which  has  drawn  up  for  the  town  of 
Bflle  a  project  for  two  plants,  to  be  situated  on  the  Rhine,  of 
15,000  hp  each.  The  canton  of  Tessin  also  proposes  to  export 
electric  energy  to  Italy,  after  having  secured  from  the  state  tiie 
right  to  employ  water-powers  still  unused,  following  in  this  the 
eiample  of  the  canton  of  Fribourg.  The  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
fpderation,  on  the  other  hand,  have  appointed  a  commission  to 
draw  up  a  law  which  gives  to  the  federal  government  the  right 
«f  preference  over  all  water-powers  which  it  may  need  for  electric 
traction  on  the  milroads  of  the  state. 
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Chainuan  Scorr:  A  frequency  of  50,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  beat 
selected  by  Uie  British  itandBrda  committee,  and  proposed  for  the  standard 
for  Great  Britain,  with  26  aa  a  lower  frequency. 

Dr.  laviB  Bell,  Secretary:  And  in  that  the  Secretary  should  add  that 
50  waa  the  frequency  of  the  first  four  or  five  polyphase  plants  Jastalled 
in  this  country  and  afterwards  the  frequency  was  raised  to  60,  under,  I 
suppose,  the  idea  that  the  old  high-frequency  trausformers  could  be  used 
to  advantage  by  not  cutting  down  the  frequency  too  far.  Everybody  who 
tried  titem  came  to  grief,  but  although  they  came  to  grief  the  frequency 
was  still  persisted  in,  so  that  we  have  the  curious  and  anomalous  condition 
in  this  country  of  having  a  frequenry  of  60  largely  used  for  lighting  and 
power  and  2&  instead  of  30  as  a  common  frequency  for  the  large  power 

Chairman  Scott:  The  paper  which  has  been  presented  strikes  me  aa 
one  of  particular  interest  in  many  ways.  It  shows  the  very  general  use 
of  electrical  energy  from  water  power  in  Switzerland,  where  there  ara 
probably  more  water-powers  per  square  mile,  and  where  civilization  is 
present  for  utilizing  these  powers,  to  a  greater  extent,  than  is  perhaps 
the  case  anywhere  else.  The  large  number  of  installations  in  the  rela- 
tively small  country,  the  variety  and  the  types  of  apparatus  used,  as  given 
by  these  statistics,  offer  us  a  good  view,  and  make  a  valuable  paper  for 
a  congress  of  this  kind  as  showing  the  status  and  present  condition  of  work 
in  Switzerland.  I  think  that  some  of  the  points  brought  up  may  suggest 
others  to  you,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  discussion  upon  thi» 

I}r.  F.  A.  C.  Perbine:  In  comparing  Swiss  work  with  work  in  this 
country,  one  of  the  moat  notable  features  is  the  high  value  of  the  toad 
factor.  There  are  only  Ave  stations  of  the  entire  list  in  Switserlaml  In 
which  the  ratio  of  the  average  to  the  maximum  power  is  less  than  one-half, 
and  there  are  Ave  stations  mentioned  In  which  the  average  is  above  nine- 
tenths  of  the  maximum.  In  this  country  I  know  of  but  one  station  in 
which  the  average  is  as  high  as  nine-tenths  of  the  maximum,  and  there  are- 
a  considerable  number  of  stations  in  this  country  where  the  load  factor 
is  not  over  thirty  per  cent.  That  indicates  in  Switzerland  a  very  intelli- 
gent user  as  well  as  a  very  careful  manager  of  stations.  A  large  number 
of  motors  are  mentioned  in  this  paper  as  being  operated  entirely  out- 
side of  the  peak  hours  of  the  load ;  comparatively  few  station  managers 
in  this  country  have  been  able  to  induce  their  customers  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  power  from  water  to  them  sufficiently  to  induce  them 
to  accept  a  contract  which  insisted  on  their  keeping  entirely  off  the  peak. 
The  voltage  of  transmission  in  reference  to  the  distance  of  transmission 
seems  to  be  lower  than  that  used  in  this  country.  The  longest  transmission 
is  about  fifty  mites,  and  the  highest  voltage  about  twenty-five  thousand 
volts.  That  gives  600  volts  per  mile,  and  one  would  judge  from  hearing 
the  statistics,  that  the  average  in  Switzerland  was  considerably  less  than 
500  volts  per  mile.  Here,  according  to  the  statistics  presented  by  the 
TransmisEion  Committee  of  the  Institute,  the  average  voltage  seems  to  be' 
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about  600  volts  per  mile,  and  running  up  to  about  1,000  or  more.  It  JB 
alao  remarkable  that  Switzerland  has  at  least  four  direct- current  distribu- 
tion plants,  and  in  one  of  these  the  voltage  runs  up  to  3,000  volta  and  in 
one  to  14,000.  The  plant  of  that  character  has  disappeared  entirel]^  from 
this  country,  although  the  first  long-distance  transmission  plant  that  was 
installed  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  of  this  character,  iustAlled 
by  Mr.  N.  S.  Keith  in  California.  In  general,  our  engineers  hare  beliered 
that  it  was  more  disadvantageous  to  take  care  of  the  high -potential  com- 
mutator than  to  meet  such  diudvantagas  as  may  occur  with  the  alter' 
nnting-current  distribution.  The  very  small  average  power  from  the 
motors  is  also  noticeable.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  average  power  is 
considerably  less  than  ten  horse  power.  In  this  counti;,  while  we  have 
not  the  ezoellent  statistics  that  are  obtained  by  this  Swiss  society,  obser- 
vation would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  average  is  considei«blj  higher, 
and  the  maximum  of  power  for  motors  much  greater.  We  have  in  consider- 
able numbers  cases  at  least  as  high  ta  1,000  kw  per  individual  motor, 
Another  noticeable  feature  seems  to  be  that  in  such  a  small  country  as 
Switserland,  they  have  not  used  the  obvious  advantage  that  would  eorae 
from  the  inter-communication  and  inter- connection  between  plants.  In 
this  country,  the  plants  that  are  commercially  the  moat  euccesaful,  are 
those  liKTing  more  than  one  generating  station,  and  in  which  the  generat- 
ing stations  are  inter-connected,  running  in  parallel  and  aiding  each  other. 
Id  a  few  part«  of  this  country  thia  has  been  done  even  by  rival  plants.  In 
fact,  the  longest  transmission  that  has  ever  been  used  practically  was 
where,  on  account  of  accident  to  a  station,  power  was  bought  from  a  rival, 
and  transmitted  2EW  miles  for  a  considerable  period  during  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  station  damaged.  This  advantage  of  the  inter-communication 
of  wat«r-pawer  stations  has  also  reduced  the  relative  importance  of  the 
steam  auxiliary  which  is  so  marked  in  these  Swiss  examples.  The  laige 
amount  of  power  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  country  is  notable  and  the 
complete  utilization  of  all  possible  water-power  are  the  most  striking 
things  to  an  American  mind  in  reading  these  Swiss  statistics. 

'Chairman  Scott:  Can  Mr.  Button  give  us  the  total  length  of  circuits 
which  are  connected  together  into  one  general  inter-connected  net-work; 
also  the  maximum  distance  over  which  power  is  transmitted  t 

Mr.  R.  S.  HxTTTON  r  I  haven't  those  figures  accurately.  As  I  remember, 
the  total  length  of  the  transmission  circuits  of  the  California  Gas  A  Elec- 
tric Corporation  is  approximately  TOO  miles.  The  two  largest  stations, 
as  connected  by  the  circuits,  are  about  300  miles  apart.  These,  when  tied 
in  parallel,  would  not  of  course  represent  the  total  length  of  transmission 
of  300  miles,  but  there  have  been  occasions  where  one  plant,  being  some- 
what disabled,  the  length  of  transmission  has  been  somewhat  in  excess 
of  half  the  distance  between  them.  Not  only  have  these  plants  been  tied 
in  parallel,  but  several  others  are  feeding  in  at  various  points  along  the 
line,  generating,  not  only  at  different  voltages,  but  at  a  different  number 
of  phases,  which  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  paralleled  by  transformation. 

Chairman  Soon  then  read  hia  address  to  the  Section, 
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The  Datioiial  and  int^iiational  ezpositioiiB  held  in  America 
mark  certain  fairly  definite  eras  in  electrical  development. 

In  1876,  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  the  telephone  was  an- 
nounced. There  was  a  dynamo  which  could  supply  one  arc  lamp. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  exposition  wae  a  great  engine  of 
1000  hp. 

In  1884  an  electrical  conference  vas  held  in  Philadelphia.  By 
this  time  electric  lighting  was  assuming  commercial  significance. 
There  were  numerous  stations  supplying  arc  lights  and  incandes- 
cent lights.  Some  of  these  were  beginning  to  pay  dividends, 
marking  the  passage  of  the  electrical  industry  from  the  experi- 
mental to  the  commercial  stage.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
apparatus  was  crude  and  inefficient,  there  were  few  stationary 
motors,  the  railway  motor  and  the  alternating  current  had  no 
commercial  significauce. 

By  1893,  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  elec- 
trical matters  were  assuming  an  extended  engineering  and  com- 
mercial development  Engine-type  generators  for  alternating  and 
direct  current  were  being  introduced.  The  street-railway  motor 
was  just  banning  to  operate  cars  heavier  than  the  ordinary  street 
car,  although  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  New  York  city  wa« 
etarting  a  cable  road.  Electrical  exhibits  were  in  great  promi- 
nence at  the  exposition,  but,  in  looking  back  over  a  decade,  the 
most  striking  feature  is  that  certain  things  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon were  there  simply  as  exhibits. 

The  rotary  converter  was  a  curiosity  in  1893.  It  began  its  com- 
mercial work  a  few  years  afterward  and  did  not  become  a  very 
important  elemaat  in  electrical  systems  until  four  or  five  years 
later.  In  a  discussion  upon  power  transmission  at  the  Electrical 
Congress  held  that  summer,  an  electrical  engineer  from  California 
made  this  statement:  "I  wish  to  say  definitely  that  t»  the  in- 
vestor in  California  to-day,  the  successfnl  machine  for  long  dis- 
[8UI 
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tance  tranamisBion  of  power  electrically  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  the  inventors  and  promoters,  or  in  some  beautiful  advertise- 
ment." There  had  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years  a  single-phase 
transmiesioQ  of  about  300  kw  at  10,000  volts  a  distance  of  less 
than  30  miles  for  lighting.  There  were  a  few  plants  transmitting 
power  bj  single-phase  synchronous  motors  at  voltages  of  about  3000. 
Although  polyphase  generators  were  in  us^  there  was  no  plant 
transmitting  polyphase  current  at  high  voltage.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly a  friend  announcing  to  me  during  the  Congress  that  it  had 
just  been  (rfBcially  determined  to  nee  polyphase  alternating  cur- 
rent instead  of  direct  current  for  the  Xiagara  Falls  Powra:  Com- 
pany, The  contract  for  the  Niagara  generators  was  closed  several 
months  later.  The  Folsom-Sacramento  transmission,  which  I 
believe  may  be  classed  as  the  first  polyphase  high  voltage  system 
in  Arnica,  was  not  undertaken  until  the  following  year. 

Id  the  Congress  of  1904,  the  section  which  has  to  do  with  elec- 
tric power  transmiesion  deals  therefore  with  a  branch  of  engineer- 
ing which  has  had  its  commercial  development  within  the  past 
decade,  and,  furtbermore,  the  great  bulk  of  that  which  has  com- 
mercial value  and  engineering  interest  does  not  date  back  more 
than  half  of  that  time. 

Approximate  statistics  show  that  the  apparatus  manufactured 
by  the  leading  American  companies  for  power  transmission  at 
10,000  volts  or  higher  provides  for  the  transmission  of  approxi- 
mately ljS50,000  hp,  all  by  polyphase  current.  These  striking 
figures  indicate  a  quantitative  or  commercial  development,  which 
is,  however,  no  more  remarkable  than  the  qualitative  or  engineer- 
ing development.  The  elementary  diagram  of  a  power  transmis- 
sion system  with  generator,  raising  transformers,  tranEmissioD  line 
and  lowering  transformers  has  been  developed  into  great  systems 
with  many  power-houses,  with  networks  of  high-tension  circuits 
connecting  many  sub-stations,  which  in  turn  have  distributing  cir- 
cuits with  very  exacting  requirements.  Substantially  every  ele- 
ment in  the  systtm  from  the  generator  shaft  to  the  incandescent 
lamp,  or  motor  pulley,  has  required  the  constant  attention  of  the 
designer  and  engineer.  Generator  and  transformer  design,  ^pes 
of  windings  and  of  insulation,  switchboard,  switches,  instruments, 
protective  apparatus,  insulators,  pins  and  line  construction  have 
all  passed  through  many  stages  of  development  since  the  early 
plants  were  installed.  Each  advance  in  voltage,  each  increase  in 
power,  each  increase  of  distance,  '"^acb  station  or  sub-station  added 
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to  a  Gyetem  has  increaaed  former  difficulties  and  has  brought  forth 
new  ones. 

Problems  of  transmission  are  not  probl^ns  which  can  be  solved 
in  the  laboratory  alone.  Apparatus  must  meet  the  precise  con- 
ditions of  operation  and  be  judged  by  experience. 

The  transmission  problem,  moreover,  is  not  one  pertaining  to 
a  single  plant.  The  cmditions  of  climate  and  of  service  require- 
ments are  varied.  That  which  is  successful  in  one  place,  and  for 
a  given  kind  of  service,  may  be  wholly  inadequate  elsewhere. 

The  general  engineering  problems  involved  in  high-tension 
transmissioB  are  not  tiioee  for  the  individual,  but,  broadly  speak- 
ing, they  are  for  the  engineering  profession.  We  will  not  succeed 
by  isolation  but  by  cooperation.  He  who  does  not  contribute  to 
the  general  fund  of  experience  and  he  who  doee  not  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others  Is  narrow  and  short-sighted.  Competition 
and  rivalry  should  not  limit  and  restrict  progreafl,  but  should  urge 
to  better  attainmentB.  Kesearch  and  experience,  theory  and  prac- 
tice must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Well  may  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  progress,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  which  has  been  made  in  the  past 
decade,  but  we  have  reached  no  limit,  no  resting  place.  There 
is  ev«y  indication  that  the  growing  applications  and  the  demands 
for  power,  the  enlar^ng  radius  which  high  pressures  make  prac- 
ticable will  bring  more  difficult  and  more  exacting  problems  to 
the  engineer  and  will  lead  to  results  which  in  future  may  make 
our  present  record  simply  the  small  beginnings  of  what  is  to 
follow. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  polyphase  system  when  it  wae 
adopted  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and  the  selection 
of  25  cycles,  a  radical  departure  from  the  practice  and  the  preva- 
lent ideas  of  that  time,  was  eSective  in  making  this  frequency 
a  recognized  standard. 

A  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  power  developments  at 
Nia^ra  Falls  are  significant  and  typical.  From  the  first,  a  large 
portion,  usually  the  greater  part,  of  the  power  developed  has  been 
consumed  by  processes  or  industries  which  were  not  yet  invented 
or  perfected  at  the  time  that  the  Niagara  developm^it  was  under- 
taken. The  initial  installation  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Ctnn* 
pany  consisted  of  three  generators  with  a  combined  output  of 
15,000  hp,  although  wheel  pits  were  provided  for  two  more  units. 
The  first  power  was  delivered  commercially  in  1S95,  nine  years 
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ago.  EztensioiiB  have  been  rapid.  This  company  has  generators 
aggregating  over  100,000  fap  installed.  Another  company  is  de- 
veloping 25,000  hp  electrically,  and  plants  are  now  under  actiTe 
constmction  for  an  additional  output  of  nearly  600,000  hp. 

Many  of  the  electrical  qUeBtions  which  are  of  particular  interest 
at  the  preaent  time  are  not  broad  and  general,  they  are  specific 
and  in  detail,  they  are  with  regard  to  the  particular  type,  or  form 
of  apparatus,  or  method  of  construction.  In  recent  conferences 
with  the  engineers  of  three  transmission  eystems  I  found  that  each 
had  a  particular  element  in  his  system  which  was  the  source  of 
most  of  his  trouble,  and  yet,  in  two  of  the  cases  the  elements  moet 
liable  to  give  rise  to  trouble  caused  little  or  no  appreliension  in 
either  of  the  other  plants.  The  difficulties  in  one  place  may  not 
be  the  diificultieB  in  other  places.  Hence  the  value  of  free  inter- 
change of  experience  and  of  data. 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  the  cost  of  a  great  exposition  might 
well  be  borne  by  the  general  government  as  there  would  be  value 
returned  through  tiie  indirect  impetus  given  to  its  citizens.  Even 
from  the  inspiration  given  to  a  single  individual  there  might  ccone 
results  which  would  justify  the  whole  cost  We  have  corns  to- 
gether for  interchange  of  information  and  of  ideas.  Fortunate 
will  we  be  if,  supplementing  the  mutual  helpfulness  and  assistance 
which  is  sure  to  follow,  there  may  be  also  an  outlining  and  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  problems  of  the  future.  It  is  well  to  look  to 
the  details  of  our  present  apparatus  and  systems,  we  must  be  awake 
also  to  the  discovery  of  things  which  are  radically  new  in  mate- 
rials, in  design,  in  method,  which  may  better  solve  the  problems 
we  now  have  and  which  may  enable  us  to  enter  into  new  fields. 

DisousBioir. 
Ch^ntum  Soorr;  Let  me  speftk  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  ofBcers  of  tbia 
Seetion.  I  think  the  flnt  power  trananission  which  cbd  be  considered 
l>roadl7  electric  power  transniission  on  a  fairly  long-dietance  and  definite 
Male  WB4  the  one  at  Telluride,  Colorado,  a  100-hp.  motor  operated  over  a 
J*w  miles  at  3,000  volts.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
dcaigniiig  and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  system  for  that  operation, 
■0  that  I  think  I  take  a  juat  pride  in  having  had  sometiiing  to  do  with 
the  first  American  power-transmission  system.  Dr.  Bell,  our  secretary, 
was  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  referred; 
ha  was  on  his  way  to  Redlsnda,  Cal.,  to  put  in  operation  the  Redlanda 
plant,  which  transmitted  three-phaae  currents  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
htmdred.  volta  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  was  at  the  time  the  largest 
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power  traiumiMioii.  A  little  later,  I  think  the  next  year,  it  Wka  he,  if  I 
mra  correct,  wbo  started  the  FolBoni-SMramento  plant  which  1  have  classed 
a*  the  first  r^  pol/phase  high-tension  transniissioD  plant.  So  that  among 
four  offiMrs  jou  hare  the  pioneers  in  the  business. 

Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Pebbihk:  What  was  the  daU  of  the  Standard  Consolidated 
Plant  of  Bodie! 

Chairman  ScotTt  At  Bodie,  Cal.,  a,  plant,  practically  a  duplicate  of 
the  TelJurfde  plant,  was  put  in  operation  in  1SQ2  or  the  b^inning  of  1893. 

Dr.  Bell:  A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  early  state  of  the  art  majr 
poasiblj  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  members.  I  renieniber  very  well  the 
Hrst  start  at  polyphase  alternating-current  transmission.  It  was  in 
1892  when  the  two  great  rival  companies  were  oMnpeting  commercially, 
and  both  of  them  struggling  with  the  possibilities  of  transmission.  I  re- 
member coming  that  year  to  take  charge  of  tranamissioii  worlc  for  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  finding  as  a  heritage  a  contract  in  Walla 
Walla,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  for  a  transmission  of  five  miles,  to  the 
nmount  of  about  IGO  horse-power.  At  that  time,  1892,  we  were  practically 
lacking  in  this  country  any  means  of  doing  that  work.  The  heritage  had 
come  in  the  form  of  a  contract  fbr  high-voltage  direct-current  machine* 
and  there  was  at  that  time  in  America  no  manufacturer  who  would  tackle 
the  proposition  of  making  150  horse-power  direct-current  machines  to 
transmit  power  five  miles  at  any  kind  of  efficiency.  The  proposition  as 
originally  brought  before  me  included  a  2000-volt  machine  and  there  waa 
not  a  maker  in  this  country  who  dared  wrestle  with  building  a  ZOOO-volt 
machine  of  that  capacity.  The  contract  nad  to  be  filled,  and  I  remember 
almost  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  in  taking  hold  of  that  transmission  work 
was  to  find  some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  was  done  by 
using  a  single-phase  lighting  machine,  160  lew,  at  each  end,  and  starting 
the  synchronous  motor,  which  took  all  the  power,  t^  means  of  throwing 
the  exciters  of  the  two  machines  at  extra  high-voIta(^  upon  the  line  and  so 
getting  up  speed.  That  plant  may  tie  running  yet;  it  was  running  up  to 
three  or  four  years  ago.  By  Uie  next  year,  progress  had  been  rapid  and  the 
three-phase  generators  were  worked  out  so  that  that  first  Redlauda  plant 
was  sold  in  February  or  March,  1893,  and  got  installed  just  after  the 
Electrical  Congress,  without  any  considerable  difliciilty.  On  that  occasion, 
I  beliere,  two  three-phasers  were  commercially  worked  in  parallel  for  the 
first  time,  ^te  plant  was  sold  under  a  guaranty,  stimulated  by  the  engi' 
neers  of  the  company  of  which  our  honored  president  has  long  been  the  elec- 
trical light;  a  guaranty  that  required  operating  in  parallel,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  doubt  that  lingered  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  as 
to  whether  it  could  be  done.  A  time  came  when  both  generators  were 
installed  and  the  president  of  the  company  rode  up  through  the  canyon  on 
a  short  hunting  trip,  and  as  he  went  through  the  station,  and  saw  the 
preparatitms  made  for  paralleling  the  machines,  suggested  that  he  would 
tike  to  see  that  guaranty  fulfilled  then  and  there.  I  rememt>er  taking  — 
not  my  life  but  my  nerve  in  my  hands,  snd  parallelizing  then  and  there 
the  machines,  and,  for  a  wonder,  they  went  together  without  the  slightest 
ditllculty.  I  say,  for  a  wonder  — I  knew  from  experlmenta  in  the  labora- 
tory they  must  go  together,  and  I  knew  perfectly  welt  when  thciy  wer* 
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■ynchroDiied  the;  would  go  togethftr,  but  coBSdentially,  I  ma;  be  here 
jnstitled  in  aafing  thkt  the  next  two  or  three  timet  we  tried  to  parallel 
those  machines  there  waa  trouble.  That  was  the  first  of  the  Amerion 
polyphase  plants,  if  I  possibly  except  a  pair  of  little  generators  which 
were  then  running  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  aggregating  70  lew  or  35  kw  apiece. 
They  were  machines  which  had  been  remodeled  from  the  old  aingle-phasers 
and  bad  surface-wound  armatures,  giving  500  volts  or  tbercabouta,  and  the 
history  of  the  installation  of  those  two  maebines  may  be  of  interest. 
Another  contract  had  been  taken  and  was  passed  on  to  me  at  the  same 
time,  to-wit:  in  1802, —  a  proposition  lor  transmitting  power  five  miles, 
in  Ctmcord,  N.  H.,  for  the  purpose  of  running  small  motors.  That  con- 
tract had  been  cloeed  with  the  specification  of  using  two  SOO-volt  generators 
connected  on  a  three-wire  system.  After  much  labor  I  succeeded  in  pur- 
■uading  the  agents  and  the  buyers  to  the  point  of  using  three-phase 
apparatus.  Some  of  the  three-phase  motors  were  delivered  and  it  was 
necessarj,  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  large  machines,  which  was 
waiting  the  completion  of  the  dam,  to  do  something  toward  supplying 
enstomers  with  motors.  The  company  did  not  desire  to  put  in  any 
more  SOO-volt  continuous-current  motors,  so  two  or  three  —  three,  I 
think,  —  polyphase  induction  motors  —  the  first  in  commercial  use  in 
this  country  —  were  shipped  up  there  and  the  two  little  generators 
were  sent  up  after  them  and  installed  in  a  steam-driven  slation.  Those, 
I  believe,  were  actually  the  first  polyphase  machines  which  were  in 
BBC  in  this  country.  Somewbat  later,  another- interesting  plant  was 
insUIIed,  In  TaftTille,  Conn.  It  was  a  duplicate  of  the  Redlands  pUnt, 
practically,  on  k  five-mile  transmissitm,  which  is  not  at  all  notable 
but  at  least  iDteresting  as  being  the  first  transmission  for  driving  rail- 
way generators  for  street-car  service.  They  were  driven  in  connection 
with  other  mill  machinery  by  a  ZSO-hp.  synchronous  motor,  the  synchronous 
motor  having  auxiliary  windings  in  the  field  and  being  started  as  an 
iodnction  motor.  In  connection  with  that  plant  some  of  the  early  diffi- 
culties are  forcibly  brought  to  mind.  There  were  no  insulators  at  that  time 
adequate  for  use  as  pull-off  insulators  in  keeping  up  the  line,  and  during 
one  whole  afternoon  we  ran  the  railway  and  the  mills  of  1,700  looms  with 
arcs  breaking  every  few  minutes  across  the  insulators  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  while  an  industrious  assistant  of  mine,  perched  ifa  an  enormous  pile 
of  dirt  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  excavation  of  the  tailrace,  was 
inalring  (to  use  a  Hibemianism)  snow-balls  out  of  the  dirt  and  throwing 
them  at  the  insulators  to  break  the  arcs.  Such  were  some  of  the  asperities 
with  which  we  had  to  ecwtend  In  the  very  early  days,  but  those  days  were, 
providentially,  soon  ended. 

Mr.  E.  KiLDDSiT  Boott:  There  is  an  impression  in  Europe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  polyphase  alternating  current  at  Niagara  followed  directly 
from  the  sueoeas  of  the  Tivoli-Rome  Installation.  I  remember  going  down 
to  see  that  particular  plant  soon  after  it  was  started,  about  IS92,  and  on 
signing  the  register,  I  remember  seeing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Niagara  commission.  I  really  believe  that  the  instant  and  complete  sue- 
MM  of  that  particular  installation  had  great  weight  with  them.    We  have 
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not  mud)  to  show  in  England  in  tranamiHsion  of  power,  in  the  ekrly  da;^ 
but  perhaps  I  maj  be  allowed  to  remind  you  of  the  pioneer  work  of  Fer- 
ranti,  when  he  tranimitted  power  hj  alternating  currents  from  Deptford 
to  London,  eleven  milea  at  10,000  voltt.  He  proved  that  it  was  poeiible 
to  troDBniit  power  at  such  a  high  pressure  through  underground  insulated 
eables.  That  was  a  very  important  thing  for  uB  to  know.  We  were  not 
then  allowed  to  run  bare  high-pressure  wires.  Our  Board  of  Trade  is  much 
'  more  reasanafale  now,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Mr.  Scott  has  mentioned  that  a  large  amount  of  tranamission  work  hat 
been  done  within  the  last  five  years,  and  especiallj  on  the  Paciflo  coast. 
Is  not  this  traceable  to  the  peculiar  geographical  advantages  therel  The 
very  high  falls  enable  you  to  use  the  tangential  wat«r  wheel,  which  ia 
the  moet  beautifully  simple,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  prime  mover  in  the 
world.    The  steam-turbine  cannot  compare  with  It. 

I  am  now  engaged  on  a  plant  in  North  Wales,  where  we  are  using  power 
from  a  lake  on  Mount  Snowdon,  and  we  have  a  fall  there  of  1160  feet; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  such  another  case  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  two 
or  three  others  of  900  feet;  but  they  require  expensive  hydraulic  works 
to  develop  them.  When  I  came  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  Snowdon 
plant,  I  was  specially  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  a  plant  driven  l^ 
high-pressure  tangential  water-wheels.  With  high  falls,  the  water  is  gen- 
erally pure  and  free  from  sand,  as  well  as  from  organisms  that  cause 
growth  in  pipes.  On  low  falls,  the  water  is  much  more  likely  to  contain 
organisms,  and  machines  have  had  to  be  invented  to  scrape  out  the  pipes. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  you  have  pure  water,  in  some  cases  from  glacial 
streams,  and  the  reason  why  so  much  power  transmission  has  centered 
there  is  largely  due  to  those  high  falls. 

Chairman  Soott:  The  last  speaker  m^ttioned  one  of  the  geological  con- 
ditions which  has  favored  our  transmissions  in  California,  namely,  the 
mountain  ranges  and  the  high  falls.  There  is  another  wbich  I  think  has 
been  equally  favorable  to  water-power  development,  and  that  !s  the  lack 
of  coal.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  high  and  water-power  is  resorted  to  as  a 
necessi^.  I  noticed  when  the  pure  water  of  California  was  mentioned  aa 
being  the  only  tiling  to  be  found  there,  that  our  friend  Mr.  Hutton  looked 
a  little  dubious.  He  appeared  to  be  rather  surprised  at  so  general  a 
statement. 

Mr.  R.  S.  HuTTOMi  Regarding  the  pureness  of  the  wat«r,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  winter  time,  as  in  any  other  good  country,  we  have  rain.  While 
our  rainy  season  is  rather  short  we  have  a  fair  share  of  it.  A  good  many 
of  our  plants  are  located  at  points  well  down  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  above  such  points  in  earlier  times  the  sides  of  the  mountains  have  been 
considerably  gouged  out  by  the  hydraulic  mining  processes.  This  has 
filled  up  a  great  many  of  the  gulches,  and  left  much  debris,  which  the 
high  water  has  gradually  brought  down,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  we 
have  in  connection  with  our  flumes  found  it  necessary  to  install  a  veiy 
elaborate  system  of  sand-eatehing  basins,  and  methods  of  taking  care  of 
the  conditions  existing.  Some  of  the  original  water-wheels  installed,  due 
to  the  earlier  imperfect  design  and  construction,  gave  considerable  trouble 
in  the  matter  of  cutting  of  the  buckets  and  parts  with  wbich  the  water 
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esoM  in  contact.  This  to-day  hu  been  considerably  orercome,  M  that 
our  wheel*  pte  ue  very  little  trouble  from  grit  that  nmy  b«  in  the  water. 
The  nozzlei  still  get  some  of  the  effects  of  the  cutting,  bnt  this  is  a.  small 
matter  and  is  easily  token  care  of.  Speaking  about  the  bigh  heads  w« 
bare,  just  a  few  days  before  I  left  California,  we  put  in  operation  ft 
6000-kw  unit  which,  t<^ether  with  its  water  wheel,  forms  a  veiy  simple 
and  compact  design,  simply  a  two-bearing  unit,  with  water  wheel  over- 
hanging.  This  unit  operates  at  a  speed  of  400  revolutions  per  minute. 
Tbe  head  of  water  used  is  1,000  feet  and  sufficient  power  is  derived  from 
this  to  drive  the  generator  at  considerable  over  load  with  a  'six-inch  uozde. 
This,  as  I  say,  was  just  put  in  operation  a  few  days  before  I  left,  and 
we  of  course  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  result  is  going  to  be;  but 
from  former  experience  with  other  units,  slightly  smaller,  we  feel  that  w* 
■hall  not  have  a  large  amount  of  trouble. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Watess:  As  modem  power  transmission  usually  meani 
three-phase  transmission,  I  think  Mr.  Kilbum  Scott  made  statements  which 
were  to  the  point  when  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe  original 
polyphase  work  was  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
polyphase  transmission  on  a  commercial  scale  was  the  Lauffen  transmis- 
•ion  at  the  Frankfort  Exposition  in  ISSl,  where,  I  think,  150  hp  was  trans- 
mitted 100  miles,  at  about  30,000  volts.  The  work  done  in  the  next  few 
years  was  really  single'phase  work,  and  I  think  1  am  right  in  saying  that 
both  the  Telluride  and  the  Tivoli-Rome  plants  were  single-phase.  It  was 
really  three  or  four  years  later  that  the  Niagara  Falls  transmission  was 
started  up,  making  the  first  large  important  polyphase  transmission  in 
this  country.  Certainly  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Brown  deserves  the  credit  of  the 
pioneer  work  in  polyphase  transmission,  and  of  showing  that  it  was  eapahte 
of  commercial  success. 

Chairman  Scott:  I  should  have  limited  my  comment  here  to  work  in 
America;  I  had  that  in  mind,  and  in  not  discussing  foreign  work  I  did 
not  mean  to  belittle  It.  I  will  add  that  limitation  in  the  paper.  If  there 
la  BO  further  discussion  we  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning. 


TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1905. 
Tbe  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Scott  at  9:30  a.  m.    Ths 
0nt  paper  was  read,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Peck,  on  "  The  High-Tension  Transformer 
1b  Loog-Distanoe  Power  TranHmissioD." 
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THE  HIGH-TENSION  TRANSFOBMEE  IN  LONG- 
DISTANCE POWER  TRANSMISSION. 


BY  JOHN  S.  PECK. 


The  developmeDt  of  the  high-tensioD  traiiBfomier  has  been  one 
of  the  great  factoTB  in  the  growth  of  long-dietaiice  power  traDB- 
mifidon  which  has  occurred  during  the  paat  decade.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  there  were  practically  no  transfonuere  in  com- 
mercial service  of  a  capacity  as  great  as  100  kw,  or  of  a  voltage 
exceeding  10,000.  Today  there  are  in  America  ap^ximately 
10,000  transformers  of  capacities  ranging  from  100  to  S,500  kw, 
wound  for  pressures  of  10,000  to  60,000  volts.  This  development 
in  bigb-voltage  transformers  is  a  direct  result  of  a  commercial 
demand  for  apparatus  capable  of  transmitting  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  power  over  longer  and  longer  distances. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  long-distance  power  develop- 
ment there  was  no  past  experience  in  bigb-voltage  work  upon  which 
to  base  the  designs  of  new  lines  of  apparatus.  Little  was  known 
of  the  characteristics  of  insulating  materials  and  few  materials 
which  had  proven  satisfactory  even  for  low  voltages  were  available. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  strains  produced  by  lightning  discharges,  by 
switching,  or  by  other  static  disturbances,  nothing  was  known. 
Thus,  the  designer  was  forced  to  start  upon  the  development  of  an 
entirely  new  class  of  apparatus,  with  no  guide  for  his  direction 
save  his  own  good  judgment.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  to 
be  wondn'ed  that  mistakes  were  made,  or  that  some  trouble  lia» 
been  encountered  with  high-voltage  apparatus,  but  rather  that  tbc 
number  of  such  mistakee  were  so  few  and  that  the  amount  of 
trouble  has  been  eo  small.  The  development  of  the  transformer 
may  be  said  to  have  progressed  without  interruption  from  the  small 
and  crude  units  of  ten  years  ago  to  the  large  and  highly  "perfected 
ones  of  today.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  develop- 
ment is  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  units  of  larger  size  and  higher  voltage,  it  was  not  possible  to 
wait  for  results  which,  under  a  more  gradual  development,  would 
have  been  obtained  from  the  actual  operation  of  transformers 
[222] 
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already  manufactured ;  and  bo  rapidly  were  designs  and  manufac- 
turing methods  changing  that  a  tranHformer  was  often  out  of  date 
before  there  was  time  for  any  inherent  weakness  to  develop. 

The  state  of  the  art  of  transformer  manufacture  has  advanced 
to  such  a  point  that  today  the  design  of  a  60,000-volt,  2,500  kw 
transformer  is  undertaken  with  a  far  greater  asaorance  of  success 
than  was  felt  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  the  design  of  a  small  2,000- 
volt  unit.  An  idea  of  this  development  may  be  obtained  from  the 
accompanying  table,  whidi  is  made  up  frtxn  the  records  of  one  of 
the  largest  electrical  manufacturing  companies.  The  transformers 
included  in  this  list  are  all  used  for  high-voltage  transmission,  and 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  5,130  transformers  represent  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  1,059,838  kw— nearly  1,500,000  hp— the 
average  size  of  unit  being  210  kw. 

Output  of  High-Voltage  Transformers  Made  by  Westinghovse 
Electric  £  Uanufaciuring  Company  from  189Z  to  1903, 
inclusive. 

No.  at  Ifailmum 

trina-  Oatpnt  Ibilmnm  capacity 

Yetr.                                 fomera.  kw.  voluge.  kw. 

1892 65  406  10,000  10 

1893 19  272  3,000  19 

1894 68  1,720  10,000  100 

1895 78  4,815  10,000  200 

1896 150  12,820  i5,000  750 

1897 165  21,091  30,000  850 

1898 387  49,719  30,000  500 

1899 663  119,492  33,000  1,875 

1900 -         493  171,646  50,000  8,750 

1901 997  201,475  50,000-         1,000 

1903 985  248,982  50,000  2,800 

1903 971  228,000  60,000  2,500 

Total 5,039         1,059,838     

Transformers  for  long-distance  traosmiasion  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  classes :    oil -insulated,  and  air-blast- 

The  oil-insulated  transformers  may  be  again  divided  into  two 
general  classes :  self-cooling,  end  artificially  cooled. 

Practically  all  transformers  are  of  the  shell  type  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  working  parts  of  the  difEerent  classes  of  transformers  are  in 
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general  similar,  the  principal  difference  being  in  the  external  com 
or  housing.  In  all  types  the  winding  ie  made  up  of  a  number  of 
thin  fiat  coils,  wound  with  a  flat  ribbon  and  with  one  turn  per 
layer.  These  coils  are  assembled  side  by  side  and  separated  by 
insulating  barriers  and  by  spacing  blocks,  which  permit  a  circala- 
tion  of  oil  or  air  between  them.  The  magnetic  circuit  is  built  up 
of  laminations  of  specially  selected  and  treated  sheet  steel.  These 
laminations  are  securely  held  in  place  by  end-frames  surrouDding 
the  ends  of  the  coile,  and  are  held  together  by  suitable  bolts  and 
braces.  The  case  or  housing  is  adapted  for  oil  or  air  cooling  as  is 
required. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  high-potential  transformers  there  ii, 
under  certain  conditions,  an  accumulation  of  tiie  full  line  pot^itial 
upon  a  few  turns,  so  that  for  successful  operation  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  insulate  the  turns  one  from  another  in  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  Tn&Tmtsr.  The  method  of  winding  coils  with  one  turn 
per  layer  affords  an  excellent  means  of  accomplisMng  this  result, 
as  each  turn  can  be  insulated  from  every  other  one  to  any  desired 
extent.  A  coil  of  this  type  has  also  comparatively  few  tarns,  so 
that  a  number  of  these  coils  are  required  for  making  up  the  total 
winding;  thus  the  voltage  on  any  one  coil  is  reduced  and  the  adja- 
cent coila  may  be  insulated  from  each  other  with  insulatjng  bai^ 
riers  of  anydesired  thickness. 

In  order  to  keep  down  the  reactance  of  the  transformers,  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  are  interlaced  and,  in  general,  the 
larger  the  transformer  the  more  frequently  are  the  coils  interlaced. 

In  the  construction  of  large  transformerB,  the  coils  are  very 
heavy,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  it  is 
necessary  that  their  thickness  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus  the 
problem  of  mechanically  supporting  them  becomes  a  serious  one, 
and  in  the  design  of  such  transformers  the  working  out  of  the 
electrical  design  is  a  simple  problem  compared  with  that  of  design- 
ing proper  methods  for  insulating  and  supporting  the  coils,  bo  that 
they  cannot  become  displaced  or  injured  by  electrical  or  mechanical 
forces.  On  certain  large  high-voltage  transformers  it  Js  interests 
ing  to  see  the  ingenious  methods  which  have  been  worked  out  for 
mechanically  supporting,  for  insulating  and  ventilating  the  wind- 
ings. 

The  oil-insulated  sdf-cooling  transformer  is  wound  for  voltages 
as  high  as  desired  and  for  capacities  as  great  as  500  kw.  This 
transformer  depends  for  its  cooling  upon  radiation  from  the  boiT- 
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face  of  the  case  is  vhich  it  is  mounted.  The  only  Batiafactor; 
case  ;et  devised  for  a  scLf-cooling^  kanEfonner  of  large  size  is  one 
code  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  corrugated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  very  largo  exposed  surface.  The  corrugated  cases  arc  mounted 
either  in  an  angle-ircm  fminowori:  or  with  the  sides  set  into  a  cast- 
iron  base.  A  cast-iron  top  is  usually  provided  and  in  this  are 
placed  suitable  bushings  for  the  primary  and  secondary  leads.  The 
self-cooling  trassformer  has  one  great  advantage  ov<^  all  other 
^rpcs,  in  that  no  ortraneous  devices  are  required  for  cooling,  so 
that  when  once  installed  it  will  operate  indefinitely  with  practically 
no  attention. 

The  capacity  of  the  self-cooling  transformer  is  limited  to  approx- 
imately 500  kw.  For  greater  capacities  than  this,  the  coet  and 
dimensions  of  the  case  become  eiceBsiv& 

For  many  classes  of  service  where  no  attention  can  be  given  to 
the  apparatus,  the  self-cooling  fiansformer  is  the  only  satisfactory 
type.  This  promises  to  be  the  case  in  single-phase  railway  work, 
where  one  or  two  transformers  will  be  installed  in  out-of<way  sub- 
Btations,  or  p^haps  in  certain  cases  on  poles  where  inspection  can 
be  made  at  rare  intervals  only. 

The  oil-insulated  artificially  cooled  transformer  may  be  wound 
for  any  voltage  and  for  any  desired  capacity.  Ite  coostmction 
differs  fnan  that  of  the  oU-insuIatoi  self-cooled  transformer  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  case  and  in  the  oooUng  devices.  A  number 
of  different  methods  have  been  proposed  and  tried  for  carrying  off 
the  heat,  but  one  method  is  now  almost  always  used.  This  consists 
in  forcing  or  siphoning  water  through  coils  of  brass  or  copper  tub- 
ing placed  inside  the  transformer  case  below  the  surface  of  the  oil. 
This  method  of  cooling  is  the  most  simple  and  direct  of  any  of  the 
artificial  cooling  systems. 

The  case  for  containing  the  oil  is  usually  made  of  boiler-plates 
riveted  and  caulked.  A  cast-iron  case  and  cover  are  provided  and 
the  terminals  of  the  water  cooling  coils  and  the  leads  from  the 
primary  and  secondary  windings  are  carried  through  this  cover. 

Another  system  of  cooling,  used  to  a  limited  extent,  consists  in 
drawing  ^m  hot  oil  away  from  the  transformer  tanks,  circulating 
it  through  a  cooling  coil  which  is  immersed  in  running  water,  and 
then  returning  the  cooled  oil  to  the  transformer  case.  The  circula- 
tion ia  maintained  by  means  of  a  small  motor-driven  pump.  The 
advantage  of  this  Bystem  over, the  firBt  one  mentioned  is  that  in  case 
of  a  leak  in  the  cooling  system  the  oil  will  escape  into  the  water 
Vol.  U  — 15 
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inBt«ad  of  the  vater  into  the  oil;  but  as  there  are  very  few  cases 
on  record  where  trouble  has  resulted  from  leaky  water-coils,  this 
advantage  does  not  seem  to  be  of  great  mranent.  To  offset  tiiia 
single  advantage,  a  p'ump,  a  motor,  a  cooling  tank  and  a  system  of 
oil  piping  are  required  for  tiie  cooling  system,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  that  should  a  deposit  form  in  the  oil  it  will  gather  on 
the  inside  of  the  tubes  and  prevent  the  circulation  and  cooling  of 
the  oil. 

The  air-blast  transformer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  one  in  which 
the  cooling  is  accompliBhed  by  means  of  a  forced  draught  of  air. 
It  may  be  wound  for  pressures  not  exceeding  approximately  33,000 
volts,  in  units  of  any  desired  capacity. 

The  transformer  proper  is  mounted  in  a  cast-iion  housing,  so 
arranged  that  air,  which  ia  admitted  at  the  base,  may  pass  through 
the  cooling  ducts  betwe^i  the  coils  and  through  those  in  the  iron. 
Two  separate  air-passagea  are  provided,  one  for  cooling  the  coils 
and  the  other  for  cooling  the  iron.  Dampers  are  arranged  for  con- 
trolling the  air  in  either  passage.  The  transformers  are  usually 
placed  above  an  air-chamber  in  which  a  pressure  usually  less  than 
one  ounce  per  square  inch,  above  the  surrounding  air,  is  main- 
tained. The  air  is  supplied  from  large  steel-plate  fans,  which  are 
usually  directly  connected  to  induction  motors.  The  power  re- 
quired for  cooling  is  small,  being  usually  one-tenth  to  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  transformer  capacity. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  static  discharges  over 
the  surfaces  of  the  coils  of  the  air-blast  transformer,  it  has  been 
found  impractical  to  use  this  type  of  construction  for  pressures 
exceeding  approximately  33,000  volts,  and  the  greatest  success  hns 
been  obtained  at  voltages  not  exceeding  20,000. 

During  the  past  year,  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has 
occurred  r^arding  the  relative  fire  risks  of  oil-insulated  and  air- 
blast  transformerB.  The  general  results  brought  out  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  so  far  as  actual  damage  to  the  transformer  itself  is  con- 
cerned, either  by  internal  or  external  heat,  the  risk  ia  much  greater 
with  the  air-blast  transformer  than  with  the  oil-insulated  type. 
This  greater  risk  of  the  air-blast  transformer  results,  not  only 
from  the  more  infiammable  nature  of  it^  insulation,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  air  blast,  which  tends  to  increase 
the  rate  of  combustion,  as  well  as  by  the  open  construction  necessi- 
tated by  the  method  of  cooling. 

In  the  oil-insulated  transformer,  the  oil  cannot  be  ignited  unless 
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it  is  Srst  raieed  to  &  very  high  tunpersture.  Oil  also  acts  as  an 
extinguish^'  of  arcs  which  occur  below  ita  surface,  and,  if  the  txans- 
former  is  Inclosed  in  a  tight  case,  the  oil,  even  if  ignited,  cannot 
continue  to  hum,  on  account  of  lack  of  fresh  air. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  incident  to  the  operation  of  tlie  oil- 
insulated  transformer  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oil-vapor, 
when  mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  air,  forms  an  explosive 
mixture,  which,  becoming  ignited,  may  burst  the  containing  case 
and  permit  the  oil  to  escape.  With  large  transformers  it  ia  now 
customary  to  use  a  practically  air-tight  case,  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  an  internal  pressure  of  approximately  100  pounds  per 
square  inch,  which  is  probably  in  eicees  of  any  pressure  that  can 
actually  be  obtained.  In  large  transformer  installations,  each 
transformer,  or  each  group  of  transformers,  is  often  placed  in  a 
vault  or  pit,  which  is  properly  drained  and,  in  eveat  of  a  case  being 
damaged  by  external  causes  so  that  oil  escapes,  it  will  not  spread 
about  the  station  floor,  but  be  carried  away  by  the  drain. 

With  every  precaution  taken,  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
oil  must  constitute  a  certain  fire  riek,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
become  the  general  practice  to  specify  air-blast  transformers  for 
use  in  sub-stations  which  are  located  in  thickly  populated  portions 
of  large  cities.  Such  transfonnerB  are  usually  wound  for  6,000  to 
15,000  volts,  for  which  pressures  the  air  blast  transformer  is  well 
adapted.  For  very  high  voltages,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  use 
oil-insulated  transfonnerB,  taking  such  precautions  in  their  in- 
stallation, as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  to  surrounding 
buildings  or  apparatus. 

A  method  for  reducing  Uie  fire  hazard  of  the  oil-insulated  trans- 
former which  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent,  consists  in  placing 
the  transformer  in  a  tight  case  with  a  vent-pipe  connected  to  the 
top  of  the  dome-shaped  cover.  At  the  bottom  of  the  case  a  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  water-mains,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity, 
water  can  be  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  driving  out  the 
oil  through  the  top  vent  and  leaving  the  case  filled  with  water. 
The  vent  may  be  connected  with  a  sewer,  or  with  a  suitable  tank 
for  receiving  the  oiL 

A  mineral  oil  is  used  in  transformers.  It  should  have  a  fire-tost 
of  not  lees  than  SCO  deg.  C. ;  its  evaporation  at  normal  running 
temperatures  should  be  negligible;  it  should  be  free  from  acids, 
alkalis,  water  or  sulphur  compounds,  and  should  show  no  deposit 
at  the  maximum  operating  temperature  of  the  transformer. 
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In  Europe,  the  three-phase  tninBform»  has  hoen  verj  adamvelj 
need.  In  America  it  has  cot  come  into  g^ieral  use.  This  is 
doubtlees  due  to  the  fact  that  aingle-phase  txanefonn^i  present  a 
much  more  flexible  arrangement  than  one  three-phase  unit,  while 
there  is  but  a  slight  difference  in  cost  in  favor  of  the  three-phase 
nnit. 

For  traDBmisaion  voltages  not  exceeding  33,000  Tolts,  it  is  cos- 
tomar;  to  connect  both  high-tension  and  low-tenaion  windings  of 
traneformerB  in  delta,  as  with  this  arrajigement  two  traasformers 
will  continue  to  deliver  three-phase  currents  even  though  one  trans- 
former  be  disabled.  For  higher  voltages,  txaneformers  are  fre- 
quently connected  with  low-tension  windings  in  delta  and  high- 
teneion  windings  in  star.  This  permits  the  grounding  of  the  neu- 
tral point  of  the  eystem,  limiting  the  voltage  between  any  wire  and 
ground  to  58  per  cent  of  the  line  voltage.  The  winding  and  insu- 
lating of  the  transformer  is  also  somewhat  facilitated,  on  acconnt 
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of  the  lower  voltage  of  the  star-connection.  The  star-connection, 
on  both  high-tension  and  low-tensicm  windings,  is  apt  to  prove  an 
unstable  arrangement,  as,  under  certain  conditions,  it  permits  the 
full  line  voltage  to  be  concentrated  upon  two  of  the  tTansformers. 
In  gra^al  this  connection  should  not  be  used. 

The  ^Qciency  and  regulation  obtained  on  transformov  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  that  of  any  other  apparatus  in  the  tranamisBion 
system.  On  large  unite,  even  though  wound  for  low  frequency  and 
high  voltage,  efficiencies  of  98.5  per  cent  may  be  obtained.  Fig.  1 
shows  an  efficiency  curve  of  a  2820  kw  transformer,  for  a  frequ^cy 
of  30  cycles,  50,000  to  1100  volts.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
efficiency  is  practically  constant  at  98.5  per  cent  from  three-qnar- 
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ess 


ters  to  one  and  one-half  load.  The  remarkably  close  r^ulation  of 
thJB  transfoiBiOT  even  with  loads  ot  lew  power-factor  should  bo 
noted  aim. 

From  the  records  of  (me  of  the  large  manufacturing  companies, 
certain  data  has  been  obtained  regarding  the  capacities,  Toltages, 
and  ontput  of  high-voltage  tranefOTmers  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years.  These  results  have  been  prepared  in  graphic  form, 
and  appear  in  Figs.  2,  3  and  4.  These  curves  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  progress  in  the  state  of  the  art  of  high-voltage  transformer 
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building.  Fig.  2  shows  the  output  of  high-voltage  transformers 
t<x  different  years.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  ten  years* 
time  the  output  per  year  should  have  increased  from  300  or  400  lew 
to  250,000  kw.  Upon  this  curve  the  effect  of  the  installation  of 
the  Niagara  plant,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  altematiog- 
cnrrent  motor  and  the  converter,  may  be  clearly  seen.  The  effect 
of  the  recent  finaucial  depression  is  also  shown  in  a  decreased  oat- 
pat  for  1903  over  that  of  1902. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  maitimum  size  of  unit  manufactured  during 
the  different  years,  also  the  average  size  of  unit  for  the  different 
years.  In  eight  years  time,  the  maximum  unit  increased  from 
10  kw  to  2760  kw — 27fi  times — while  the  increase  in  the  average 
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size  of  unit  has  been  from  10  kw  to  '260  kw — an  IncreaBe  of  25 
times. 

Fig.  4  shovs  the  maximum  voltage  fox  which  a  commercial  trans- 
former was  wound  during  the  different  yeioi,  also  the  average  rolt^ 
age  during  the  different  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase 
has  been  from  10,000  to  60,000  volte,  not  nearly  so  great  an  in< 
crease  as  that  in  size,  but  one  which  represents  far  greater  difG- 
coItieB  to  the  transformer  manufacturer.  The  average  pressure 
seems  to  be  growing  constant  at  approximately  15,000  volts.  Thia 
is  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  trans- 
formers sold  are  for  use  in  large  cities  on  10,000-volt  service  for 
supplying  converters  for  railway  or  lighting  service. 


Chalmuui  Soott:  The  one  thing  vhich  haa  given  prominence  to  the 
ftltenutting  current  and  which  has  made  poasihle  the  present  typea  of 
power  truumiMion  and  the  uae  of  high  voltages  is  the  transformer  —  a 
piece  of  sppsratus  moat  iimple  in  itself.  The  <^mponent  parta  are  most 
elemoitary  in  Idnd  and  for  demonstration  purposes  veiy  simple  elements 
will  sufSce.  But  the  transformer  for  use  has  undergone  a  very  great 
development  and  many  of  the  points  to  nhich  Mr.  Peck  has  referred  are 
the  points  of  engineering  development  of  the  transformer.  In  a  certain 
way  the  lines  of  development  have  not  departed  from  the  earliest  types. 
Hie  type  of  transformer  used  in  the  first  10,000-volt  transmission  in  this 
country,  ia,  in  ite  essential  particulars,  the  same  aa  the  transformer  used 
to-day.  The  details,  the  form  of  iron  plate,  the  shape  o(  coils,  and  the 
number  of  coils  has  changed  in  the  development  of  the  larger  transformer. 
The  oil  insulation  ia  the  same.  What  we  have  done  is  to  develop  one 
type.  It  will  be  valuable  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to  have  any 
comments  upon  the  immediate  points  taken  up  in  the  paper  and  the 
particular  usefulness  of  the  various  types.  It  would  also  be  serviceable 
to  have  any  suggestions  on  departures  from  this  type.  Are  we  in  future 
to  keep  along  the  same  linet  Will  the  transformers  of  ten  years  hence 
be  essentially  those  of  to-day  or  will  they  be  along  radically  different 
linesr    The  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Fkakcis  O.  Blacewell:  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Peck  regarding 
there  being  practically  no  fire  risk  with  oil  transformers.  In  large  stations 
the  transformer  cases  contain  hundreds  of  barrels  of  oil.  It  is  true  that, 
in  most  cases  of  power-houses  being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Are  originated  in  combustible  material  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  transformer  and  not  in  the  transformer  itself.  The  oil  leakage 
from  the  transformer,  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  is  a  sourer  of 
danger.  If  a  fire  starts  near  the  transformer  and  heats  it  up  sufficiently, 
it  will  turn  it  into  a  gas  producer  and  sufficient  gas  con  be  turned  out 
to  melt  up  all  the  iron  work  and  machinery  in  any  power-house.     1  think 
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that,  vhen  yoD  install  (Dch  •  Urp  body  of  all  in  a  tmildiog,  you  would 
at  least  take  the  same  precautions  against  Sre  that  you  would  had  yon 
one  or  two  barrels  of  illumiDating  or  lubrioating  oil  in  a  factory.  The 
insuraiuM  rules  would  require  you  to  place  such  oil  in  a  separate  fire- 
proof room,  la  power-houses  and  Bub-statJoiis,  which  I  have  recently 
designed,  rnkCb  transformer  is  enclosed  in  an  airtight  flrvprool  compart- 
menL  These  oompartments  prevoit  the  aoonmulaUon  ol  combustit^le 
material  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  transformer,  and,  further,  should  a 
fire  start,  it  will  smother  itself  out  as  soon  as  the  oxygen  in  the  room 
is  consumed. 

There  Is  another  matter  in  connection  with  Mr.  Peck's  paper  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  and  that  is  —  the  relation  of  efficiency  to 
cost.  A  transformer  designed  for,  say,  98  per  oent  efficiency,  will  coot 
nearly  twice  aa  muck  as  one  with  96  per  cent  efficiency.  Expressed  in 
another  way  —  if  you  cut  your  losses  in  two  you  must  use  twice  as  much 
material  in  the  construction  of  the  transformer.  It  is  an  open  question, 
therefore,  as  to  how  high  in  efficieney  it  is  eoonomical  to  go.  The  iutereet 
on  the  cost  of  the  transformer  might  readily  be  more  than  the  value  of 
the  power  saved. 

Mr.  K  EiLHUBN  8<xnT;  We,  In  England,  were  using  oil  at  ■  very  early 
date;  but  our  experience  wu  unfortunate  and  ita  use  was  dropped  alto- 
gether. We  wcra  surprised  to  hear  some  time  afterward  that  oil  waa 
proving  a  success  in  America.  Any  oil  which  we  now  use  for  the  purpose 
is  obtained  from  the  States,  and  if  the  au^ior  of  tlie  paper  would  aay 
something  about  the  way  in  which  this  oil  is  prepared,  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated. American  makers  treat  it  in  some  way  that  our  manufactnreta 
apparently  do  not  know  about;  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  get  suitable  oil  in 
England. 

R^iarding  the  cooling  t^  air,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  probably  all 
under  considerable  pressure  might  be  used  for  the  transformer  which  will 
have  to  be  installed  for  working  main-line  railways  by  alternating  cur- 
rents. I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed  how  when  coalcutting 
machines  are  worked  with  compressed  air,  snow  forms  on  the  pipes  and 
valves,  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  when  it  leaves  the  ex. 
haust.  This  is  a  common  oecurrencs  in  machinery  driven  by  compressed 
ait.  Now  I  think  that  probably  the  transformers  on  railways  could  be 
cooled  by  having  compressing  stations  at  various  points,  to  effect  the 
cooling  by  this  sudden  expansion  of  air. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  containing  case,  I  notice  many  transformer 
eases  are  carefully  ribbed  outside,  but  are  left  smooth  inside.  This  is 
probably  done  for  ease  in  making  the  casting;  but  I  think  It  would  pay 
to  incur  a  little  more  expense,  and  rib  the  inside  of  the  cases  as  well.  In 
fact,  I  think  corrugated  iron  sheeting  closed  up  (that  is  to  say  the  pitch 
of  the  corrugations  reduced  from  the  usual  three  inches  to  say  one  inch) 
would  be  very  effective,  as  it  would  give  a  large  inside  cooling  surface,  aa 
well  aa  a  large  outside  cooling  surface.  We  do  not  want  great  thick  cast- 
ings. To  make  a  casting,  say,  six  feet  high,  the  bottom  will  have  to  be  1^ 
inches  thick ;  because  the  moulder  cannot  very  well  get  it  thinner.  The 
•idea  will,  therefore,  vaiy  from   1^  inches  to  \i  inch,  or  so,  at  the  top 
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•nd  this  is  very  thick  meUl  through  which  to  expect  th*  hnt  t«  travel. 
I  ttiink  the  waIIs  should  be  mUle  of  thin  corrugated  iteel,  u  it  wonld 
not  onlf  give  kmple  oooling  ■urfnoe,  but  also  great  etreiigth. 

Speaking  of  the  air-blast  for  cooling,  it  nay  be  of  iutamt  ba  mention 
that  the  first  Thommn  electric  welding  plant  Aown  at  the  Glaagow 
BxhibitioQ  about  18SS,  was  bought  \tj  Clarke,  Cihapnum  &  Co.,  and  em- 
ployed by  them  for  welding  connecting  roda,  etc.,  for  ihip's  wiiu^eB, 
They  tried  to  uae  it  for  lar^r  work  and  had  several  bum  outs.  On  their 
asking  my  advice,  I  suggested  turning  the  blaat  from  the  Smith's  hearths 
through  the  electrical  apparatus  and  this  was  done.  It  was  probably 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  air-blast  cooling  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Dr.  LoDiB  Bell:  With  respect  to  these  large  oil-cooled  transformers, 
I  think  we  ail  appreciate  the  danger  to  which  Mr.  Blackwell  has  alluded  — 
that  is,  the  fire  danger;  but  perhaps  we  do  not  all  appreciate  at  once  the 
troubles  which  complete  isolation  of  transformers  invites.  For  example, 
you  can  undoubtedly  box  up  a  transformer  or  any  other  piece  of  apparatus 
so  that  a  fire  originating  in  It  or  communicating  to  it  cannot  possibly  find 
its  way  out  of  Uie  apace  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  in  doing  that  you 
necesBarily  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  simplicity.  I  think  the  tendency  in 
modern  practice,  the  practice  of  the  next  few  years,  is  going  to  be  greatly 
in  the  direction  of  simplification  of  stations,  simplification  of  all  the  con- 
nections possible,  and  the  abolition  of  a  great  deal  of  accessory  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  which  now  forms  a  very  formidable  feature  of  the 
coat  and  maintenance  of  many  large  stations.  To  that  end  I  think  that 
the  direction  in  which  our  energies  should  be  spent  is  toward  keeping 
fire  away  from  traneformers  rather  than  making  too  daborats  provisions 
for  confining  it  to  tbem  after  it  gets  in.  It  is  better  to  lock  the  door 
before  the  horse  is  stolen.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  proper  oil  trans- 
former runs  very  little  risk,  according  to  my  experiaice,  of  getting  on  fire 
from  the  inside.  As  Mr.  -  Blackwell  very  justly  remarked,  the  danger  Is 
on  the  outside.  And  if  you  keep  combustible  materials  away, front  your 
tranaformerB,  just  as  you  would  keep  it  away  from  any  other  place,  the 
whole  plant  la  much  simplified,  lite  danger  at  stations,  according  to  the 
observation  of  a  good  many  of  us,  I  think,  is  in  st>out  the  last  place 
where  <me  would  at  first  suppose,  that  ia  to  say,  in  the  floor.  You  can 
design  a  fire-proof  wall,  you  can  design  a  flre-proof  roof —- fire-proof  in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  tenn,  but  to  get  an  adequate  floor  on  a  station 
is  a  more  serious  problem.  Concrete  floors,  you  know,  if  well  soaked 
from  leakage  of  lubricants  or  anything  of  that  kind,  will  furnish  a  very 
respectable  furnace.  I  Imow  one  large  factory  in  the  East  that  was  totally 
destroyed;  tlie  interior  of  it  became  a  furnace  on  account  of  a  floor  which 
was  supposed  to  be  fire-proof  but  was  charged  with  oil.  I  think  if  you 
pay  attention  to  the  station  and  keep  combustibles  away  as  far  as  poesibie 
from  the  outside  of  the  transformeni  and  their  connections,  including 
cables,  that  the  danger  of  fire  will  l>e  very  much  reduced.  As  it  is  now, 
I  have,  time  and  again,  been  in  stations  with  first-class  dynamo  equip- 
ment, with  the  best  modem  transformers,  and  with  some  foolish  col- 
lection of  accessories  arranged  so  aa  to  catch  any  flames  that  might  «on» 
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therefroBi.  This  ia  pBrtfcalarlj  true  of  the  Rwitehboftrd  as  foand  In  mmaj 
power- trananiissioTi  Btations.  Time  uid  again  I  have  seen  a  switehboard 
whicli  was  aimplj  a  fire  trap,  with  a  great  maaa  of  insulated  wires  and 
other  atuC  which  will  bum  at  high  temperatures,  snugly  tucked  awaj 
behind  it,  in  the  interest  of  compactness,  with  the  result  that  if  aii;thi)lg 
went  wrong  on  that  board  ;r<»i  would  have  a  little  furnace  started,  capable 
of  heating  things  even  to  the  point  of  ignition  of  oil  In  the  vicinity-  I 
think  that  in  the  aafety  of  transformers  and  other  apparattu,  tiie  fhwr 
at  the  station  is  a  matter  that  is  too  often  neglected.  As  regards  air- 
blast  transformerSj  they  are  not  faultless  as  a  fire  risk.  I  have  seen  a 
transformer,  which  was  supposed  to  have  gone  out,  bum  on  all  night, 
scattering  around  cinders  liberally.  It  seems  te  me  that  our  work  should 
be  largely  in  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  the  communication  of  any  fire 
te  the  station  or  the  spreading  of  any  Ore  which  may  originate  from  a 
short'Circuit.  If  you  do  not  crowd  the  place  too  much;  if  you  do  not 
attempt  to  build  a  station  too  compact  —  and  most  power-traitaiaiBsion 
stations  are  in  places  where  compactness  is  not  necessary  —  you  can  avoid 
a  great  many  of  these  dangers.  It  is  very  pretty  to  go  into  a  station  and 
say  "  Here  is  our  beautiful,  compact  switchboard;  here  are  our  accessories 
of  various  kinds;  you  see  there  isn't  an  inch  of  waste  space."  Well,  waste 
space  is  sometimes  the  very  best  insurance  that  we  can  have,  particularly 
in  fire  risks. 

Dr.  P.  A.  C.  Fkbbike:  I  think  we  should  not  allow  to  pass,  without 
correction,  an  apparent  error  in  observation  that  Mr.  Eilbum  Scott  has 
made  on  bis  American  tour  in  regard  to  the  self-cooled  transformers,  as 
we  call  them.  There  are  (our  types  in  this  country:  We  have  the  boiler- 
iron  case,  smooth  inside  and  out;  we  have  a  corrugated  sheet-iron  case 
which  is  corrugated  inside  and  out;  we  have  a  corrugated  cast-iron  case 
which  is  corrugated  inside  and  out;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  tfae  only  one 
which  corresponds  te  his  description,  is  a  boiler-iron  case  with  eiLtemal  or 
iron  radiating  strips.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  arc  not  made  in  this  country 
any  cases  of  cast-iron  with  external  radiating  strips  and  smootb  internal 
surface.  A  majority  of  the  large  self-cooled  transformers  made  in  this 
country  are  made  either  with  corrugated  sheet-iron  cases,  corrugated  inside 
and  out,  or  corrugated  cast-iron  cases,  corrugated  inside  and  out.  So 
that  the  suggestion  that  he  makes  of  radiating  strips  passing  within  the 
oil,  as  well  as  outeide  into  the  air,  is  actually  our  practice. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pecs:  At  one  time  the  Westinghouse  Company  made  a  case 
which  was  smooth  inside.  First  we  bod  it  ribbed  inside  and  outside,  then 
we  found  that  the  ribs  inside  did  no  good  so  we  cut  them  off  and  left 
the  ribs  outside.  Now  I  think  the  explanation  of  this  was,  that  for  heat 
te  get  from  the  oil  into  the  cast  iron  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
The  whole  trouble  comes  in  getting  the  heat  from  the  cast  iron  into  the 
surrounding  air,  and  I  don't  think  —  in  fact  I  am  veiy  sure  —  that  it 
would  not  do  any  good  te  put  ribs  ineide. 

Dr.  Pebbine:     Are  any  such  transformers  being  manufactured  nowl 

Mr.  Peck;     Ai  far  as  I  know  there  are  none. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wateb.s:  I  think  Mr.  Blackwell  called  attention  te  an  im- 
portant fact  when  be  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  a  transformer  depends 
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upon  its  efficiency.  Apart  from  tbis  question  of  ^ciency,  tbe  nting  of  a 
transfonner  ia  simply  a  quHtioD  of  getting  rid  of  the  iieat  developed  with- 
out HjTinigiiig  tbe  insulation.  And  therein  lies  the  advantage  of  a  water- 
cooled  transformer,  as  in  tbis  type  you  can  carry  away  a  coiuiderably 
larger  amount  of  heat  by  increasing  your  eircnlation  of  water.  So  that 
you  can  mak*  a  much  cheaper  tranefonner  if  you  sacrifice  efficiency,  and 
increase  the  circulation  of  your  water  in  this  type    of  transformer. 

In  regard  to  tbe  point  that  Ifr.  Kilbum  Scott  brought  up  about  the 
quali^  of  oil,  I  think  that  the  only  way  you  can  rely  on  that  is  to  purify, 
or  bring  the  oil  up  to  standard,  yourself.  We  had  considerable  trouble 
lately  with  a  large  shipment  of  transformers  which  was  held  up  on  *o- 
count  of  tbe  quality  of  tbe  oil  received  from  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Ap- 
parently the  oil  may  be  ail  right  when  it  leaves  the  refinery,  but  it  may 
not  be  all  right  ly  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  transformer.  Tbe  only  thing 
you  can  do,  is  to  dry  the  oil  and  Biter  it  yourself,  and  repeat  the  process 
until  it  stands  a  definite  sparking  test.. 

Mr.  E.  EiLBUSS  ScOTT:     Do  you  use  resin  oilT 

Mr.  WAiXBa:     No;  it  is  ordinary  mineral  oil,  petroleum  (rfl. 

Mr.  E.  KiLBunn  Scott:    Tbe  stuff  we  use  is  resin. 

Mr.  Watkkb:  I  never  heard  of  resin  oil  being  used.  J  think  Mr.  Peek 
is  perfectly  correct  in  what  he  says  about  tlie  ribs  on  the  inside  of  a  trans- 
former casing.  If  you  take  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  oil  and  the  temperature 
of  the  ease  and  the  air  you  will  see  that  the  drop  of  temperature  is  almost 
entirely  at  the  surface  of  tbe  iron  and  air,  and  there  is  only  a  very  small 
drop,  may  be  5  degrees,  between  the  oil  and  the  case,  so  that  whether 
you  have  interna)  ribs  or  not  doesnt  really  make  much  difference.  And 
it  is  w^  recognised  that  when  a  body  is  cooling  in  contact  with  a  fiuid, 
the  drop  of  heat  potential  across  the  surface,  that  is,  the  heat  contact 
resistance,  is  much  less  in  tbe  case  where  this  fluid  is  a  liquid  than  in  the 
case  where  It  is  a  gas.  It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  space  and  material 
to  put  ribs  on  the  inside,  as  well  as  on  the  outside,  of  a  transformer  casing. 

Prof.  F.  Q.  Bauu:  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  to  answer 
numerous  questions  that  have  come  to  us  on  our  system  r^arding  the  fire 
at  Colgate  two  years  ago,  and  also  to  answer  Mr.  Blackwell  in  regard  to 
a  question  of  the  relative  fiie  risk  of  the  two  types  of  tiansformera.  In 
Colgate  we  had  the  transformers  in  the  power-house,  setting  under  a 
gallery  constructed  mainly  of  wood,  tbe  main  frame  being  of  iron,  the 
smaller  working  being  of  wood.  The  fire  started  owing  to  an  imperfect, 
tiadly  designed,  oil-switch  and  not,  as  generally  givui  out,  due  to  any 
trouble  in  the  transformer.  The  fire  raged  fiercely,  so  fiercely  that  it  bent 
the  iron  in  the  roofs,  bent  the  eye-beams  on  tbe  gallery,  warped  the  iron 
out  of  shape,  yet  did  not  injure  a  single  transformer  except  that  in  one 
transformer  two  of  the  layers  of  the  wraps  bad  be  to  be  removed  asd  re- 
taped.  Hie  oil  in  only  one  transformer  caught  fire;  the  oil  burned. down 
in  it  about  half  way  and  stopped.  The  fire  raged  through  a  length  of 
ISO  feet.  There  were  something  like  Z6  transformers  in  the  building, 
each  of  which  bad  about  four  barrels  of  oil.  And  I  think  that  ezperlenos 
demonstrates  the  extent  of  the  fire  risk  of  oil-type  transformers. 

Mr.   7.  O.  Blackwbll:      In  regard   to  the   inaulatiog  value   of  trans- 
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toTBMT  oil  «■  effected  by  moiiture,  wb  recently  had  an  experience  with  % 
■nmber  of  Urge  traiuformera  wound  for  W/KW  Tolti.  When  theK  were 
Mt  up  at  the  works  of  the  manufacturer  tbej  stood  all  teats  mcceasfully, 
but  after  thef  had  been  installed  and  put  in  actual  serrice  it  wa*  found 
that  the  high  potential  current  arced  through  the  oil  to  the  low  potential 
ooil  and  to  ground.  Moisture  in  tlie  oil  oould  not  be  detected  by  chemical 
analyiii,  but  by  placing  a  small  quanti^  In  a  bottle  flUed  with  chloride 
of  lime  it  was  found  that  the  insulating  redstance  could  be  raised  to  its 
proper  value.  All  of  the  oil  was  finally  treated  by  forcing  hot  air  through 
it,  until  the  whole  body  of  the  oil  was  raised  above  the  flashing  point 
which  dried  it  out  *nd  brought  It  back  ta  Its  original  dielectric  strengtli. 
An  investigation  as  to  why  the  oil  had  deteriorated  so  much  developed 
the  fact  that  the  barrels  in  which  it  was  shipped  had  not  been  thoroughly 
dried  and  cleaned  before  tiiey  were  filled. 

Oiairman  Soott:  If  there  is  no  further  general  discussion  we  will 
ask  Mr.  Feck  to  close  the  discussion,  beeanse  time  Is  beooming  short. 

Mr.  Feck  :  I  agree  in  general  wlOi  what  Mr.  Blackwell  said  about  the 
risk  of  oil-insulated  transformers.  The  risk  comes  not  from  internal 
damage  to  the  transformer  itself  but  damages  which  m^  be  done  to  ex- 
ternal apparatus  by  tiie  escape  of  the  oU,  and  if  it  can  be  put  into  tight 
eases  or  tight  vaults  6r,  as  is  being  done  in  some  casta,  put  In  tight  cases 
and  tbtn  put  In  vaults,  not  tight,  but  built  up  perhaps  half  the  height 
of  the  transformer — pits,  in  other  words, — and  these  are  thorough 
drained,  I  think  any  of  those  precautions  will  go  a  long  way  to  eliminate 
the  fire  risk.  As  to  the  oil,  a  mineral  oil  is  used  and  it  1b  bought  under 
very  strict  speoiflcatlonB;  it  must  be  free  from  acids,  alkalis,  or  sulphur 
compounds,  and  free  from  water.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
oil  from  absorbing  moisture  or  other  impurities  during  the  time  of  transit  — 
from  the  time  that  it  leaves  the  manufacturer  until  It  is  placed  in  the 
transformer  cases.  As  to  the  thickness  of  castings,  of  course  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage as  far  as  the  dissipation  of  heat  Is  concerned  to  have  the  castings 
or  have  the  metal  as  thin  as  possible,  altbongh  I  do  not  think  that  the 
drop  in  heat  potential  throng  the  metal  is  ordinarily  of  great  importance. 
Thoea  castings  are  usually  made  as  thin  as  they  can  tn  made  and  caat. 
That  la  the  determining  factor, 

Mt.  E.  Kilbubm  Soott:  Do  you  think  that  the  oil  In  transit  could 
absorb  moisture  If  it  happened  to  get  In  a  damp  situation,  after  being 
thoroughly  dried  outT 

Mr.  Fbck:    I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it  would. 

Chaiuuit  Bootxi  The  papers  in  the  various  sections  were  written  in 
response  to  invitations  sent  out  by  officers  of  ths  CoogreH.  Tbe  papers 
which  lutvo  come  In  response  have  sometimes  been  mors  appropriate  to 
other  saations  than  to  tbe  one  for  which  they  were  invited.  For  that  reason 
a  few  papers  have  been  talcen  from  this  section  and  a  few  papers  have  beoi 
brought  from  otber  sections  here.  One  of  the  latter  Is  "  Notea  on  Biperi- 
menta  With  Transformers  for  Very  High  Voltages,"  by  Frof.  Harold  B. 
Smith,  who  k  preant,  and  will  now  Idndly  read  the  paper. 
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ERS  FOK  VEET  HIGH  POTENTIALS. 


BT  PROF.  HABOLD  B.  SMITH,  Woromter  Potyt«eh»ie  Inttilutt. 


The  attention  of  the  writer  vae  first  directed  tovard  the  problems 
inToWed  in  the  production  and  ftpplication  of  high  potcntiab  of  Iot 
frequency  by  certain  of  the  ezhibits  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  of 
1893,  and  particularly  by  the  discussion  before  the  International 
Electrical  Congress  of  1893  on  power  transmission.^ 

As  a  result  of  this  interest,  during  the  college  year  1893-94,  in 
connection  with  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing at  Purdue  tTniversity,  two  senior  students'  at  the  University 
designed  and  constructed,  under  the  writer's  Buperrieion,  a  small 
transformer  to  give  an  effective  secondary  potential  of  10,000  volts. 

This  transformer  was  constructed  with  hut  slight  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  involved  and  was  a  failure  except  for  the  many 
valuable  lessous  received  from  successive  attempts  to  operate  it 
under  the  proposed  conditions.*  The  following  year  this  trans- 
former was  reconstructed  by  two  senior  students  at  the  University* 
and  was  operated  for  some  time  before  a  final  break-down  occurred, 
but  there  could  be  no  hope  for  the  final  success  of  such  a  trans- 
former. 

Following  a  suggestion  by  Tesla  in  a  paper  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers,*  paraffin  oil  was  heated,  and  by  means 
of  an  air-pump  drawn  into  a  closed  metal-lined  box  containing  the 
core  and  windings.  The  oil  apparently  penetrated  to  all  the  sur- 
faces of  the  core  and  windings,  and  it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  this 
part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  good  results  were  secured ;  but  un- 


2.  Q.  O.  Pbillipi  and  8.  Moore,  Thesis,  "The  Design  and  Construction 
of  a  High  Voltage  Transformer."     Purdue  University,  1804. 

3.  Prinwr;,  1000  volts;  secondary  10,000  volts;  frequency  140.  Primary 
bad  248  turns,  Nr>.  14  B  &  8,  wd  secondary  2940  turns  No.  22  B  ft  S. 
Core  made  of  No.  10  iron  vrire. 

4.  Messrs.  A.  C.  Bunker  and  C.  C.  Chappelle. 

5.  JowiuH  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Vol.  ZI,  p.  79, 
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fortunately  rubber  insulation  was  used  on  the  eecondai;  winding 
and  this  was  promptly  softened  by  the  oil. 

While  this  transformer  was  a  failure  in  all  respects,  except  that 
it  led  to  success  with  later  transformers,  no  responsibility  for  this 
failure  should  rest  upon  the  four  young  men  who  assisted  in  its 
design  and  construction,  as  the  writer  was  responsible  for  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  design  and  the  failure  should  be  assumed  by 
him  alone. 

On  account  of  the  pressure  of  many  duties  and  the  interruption 
of  this  work  occasioned  by  the  acceptance  of  the  chur  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1896,  this 
work  was  not  continued  until  the  college  year  1897-98,  when  two 
graduate  studente*  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Institute,  under 
the  writer's  direction,  undertook  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
150,000-volt  transformer,  which  was  completed  early  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  The  experiences  with  the  transformer  of  1894,  the  suc- 
ceeding interval  of  four  years  for  occasional  study  of  the  various 
causes  of  its  failure,  together  with  many  valuable  suggestions  from 
Prof.  J.  0.  Phelon  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
remarkably  able  manner  in  which  the  two  men  who  were  engaged 
upon  this  work  carried  out  the  deteils  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion, account  for  the  thorough  success  of  this  second  transformer. 

A  reference  to  this  transformer,  which  had  a  ratio  of  volteges  of 
1  te  1500,  and  an  illustration  showing  its  construction  appear  in 
the  Transactiont  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers^ in  a  note  communicated  by  the  writer  to  the  discussion  of 
the  paper  by  Steinmetz  on  the  "  Dielectric  Strength  of  Air.'  More 
deteiled  descriptions  of  this  transformer  appear  elsewhere*  so  that 
no  extended  description  need  be  given  here.  However,  a  statement 
of  experience  with  this  transformer  for  the  past  six  years  may  have 
some  interest  and  value. 

For  several  years  the  transformer  was  in  fairly  constant  experi- 
mentel  service  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute  on  work'"  which 

&  Eller;  B.  Pafne  and  Hany  E.  Oough,  Thesis,  "  High-Potential  Dis- 
charges iu  DielectricB."    Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1898. 

7.  7'ranmcfionA  American  Institute  ol  Electricftl  EngineeiB,  Tol.  15, 
p.  3ZB. 

8.  ibid,  p.  SSI. 

9.  Journal  of  the  Worcester  FolTtechuic  lDstitut«,  Tol.  1,  p.  356;  £leo- 
Iricol  World,  Vol,  32,  p.  63. 

10.  S.  a.  Edmands  and  W.  E.  Foster,  Thesis,  "Distribution  of  Po- 
tentials Between  High-Pot^tial  Conductors."  C.  E.  Eveteth  and  E.  F. 
Gould,  Thesis,  "  Dielectric  Strength  of  Oils."    O.  P.  T^ler  uid  S.  X  Willis, 
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inTOlred  operation  at  potential?  as  high  as  190,000  effective  volts 
and  for  many  days  was  operated  for  10  hours  per  day  at  175,000 
effective  volte.  Kearly  a  year  ogo,  this  transformer  w&s  sold  to  be 
used  for  commercial  testing  by  a  company  manufacturing  in- 
Bulatois  and  information  has  been  received  recently  of  ite  con- 
tinued satisfactory  daily  service  at  potentials  ranging  up  to  ite  rated 
capacity. 

ThiB  traasformer  was  exhibited  at  the  Saratoga  (1903)  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Street  Bailway  Association,  and  at  this  time 
peveral  coils  of  the  secondary  vinding  were  injured  in  shipment 
and  had  to  be  replaced;  with  this  exception,  practically  no  difQ- 
cnlty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  its  operation.  It  was  designed 
primarily  for  experimental  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  and  many  details  of  construction  would 
naturally  be  changed  in  a  design  intended  for  commercial  service, 
although  the  general  features  of  the  design  have  demonstrated  their 
reliability  for  this  class  of  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1S99,  two  seniors^'  in  electrical  engineering  at  the 
Institute  undertook  the  development  of  a  transformer  for  still 
higher  potentials  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  produced,  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer,  a  transformer  designed  for  a  secondary 
potential  of  330,000  volts  at  60  cycles  per  second ;  but  under  test, 
this  transformer  failed  to  develop  potentials  higher  than  310,000 
effective  volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  circuit. 

Failure  to  operate  this  transformer  at  higher  potentials  may  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  an  absence  of  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its 
design,  of  phenomena  which  occur  at  the  higher  potentials  and 
which  had  not  been  observed  in  the  operation  of  the  1898  trans- 
former below  175,000  volts.  In  part,  the  failure  of  this  trans- 
former may  also  be  attributed  to  defects  introduced  by  frail  con- 
struction and  faulty  design  of  the  windings,  as  the  transformer  was 
regarded  as  a  purely  experimental  affair,  and  expensive  construction 

llietis,  "  Higl-Potential  Teita  o(  Solid  Dielectrics."  E.  H.  Ginn  and 
W.  J.  Quinn,  Theaia,  "  Surface  Leakage  on  High- Potential  IniuUtori." 
J.  M.  Bryant,  Thesis,  "  The  Commercial  Production  of  Ozone."  A.  L. 
Cocdc,  A.  P.  Davis  and  J.  B.  Wiard,  Theeis,  "  Leakage  LoBses  on  High- 
Potential  TransmiBaion  Lines."  W,  M.  Adams  and  W.  H,  Sigoumey, 
Theaia,  "  Surface  Leakage  on  High -Potential  Inaulating  Materiala,"  H.  W. 
Hor«hou«e  and  E.  L.  Stone,  Theaia,  "The  Distribution  of  Potentials  Be- 
tween High- Potential  Conductors." 

11.  H.  I.  Cross  and  S.  E.  Whalley,  Thesis,  "The  Design,  Construction 
and  Test  of  a  High- Potential  Transformer."  Worcester  Polyteclinic  Insti- 
tute, 1000. 
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VM  avoided  wheDever  poaeible  and  in  ioo  great  a  measnra  for 
BatisfactOTj  reaults.  However,  as  ia  the  case  of  the  1S91  trans- 
former, failnie  to  accomplish  the  resnlta  anticipated  led  to  a  closer 
stud;  of  the  [^lenomena  invoWed  in  this  class  of  work,  and  to  suc- 
cesB  later  in  the  production  of  a  transformer  for  even  hi^ier 
potentialfi. 

During  the  college  year  1900-01,  four  graduate  students"  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Institute  undertook  JJie  design  and  coa- 
Btruction  of  a  500,000-Tolt  transformer  at  the  suggeetion  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  writer.  This  transformer  was  in  operation 
earl;  in  May,  1901,  and  at  that  time  developed  a  secondary 
potential,  at  60  cycles  per  second,  which  was  capable  of  disrupting 
a  48-in.  {1.82  meter)  air-gap  between  sharp  needle  points. 

As  this  is  undoubtedly  the  first  transformer  and,  eo  far  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  the  only  transformer  which,  np  to  the  present 
time,  has,  with  a  single  transformatum  or  even  with  several  traos- 
formationB  by  a  number  of  transformers,  secured  low-frequency 
potentials  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  million  effective  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  maximum  volts,  a  brief  description  may  be  of 
value. 

The  design  of  this  transformer  called  for  a  ratio  of  transforma- 
tion of  1  to  2520,  at  60  cycles,  and  a  maximum  core  density  of  8600 
gausses,  when  at  a  secondary  potential  of  500,000  effective  volts. 
The  primary  winding  consisted  of  46  turns  of  heavy  stranded  con- 
ductor—  23  turns  on  each  core  —  in  aeries  for  a  primary  potential 
of  300  volts,  60  cycles,  giving  a  maximum  magnetic  flux  of  about 
1,600,000  maxwells  at  full  rated  voltage.  The  secondary  winding 
was  subdivided  into  66  coils,  each  of  which  was  further  subdivided 
by  cotton  tape  into  four  sections.  There  was  a  total  of  116,920 
turns  of  number  33  B  &  S  double  cotton-covered  wire  in  the 
secondary  winding.  Each  coil  was  wound  in  a  spool  turned  from 
thoroughly  seasoned  white  pine  of  the  very  best  quality  and  care- 
fully selected  stock.  The  cross-section  of  the  spool  is  shown  in  Pig. 
6,  and  the  outside  diameters  of  the  spools  ranged  regularly  from 
16  ins.  up  to  32  ins. 

The  middle  of  tiie  secondary  winding  was  connected  to  the  core 
and  to  the  primary  winding,  and  carefully  earthed  in  most  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  with  this  transformer,  although  it  has 

18.  R.  S.  Beers.  F.  R.  DaTii,  E.  H.  Gion,  W,  J.  Quino.  Thesis,  "  The 
DesiKii,  ConBtruetion  and  Teat  of  »  900,000- Volt  TnuufornMr."  WoreetUr 
Polytechnic  InsUtuto,  1901. 
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been  operated  on  &  number  of  occtsioiu  without  earthing  the  ne- 
ondary  circnit  The  primary  circuit,  lupplied  with  current  from  ^ 
generator  which  may  be  regulated  as  desired,  was  always  earthed 
for  the  protection  of  the  operator. 

Thia  transformer  has  been  used  for  three  years  upon  work  of 
investigation  connected  with  various  thesis  subjects"  npon  which 
students  at  the  Institute  have  been  engaged,  togetiier  with  some 
work  carried  out  peiaonally  by  the  writer  upon  the  dielectric  profH 
erties  of  air  and  oils.  During  this  time,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary upon  two  or  three  occasions  to  cut  out  a  few  faulty  coils  of  the 
secondary  winding;  but  when  it  is  stated  that  this  winding  contains 
about  1S5  miles  (about  300  km)  of  No.  3S  B  &  S  wire  which  was 
not  wound  in  layers,  although  each  coil  may  develop  from  8000  to 
9000  volts,  this  is  not  surprising.  Tests  made  with  this  traneformer 
indicate  that,  with  the  substitution  of  a  modification  of  the  sec- 
ondary winding  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  writer  in  trans- 
formers of  more  recent  design,  a  potential  of  not  less  than  750,000 
volts  effective,  or  over  a  million  volts  maximtmi,  can  be  secured 
from  this  transformer.  As  soon  as  suitable  opportunity  presents 
itself,  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  change.  The  transformer  is 
located  in  a  separate  transformer-house  on  the  campus  of  the  Insti- 
tute, at  some  distance  from  other  buildings  on  account  of  the  fire 
risk  occasioned  by  over  a  tiiousand  gallons  (3800  litres)  of  oil 
leqnired  for  insulating  i^e  secondary  winding. 

On  May  27  of  this  year,  an  order  was  placed  with  the  writer  for 
ft  SOO-kw,  300,000-volt  transformer  which  was  shipped  to  its 
destination  July  18,  and  has  recently  been  placed  in  operation  and 
accepted  by  the  purchaser.**  As  this  transformer  was  designed 
ulong  lines  which  will  permit  its  operation  at  considerably  more 
than  its  rated  voltage  and  power  output  and  probably  constitutes 
the  largest  transformer  yet  built  for  very  high  potentials,  the  writer 
has  been  permitted  to  give  the  following  brief  description : 

Fig.  6  shows  an  assembled  view  of  the  transformer  core  and 
secondary  winding  ready  to  be  immersed  in  the  oil  contained  in  the 
transformer  tank.    The  connections  to  the  primary  and  secondary 

13.  R.  B.  Beera,  P.  K.  Dftvls,  E,  H.  Oinn,  W.  J.  Qulnn,  Thesis,  "la 
veatigation  ot  the  Dielectric  Stroigth  of  Air  aod  Oils."  L,  Day  sjid  0.  F, 
Harding,  Thesis,  "  Investigation  of  the  Leakage  Loss  Between  High-Po- 
tential Transmiasion  Oondiiaora."  A.  L.  Cook,  A.  P.  Davis,  Q.  K.  Munroe, 
E.  W.  Kimball,  J.  A.  Sandford,  Thesis,  "  lavestigation  of  the  Leakage 
Loss  Between  High-Potential  Conductors." 

14.  The  Loclie  Insulator  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 
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circuits  are  bo  arranged  aa  to  permit  full  rated  power  output  it 
secondary  potentials  of  either  75,000,  160,000  or  300,000  volts,  60 
cycles.  The  maximum  ratio  of  primary  and  secondary  turns  is  316, 
as  the  primary  is  designed  to  be  supplied  from  a  1040-Tolt  generate*. 
The  secondary  contains  ahout  33,000  turns  of  aboat  42  miles  (about 
68  km)  length  of  conductor. 

On  Aug.  15,  work  was  begun  upon  two  transformers  which  are 
not  yet  finiahed,  but  of  wbicli  some  informatioii  can  be  given. 
Fig.  2  shows  one  coil  of  the  secondary  winding,  which  contains  280 
turns  of  double  cotton-covered  wire  having  a  section  of  copper  of 
.004  in.  X  .05  in. 

These  transformers  have  been  given  a  preliminary  rating  of 
200,000  volte,  but  have  been  designed  along  lines  which  should 


Fio.  6. 


peraiit  of  their  operation  at  potentials  considerably  above  this 
value. 

One  of  the  transformers  is  provided  with  a  removable  yoke  bo  n*i 
to  permit  of  its  experimental  use  as  an  induction  coil  of  large 
output,  when  so  desired,  and  both  transformers  have  been  provided 
with  extra  leads  so  as  to  permit  of  a  variety  of  combinationB  for 
experimental  work  at  the  Institute  on  single,  two  and  three-phase 
circuits  of  very  high  potential.  One  hundred  coils,  such  as  the  one 
shown  in  Fig,  2,  will  constitute  the  secondary  winding  of  each  of 
these  transformers,  so  that  each  secondary  will  have  a  lengUi  of 
about  25  miles  (about  40  km)  of  wire, 

Dl&CUSBIOM. 

Ceaibuan  Scott:  Hie  work  wfaich  haa  been  done  \fj  Prof.  Smith  *xA 
his  students  is  certainly  of  very  great  interest  and  they  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  success.  The  paper  is  •  record  of  the  work  which  hu 
been  done,  and  unless  we  go  into  the  general  construction  of  tTansformers 
of  this  kind  It  is  liardly  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  discussion. 
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HIGH  POTENTIAL,  LONG  DISTANCE  TEANSMIS- 
SION  AND  CONTBOU 


BY  F.  G.  BAUM, 


Inthoductoet. 

In  1900j  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  American  InBtitute  oi 
Electrical  Engineers,  I  presented  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Con- 
stants for  TraaemisBion  Lines,"  baaed  on  measurements  made  on 
several  transmission  lines  —  the  longest  that  had  been  built  up  to 
that  time.  Since  then  I  have  followed  very  closely  the  progress 
of  transmission  work,  and  in  this  paper  I  will  give  the  practice 
and  results  on  what  is,  and  has  been  since  1900,  the  greatest  trans- 
mission system  in  existence. 

The  system  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  California  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation,  which  has  absorbed  the  Bay  Counties  Power 
Company,  the  Standard  Electric  Company  of  California,  the 
Valley  Coonties  Power  Company,  the  Sacramento  Electric,  Gas 
&  Railway  Company,  the  Yuba  Electric  Power  Company  and  the 
Nevada  County  Electric  Power  Company.  The  accompanying 
map  will  give  some  idea  of  the  system. 

The  system  has  continuously  in  operation  about  700  miles  of 
line  at  50,000  volts,  70  miles  at  40,000  and  a  great  many  miles 
at  23,000,  16,000,  10,000  and  5,000  volts.  The  high-voltage  lines 
extend  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  weather.  In  a  short  time  some  of  these  lines  will  be 
operating  at  60,000  volts.  The  longest  distance  to  which  power 
is  regularly  transmitted  is  200  miles,  most  of  the  power  being 
transmitted  150  miles.  The  amount  of  power  available  on  the 
system  is  43,650  kw,  and  this  will  soon  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  5000-kw  generators  at  Electra.  Owing  to  the  large 
day  motor  load  the  peak  on  the  system  is  not  above  S5  per  cent  of 
the  average  load. 

In  this  paper  I  will  give  as  briefly  as  possible  some  simple 
[243] 
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KI.EOTU0  OOMFANI.     LINK  FBOM  OOLGATK  TO  OAKLAUD  tS  i: 
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methode  of  line  calculation,  and  deal  with  the  means  of  controlling 
the  power  at  the  high  voltages. 

Part  I.  Likb  Calculatioits. 
The  theory  of  the  tranBUiieeion  of  electrical  energy  over  com- 
mercial diatsnces  ie  quite  eimple,  and  at  present  better  under- 
atood  than  formerly,  bnf  there  ie  still  nCore  guess  work  than  there 
ehonld  be.  As  all  long  transmiBsion  work  ia  thtee-pbase,  this  ie 
the  only  system  which  need  be  considered. 

1.  Circuits. — In  making  three-phaae  line  calciilatione,  it  is 
generally  simplest  to  coneider  one  leg  of  the  eystem,  asemning  it 
to  have  neutral  return  with  no  resistance  or  reactance.  Generally, 
high  voltage  syeteme  are  operated  with  grounded  neutral,  but 
whether  the  neutral  ie  grounded  or  not  we  may  consider  the  quanti- 
ties between  one  line  wire  and  a  real  or  assumed  neutral.  The 
wires  will  be  aseumed  as  arranged  on  the  comcre  of  a  triangle. 

2.  Charging  or  Capadiy  Current. — In  the  paper  referred  to 
above,  I  showed  that  the  line  capacity  of  a  three-phase  line  ia 
star  connected,  the  capacity  of  each  wire  to  neutral  being  given 
by  the  equation^ 


in  electrostatic  units  per  centimetre  of  circuit,  d  (distance  between 
wires)  and  r  (radius  of  wire)  being  taken  in  the  same  unite.  We 
thai  have,  at  a  voltage  E  between  wires  and  frequency  f 

Charging  current  per  mile  of  wire  =      ^~    ■- 

(The   charging   current   of  a   three-phase   line   is— =  times,   or 

15.5;^,  greater  than  the  charging  current  of  a  single-phase  line 
with  the  same  voltage  and  dietance  between  wires). 

In  Curve  II.,  Fig.  1,  is  given  the  charging  current  in  amperes 
per  mile  per  wire  with  10,000  volts  between  wires,  the  frequency 
being  60  cycles.  From  this  curve  the  charging  current  for  any 
line  at  any  voltage  or  frequency  may  be  calculated  in  a  very  few 
moments.  Add  2^  to  the  value  obtained  for  a  Ko.  2-0  wire,  4't 
for  No.  i-0,  etc.,  and  subtract  2)(  for  a  No.  1  wire,  iji  for  a  No.  8, 
etc.  This  rule  practically  holds  for  a  half  dozen  sizes  on  either 
side  of  No.  0,  for  which  the  curve  is  calculated.  This  will  include 
all  sizes  commonly  used.  ' 
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For  wire,  3/4"  in  diaineter,  spaced  18  feet,  the  charging  cur- 
rent is  0.0331  amperes  per  mile  with  10,000  volts  between  wires. 
Thia  is  i^  lees  than  for  Ko.  0  wire  spaced  48'.  Cnrre  I  gives 
the  indnctance  per  mile  per  wire  at  60  p.p-a.  For  gingle- 
phsee  or  two-phase,  multiply  by  1.15.  For  single-phase  or  two- 
phase,  multiply  the  valijea  of  curve  II  by  0.87. 

3.  Reactance  Pressure. — The  aelf-induction  in  C.G.S.  units  per 
wire   per   centimetre   may    be    calculated    from    the   expression, 

.-.[.o..(^).l], 

and  the   eelf-inductiou  in  henrys  per  mile  per  wire   fnun   fbe 
expression  — 

L  =  henryB  per  mile  =  0.000,322  [2.303  log/^W.SS]. 

The  percentage  reactance  pressure  for  a  given  current,  /,  at  a  given 


" "I'Z 

MIMIJIMUMIUIIL, 

Fta.  1.^  Inductaitci!  ahd  cHuaimi  onmEirr,  Ko.  0  wnoL 

frequency,  /,  may  be  calculated  from  the  expression,  X  being  the 
length  of  line  in  miles, 

^^'xioo. 

We  see  that  in  the  formula  for  the  reactance  pressure  we  always 
bave  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  between  wires  and  length  of  line  in 
miles.  Assuming  a  given  number  of  amperes  flowing  in  the  line, 
say  100,  we  may  construct  a  curve  between  the  percentage  reactance 
pressure  and  the  ratio  of  volts  to  length  of  line  in  miles  =  J5/Z, 
This  has  been  done  in  Fig.  2,  from  which  the  percentage  reactance 
pressure  for  any  given  ease  may  be  quickly  determined.  Curves 
are  given  for  12",  24"  and  48"  between  the  wires.  The  results 
are  given  for  a  three-phase  line  with  100  amperes  per  wire,  fre- 
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qnenc; —  60  p.p.a.,  size  of  wire.  No.  0,  B.  £  S.  These  curves  bring 
out  in  a  striking  way  the  effect  of  reactance  in  the  line,  and  the 
difficulties  of  regulation  in  long  linea.  For  any  other  current, 
multiply  the  percentage  reactance  pressure  by  7/100 ;  for  any  other 
frequency  multiply  by  f/^0.  For  a  single-phase,  or  two-phase 
system,  multiply  the  percentage  reactance  pressure  by  1.15.  For 
No.  1  wire  multiply  the  percentage  reactance  pressure  by  1.02; 
for  No.  2  wire,  multiply  by  1.04,  etc.  A  great  deal  of  labor  may 
be  saved  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  Fig,  2,  in  which 
the  abscisste  are  the  ratio  of  £  to  Z. 
Example. — Voltage  between  wires — 50,000;  distance  between 

wires  — 84";  length  of  line    100    miles.      Then  E/L  =  ^^-^ 

and  from  the  cnrve.  Fig.  2,  we  find  the  percentage  reactance  pres- 
sure for  100  amperes  =  22.1.  The  reactance  pressure  in  volts  per 
loop  will  be  .221  X  50,000/  V3  =  6390  volts  per  wire. 


Fio.  2.— Pebcentagb  beactasce  pbesstjbb. 

These  curves  furnish  a  method  of  quickly  determining  the  per- 
centage reactance  pressure.  For  each  size  larger  than  No.  0  we 
subtract  Z^  from  the  values  given. 

Rise  in  Pressure  Due  to  Charging  Current. —  It  was  shown  in 
the  paper  first  referred  to  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
capacity  of  the  line  may  be  considered  concentrated  at  the  center 
of  the  line.  This  being  the  case,  the  rise  in  pressure  is  due  to 
charging  current  flowing  over  the  line  reactance  from  the  generator 
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to  the  center  of  the  line  and,  bence,  may  be  calculated  b;  the  ez- 

pieesion:    Eise  in  pressure^ — —  (charging  current),  and 

the  percentage  rise  in  preBsuie  will  be  this  valne  divided  by  the 
line  pressure  and  multiplied  bj  100.  As  the  charging  current  varies 
as  the  line  pressure  the  percentage  rise  in  pressure  is,  therefore, 
independent  of  the  line  pressure. 

4.  Bigviation  of  Transmission  System. —  Of  prime  importance 
is  good  legnlation,  it  being  impossible  to  give  Batisfactory  service 
unless  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  voltage  can  be  kept  within  6^. 
This  ia  not  difficult  with  large  induction  motors,  if  the  motors  carry 
a  fairly  steady  load.  By  lai^  motors  I  mean  from  600  to  1,00D 
hp.  Smaller  motors  may  have  varying  loads  and  not  cause  any 
noticeable  fluctuations  with  lines  IfiO  miles  long  operating  at 
50,000  to  60,000  volts.  The  most  difficult  load  to  handle  is  a 
large  electric  railway  load  having  no  storage  battery.  The  only 
way  to  handle  such  a  load  Euccesefully  is  to  use  automatically  com- 
pounded synchronous  motors.  In  this  way  street  railway  loads  of 
any  size  may  be  handled  by  the  same  line  supplying  the  lighting. 

Since  the  method  of  calculating  the  regulation  of  a  transmission 
system,  as  ordinarily  carried  out,  is  exceedingly  laborious,  a 
method'  ifi  here  given  which  is  very  simple. 

Taking  the  lost  pressure  over  the  system  as  a  whole,  we  are  al- 
ways concerned  with  three  pressures  in  any  case;  (1)  The  receiver 
pressure,  (2)  the  lost  pressure  over  the  line,  (3)  the  pressure 
delivered  to  the  line.  The  lost  pressure  is  made  up,  in  any  prac- 
tical case,  of  the  resistance  pressure  and  the  reactance  pressure. 
When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  we  have  receiver  loads  of  different 
power-factors,  we  get  simpler  results  if  we  consider  the  total  re- 
ceiver current  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  power  cwnponent  and 
the  other  the  wattless  component  of  the  receiver  current,  and  re- 
gard each  as  flowing  separately  over  the  line. 

If  7  is  the  total  receiver  current  and  ^  the  angle  of  lag  of  the 
receiver  current  behind  the  receiver  pressure,  the  power  component 
of  tie  receiver  current  is  /  cos  S,  and  the  wattless  component  ia 
/  sin*,  (cos  *  is  the  power-factor  of  the  receiver  circuit;  for  a 
non-inductive   load    cob9=1;    and    sin^^-O.).      Let    E^oa, 

1.  "A  Simple  Disfp^ni  Showing  the  Reflation  of  a  TrAnunluion  Syi- 
tem  of  Anv  Lo«d  and  Any  Power- Factor."  By  F.  Q.  Baiim,  Elaolrieal 
Wortd  and  flnginmrr.  Klay  IS,  1901,  Abo  "Aa  Altenuting  Current  Galea- 
Uting  Device,"  by  F.  O.  Baum. 
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Fig.  3  zepieeeiit  the  reoeiver  piesaaie.  The  preeenre  comnined  by 
the  line  reeiatance  and  reactance  due  to  the  power  component  of 
the  load  current  is  /  costf  V  fi«+(L«)-,  in  which  B  is  the  re- 
Biatanoe   and  L«  is   the   reactance   of   the   line.     In    Fig.   8, 

be  =IowBZa 

Ah  ia  8<^  of  the  receiver  pressure;  that  is,  the  PB  loea  in  line  is 
8ji  at  full  non-inductive  load. 

In  Fig.  3,  ac  represents,  then,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the 
preseure  consumed  over  ttie  line  by  tiie  power  component  of  the 
receiver  current    If  for  a  lagging  current  we  make  the  angle 


Fio.  S.— Showikq  method  or  DEixBinnnio  mrctAms, 

cog  =  B   (S  is  the  angle  by  which  the  receiver  current  lags  behind 
the  receiver  pressure),  and  the  angle  acg^^Q",  then 

cg  =  I  sin  6  V  .B'+(i<«)», 
as  can  be  proved  by  simple  geometry.  That  is  to  say,  eg 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  pressure  consumed 
over  the  line  by  the  wattless  component  of  the  receiver  current. 
(If  the  receiver  current  leads  the  receiver  pressure  by  the  angle  B, 
the  eg'  is  equal  to  the  pressure  consumed  by  the  wattless  com- 
ponent  of  the  receiver  current.) 

It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  pressure  consumed  by 
the  wattless  current  is  at  right  angles  to  that  consumed  by  the 
energy  curreiit.  Ifotice  also  that  ac  ia  proportional  to  the  power 
current,  and  eg  to  the  wattless  current.  The  true  direction  of  the 
power  current  is  along  E,  and  the  wattless  current  at  right  angles  to 
E, —  downward  for  lagging,  upward  for  leading  current.  The  line 
ag  therefore  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  pressure 
consumed  over  the  line  by  the  total  receiver  current.  Hence,  og 
representa  Eo,  the  pressure  delivered  to  the  line,  in  magnitude  and 
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direction.  Ac  represents  the  pressure  cousomed  by  full-load  non- 
inductive  current.  Then  ac/Z  viil  represent  half -load  on  line,  etc 
For  half-load,  and  the  same  angle  as  before,  E  is  given  by  ai. 
Through  c,  with  a  as  center,  a  circular  arc  has.  been  drawn.  At 
full-load  current,  and  a  power-factor  corresponding  to  the  angle 
0,  the  value  of  £  is  given  by  oh. 

With  0  as  center,  circular  arcs  have  been  drawn  through  a, 
3,  4,  etc.  The  radial  distance  between  two  successive  arcs  is  %f 
of  the  receiver  pressure.    We  see,  ae  shown  by  the  point  c,  that  the 
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regulation  of  &is  system  for  full  non-inductive  load  is  11<£;  that 
it,  the  generator  pressure  must  be  11;£  higher  than  the  receiver. 
At  full  kilowatt  load,  at  a  power-factor  corresponding  to  the  angle 
6,  the  regulation  is  21;^,  as  shown  by  the  point  g;  at  full  kilovolt 
ampere  load;  that  is,  for  the  same  current  as  before  delivered  at 
the  same  power  factor,  the  regulation  is  19^  as  shown  by  the 
point  h. 

In  Pig.  4  is  shown  a  case  corresponding  to  a  15-mile  transmission 
line,  for  a  receiver  pressure  equal  to  10,000  volts  (the  point  o  is 
not  shown) ;  ac,  which  represents  full  load,  has  been  divided  into 
ten   equal  parts,    corresponding   to  0.1,   0.2,   etc.,    of  full   load. 
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Through  points  marked  0.1,  O.S,  etc.,  lines  have  been  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  ac.  Radial  linea  making  angles  coireBponding  to 
cosd^  0.95,  cO8e=i0.9,  etc.,  for  lagging  and  leading  currents, 
having  been  drawn  from  a.  Circular  ares,  with  the  point  a  as 
center,  have  also  been  drawn  through  points  along  ac  marked  0.1, 
0.2,  etc  The  regulation  for  any  load  and  any  power  factor  may 
be  determined  from  the  figure. 

For  example,  to  find  the  regulation  at  full  load  at  0.8  power- 
factor,  go  along  ac  to  c*^  0.9,  then  along  c'y'  to  the  intersection 
vith  the  line  cos^  =0.8.  The  regulation  is  seen  to  be  about 
211^.  For  0.9  full-load  current  and  the  same  power  factor,  the 
regulation  is  17^,  as  shown  by  the  point  h.  It  is  seen  that  for  any 
given  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  triangle  dbe;  the 
remainder  of  tbe  figure  is  drawn  mechanicallj[. 
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Pig,  5. —  Showino  beoolation  or  160-uiu  tbarsuissioh  ststex. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  regulation  of  a  150-mile,  60  p.p.a.,  three-phase 
Lne  for  any  load  and  any  power-factor,  with  30,000  volts  between 
neutral  and  line  wire,  giving  51,960  volts  between  wires.  The 
power  transmitted  is  3000  kw  per  leg,  or  a  total  of  9000  kw. 
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The  BDiaU  trumgle  Kea  showe  the  riu  is  preseure  doe  to  the  charg- 
ing GUTT^t.  The  regulation  of  the  line  for  onj  load  at  any  power 
factor  is  dearlj  shown.  At  no  load,  with  27,500  at  generator,  we 
get  30,000,  OT  full  voltage,  at  receiver,  or  a  rise  in  preeenre  of  9j(. 
The  effect  of  a  eynchronous  motor  load  of  any  character  ma;  be 
deteimined  from  the  figure. 

5.  Electrical  Surgea. — ^We  cannot  avoid  an  occasional  short-cir- 
cuit on  the  high-voltage  line.  These  shorts  cause  a  heavy  current 
to  flow  over  the  line,  and  the  breaking  of  this  current  sets  up 
Eurges  which  caiue  a  rise  in  voltage  that  may  be  two  to  three 
times  the  normal  operating  voltage.  The  "subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Dr.  A.  E.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  P.  H. 
Thomas.  A  simple  method  is  here  given,  the  matter  having  been 
first  presaited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trans- 
mission Association  in  1903. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one  to  ns,  as  we  have  all  seen 
lightning  arresters  fused  on  account  of  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
circuit.  I  shall  attempt  to  put  the  matter  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  in  such  a  form  that  the  rise  in  potential  which  we  may  get 
under  the  worst  conditions  may  be  easily  and  quickly  determined. 
The  most  important  case  of  opening  a  short  circuit  under  load  will 
be  discussed. 

Opening  a  Line  Under  Load  or  Short  Circuit. — Let  us  consider 
the  case  of  a  long  line  vrith  a  receiver  load  concentrated  at  the 
end.  The  line  capacity  will  be  assumed  equivalent  to  a  single 
capacity  at  the  center  of  the  line.  We  will  consider  one  leg  of  a 
three-phase  system.  The  self-induction  of  one  wire  from  the  gener- 
ator to  the  center  of  the  line,  that  is,  up  to  the  assumed  location 
of  the  capacity,  is  L,  and  the  capacity  of  the  entire  line  as  a  con- 
denser is  C  (C  being  the  capacity  between  one  line  wire  and 
neutral).  A  current,  I,  flows  over  the  line  and  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. As  is  well  known,  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  magnetic 
field  (due  to  the  current  I),  between  the  generator  and  the  center 
of  line  is  LP/2,  If  the  current  is  suddenly  interrupted,  this 
energy  must  flow  into  the  line  condenser,  since  there  is  no  other 
outlet.  (It  should  be  noticed  that  when  the  receiver  is  opened, 
the  line  condenser  is  in  series  with  one-half  the  line  and  the  gen- 
erator.) 

If  V  is  the  reeulting  potential  across  the  line  condenser  the 
energy  stored  up  in  the  condenser  is  CV*/Z.    But  this  is  the 
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same  amount  of  energy  which  was  prerionsly  stored  in  the  magnetic 
field,  Delecting  the  amall  Iobb  due  to  the  current  flowing  over  tiifl 
line  resietance  in  flowing  over  the  line  into  the  condenser.  There- 
fore, 

LP/i  =  CV/Z  or 

i=vv'm=yc-^^  <1) 

The  cnrrent  produced  in  a  condenser  of  capacity  C  by  an  elec- 
tromotive force  having  a  frequency  f  ia  equal  to  S  0  S  it  f. 

Comparing  terms  with  (1)  we  see  that  ^Zwf,  in  which 

/  is  the  frequency  of  the  current  in  the  condenser.  Equation  (I) 
may  therefore  be  written 

I=TCZTf  (8) 

in  which  /  ie  the  natural  periodicity  of  the  line.  What  really 
happens  then  when  we  interrupt  the  current  /,  is  that  the  same 
current,  having  its  natural  outlet  cnt  off,  flows  into  the  line 
condenser  and  charges  the  line.  Bat  Hia  line  condenser  can- 
not remain  charged,  and,  therefore,  the  condenser  diatdtaiges 
again  into  the  line  self-induction,  and  the  energy  again  is  in 
lite  form  of  magnetic  energy.  The  magnetic  field,  then,  again 
breaks  down,  giving  up  its  energy  to  the  capacity  and  the 
whole  cycle  is  gone  over  again  and  again,  until  the  resistance  of 
the  line  consnmeB  the  energy  originally  stored  in  tiw  line  self- 
induction.  The  frequency  of  the  give-and-take  of  energy  between 
the  capaci^  and  line  self-inducti<m  is  determined  by  the  natural 
periodicity  of  the  circuit  f.  The  frequen<7  of  /  in  the  equation  (2) 
la  therefore  the  frequency  of  the  current  /,  after  this  current  has 
been  interrupted  at  the  receiver.  If  the  circuit  is  working  normally 
at  a  frequency  f,  the  current  /  changes  from  a  frequency  f  to  a 
current  of  frequency  /,  that  is,  from  the  normal  impressed  period 
b.  the  natural  period  of  tiie  circuit. 

The  natural  periodici^  of  a  circuit  may  be  easily  found  from 
the  equation 

f=l/2r^/LC  (3) 

For  a  three-phase  transmission  line  we  may  take  the  self-induction 
for  one-half  the  line,  for  one  wire,  as  .08  henries  per  hundred  miles, 
or  £  =  .08  D,  D  being  the  length  of  line  in  hundred  miles.  G 
may  be  taken  as  two  microfarads  per  hundred  miles,  or  C  = 
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2  D/10*  farads.    Substituting  for  C  and  L  in  equation  (3),  gives 
us  approximately 

f=iOO/D.  ■    (4) 

This  frequency  will  not  differ  much  for  different  distances  be- 
tween wires,  because  an  increase  in  the  distance  will  increase  L  and 
decrease  C,  the  product  remaining  nearly  the  same.  The  same  is 
true  for  different  sizes  of  wire.  That  is,  a  line  100  miles  long 
has  a  natural  periodicity  of  about  400;  a  200-mile  line  a  periodicity 
of  200,  etc.  If  we  are  operating  normally  at  60  cycles,  a  200-inile 
line  has  a  natural  periodicity  of  little  more  than  three  times  the 
frequency  of  operation. 

From  (2)  we  get  the  potential  across  the  line  condenser  due  to 
interrupting  the  current  /  equal  to 

V  =  I/C2,rf.  (5) 

Substituting  for  C  the  value  2Z'/10S  and  for  /  the  value  400//), 
ve  get  the  simple  equation 

F=2007  (approximately).  (6) 

That  is,  the  rise  in  potential  due  to  the  surging  current  is,  as  a 
first  approximation,  independent  of  the  length  of  the  line  and 
equal  to  200  times  the  intamipted  current  in  amperes.  If  7  is 
equal  to  100  amperes  (141  amperes  maximum),  and  the  current 
is  interrupted  when  it  has  its  maximum  value,  then 
y  =  200  X  100  V^  =  28,200  volts. 

Interrupting  200  amperes  would  give  us  double  this  rise.  This 
electromotive  force  will  be  superimposed  on  the  line  electromotive 
force,  so  the  maximum  strain  possible  for  any  interrupted  current  is 

Maximum  strain  =  E  V  2  +  200  7  V  2. 
E  is  the  voltage  between  line  wires  and  neutral,  and  I  is  the 
current  in  amperes  interrupted.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed 
that  a  line  having  been  short-circuited,  and  the  short  circuit  broken, 
the  arc  will  frequently  re-establish  itself  or  a  new  short  start  at 
some  other  place  between  'points  across  which  the  line  voltage  could 
not  jump.  The  superposition  of  the  oscillating  electromotive  force 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  short  circuit  to  the  line  electromotive 
foroe  is  no  doubt  the  explanation.  We  have  assumed  that  the  cur- 
rent is  instantly  interrupted.  An  arc  will  always  be  formed  which 
will  reduce  the  rise  in  potential. 

On  account  of  the  inductive  drop  over  the  line,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  current  to  be  transmitted  over  one  wire  of  a  long  distance 
transmission   (150  to  2O0  miles)  must  be  limited  to  about  100 
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amperes,  nnless  the  frequency  is  reduced  belov  sixty.  One  hundred 
amperes,  at  sixty  cycles,  transmitted  over  a  line  300  miles  long 
gives  QB  an  inductive  drop  of  about  50  per  cent,  with  50,000 
Tolta  between  wirea.  The  generatora  will  probably  deliver  four 
times  full-load  current  as  a  maximum  on  short  circuit  A  short- 
circuit  in  the  center  of  the  line  would,  therefore,  give  us  about 
twice  full-load  current,  eo  that  the  maximum  rise  in  potential  due 
to  the  interruption  of '  the  short  circuit  would  be  about  56,000 
volts.  If  the  line  is  operating  at  30,000  volte  (equals  30,000 
V  3  maximum)  betweeu  neutral  and  line  wire,  the  strain  would  be 
b  little  more  than  twice  the  normal.  Under  certain  conditions 
a  greater  rise  may  take  place. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  power 
that  can  be  transmitted  over  a  line,  which  limit  is  iixed  by  the  in- 
sulation factor  againet  the  surge  voltage.     If  we  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  the  transmitted  current  to  25  or  30  cycles,  so  that  we 
could  transmit,  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  amperes  over  a 
single  line  without  having  excessive  reactive  drop,  then  we  must 
insulate  for  the  normal  working  pressure,  say,  30,000  plus  the 
surge  voltage,  which  in  this  case  would  mean  insulation  to  with- 
stand a  voltage  of  185,000  volts  as  shown  below  — 
Strain  =  30,000  V  2  +  200  X  500  V  3 
=  130,000  V  2  volts 
=  185,000  volte. 

In  other  words,  we  must  make  our  insulators  and  transformers 
stand  a  repeated  momentary  pressure  of  about  200,000  volts. 

To  transmit  the  same  power  at  60,000  volte,  reducing  the  cur- 
rent transmitted  to  250  amperes,  would  cause  a  smaller  total  strain 
due  to  the  surge.  The  enormous  strains  introduced  when  we  come 
t-t  transmit  from  25,000  to  100,000  K.W.  over  a  single  line  will 
require  extraordinary  insulation  against  rupture  due  to  the  line 
B^2rgeB. 

In  the  above  we  have  assumed  a  long  trunk  line  with  a  receiver 
at  the  end.  When  the  receiver  current  is  interrupted  the  line  cur- 
rent is  forced  into  the  condenser.  On  our  long  lines,  however,  we 
usually  have  loads  distributed  along  the  entire  length,  and  if  there 
is  a  load  on  at  different  points  the  line  discharges  a  portion  of  its 
energy  into  the  local  distributing  circuits,  and  the  rise  in  potential 
i?  therefore  limited. 

The  amount  of  energy  stored  in  one-half  of  a  100-mUe  line  is 
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qoite  aniall,  yet  it  may  do  coniiderable  damage.    For  200  ampent 
it  JM 

&at  is,  1600  watts  for  one  second. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  tiie  most  dangerouB  conditioii  ie 
brought  about  when  we  aaddenly  open  a  abort  circuit.  Gnrre  L 
in  Fig.  6  shows  the  calculated  oscillatiiig  potential  due  to  inter- 
rapting  150  amperee  ou  a  line  about  130  miles  long.  Curve  n. 
shows  the  generator  potential  {60  cycles)  and  Curve  III.  the  re- 
sultant line  potentiaL    The  line  voltage  ia  25,000  between  nentral 
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and  live  wire.    The  current  is  interrupted  so  as  to  prodnoe  a  maxi- 
mum rise  of  potential. 

The  resultuit  potential,  we  see,  is  very  different  frcnn  the  im- 
pressed generator  pressure.  If  we  continue  to  lengthei  our  lines 
until  the  natural  periodicity  of  the  circuit  becomes  nearly  equal 
to  the  impressed  pmodicity,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  will  have 
some  new  problems  to  solve.  It  may  be  that  thia  will  prove  the 
determioing  factor  which  will  limit  the  distance  of  tranamisBioiL 

PaET  II.      HlOH  POTEMTIAI.  COMTBOL. 

1.  Insulators. —  We  have  on  our  lines  practically  every  type  of 
Insulator  manufactured.  We  have  glass  insulators,  porcelain  in- 
sulators and  combinations  of  porcelain  and  glass  having  from  ons 
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to  four  parts.  In  the  mountains  and  awa;  from  the  fog,  a  7-inch 
glass  does  very  well  on  40,000  voltfl,  but  to  go  from  40,000  to 
60,000  requires  that  the  insulator  be  increased  more  than  tlie 
proportioitate  increase  in  voltage.    The  inguUtoi  Bhown  in  Tig. 


HI*  T.— M.0O0-VOI.T.  ll-r 

T  IB  used  up  to  50,000  volts,  but  at  this  voltage  it  giTCS  trouble  in 
the  f<^  districts  and  during  wet  weather.  Insnlators  of  the  types 
sfaovn  in  Figs.  8  and  9  give  very  good  leBuIts  and  are  probably 
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as  good  ae  can  be  obtained  at  present.    Fig.  9  has  been  deaigned 
by  the  engineere  of  the  California  Gas  ft  Electric  Corporation. 

As  the  time  will  probably  come  when  100,000  Tolts  will  be  as 
oonunon  as  10,000  is  today,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  6f 
derelopment  in  line  ineulatien. 
Vol.  U— 17 
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In  testing  tbe  maulatoTa,  each  part  is  subjected  to  more  tban 
the  normal  voltage  from  line  to  ground.  The  top  is  generallj 
tested  to  55,000  volts,  the  center  to  45,000  and  the  middle  petti- 
coats to  40,000  Tolts.    The  teat  is  made  with  salt  water  as  electrodes. 

2,  Pins. —  We  are  using  iron  pins  on  all  our  new  work,  and  be- 
lieve tbe  idea  of  depending  on  the  pin  for  insulation  is  wrong. 
Place  the  strain  where  it  belongs  —  on  the  insulator.  We  are 
making  our  pins  of  pipe  drawn  down  at  one  end.  The  pins  are 
galvanized  and  a  lead  thread  then  cast  to  fit  the  insulator. 


Fra.  9. —  60,000-TOLT,  14-nfCB  pobcelaut  ikbtttjltol 


3.  General  Line  Construction. — We  are  constructing  our  60,000 
volt  lines  with  a  6  ft.  spread,  the  wires  being  on  tiie  comers  of  a 
triangle.  On  our  late  work  we  are  using  tall  poles  and  spreading 
about  double  the  distance  ordinarily  used.  In  the  mountains  where 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  hills  and  ravines,  we  use  long  spans, 
having  some  aluminum  spans  of  1000  to  1800  ft.  in  length. 

A  tower  construction  using  a  span  of  about  500  ft.  would  make 
an  ideal  line,  and  a  line  not  much  more  expensive  and  much  easier 
to  care  for  than  the  ordinary  pole  line. 

Our  method  of  entering  buildings  is  through  a  piece  of  plats 
gloss  about  24  inches  square  having  a  hole  about  3  inches  in 
diameter  through  which  the  wire  passes.    The  glass  is  bdd  b;  a 
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simple  wood  frame.     Ttiis  conBtnictiou  Ib  more  Batisfactory  tlian 
the  old  method  of  paasing  through  terra-cotta  pipeB. 

4.  Line  Operation. —  The  lines  are  operated  by  keeping  men 
at  important  points  who  patrol  the  lineB  from  one  to  three  times 
a  week,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  line,  these  men  being 
ready  at  all  times  to  go  ont  in  case  of  emergency. 

Our  line  troubles  have  been  due  to  a  few  weak  insulators;  in 
some  localities  we  have  a  good  many  insulatorB  shot  oS.  Some  of 
our  unexpected  causes  of  trouble  have  been  cranes  or  geese  flying 
into  the  line;  cats  climbing  up  on  the  poles;  green  hay  carried  by 
wind  dropped  on  the  line;  an  engine  starting  up  under  the  lines; 
a  long  tailed  rat  crossing  temporary  boa-bars. 

5.  Transformers. —  Our  transformers  have  given  us  very  little 
trouble  and  are  really  the  most  Batisfactory  part  of  the  system. 
High  primary  insulation  and  care  in  the  handling  of  the  oil  to 
keep  it  free  from  dirt  and  moisture  are  of  prime  importance.  The 
windings  should  be  dried  out  before  adding  the  oil. 

That  the  presence  of  the  oil  does  not  increase  the  fire  risk  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  a  fire  at  the  Colgate'  station  in  March,  1903. 
The  transformers  were  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire  and  were  dam- 
aged but  little,  the  oil  acting  as  a  protection  to  the  winding.  The 
transformers  were  not  responsible  for  the  fire,  as  was  reported  at 
the  time. 

On  test,  the  primary  of  each  transformer  should  stand  a  test 
aboDt  equal  to  double  the  star  voltage  for  which  the  transformer 
ib  designed.  That  is,  a  transformer  which  is  to  be  cohnected 
30,000  star,  giving  51,960  volts  line  pressure  should  stand  an 
insolation  test  of  about  100,000.  Some  manufacturers  put  on  a 
test  voltage  from  two  to  three  times  the  transformer  voltage.  Lees 
than  two  and  one-half  is  not  a  good  test. 

6.  Switches. —  We  find  it  convenient  to  use  two  types  of  switches 
to  handle  the  electrical  energy,  the  oil  type  and  the  air  type.  That 
the  oil  type  switch  is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  heavy  duty  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  As  it  has  not  been  possible  to  purchase 
satisfactory  switches  in  the  market,  I  have  designed  a  line  of 
switches  for  our  high  potential  work. 

We  are  now  using  the  switches  shown  in  Fig.  10  at  our  power 
houses,  designed  to  handle  from  10,000  to  40,000  kw  at  50,000  or 
60,000  volts.  Each  pole  is  in  a  separate  tank  and  mounted  in  a 
fire-proof  compartment  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  three  poles  are 
operated  together.    The  switch  as  shown  gives  four  breal^s  per  ieg. 
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On  lew  important  work  ve  use  the  two-break  svitcb  shown  in 
Fig.  12.  This  u  a  very  simple  and  inexpensire  design,  but  answere 
all  pnrpoBGe  as  well  as  more  elaborate  avitches.  Switches  having 
the  same  operating  principle,  but  mounted  differentlj,  designed 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Sterling,  have  been  in  service  on  the  evetem  for 


-eo,ooo 


sereral  yean  and  have  given  very  good  resuItB.    This  ewitcb  will 
open  10,000  K.W.  at  60,000  volts  on  short  circuit. 

Disconnecting  switches  are  used  on  each  side  of  the  oil  switches, 
B8  shown  in  Kg.  II,  that  the  switch  may  be  examined  and  re- 
paired with  line  and  bus-bare  in  serric& 
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For  connecting  transformerB  to  bus-hare  we  use  three  pole  dis- 
connecting Bwitches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  This  is  a  simple  design 
and  works  perfectly.  Fig.  14  gives  a  large  view  of  the  switch.  As 
shown  by  Figs.  11  and  13,  each  bus-bar  is  run  in  a  separate  duct. 

For  an  outdoor  switch  for  substations  and  branch  lines  where 
the  load  does  not  exceed  about  1,000  K,W.,  we  use  the  switch  shown 
in  Fig.  15.  The  switch  ie  mounted  so  that  the  tiiree  poles  open 
simultaneously  from  a  distant  point. 

Electrically  all  switches  on  the  system  are  liable  to  have  the 


Pio.   12.-60,000- 
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Fume  duty  to  perform  in  ease  of  a  short-circuit  beyond  the  switch, 
and  some  make  it  a  practice  to  have  all  switches  the  same,  de- 
pending on  the  power  behind  them.  While  this  is  correct  elec- 
trically, the  liability  of  trouble  is  slight  and  it  is  better  to  assume 
that  you  will  occasionally  bum  up  an  inexpensive  switch  by  trying 
to  open  on  a  short  than  it  is  to  bum  up  all  your  money  in  the 
bef^nning  by  installating  every  switch  of  a  high  capacity,  and  at 
great  expense. 

7.  Lightning  Arresters. —  For  lightning  protection  we  have  de- 
cided to  pin  our  faith  to  the  horn  arresters,  these  made  with  sin{^ 
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or  double  air  gap.  This  simple  device  with  good  traDsfonncr  and 
line  insulation  has  given  good  results.  Lightning  is  very  often 
blamed  for  troublea  that  are  primarily  due  to  inaufiiGient  insulation 
and  ignorance. 

8.  General  Arrangement  of  Power  House. —  Fig.  IC  shows  my 
idea  of  the  general  arrangements  of  a  power  house  in  the  moun- 
tains. Our  high-head  power  stations  are  usually  in  deep  canyons 
and  the  logical  method  of  construction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  slope  as  shown.  We  go  from  the  generator 
tliroagh  the  2300-volt  switch  located  under  the  floor,  then  to  the 
transformers,  which  are  located  on  a  lower  level  than  the  power 
house,  with  the  floor  left  open  so  the  operator  can  see  the  trans- 
formers and  note  the  temperature  on  the  dial  The  floor  level  of 
the  transformer  room  may  be  below  the  high  water  line.  From  the 
transformers  we  come  up  to  the  disconnecting  switches,  then 
through  the  oil  switches  to  a  second  disconnecting  switch  to  line. 
Locating  the  transformers  in  this  way  puts  them  in  view  of  the 
operator,  the  practice  of  constructing  a  separate  transformer  room 
at  a  distance  being  wrong,  in  my  opinion. 

For  fire  walls  we  have  the  tail  races  between  banks.  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  transformer  in  trouble  that  could  not  be  pulled  off  before 
anything  more  than  an  injury  to  the  coils  had  resulted.  The 
switches  being  located  in  fire-ptoof  rooms  makes  it  impossible  for 
fire  to  spread  in  any  way.  The  arrangement  given,  it  is  believed, 
has  a  great  many  advantages,  being  compact,  safe,  easily  operated 
and  economical. 

Our  general  practice  is  to  generate  at  3300  volte  and  step  up  to 
the  line  voltage,  the  primary  of  transformers  being  connected  star 
with  groonded  neutral.  I  have  come  to  believe  the  gronnding  of 
the  neutral  to  have  more  advantages  than  disadvantages.  We 
take  advantage  of  the  grounded  neutral  and  very  often  install  a 
fdngle  transformer  in  a  substation,  one  side  going  to  line,  the  other 
to  ground;  where  the  load  is  larger  but  does  not  warrant  three 
transformers,  we  put  in  two,  using  two  legs  of  the  primary  and 
open  delta  on  the  secondary.  We  are  not  bothered  by  any  un- 
halanring  of  load  at  the  power  houses. 

At  the  power  houses  we  use  no  fuses  or  circuit  breakers,  pre- 
ferring to  hang  on  to  a  short  rather  than  take  chances  of  pulling 
the  line  off  for  every  alight  interruption.  At  substationB  the 
transformers  are  generally  fused. 
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The  size  of  our  units  has  gradu&Ily  increased  from  300  kv, 
installed  in  1897,  to  our  present  5000  kw  unite.  The  5000  'ifv 
unit  is  of  the  two  bearing  type  with  overhanging  water  wheel. 
With  this  type  we  tan  put  20,000  kw  in  «  building  100  ft 
long  X  50  ft. 

9.  Line  Voltage.—  Regarding  the  proper  Toltage  to  be  used  for 
traDsmission,  this  will  depend  on  conditions,  mainly  on  the  length 
of  line.  From  fiO  miles  up  it  will  be  generally  economical  to  nae 
ad  high  a  line  voltage  as  is  practicable.  At  the  present  time  60,000 
volte  can  be  safely  handled  and  80,000  volts  ia  not  out  of  reach 
in  certain  localities  by  those  experienced;  and  judging  the  future 
by  the  past  we  may  erpect  to  reach  100,000  operating  voltage  in 
a,  few  years. 

Our  greatest  trouble  is  occasioned  by  the  fog.  This  in  districts 
near  the  ocean  or  bay  settles  on  the  insulators  and  reduces  the 
insolation  to  such  an  ext«nt  that  the  pins,  cross-arms  or  poles  —  if 
of  wood  —  are  set  on  fire.  In  the  mountain  districto  with  modem 
insulators  our  line  troubles  are  practically  nil.  Those  without 
experience  in  the  fog  dietricts  cannot  realize  the  difficulties  of 
insulating  against  a  heavy  fog. 

The  weak  point  of  the  transmission  system  is  in  the  insulators. 
With  an  insulator  ia  stand  100,000  volts,  this  pressure  ia  possible. 

To  sum  up,  my  experience  shows  that  it  is  easier  to  operate 
a  line,  say  from  30  miles  up,  at  50,000  or  60,000  volts  than  at 
35,000  or  30,000  volts,  assuming  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
power  is  transmitted. 

DiBonBBion. 

Hr,  Wm.  Mobah:  I  would  like  to  ask  Ht.  B»Dm  a  few  questioiu  in 
reference  to  the  air  gap  offered  between  his  circuit  and  tha  lighting  arrestcT 
grounds.    I  niah  to  know  the  number  of  gaps. 

Prof.  Baum:  Weli,  that  aitogether  depends,  I  think,  on  the  voltage.  W* 
Are  now  using  an  air  gap  Irom  a  iina  to  ground  of,  I  think,  4  incK«a  m 
i% ;  but  it  doesn't  make  much  difTerenc*  which  it  ia.  ^e  Iina  voltage  b 
so,ooo. 

Mr.  MoHAJC  So  the  sixteen th-of.ui-inoh  per  thoaaand  ataodi  good  In 
your  voltage,  pntcticall; ! 

Prof.  Bauii:    PrKctically. 

Mr.  Moban:  Then  again,  what  is  jour  voltage  ia  the  mMropolitsa 
cities,  if  ;on  pass  through  anjT 

Prof.  Bach:  We  are  passing  right  through  the  dtf  of  Oaklaad  witt 
60,000  volts. 

Mr.  Morah:     Any  trouble  with  telephone  peoplel 
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Prof.  BAdi!  Not  with  the  telephone  people  —  the  politicmni  sometimes 
bother  )u. 

Mr.  MoBAK:  I  un  handling  30,000  volts  and  am  limited  on  account 
of  telephone  people.  A  question  aiiMB,  in  connectioa  with  this  high  Toltage, 
•a  to  whether  you  are  not  confined  b;  localities  rather  than  to  voltage.  I 
am  on  railroad  work  at  30,000  volta  and  we  were  held  down  to  30,000 
by  injunctions. 

Hr.  N.  J.  Nkaix;  I  would  like  to  Hsk  Mr.  Baum  what  the  difficulties 
ara  with  the  arresters  when  they  operate,  t^uppoee  jou'  have  two  arresters 
to  operate  simultaneously  i  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  regulation  and  how 
l<Hig  does  it  take  to  extinguish  the  arc! 

Prof.  Bach;  I  don't  know.  We  hear  every  once  in  a  while  that  some 
arrester  has  operated  with  a  very  vicious  arc.  Qenerally  the  power-house 
roan  does  not  know  anything  about  it.  We  have  never  been  shut  down 
on  account  of  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is  the  ordinaiy  drop  of  voltage, 
of  course.  The  induction  motors  are  affected.  The  synchronous  motors 
are  thrown  out  of  step  but  th^  get  in  soon  afterward. 

Hr.  Nkal:  Then  I  assume  from  your  answer  that  no  two  arresters 
are  operated  at  the  same  time,  and  that  you  have  not  had  the  effect  of 
a  short-circuit  over  your  lightning  arresters! 

Prof.  Bauu:     Oh,  yes. 

Hi,  Ne&l:  You  say  you  have  nothing  more  than  a  drop  Of  voltage  at 
your  generator  I 

Prof.  Bauu:  a  drop  in  the  voltage  may  have  occurred.  When  it  has 
occurred  we  had  to  pull  off  but  we  don't  know  wby  we  pulled  off.  That 
broke  the  arc,  if  nothing  else  broke  it;  but  we  cannot  prove  that^ 

Ur.  Ne&L:  Would  you  not,  generally  speaking,  consider  it  nn  objec- 
tionable feature  in  lightning-arrester  operation,  that  you  have  to  pull  olT 
when  your  arresters  operate? 

Prof.  Badu:  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  had  to  pull  off.  Until 
I  am  you  cannot  sell  me  any  high-priced  lightning-arresters. 

Dr.  P.  A.  C.  Pebbine:  In  reference  to  this  discussion,  during  the  switch- 
ing experiments  that  Mr.  Baum  just  described,  where  they  interrupted 
12,000  kw  with  a  two-break  switch,  the  line  short- circuited  across  two 
4>ii-i&ch  gaps,  across  horn  arresters,  but  it  burned  up  the  arreatera,  the 
pole  head  and  the  No.  O  ground  wire. 

Prof.  Bauic:     That  was  after  about  the  tenth  time. 

Dr.  Pebbisk:  Yes,  It  was  after  about  tbe  tenth  short  broken  by 
tbe  switch  when  these  arresters  arced  across. 

He.  Nbai.:  Hay  I  ask  whether  you  had  resistance  In  those  arresters 
at  that  timet 

Dr.  PERKim;  None.  It  was  a  dead  short-circuit  at  the  power- 
house. We  were  operating  four  2000-kw  machines,  and  the  voltage  held 
constant.  The  ammeters,  at  the  time  the  switch  was  opened  indicated 
a  current  equivalent  to  12,000  kw  or  something  beyond.  Immediately  after 
we  bad  interrupted  the  circuit,  the  lightning  arresters  at  the  power-house 
short-circuited. 

Ub.  Nkal:    There  was  no  resistaDo*  in  that  comiection  between  the  two 
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Dr.  Pkrkine:  No  reaisttuice  at  sU.  It  waa  a  dead  stiort-cfrcuit  ba- 
tmen the  two  lines. 

Hb.  Mokah:  May  I  sale  if  70U  luive  tried  th«  multiple-gap  arrester 
and  with  what  results  T  That  is,  a  number  of  small  gape  instead  of  one 
large  gap. 

Prof.  Bach:  I  don't  want  to  aay  anything  against  any  ligh^ing- 
arrcstera,  but  we  have  used  erer^  lightning-arrester  that  is  made,  I  thinlc, 
with  the  exception  of  one.  We  have  used  every  type  of  multipl&gap; 
the  result  is  that  we  put  them  ont  of  bnsineas,  cant  males  them  st^  on 
the  line;  we  burned  them  up. 

Mb.  MoBAn :  Is  that  on  account  of  static  effect,  running  down  half  V*J 
on  the  arrester  T 

Prof.  Bath:    No,  it  is  current  burning  it  np;  short-circuit. 

Mb.  MoRAn:     Have  you  any  static  interrupters  On  tbe  line,  disehai^ienT 

Prof.  Baxih:     None  whatever. 

Mb.  Neall;  I  would  tiks  to  aak  one  more  question  in  regard  to  these 
arresters.  lAst  year  when  I  was  out  visiting  this  line  I  found  the  hom- 
arreaters  had  resistances  in  series  with  tliem.  What  time  were  they  in- 
stalled and  what  was  the  object  1 

Prof.  Batth:  There  are  some  that  have  resistances  In  series  and 
some  that  have  not.  I  think  there  are  two  with  resistances  In  series  and 
tbe  remainder  have  not.  We  do  not  notice  anjr  difference  in  the  operaiion 
of  the  arresters,  whether  they  have  resistances  in  series  or  not,  although 
I  prefer  the  resiatancea  in  series.  That  is,  a  resistance  between  tbe  ar- 
lester  and  the  ground. 

Dr.  PEBXim:    But  that  is  not  resistance  between  lines. 

Prof.  BAmi:     No. 

Dr.  Louis  Bcu.:  I  would  like  to  ask  Hr.  Baum  where  tbese  llghtntng 
arresters  were  locaied  on  his  line;  how  many  of  them  wore  usedT 

Prof.  Batth;     At  various  points    (indicating  on  blackboard). 

Dr.  Beli.:  Then  tb^  are  put  in  at  discretion,  at  points  wfaioh  may 
seem  possible  danger  points,  and  nowhere  elsel 

Prof.  Bauh:    No. 

Dr.  PsKRiitx:  If  I  understand  you  oorrectly  they  are  only  put  In  at 
terminals. 

Prof.  Badh  :    They  are  put  in  at  the  power-house  also. 

Dr.  Peboinb:     They  are  not  put  in  at  intermediate  points,  are  tbeyT 

Prof.  Bach:    No. 

Hb.  Neaix:  What  is  your  idea  of  the  best  resistance  fOr  aa  arrestw  of 
that  kindT 

Prof,  BauH:     I  bavn't  any  particular  idea. 

Mb.  Nkall:     What  type  of  reeistance  are  you  uringf 

Prof.  Bauh:  We  have  a  number  of  carbons  connected  In  series  — 
hlgh-resistauce  carbons ;  some  of  these  are  Immersed  in  oil. 

Dr.  Beu.:  How  high  resistance  do  you  use  in  those  arresters  be- 
tween line  and  ground  1 

Prof.  Bauh:  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  as  I  did  not  put 
In  Uiat  particular  resistance.    Mr.  Bunker  Is  here  and  he  could  tell  you. 

Mm,  Nbaix:    Have  you  made  any  investigatiooa  to  determine  the  result 
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OB  Um  line  when  one  of  these  arreaters  dlachargeet  It  terua  to  me,  look- 
ing at  it  broadlj,  if  ;ou  have  got  to  wait  until  ;our  voltage  rises  suffi- 
cientl;  to  leap  four  inches  and  a  half,  that  there  may  be  other  poiota 
of  joar  line  to  give  way  before  that  is  reached,  and  the  very  presence  of 
the  hom-type  arreeter  neceasitateB  a  very  abrupt  disturbance  on  the  line 
to  nvkfl  it  operate.  • 

Mr.  E.  F.  Oolk:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  qnestion  in  referenee  to  the  in- 
ralatore  hi  Fig.  7  and  Fig.  8  of  the  paper.  With  the  type  of  insulator 
■bown  in  Fig.  7,  have  you  any  trouble  with  the  eddw  freezing  in  betweea 
the  petticoats,  or  don't  you  have  any  anew  I 

Prof.  Bauk:     We  have  practically  no  snow  on  our  lines. 

Mb.  Ooui:  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  cement  that  holds  than 
together  fTeenng* 

Prof.  Bauh:     No. 

Mr.  M.  H.  O&BBi:  Lrt  me  ask  Mr.  Bann  a  question  before  we  get  away 
from  this  lightning  arrester.  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Baum  that  he  bad 
a  10,000-kw  —  or  perhaps  2S,0OO-liw  —  capacity  short-circuit  on  that  4H- 
inch  gap,  and  that  the  arc  broke  op  tbe  arrester  without  the  necessity  of 
pulling  off,  or  anything  happening? 

Prof.  BAtni :     The  lighning  erresfer  was  outside. 

Ub,  Qeuii    How  far  from  the  generating  point  1 

Prof.  BavU:  Ninety-eight  mile».  Thd  short-circuit  produced  a  anrge 
in  the  line,  breaking  down  tbe  4<i^ineh  air-gap.  This  shows  a  rtw 
of  voltage  to  something  like  lOO.OOC  volts.  That  is,  the  two  4U-incb  air- 
gapa  to  ground  would  mean  somevhere  around  90,000  or  100,000  volta. 
A  nmuber  of  times  on  thia  lightniug  arrester  tbe  arc  would  break  with 
8000  kw  on  the  line.    The  la«t  time  it  simply  burned  up. 

Hb.  Oerbt:     How  much  capacity  vas  on  tbe  linel 

Prof.  Baxjm:    8000  kw  of  machinery. 

Mb.  Gcbbt:  I  think  thov  would  be  somewhat  more  capacity  oa  sbort- 
cireniting  across  tbe  lightning  arrester,  perhaps  IS,000  kw. 

Prof.  Batjk:     CerUinly. 

Dr.  PEBitun::    We  read  12,000,  16,000  kw. 

Prof.  BAini :  The  ammeter  needle  went  off  the  scale,  and  the  ore 
JDst  simply  raised  up  and  broke. 

Ms.  QjEBBXi  And  there  was  no  serious  drop  of  potential  —  GO  per  cent, 
75  per  cent  — across  that  gap  I 

Prof,  Baum:  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  read  a  volt  meter 
on  a  station  line  in  a  condition  of  that  kind,  I  think  you  will  realize. 

Mb.  Qebbt  :  Well,  if  it  went  to  anything  like,  say,  25  per  cent  *olt*g^ 
it  seema  to  me  the  induction  motors  might  drop  oiT. 

Prof.  Bauv:     This  line  was  simply  on  test  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Obbbt:    There  was  nothing  on  It. 

Prof.  Bavm:    No. 

Mb.  Gebbt:  Then  It  proctioally  amounts  to  a  short-cireult  when  esie 
of  tboM  mrwvittn  goes  ofTI 

Prof.  BAiTif :    Yes. 

Mb.  Qaxxt     Ttun,  every  time  tbe  homarrester  goes  off  you  have  a 
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Prof.  Badu:     A  temporBry  nhort. 

Hx.  GiBRT!     Tbm  everj  time  the  horn  aireater  gOM  off  jon  loar  fovr 
load  or  part  of  itT 
Prof.  Baum:    A  part  of  it. 

Mb.  Gerrt:  Then  tlie  horn  arrester  is  nimpl;  a  devioe  that  produoM 
a  ahort-cfrcult  on  the  line  at  ever)'  time  the  current  follows  into  tbe 
arreatert 

Prot.  Badu:     Ye*. 

Mb.  Qehbt:     And  70U  loae  jaat  loadt 

Prof.  Bauh  :  Some  of  tbe  load.  You  muat  Teroember  that  wa  do  not 
have  tbeae  arreaters  going  off  ererj'  daj.  For  one  yeai  now  I  «annot  r«oall 
the  lighning  arreBters  going  off  onoe.  The  last  time  tbey  went  off  tna 
when  we  made  thia  teat  and  I  can't  remember  them  going  aS  aince. 

Mb.  Gbbbt:  Why  don't  thej  go  offT  lant  there  any  lightnii^  or 
doesn't  it  go  through  the  arre«terat 

Prof.  Baum  :  There  ian't  lightning  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  the  4U-in<di 
gap. 

Mb.  Oebbt:  Well,  ian't  that  what  breaka  the  line  thenl  If  the  gap 
waa  larger  wouldn't  you  have  still  leea  trouble,  and  if  you  took  the 
arrester  off  al]  together,  still  lessl 

Db.  Bm.:  To  caae  a  ahort-cirenit  or  fault  somewherfl  back  on  the  line 
produces  a  abort  across  the  arrestera,  does  that  short  uniformly  bold 
for  any  conaiderable  length  of  timet  In  other  words,  does  It  hcrid  until  it 
practically  takra  the  arrester  with  it,  or  does  It  break;  and  if  it  do« 
break  how  long  does  it  take  in  doing  ItT 

Prof.  Bauh  :  Well,  you  can  realise  that  in  a  tjubeat  like  this 
which  covera  Ave  or  aii  or  aeven  counties,  that  I  or  ore  of  my  men  camiot 
be  at  the  arreater  watching. 

Db.  Bell:  I  understand.  But  haa  not  the  action  of  the  arrester  ever 
been  observed,  to  see  when  it  breaks  auocessfullj.  How  long  does  it  hold 
before  breaking? 

Prof.  Bauh:  In  ease  of  thla  arreater  It  broke  a  number  of  timea 
up  to  a  year  ago.  Then  we  moved  the  lines  farther  apart.  The  man 
would  report  <mce  in  a  while  that  the  arresters  went  off.  Nobody  else 
reported  any  trouble  whatever.  At  one  point  a  man,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  or  two  years  ago,  reported  that  the  lightning  arresters  went  off. 

Hr.  QbbbT:     Well,  did  they  ahort-circuiti 

Prof.  BauH:  There  was  a  big  flaming  arc.  We  moved  the  arresters 
a  little  farther  apart  Since  then  we  hare  had  no  discharge  at  thia  place, 
and  no  trouble  at  alt. 

Db.  Bell;  In  other  word*,  do  I  underatand  that  the  arrefiten,  at 
leaat  now  and  then,  go  off  and  operate  successfully,  without  eansii^  dis- 
turbance enough  at  the  power  atation  to  say  whether  that  break  was 
instantaneous  or  whether  it  lanted  two  or  three  aecondat 

Prof.  Bach:     We  dont  know. 

Db.  PebbidE:  I  think  in  eatechirJng  Mr.  Baum  on  the  question  of  bis 
hom-arrestera,  we  are  getting  away  from  the  point  of  thia  paper,  wliich 
is  practicall;  stated  by  Mr.  Baum  when  he  aaya  that  on  such  a  system  of 
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truumiMdoB  u  this,  h«  would  uae  tbe  highest  possible  TOltage.  Ho 
is  having  Ims  troublesome  experience  at  66,000  —  which  is  about  the 
roltage  I  understand  he  is  running  now  —  than  he  had  at  lower  voltage, 
and  he  aaeribes  this  largelj  to  the  relatively  smaller  value  of  the  voltage 
when  a  surging  current  is  interrupted.  In  oonsequence,  be  believes  that 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  down  the  current  on  tbe  line,  keeping  up  the 
voltage,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  these  minor  devicM,  such  aa 
lightning  arresters,  relativelj  unimportant.  It  Is  not  the  [mportatnt  point 
to  catecblie  Ur.  Baum  on  whether  be  has  set  his  arresters  at  8H  Inches, 
or  used  mutiple  gaps,  or  what.  Tbe  point  that  he  haa  made  in  hir 
paper  is,  tliat  bj  going  to  this  high  voltage  and  keeping  his  current  down, 
he  haa  made  the  minor  difficulties,  which  have  troubled  ua  all  so  much, 
retativelj  unimportant.  That,  I  think,  Is  due  not  aolj  to  hia  high 
voltage  on  l<Mg  lines;  bat  also  to  tbe  presence  of  multiple  stations  which 
feed  into  tbe  line  from  all  directions  and  which  teed  a  verj  large  amount 
of  power,  so  that  white  in  onr  discussion  we  may  say  that  a  short- 
drouit  reduces  the  voltage  on  the  line  befuud  it  to  nothing,  we  sa;  that 
not  knowing  what  actoallj  happens.  We  may  have  a  short  circuit  aeroaa 
an  arrester  or  between  linea,  aeroas  a  piece  of  bole-wire  thrown  on  the 
tine,  wbicb  maj,  aa  Mr.  Baum  has  stated,  result  ]n  a  relatively  small 
enrrent;  so  that  beyond  that  point,  if  we  have  generating  capacity 
oiougb  behind  us,  we  will  still  get  voltage,  and  although  we  may  have  ' 
tbeoe  minor  interruptions,  thqr  will  not  interfere  with  the  service.  Tbe 
paper  of  Hr.  Baum  is  notable  to  me  particularly  in  the  fact  that  be 
does  not  diacuBS  aa  difflcultiee  many  of  the  problems  that  we  have  been 
discussing  in  our  transmission  papers  during  the  past  year.  For  example, 
when  the  first  of  these  lines  b^^  operation  the  question  of>the  capacity 
effect  became  very  important.  Dutil  Mr.  Baum  introduced  the  exciter 
device  which  he  has  already  described  to  us,  <»ie  long-distance  trans- 
mission fystem  could  not  operate  a  lighting  load  on  account  of  troubles 
with  capacity,  and,  in  consequence  of  capacity  troubles,  we  have  often  dis- 
cussed the  uae  of  motor-compenKatora.  You  will  notice  that  in  Mr. 
Baum's  paper  there  is  not  any  mention  of  ^y  necessity  for  these  arti&cial 
regulating  oonveniences,  except  when  Uie  question  arises  of  operating 
large  street-railway  plants  with  their  variable  load.  So  that  on  account 
of  high  voltage,  keeping  down  current,  and  the  great  number  of  stations 
feeding  the  line  from  different  directions  and  different  points,  a  very 
Batisfaet^jry  solution  of  tbe  switching  problems  baa  been  reached;  as  well 
as  an  apparently  satisfactory  approaching  solution  of  the  insulator 
problems.  In  tbia  great  system,  operating  a  total  of  about  700  miles  of 
high-potential  lines,  and  operating  two  stationa  in  parallel,  326  milea 
apart,  he  gets  rid  of  tbe  troubles  which  some  stations  have  when  carry- 
ing relatively  small  amounts  of  concentrated  load  of  one  kind,  operating 
single  tines.  The  success  of  this  system  is  tbe  success  of  a  aystem  which 
ia  operated  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  not  only  the  lightning-arrester  difficulty 
which  largely  disappears,  but  It  is  also  tbe  capacity  difficulty  and  the 
inductance  difficulty  and  many  other  difficulties  which  also  largely  dis- 
appear. It  ie  firmly  my  opinion  that  tbe  great  nuccesa  of  this  long- 
distance transmission  ia  due  to  its  apparent  complexity. 
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Dr.  Bm.:  I  think  tha  whole  profession  trwea  k  debt  of  gmtitoda  to 
Hr.  Baiun  for  his  prmctical  researchee  rai  these  problema  that  have 
been  bothering  us  all  mora  or  lem.  But  Apropos  of  what  I  think  Dr. 
Perrine  haa  just  said,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  tber4  is  a  phase  of 
the  matter  that  we  nre  juntiUed  in  pre«enting  to  Mr.  Baum'a  attentitm. 
A  great  STstem  Hkp  this,  the  greatest  trsjiBmissioD  sjstem  in  the  world, 
may  not  have  inmuni^  from  all  troubles.  When  you  feed  from  half-a- 
dozen  pointa  and  have  thirty  load  points,  trouble  no  longer  embarraaaes  the 
system  as  a  whole,  so  that  many  of  thn  difficulties  are  limply  minor  local 
troubles.  NererthelesB,  this  is  not  a  normal  transmiBHion  line.  It  is  a 
wonderful  and  exceptional  one,  on  which  Mr.  Baum  haa  heen  privil^ed  to 
experiment.  If  we  had  instead  of  such  a  system  a  straightaway  system  of 
10,000  kw  for  76  or  100  miles,  and  the  same  troubles,  of  short  circuits 
over  the  arresters,  etc.,  come  upon  it,  it  would  not  mean  an  incident  in  the 
system;  it  would  probably  mean  losing  the  whole  load,  with  all  that  this 
implies.  So  that  while  these  difficulties  oan  be  passed  oTer  as  minor  in  a 
splendid  large  system  with  a  oonaiderable  number  of  feeding  points;  they 
become  major  difficulties,  perhaps  controlling  difficulties,  under  almost  pre- 
cisely similar  drcumstanoes  as  regards  construction,  when  we  deal  with  a 
single  line  on  which  anything  happening  puts  the  whole  business  of  tie 
company  out  of  commission  for  a  longer  or  ahorter  period.  That,  I  think, 
ia  why  we  pressed  home  some  of  these  questions  which  are  not  intended 
as  criticisms  at  all,  but  merely  to  get  Mr.  Baum's  Taluable  experience 
on  some  of  them.  As  respects  the  high-voltsge  proposition,  I  have  always 
believed  that  when  you  passed  over  the  lYiodcrate,  and  comparatively  in- 
significant Toltages  of  the  paitt,  the  10,000  volta  or  so  which  was  used 
BO  extensively,  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  play  the  limit  fairly,  and 
it  eeems  to  me  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  playing  the  limit  is  not 
only  immunity  from  surging  —  I  havp  spen  the  terrific  effect  of  it  at  three 
or  four  thousand  volts  —  but  the  fact  that  when  you  are  insulating  for 
50,000  volts,  yon  are  planning  tht*  details  of  the  line  with  a  respectable 
factor  of  safety,  to  which  moat  of  the  minor  troubles,  including  all  the 
minor  lighting  discharges,  become  in  sign  i  lien  nt.  In  other  words,  when 
you  are  inaulnfing  for  60,000  volts  as  thoroughly  as  Professor  Baum  in 
insulating  out  there,  the  ordinnry  induced  lightning  Sash  —  what  we 
generally  know  as  lightning  on  the  line  —  is  merely  an  incident;  It  is 
merely  what  might  as  well  be  a  part  of  k  surge  in  voltage,  a  part  of  any 
extra  rise  In  voltage,  hut  cuts  no  figure  there  with  reapect  to  the  mai^n 
of  Insulation  of  sixty  or  seventy-five  thousand  volts  which  you  have  left. 
I  think  the  secret  of  these  high  voltages  lies  not  only  in  the  dtmunition 
of  the  surging  tronblps,  which  of  cour<>e  takes  place  just  in  that  way,  bnt 
also  the  fact  that  you  have  a  tremendous  factor  of  safety,  and  it  gives, 
all  of  UE,  I  think,  cournge  in  attacking  the  problems  of  the  future  to  know 
of  the  great  success  which  Mr.  Baum  has  had  on  this  big  system,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  insulation  precautions,  which  he  has  taken,  overcome 
these  minor  difficullies. 

Mb.  Mobait:'  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  from  Dr. 
Perrine  and   Mr.   Baum.     As  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  wiUi  tha 
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tftiema,  I  niph  to  ajik  if  you  hkTc  one  eircnit  on  lighting  uid  one  dreuit 
on  rotary-converter  power  I 

Prof,  Badm  :    All  together. 

Mb.  Mohan:  What  I  wu  driving  %t  ia  tha-t  I  wish  to  try  to  ftod  the 
reUtive  trouble,  if  any,  on  a  rotary  load  and  a  lighting  load  on  Bueh  a 
long-distancG  syatem. 

Prof.  Bauv:  The  linet  are  operated  altogether;  everything  is  in 
parallel;  the  lighting  load  la  taken  oS  from  the  same  tine  that  the  motor 
load  in  takm.  Up  to  a  year  ago  the  Northern  system  was  independent 
of  the  other  ayatem,  and  we  supplied  its  load  from  one  power  house, 
which  was  a  straightaway  system,  load  of  course  being  taken  all  aloug 
the  various  points.  During  that  time  we  had  very  great  auooess  with 
the  continui^  of  service.  To  give  an  instance,  at  one  point  there  were 
two  eOO'hp  motors  driving  machinery  in  a  cement  plant.  We  have  ■ 
record  of  those  running  tor  67  days  vitbont  a  single  stop.  I  think  that 
is  aa  good  as  we  can  got  in  any  steam  pliint.  We  have  motora  driving  a 
street-railway  load,  and  we  run  that  very  often  thirty  or  eizty  days; 
we  aometimca  get  a  sudden  kaoek-out,  but  are  back  In  five  minutes.  If 
they  are  out  over  half-an-hour  we  hear  from  the  board  of  directors, 

I  will  illustrate  what  we  did  about  two  wedu  ago.  The  station  at 
Electra  entirely  broke  down.  There  was  a  load  all  along  its  line  which 
njade  it  neccesary  to  carry  everything  from  the  other  stations.  The  inter- 
mediate station  was  partly  disabled.  That  makes  a  distance  of  325  miles 
the  line  was  put  through.  We  started  up  one  machine  at  the  end,  and 
ran  it  as  a  synchronous  motor  and  varied  its  exeitation,  and  the  entire 
load  was  carried,  one  portion  to  a  mino;  making  a  total  of  360  miles  of 
stretch.  The  service  wan  junt  as  good  as  when  we  were  feeding  from  both 
ends,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  the  ^nchronous  voltage  running  at 
the  terminal  and  we  held  the  voltage  just  as  though  we  had  tite  power 
house  there 

Hi.  BlacewslL:  I  would  like  to  aak  Mr.  Baum  whether  all  the  dif- 
ferent plants  of  the  California  Qas  and  Klectric  Corporation  are  ordi- 
narily operated  in  parallel;  or  whether  they  each  supply  a  different 
portion  ol  th*  syatem,  and  are  only  thrown  in  parallel  to  meet  emer- 
gencies! 

Prof.  BjLDK:  Juat  at  present  we  are  not  operating  them  In  paral- 
lel. We  intend  to  arrange,  in  the  course  of  time,  so  that  we  can  at  any 
time  parallel  them.  They  are  arranged  now  so  that  you  ctui  pass  a 
load  from  one  point  to  the  other.  The  two  aystema  are  kept  aeparate 
at  present  so  that  the  services  from  one  line  will  not  affect  the  service 
on  the  other.  But  we  may  change  that,  I  anticipate  when  we  get  some 
insulators  replaced,  which  we  are  now  doing,  that  we  will  noi  have  an 
intermption  once  In  two  or  three  months,  with  the  modem  insulators, 
and  in  that  case  we  might  as  well  tie  the  whole  thing  together. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cbeaqhuj):  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Baum  about  the 
tine  switch  aa  shown  on  page  2fli.  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  fifty  and 
vxty  thousand  volt  lines  bat  on  medium  higb-teneion  transmission  lines. 
I  have  always  had  tbe  greatest  respect  for  any  place  up  the  pole  any- 
where near  the  croeB-arm.  Now,  in  the  nse  of  a  line  switch  as  indicated 
Vol.  U— 18 
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by  ProfeMOT  Baum,  I  would  like  te  know  whether  It  U  the  Intent  ta 
climb  the  pole  and  turn  tlie  Bwit«li  by  hand. 

Prof.  Baiu:  The  switch  it  operated  from  the  ground  with  a  sinj^ 
l«nr.  Tlie  three  Hwltchea  sre  connected  here  with  m,  wooden  crou-JMir  and 
they  are  operated  from  the  ground  with  a  lerer. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Taoyua:  I  wish  to  ask  the  author  for  a  point  of  Informa- 
tion. As  I  understand  bis  calculation,  the  possible  voltage  rise  on  a  Ihic 
due  to  the  interruption  of  a  short-circuit  current  ia  made  as  follows: 
The  heav;  current  resulting  from  the  short-circuit  stores  maftneticallj  !■ 
the  inductance  of  the  line  a  considerable  amount  of  energy.  On  inter- 
rupting this  ourrent,  ibis  energy,  is  discharged  into  the  capacity  of  tbc 
line.  The  result  ig  a  certain  rise  of  potential,  depending  on  thp  inductance 
of  the  line,  the  resiatanoe  and  capacity  and  some  other  factors.  Tht 
numerical  value  of  this  equation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
interruption  of  current  occurs  near  its  maximum  value.  What  I  wish  to 
ask,  is  whether  any  experimental  evidence  has  been  derived  t«^ding  to 
ehow  t^t  actual  interruption  of  current  does  occur  near  the  maximum 
pointl  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  raath«nati- 
ca)  basis  of  the  equation  stated  and  the  rise  of  potential  which  may  occur 
due  to  a  resonant  circuit  tuned  to  an  oscillating  source  of  electromotiva 
foroe,  the  latter  requiring  evidently  a  number  of  alternations  to  estab- 
lish maximum  potential.  As  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  ar« 
concerned,  which  include  a  number  of  direct  experiments,  no  positive 
evidence  is  obtained  'proving  that  a  heavy  current  will  actually  be  inter- 
rupted near  ]t<  maximum  point  within  the  wave. 

Prof.  BAtjK:  Mr.  Thomas  has  got  the  wrong  impression  from  the 
srticle.  Tlje  rise  in  voltage  is  two  hundred  times  the  interrupted  cur- 
TKot,  as  I  said.  Take  the  value  of  the  current  the  moment  you  in- 
terrupt it,  and  you  get  the  rise  in  voltage.  If  you  have  no  current,  yon 
have  no  rise.  In  other  words,  the  current  is  sinusoidal.  If  you  inter- 
rupt it  at  the  zero  line,  we  don't  get  any  rise  in  voltage.  If  we  inlo-- 
Tupt  it  at  the  crest,  the  maximum,  we  have  the  maximum  disturbance. 
T  do  not  think  we  have  any  more  evidence  that  the  current  will  be  in- 
terrupted at  the  oreat  than  we  have  that  it  will  be  interrupted  at  any 
other  point.  Zt  you  throw  a  wire  over  that  line,  you  do  not  know  whether 
the  final  burning  out  is  going  to  be  at  one  point  of  the  current  wave  mora 
than  another. 

Db.  Pia&iNKi  I  think  the  real  thing  Mr.  Thomas  Is  trying  to  get  at 
is,  whether  there  Is  any  direct  evidence  that  there  Is  any  considerable  riM 
in   potential  I 

Mb.  THOiiAa:     That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Prof.  Baum  ;  When  we  performed  these  experiments  by  short-cir- 
cuiting this  line  a  hundred  miles  away,  we  short-circuited  the  switch, 
an  oil  switch ;  the  line  discharged  over  an  arrester  set  for  4^  inches. 
You  can  readily  calculate  your  voltage  in  order  to  jump  that  air  gap; 
about  00,000  volta;  Vfy  inches  to  ground,  9  inches  between  lines;  short- 
circuit  to  ground.     That  occurred  repeatedly. 

Mb.  Thouas:     At  which  end  did  that  discharge  occurt 

Prof.  BauU]     It  occurred  at  the  powor  houob     It  would  undoubtedif 
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hare  oeenrred  elsevliere  if  ire  had  other  liglmiiig  kireaten.  It  ooourred 
at  the  power  house  because  that  is  where  we  had  lightning  arresterx.  It 
waa  an  oil-break  switch. 

Mb.  Thomas:     What  do  you  conclude  from  thatt 

Prof.  Baum:  I  conclude  from  that  that  yon  get  a  rfM  In  voltage 
aomewbere  approiiioating  that  lormula,  due  to  an  interruption,  a  ehort- 
circuit. 

Ok.  Pebkue:  I  think  there  is  an  unfortunate  double  meaning  to  the 
tcnn  "  reeonance "  as  employed  In  the  diMOseion.  Mr.  Baum  la  using 
resonance  to  aignify  the  discharge  due  to  a  resonant  circuit,  a  circuit 
which  ma;  not  be  perfectly  balanced  against  another  circuit  but  whibh 
at  tile  same  time  ia  a  circuit  which  discharges  because  it  has  inductanc* 
■ad  capacity  in  it  and  in  which  the  current  circulating  is  interrupted. 
What  Mr.  Baum  is  giving  ua  is  what  actually  occurs  when  we  intemipt 
a  definite  oircnit.  What  Mr,  Thomas  described  is  what  might  occur,  if 
we  had  one  circuit  perfectly  balanced  against  another  circuit.  If  this 
were  impressed  with  the  same  frequency  and  voltage  that  are  used  In 
ib,  Baum's  calculations,  it  would  result  In  a  very  much  higher  increase 
of  potential. 

Mb.  Thomas  :  The  information  I  desire  Is,  which  is  the  actual  explana- 
tion of  our  troubles T 

Prof.  Bacm:     I  think  that  is  given  here. 

Mb.  Thomas:  I  was  asking  what  the  evidence  was  for  that;  that  was 
the  point  I  was  starting  out;  and  if  that  is  clear  then  I  am  through. 
What  is  the  evidence  of  that?     You  assume  it  is  sot 

Prof.  Baum:  There  is  nothing  theoretical  that  can  be  shown,  but 
I  have  never  heard  the  thing  questioned  before. 

Db.  Bkll:  As  a  matter  of  lact,  when  we  have  a  circuit  .luch  as 
Professor  Baum  has  indicated  we  hare  a  perfectly  straightforward  clear 
case  of  simple  resonance  in  a  simple  circuit  and  under  those  circumstar.tes 
we  get  that  rise.  You  can  call  it  by  any  name  you  please.  It  is  simply 
one  fonn  of  resonance.  The  last  speaker  was  referring  to  what  you 
might  eall  complex  resonance,  which  I  believe  actually  does  take  place  on 
lines  oftener  than  we  think. 

Mb.  Nball:  I  wish  to  add  to  Dr.  Bell's  remarks  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  eriUdse  Professor  Baum  for  his  lightning  arrester,  bat  to  call  at- 
tention' to  the  importance  of  the  lightning  arrester  situation  in  general. 
Abroad,  where  the  horn-type  arrester  has  been  used  very  generally,  there 
seems  to  be  no  data  to  show  its  efficiency  at  S0,000  Tolta.  This  system  of 
protoction  has  not  until  recently  met  vrith  favor  In  this  country,  and  its 
present  employment,  wbicb  is  conflned  to  very  high  voltages,  indicates  a 
dqjee  of  protection  lacking  in  onr  r^ular  types.  For  this  reason  w« 
can  appreciate  the  desirability  of  all  possible  Information  as  to  the 
operatim  of  Professor  Baum's  SO,OI)0-volt  hom-type  arrester.  My  ques- 
tion has  for  its  object  more  to  learn  what  happened  to  these  arresters 
tban  to  criticise  any  individual  for  installing  them.  In  continuation 
of  my  series  of  questions,  I  should  like  to  ask  ProfeHSor  Baum  if  be  has 
lost  any  poles  directly  from  lightning. 

Prof.   B&Cm:      I   do  not  think  we   have   lost   any   poles   due   to   Hght- 
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ning.  We  mny  have  lost  an  iosulHtor  here  nnd  there,  but  I  eaniiot  trace 
and  (.beolutelf  prove  a  single  thing  ui  our  lines  due  to  lightning. 

Mr.  Nball;  Don't  70U  think  yaa  eonld  have  taken  a  record  <rf  the 
operation  of  your  arresters  wherevw  they  hare  been  installed,  by  putting 
in  HuppIemeDtar;  gaps  and  having  your  men  wat«h  them  rt^ularly,  thus 
Im  owing  very  closely  what  your  arresters  were  doing  and  wlwn  they 
did  it! 

Prof.  Battic:  Of  course,  we  try  to  get  all  the  information  w«  can 
from  our  system.  You  are  no  mors  eager  for  information  than  we  are. 
We  do  not  get  the  information  primarily  to  present  to  a  meeting  of  this 
kind.    We  get  It  primarily  for  Durselves. 

Hr.  Nbaix:  I  do  not  want  to  appear  prejudiced,  but  It  doea  seem  to 
me  that  the  usefulness  of  the  hom-type  arrester  has  not  been  brought 
out  prominently.  The  only  thing  that  has  hem  brought  out  Is  that  it 
does  not  do  any  harm  to  the  syatem,  but  there  Is  a  very  grave  question 
whether  It  does  any  good. 

Prof.  Bauic:  Well,  I  consider  it  a  safety.  It  may  not  operate  more 
than  once  in  a  year,  ma;  not  operate  more  than  once  in  two  years,  but 
even  if  it  shuts  down  your  system  once  in  two  years  abeolutdy,  I  ocn- 
■ider  it  a  safety  to  the  system. 

Mr,  Nkall;  Do  you  think  it  is  any  lietter  In  that  respoct  than  other 
forms  of  arresters  which  will  discharge  at  lower  volts^T 

Prof.  Bauu:  The  trouble  is  that  they  discharge  too  often.  We  do 
not  want  them  to  discharge  that  way.  When  they  discharge  once  they 
are  entirely  out  of  business;  you  have  got  to  buy  a  new  set,  and  you 
know  how  many  there  are  in  multiple;  it  is  ezpenslve  to  put  in  light' 
ning  arresters  of  the  ordinaiy  type.  Here  we  just  put  up  a  lot  of  copper 
wire  and  there  is  the  end  of  it.  We  cotdd  keep  one  freight  ear  from  the 
East  loaded  with  lightning  arresters  of  the  ordinary  type  busy  all  the 
time.  Of  this  kind  we  can  buy  ordinary  copper  wire  in  stock  and  put 
it  up. 

Mr.  Nkuj,:     Is  Uiat  a  matter  of  experience  or  just  a  matter  of  belief? 

Prof.  Bauu:  That  is  experience.  I  have  had  lightning  arresters  out 
there  by  the  hundreds. 

Hr.  Neaix:  Have  you  tried  all  types  of  arrest«rsl 

Prof.  BAmi:    All  types  that  we  could  get  hold  of. 

Mr.  Nkall:  Then  I  am  to  infer  from  your  remarks  that  yon  bdiere 
lor  the  future  protection  of  high-voltage  lines  that  some  simple  form  of 
horn  arrester  is  the  solution  T 

Prof.  Bauk:  I  don't  profess  to  have  any  particular  prophetic  vision 
in  the  matter  at  all.  At  pres^it  we  are  using  the  horn  arrester.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  would  just  as  soon  take  them  all  off;  but  I  keep 
them  there  for  safety. 

Mr.  Moran:  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  horn  arresters  and  have 
had  some  with  the  multiple-gap  arrester;  a  test  of  for^  thousand  volts 
did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  multiple-gap  arrester.  If  you  will  notice 
30,000-voIt  lightning  arresters  in  working  condition,  closed  upon  llie  line 
there  will  be  seen  a-  number  of  sparks  crniatantly  plying  between  the  gap 
half  way  down  the  arrester,  and  as  the  surges  in  the  line  increase  thqr 
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will  go  to  ground,  opening  the  circuit  if  you  haTO  anj  Automatic  arrange- 
ment in  tlie  line,  ao  thai  Mr.  Baum'a  an>w«n  indicate  to  me  that 
30,000  Tolts  is  the  limit  for  such  arresters. 

Mr.  Gebbx:  Hr.  Baum  romarlced  that  tbs  limit  of  transmission  tension 
rested  with  the  insulator.  I  tliiiik  it  does  not  rest  with  the  insulator,  but 
with  the  tranflformeTB  and  tecondaiy  apparatus,  such  as  the  lightning 
ftrrestera,  Bwitchea,  eto.  Many  of  tlie  dif&cultiea  hare  been  worked  out 
bj  Mr.  Bamn,  and  he  has  shown  that  we  may  go  with  safety  to  some- 
wliat  higher  presaorea,  but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  tlie  limiting  condition 
1b  still  in  the  apparatus  even  more  than  in  the  line  insulation.  The  horn 
type  of  arrester  will  undoubtedly  do  good  work  under  certain  conditions, 
but  aa  Mr.  Baum  will  concede,  if  the  gap  be  adjusted  so  that  It  will  dis- 
diarga  only  occasionally,  a  number  of  small  diflieulties  such  as  occur  with 
multiple-gap  arreEters,  will  be  orercMne  but  they  will  then  be  concentrated 
in  one  considerable  difficulty,  perhaps  an  interruption  of  the  service,  which 
may  occur  but  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  depending  upon  the  climatic 
conditions.  In  regions  where  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  lightning  It  may 
readily  be  seen  that  •  horn  arrester  might  produce  most  unsatisfactory 
reaulta,  in  the  way  of  frequent  shut-downs,  while  in  other  Idealities  the 
rcBults  from  a  practical  standpoint  might  be  aocepteble.  I  brought  up 
the  lightning  arrester  question,  not  because  I  disagreed  with  Mr.  Baum, 
but  to  bring  out  the  facts,  and  having  done  this  I  wish  simply  to  reiterate 
the  statoment  that  I  believe  the  limitations  of  wortdng  pressure  for  trans- 
mission purposes  to  be  in  the  lightning  arresters,  switches,  and  secondary 
appttratus,  as  well  as  in  the  transformers.  These  limitations  are  not 
pemument,  and  the  difficulties  they  present  will  be  overcome,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  limiting  conditions  are  there  rather   than   in  the   line 

Prof.  Bauk:  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr,  Qerry  on  most  of  those  points. 
The  transformers  are  not  limited  to  the  present  voltages  for  which  they 
are  now  being  built.  We  are  willing  to  build  oil  switohas  for  100,000  volte 
if  we  want  them.  The  lightning  arrester  I  think  will  take  care  of  itself 
when  you  are  operating  at  100,000  volts  and  over;  that  is,  if  yon  insulate 
the  line  properly.  There  ia  nothiug  left,  in  my  mind,  but  the  line  insulator, 
and  I  consider  that  the  weak  paint  of  the  transmission  —  the  <m1y  one 
at  which  we  see  any  very  great  difficulty  in  going  to  a  btgher  voltage,  say 
100,000  volta.  In  other  words,  I  believe  if  it  were  not  for  the  line  in- 
■nlator  we  could  go  to  100,000  volts  to-day. 

Chairman  Scott  :  We  have  had  a  very  intoreeting  discussion  on  tba 
matter  of  lightning  arresters,  even  though  it  be  but  an  incidental  part  of 
the  paper.  I  fear  that  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Baum  has  said  are  sus- 
ceptible of  misinterpretation  by  others.  If  the  simple  statement  goes 
forth  that  in  operating  his  line  he  has  found  the  simple  horn  arrester 
to  1m  ample,  and  since  his  lines  constitute  the  most  extensive  system 
In  exlatence,  then  others  may  cmclude,  that  because  their  lines  are  shorter 
and  voltage  lower,  the  horn  arrester  will  be  ample  for  Uiem.  I  do  not 
bdieve  Prof.  Baum  quite  intends  that  interpretation.  In  fact,  he  has 
aaid  that  he  has  but  little  lightning',  and  that  he  would  not  r^ret  very 
mueh  leaving  them  off  entireljr,  but  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  o 
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and  sentiment  tbat  the  aTTwt«TS  were  pot  on,  so  that  titey  might  feel  a 
little  aafer.  The  absence  of  serere  lightniog  ia  shown  hf  the  fact  that  tbej 
have  loBt  no  poles  by  lightning.  On  another  plant  a  gentleman  told  me 
a  while  ago  that  in  one  atorm  forty-eeven  conaecutive  polea  were  more 
or  less  affected,  and  that  he  had  hod  large  poles  from  which,  after  one 
good  digturbauee,  there  waan't  enough  left  to  make  a  fence  post.  Nvn 
Prof.  Baum  la  not  talking  about  conditions  of  that  kind.  He  has  said, 
moreover,  that  something  happens  on  the  lines  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  caused  by  the  lightning  arrester  or  not; 
and  he  suggests  that  these  disturbances,  due  to  lightning  arresters  or 
•ometbing  else,  nay  be  eliminated  bo  that  they  occur  only  occaaionally. 
Perhaps  in  the  large  aysteiii  there  is  less  likelihood  of  abutting  dawn  due 
to  a  disturbance  at  one  place;  but  there  are  plants  in  which  the  mere 
fact  of  a  temporary  shut-down  once  or  twice  a  season,  of  perhaps  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  involving  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  cost  and 
repairs,  would  lead  to  a  very  grave  criticism  of  the  protective  devices. 
So  I  think,  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Oerry  has  said,  we  muat  feel  that 
the  lightning  arrester  problem  ia  not  at  all  solved  because  there  hBTe 
not  been  more  difficulties  on  the  Bay  Counties  line.  If  the  operating 
engineera  are  satisfied  with  a  bom  arrester;  if  that  will  do  all  that  they 
want,  the  mannfacturera  of  lightning  arresters  have  been  entirely  off  the 
track  in  spending  thousands  of  dollara  and  the  time  of  experts  in  trying 
to  solve  the  problem.  Some  may  say  it  is  becauae  they  want  to  sell  some- 
thing; but  primarily  it  is  because  of  the  fundamental  need  of  something 
of  that  kind,  and  because  they  have  felt  there  is  auch  a  need.  In  fact  X 
rather  think  that  some  of  those  who  manufacture  lightning  arestere 
would  possibly  he  glad  to  be  rclievi'd  uf  tlie  whole  problem,  but  it  is  a 
neceaaary  element,  and  one  of  the  moat  diHicult  in  the  preparation  of  thv 
apparatus  for  tranamlaaion  ayatema,  and  I  rather  feel  that  operating 
engineers  do  not  want  to  expreaa  a  sentiment  which  will  lead  to  the  idea 
that  efforts  in  this  line  by  those  who  are  doing  the  work  of  investigation. 
Mid  trying  to  prepare  apparatus  of  this  kind  should  be  Icaaened.  Do  I 
state  it  properly.  Prof.  Baum! 

Prof.  Baum:  That  ia  correct.  I  do  not  want  to  give  out  the  Impression 
that  if  I  were  operating  in  a  ditTcrenc  part  ol  the  country  and  1  were 
operating  at  a  different  voltage  tliat  1  would  not  put  on  the  multiple- 
gap  lightning  arrester. 

Chairman  Scon:     Probably  put  on  everything  you  could  get? 

Prof.  Bauu:  Tried  everything  I  could  get.  We  have  tried  this  here  and 
it  has  gone  out  of  service  and  we  have  tried  something  else. 

Tie  ClUlBK^W  =  Ib  there  any  further  discussion  of  thia  paper.  If  not 
we  will  call  upon  Dr.  Penine  for  his  paper. 
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BY  DR.  P.  A.  C.  PERRINE,  Delegate  of  tlun  Natiotuil  Ehctrio  Light  Atto- 
ciation  and  of  the  Paeifie  Coaat  Tra«amiaiUm  iMooMliott. 


A  characteristic  of  American  practice  ib  that  it  tends  toward 
■taodards  not  only  in  the  mattar  of  the  sizes  of  units,  speeds  and 
mannfactare  appearance,  hat  also  in  the  methods  of  producing 
Tcsnlta  and  in  types  of  engioeering.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
this  tendency  was  originally  based  upon  a  desire  for  cheap  mauu- 
factore  and  interchongenbility  of  parts,  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  present  elaboration  of  this  policy  is  some- 
what due  to  the  fact  that  in  eo  hirge  a  country  the  ideas  of  the 
best  men  cannot  be  directly  applied  eicept  as  tliey  may  be  adopted 
for  standards.  No  one  section  of  the  country  produces  the  best 
men  necessarily,  nor  does  any  one  group  of  engineers  dominate 
our  practice.  On  the  contrary,  the  meetings  of  our  engineering 
societies  have  taken  the  character  of  sittings  of  committees,  where 
are  presented  miiny  plana,  and  where  all  plans  are  carefully  dis- 
cussed and  sifted.  From  those  presented  the  best  is  chosen  and 
becomes  the  standard. 

Accepting  these  results  aa  the  standard  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  general  in  this  country  a  spirit  of  copying  or  of  servile 
imitation  among  the  engineers.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the 
result  of  the  attitude  so  prevalent  in  American  engineering  at 
the  present  time,  of  eatabliabing  standards,  has  introduced  a  wise 
spirit  of  conservatism,  and  has  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
each  one  presenting  a  new  idea.  At  the  same  time  it  has  resulted 
in  raising  the  character  of  the  average  engineering  work  through- 
out the  country,  until  today  good  American  engineering  can  be 
fonnd,  not  only  in  the  great  spectacular  plants  near  enough  to 
the  large  centers  of  progress  to  have  the  personal  attention  of  the 
most  experienced  engineers,  but  in  consequence  of  this  system  of 
practice  an  equally  good  type  of  engineering  can  be  found  in  the 
plants  in  the  out-of-the-way  deserts  or  mountain  regions,  where 
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the  local  engineer  of  good  capacity,  knowing  his  conditions  thor- 
oughly, haa  relied  upon  the  standards  eatabliahed  by  his  tellowi 
in  thoFe  particulars  where  his  own  experience  has  been  limited, 
and  in  consequence  a  plant  is  produced,  not  only  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  particular  circuniEtances  of  its  surroundings,  but 
in  all  details  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  than  could  have  been 
designed  under  any  other  system.  Our  rule  is  that  invariably 
one  should  adhere  to  well-established  practice  and  introduce  such 
modiGcations  as  are  made  necessary  by  the  local  conditions.  TluU 
does  not  limit  the  full  employment  of  the  energies  and  brains  of 
the  local  engineer,  since,  without  a  special  consideration  of  out- 
side details,  there  is  always  in  every  transmission  plant  particular 
circumstances  which  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  best.  That  this  is 
the  general  method  of  American  practice  will  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  consults  the  report  of  the  standardizing  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  report 
covers,  not  only  units,  standard  methods  of  testing,  and  details 
of  manufacture,  but  also  procedure,  both  outdoor  and  in,  for  oil 
types  of  plants,  and  this  report  in' itself  has  resulted  in  a  certain 
similarity  of  type  where  problems  to  be  solved  are  similar. 

The  work  of  the  transmission  engineer  lies  in  fields  so  eraen- 
tially  dissimilar  that  even  in  spite  of  this  general  tendency  it  may 
be  difficult  at  first  view  to  ascertain  what  is  the  American  prac- 
tice in  work  of  this  class.  On  closer  examination  one  finds,  how- 
ever, this  work  falling  into  natural  groups  dependent  on  the 
length  of  transmission  and  the  voltage  employed,  though  what 
has  been  done  has  been  materially  modified  by  the  date  of  erec- 
tion, since  during  the  past  tea  years  modifications  in  the  art« 
have  been  necessarily  reflected  in  the  typea  of  construction. 

The  general  groups  have  been  somewhat  decided  fay  the  mana- 
faeturera  of  machinery,  who  have  presented  as  preferable  certain 
available  voltages.  Above  2400  volts,  where  transmission  proper 
really  begim,  the  first  voltage  now  commonly  employed  is  6I1IM). 
which  figure  has  been  established  as  standard  by  the  needs  of  the 
lighting  plants  in  the  great  cities,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
transmission  companies  in  place  of  either  a  higher  or  lower  volt- 
age mainly  iKcause  it  is  a  standard.  For  this  voltage  direct  gen- 
eration at  high  pressure  is  almost  invariably  used.  The  next 
higher  voltage  now  commonly  employed,  and  practically  the  first 
one  for  which  step-up  transformers  are  used,  is  15,000.  During 
the  past  few  years  this  hae  taken  the  place  of  transmissions  at 
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10,000,  12,000  and  13,000,  and  it  iB  today  the  establislied  voltage 
for  high-teiieii)n  electric  railways,  the  general  reason  for  its  eetab- 
lishment  as  a  standard  being  that  this  voltage  is  not  more  difS- 
cnlt  to  handle,  as  regards  insulation  or  svitching,  than  the  three 
last-mentioned  lower  voltages,  and,  fnrtbermore,  that,  where  the 
lower  voltages  have  been  previously  established,  the  sphere  of 
operation  of  the  transmission  plant  has  been  found  to  be  rather 
too  much  limited.  There  are  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region 
and  west  a  great  number  of  the  older  plants  operating  at  10,000 
volts,  and  whenever  direct  high-voltage  generation  has  been  at- 
tempted, voltages  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  volts  ate  used;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  majority  of  the  plants  which  have  used  these 
lower  pressures  in  the  past  today  have  circuits  with  special  trans- 
formers operating  at  the  higher  figure.  The  next  step  is  to 
25,000  volts,  which  is  the  highest  figure  reached  without  special 
study  of  insulators,  switches  and  lightoing  arresters.  This  volt- 
age has  been  successfully  handled  without  serious  trouble  during 
the  past  aiz  years.  A  voltage  of  33,000  is  employed  in  a  number 
of  plants  built  about  five  years  ago,  and  at  this  figure  the  special 
difficultiee  due  to  hnc  capacity,  insulator  size,  erratic  lightning- 
arrester  effects  and  switching  begin  to  make  themselves  serioosly 
felt  Above  33,000  volts  the  standard  voltage  is  called  60,000, 
although  in  all  plants  that  have  heretofore  been  established  to 
operate  at  this  pressure,  there  have  been  installed  transformers 
arranged  for  connection  to  various  voltages  of  from- 40,000  up  to 
60,000  volts,  and  the  majority  of  these  plants  are  today  operating 
at  about  50,000  volts,  some  of  them  being  unable  to  operate  at 
the  highest  pressure  on  account  of  the  character  of  line  insulators 
originally  installed.  In  the  choice  of  voltage  for  any  transmis- 
sion it  is  considered  the  best  practice  to  establish  it  at  the  rate 
of  1000  volts  per  mile,  provided  the  length  of  transmission  be  not 
above  60  miles,  since  above  60,000  volts  no  commercial  work  has 
been  regularly  attempted.  In  the  table  recently  presented  by 
the  transmission  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  highest  average  voltage  per  mile  for  any  one 
claas  in  their  report  is  840;  bat  in  examining  this  table  it  must 
be  remembered  that  their  correspondents  bave  reported  the  total 
length  of  line  in  service,  so  that,  if  a  plant  be  operating  two  lines 
fifteen  miles  each  in  length  at  15,000  volts,  the  table  would  indi- 
cate an  operation  at  500  volte  per  mile,  although  for  each  line 
the  transmission  was  at  1000  volts  per  mile. 
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The  common  lighting  frequencies  of  1S5  and  133  have,  for  trans- 
nuBBion  lines,  given  place  entirely  to  the  frequencies  of  60-40-30 
and  25,  no  use  having  been  made  in  this  country  of  the  frequency 
of  100,  and  only  in  one  locality  has  there  heen  any  employment 
of  50  periods. 

In  the  transformation  from  CHie  frequency  to  another,  which  is 
found  often  to  be  advantageous,  simple  apparatus  would  he  em- 
ployed if  the  frequencies  in  use  were  multiples  of  each  other  and 
use  made  of  85-50  and  100  or  of  30-60  and  120,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  four  frequencies  mentioned  have  been  practically  used 
and  are  to-day  too  thoroughly  established  for  further  change. 

Systems  in  which  lighting  is  the  principle  element,  and  where 
distribution  over  a  wide  territory  make  the  work  of  small  com- 
munities an  important  element  to  the  business  office,  employ  a 
frequency  of  60  periods  per  second  and  at  this  frequency  large 
amounts  of  energy  is  transmitted  to  considerable  distances  at  the 
highest  voltages.  The  frequency  of  40  is  largely  confined  to 
transmissions  from  which  cotton  mills  are  operated,  this  having 
resulted  in  motor  speeds  suitable  to  their  line  shafting. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  two  frequencies  of  30  and  25  have 
contested  for  supremacy  in  plants  primarily  established  for  power 
purposes  and  for  the  operation  of  rotary  converters,  but  largely  on 
account  of  the  very  great  amount  of  machinery  installed  at  Niagara 
and  employing  a  frequency  of  35  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
to  be  the  established  standard  for  power  purposes  and  seems  likely 
to  displace  altogether  the  higher,  which  has  no  distinct  superiority 
except  that  it  is  one-half  the  standard  frequency  used  in  lighting. 

In  the  generation  of  power  the  revolving-armature  machine  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  sew  plants,  and  revolving-field  gen- 
erators have  become  so  settled  in  type  that  those  produced  by 
different  manufacturers  are  hardly  distinguishable  by  the  casual 
observer.  For  the  low-head  plants  using  turbine  wheels  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  of  speed,  and  in 
the  high-head  plants,  where  impulse  wheels  are  employed,  a 
strength  sufficient  to  withstand  a  speed  increase  of  100  per  cent 
must  be  allowed  to  provide  against  damage  from  overspeeding 
should  the  power  be  thrown  off  and  the  water  continue  to  flow. 
The  machine  fulfilling  these  >  conditions  and  practically  adopted 
by  all  the  manufacturers  is  characteristically  a  revolving  field 
machine  with  the  poles  keyed  to  a  cast-steel  spider,  the  field 
windings  being  of  copper  strip  wound  upon  edge,  the  armature 
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being  conBtructed  of  a  caat-iron  box  girder  supporting  the  eta- 
tiooar;  armature  laminations.  Almost  the  only  departure  from 
this  typ6  of  construction  for  power-transmission  work  is  found  in 
the  balanced  type  of  inductor  machine,  where  the  field  is  mag- 
netized by  a  central  stationary  field  coil  wound  with  copper  strip, 
the  armature  in  two  halves  Gymmetrically  arranged  around  the 
central  core  being  of  laminations  supported  either  by  cast-iron 
ringa  connected  together  by  cold-rolled  steel  bars  or  supported 
by  a  steel  shell  to  which  the  armature  laminations  are  keyed. 

Various  station  voltages  have  been  employed,  but,  where  direct 
generation  at  G600  or  12,000  volts  has  not  been  resorted  to,  the 
practice  is  setting  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  about  2300  volte, 
this  being  chosen  because  the  lower  voltages  require  large  extra 
station  copper  and  the  higher  voltages  are  felt  to  introduce  un- 
necessary station  difficulties  of  insulation  and  switching.  For 
switching,  the  present  type  of  2300-Tolt  oil  switch  has  been  so 
well  developed,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  plants  operating 
at  this  pressure,  that  for  handling  a  particular  amount  of  energy 
it  is  both  cheaper  and  better  than  any  500-volt  switch  on  the 
market. 

Fur  plants  operating  at  less  than  25,000  volts,  the  step-up 
transformers  in  use  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  water- 
cooled,  oil-filled  types  and  air-blast  types.  Where  a  good  supply 
of  water  is  to  be  readily  obtained,  the  oil-filled  transformers  have 
generally  been  given  preference,  as  they  can  be  more  readily  ad- 
justed for  a  varying  flow  of  water  at  different  loads.  The  qnestioa 
of  the  relative  fire  risk  from  the  two  types  has  been  extensively 
discussed,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  very  definite  con- 
clusion has  been  finally  reached,  though  the  weight  of  opinion 
seems  by  far  to  be  that  the  fire  risk  is  at  least  not  increased  by 
the  use  of  the  oil-filled  transfonner,  and  the  actual  risk  in  either 
type  seems  to  be  a  matter  largely  of  installation.  It  is  perfectly 
tme  that  there  have  been  some  very  serious  fires,  resulting  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  power  plants,  where  oil-filled  transform- 
ers have  been  used,  but  in  each  case  the  fire  has  started  outside  of 
the  transforiners,  though  they  themselves,  by  reason  of  being 
installed  without  reference  to  safety  in  case  of  fire,  have  furnished 
fuel  which  has  angmented  the  confiagiation.  Today  the  condi- 
tions of  installation  for  safety  are  better  understood,  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  be  decided  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  fire  actually 
arising,  the  oil  shall  be  ran  out  and  the  transformer  cases  filled 
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with  water,  or  the  whole  traosformer  protected,  either  by  running 
an  ezceseive  amount  of  water  through  their  cooling  coils,  or  by 
to  installing  them  that  the  tr&nsfonaers  may  temporarily  he  sub- 
merged to  within  a  few  inchea  of  their  tops.  Actual  protection 
of  transformere  by  running  water  through  their  cooling  ooUs  has 
been  found  to  be  effective  in  at  least  one  serious  fire. 

For  bigh-tenaion  switching,  use  has  been  made  of  a  long  arc 
broken  between  carbon  terminals,  long-inclosed  fuse,  a  fuse 
drawn  through  a  tube  filled  with  a  fine,  non-conducting  powder, 
and  of  oil  switches.  The  first  two  types,  while  interrupting  the 
oircuit  well,  draw  an  arc  of  excessive  length  and  produce  a  surg- 
ing which  may  result  in  an  increased  potential  of  at  least  aa  much 
ae  50  per  cent.  In  conecquence,  these  types  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing except  in  plants  operating  at  15,000  volts  and  below, 
where  the  carbon  break  is  preferred  to  the  inclosed  fuse,  though  Jt 
is  cominan  to  install  the  two  in  series,  allowing  the  fuse  to  operate 
as  a  safety  deyice,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  switching.  The  type 
of  switch  where  a  wire  is  drawn  through  a  tube  filled  with  powder 
is  found  to  operate  successfully  up  to  40,000  volts  and  without 
serious  sur^ng  on  the  circuit,  but  the  powder  being  blown  out 
with  ^greet  force,  scatters  over  the  entire  station,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence not  allowable.  The  oil  switches  mainly  employed  are 
those  with  the  vertical  break  and  those  with  the  horizontal  break. 
The  vertical-break  switch  has  the  advantage  that  the  amount  of 
oil  contained  in  the  oil-tank  is  relatively  small,  and  will  add  to 
possible  conflngration  only  a  slight  amount  of  fuel.  This  switch  is 
found  on  severe  short-circuits  often  to  blow  all  the  oil  out  of  the 
tank  unless  the  tank  is  built  very  strongly,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  insulate  the  plunger  from  the  tank  as  it  enters  the  switch. 
The  horizontal-break  switch,  while  containing  a  large  amount  of 
oil,  wiU  for  the  same  length  of  break,  handle  about  25  per  cent 
more  energy  at  any  definite  potential.  This  switch  can  success- 
fullj  be  iised  at  60,000  volts,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not 
been  found  to  blow  the  oil  from  the  tank.  These  two  types  of  oil- 
switch  are  the  standard  today,  no  distinct  preference  being  given 
to  the  horizontal  switch,  though  the  writer  believes  that  in  the 
future  this  type  will  be  used  as  a  standard  for  the  highest  poten* 
tiah. 

Transmission  with  two-phase  connection  of  circuits,  whether 
naing  three  or  four  wires,  has  for  voltages  above  6600  given 
place   entirely   to   transmission   with   a   three-phase   connection, 
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though  thrcG-pbase  transmission  with  two-phase  distribution  de- 
scribed by  Mr,  Scott  at  the  International  Congress  of  1893  is  very 
extensively  employed. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  delta  and  star  connectioa  of  the  lines 
to  the  transformers  is  still  somewhat  in  dispnte,  so  much  so  that 
in  plants  of  the  highest  voltage,  where  several  voltages  are  pro- 
vided, certain  of  the  lower  voltages  are  obtained  by  delta  connec- 
tions to  the  transformers,  while  the  higher  voltages  are  to  be 
obtnined  by  a  star  connection.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that 
up  to  25,000  volts  the  delta  connection  is  generally  preferred, 
principally  because  with  this  connection  a  ground  upon  one  line 
does  not  necessarily  result  in  a  short-circuit,  and,  furthermore,  the 
service  is  not  necessarily  interrupted  in  the  case  of  the  f&Uure  of 
a  single  transformer.  At  voltages  higher  than  25,000  volts  the 
transformers  for  delta  connection  become  more  difficult  to  build 
and  insulate.  Furthermore,  a  single  ground  anywhere  produces 
disturbances  of  a  serious  character,  and  in  consequence  the  star 
connection  with  the  grounded  neutral  is  employed,  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  grounded  nentral  aids  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  unbalanced  loads,  and  furthermore  the  rise  of  pres- 
•uie  which  may  occur  from  line  discharge  at  the  time  of  an  oi»en- 
eircuit  or  a  shortHiircuit  are  not  so  likely  to  produce  serious  results. 

For  the  distribution  of  current  through  the  low-tension  mains, 
it  is  generally  the  custom  to  transform  to  S300  volts  two-phase 
nnlesB  either  the  load  is  mainly  one  of  motora,  or  unless  there  are 
important  motors  of  considerable  size  to  be  supplied  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  sub-station.  In  such  cases  three- 
phase  star-connected  four-wire  distribution  is  employed,  allowing 
the  connection  of  distributing  derices  either  to  a  2300-volt  circuit 
between  lines  and  the  neutral  wire,  or  a  connection  to  a  4000-volt 
delta  circuit  for  balanced  loads.  This  combination  of  circuits  is 
found  to  be  extremely  useful  where  a  mixed  load  is  to  he  supplied 
at  varying  distances. 

The  high-tension  lines  themselves  are  preferably  run  over  pri- 
vate right  of  way.  Bailroad  rights  of  way  were  at  first  highly 
prized  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of  trees  and  disturbing 
structures,  and  furihermore  on  account  of  the  fact  that  inspection 
and  repairs  are  most  easily  provided  for;  but  experience  with  snch 
lines  has  proven  that,  for  transmissions  at  even  bo  low  a  tension 
as  15,000  volts,  the  interference  with  insulation  by  the  smoke 
from  the  locomotives,   which   covers  the  insulators,  more  than 
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connterbalanceB  all  the  advantages,  and  today  such  rights  of  way 
are  more  commonly  shunned  than  sought.  Where  railroad  loco- 
motive  smoke  combined  with  sea  fog  is  encountered,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  clean  each  insulator  at  frequent  periods, 
even  though  the  voltage  of  transmission  be  not  more  than  6000 
or  10,000.  Along  the  country  road  this  difficulty  is  not  apparent, 
but  in  some  localities  farm  structures  and  trees  interfere  with  the 
transmiesion,  so  that  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  private  right 
of  way  that  the  transmission  company  can  absolutely  control  is 
much  to  he  preferred. 

In  the  most  recent  types  of  construction  the  height  of  pole  is 
limited  as  much  as  possible.  While  there  may  be  some  increased 
security  from  malicious  disturbance  in  the  use  of  high  poles  and 
a  decrease  of  line  capacity  may  be  expected,  these  advantages  are 
only  obt»ined  at  the  expense  of  stability  and  at  an  increased  cost. 
A  pole  35  ft.  long  set  5  ft,  in  the  ground  permits  the  safe  installa- 
tion of  either  a  single  three-phase  line  with  a  spread  of  as  much 
aa  5  ft  by  supporting  one  insulator  on  the  top  of  the  pole  and  the 
other  two  on  the  ends  of  a  long  cross-arm;  or  it  may  be  used  to 
support  two  three-phase  circuits  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pole  with 
a  spread  between  wires  of  3  ft,  by  the  use  of  two  cross-arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  pole  permits  the  safe  installation  of 
telephone  or  other  signaling  circuits  on  brackets  or  cross-arms 
at  a  safe  distance  below  the  power  lines.  These  poles  should  not 
he  less  than  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  not  less  than  12  in. 
in  diameter  at  the  ground  line.  Variations  from  these  dimensions 
may  be  considered  as  being  due  to  special  considerations  based 
upon  the  location  of  the  lines  or  arrangement  of  the  circuits.  It 
is  true  that  such  a  standard  pole  may  only  be  arrived  at  after  a 
consideration  of  the  wind  stresses  on  the  particular  lines  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  spacing  of  the  poles,  but  aa  the  maximum 
pole  spacing  on  transmission  lines  ia  about  135  ft.,  at  average 
wind  velocities  these  pole  dimensions  may  be  considered  safe. 
Extra  strength  required  by  variations  of  wind  stress,  either  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wires  or  to  a  necessity  for  allow- 
ance for  sleet,  is  more  commonly  taken  care  of  by  shortening  the 
spans  than  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pole.  In  some  cases 
where  severe  sleet  conditions  are  to  be  encountered  and  the  wires 
are  large,  it  is  the  practice  to  Install  these  poles  at  not  mora  than 
50  ft.  apart. 

The  material  used  for  poles  depends  largely  on  the  locality. 
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In  the  Sontheastem  States  chestnut  is  the  favorite  wood;  along 
the  Canadian  border  and  through  the  Bocky  Mountain  regions 
cedar  is  employed,  while  squarc-aawn  redwood  is  used  almost  ex- 
cluHively  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  increase  in  voltages  and  con- 
sequent increased  trouble  from  insulatore,  a  demand  has  arisen 
for  a  pole-line  construction  which  will  permit  a  decrease  in  the 
numhcT  of  insiilatora  and  allow  an  increase  in  the  size  of  each. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  galvani zed-iron  towers 
not  less  than  40  ft.  from  the  ground-line  to  the  wires,  and  spaced 
about  500  ft.  apart  One  plant  in  Mexico  has  recently  successfully 
installed  this  method  of  constmction.  A  second  in  the  same 
conntry  has  contracted  for  its  material,  and  a  number  of  plants 
in  tlie  United  States  are  contemplating  its  use.  The  qneetion  of 
the  life  of  wooden  poles  depends  not  only  upon  the  character  of 
the  wood  and  its  condition  when  cut,  but  also  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  soil.  In  aome  places  the  poles  which 
are  available  have  no  longer  life  than  about  five  years,  and,  in  the 
extreme,  wooden  poles  cannot  be  greatly  depended  upon  for  a 
period  greater  than  15  years,  though  the  redwood  poles  installed 
along  the  lines  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  in  many  instances  given  a  life  up  to  35  years, 
and  are  still  said  to  be  in  good  condition;  bnt  these  poles  are  set 
into  a  soil  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  in  a  country  where 
rains  are  few  and  the  air  generally  dry.  Nothing  is  known  as  yet 
of  the  life  of  the  galvanized-iron  tower  except  from  windmill 
practice,  where  towers  which  have  been  galvanized  after  all  punch- 
ing and  machining  is  done  are  found  to  be  in  good  condition  after 
a  period  of  10  to  Ifi  years. 

The  cross-arms  in  use  are  almost  invariably  made  of  pine  with- 
out treatment  other  than  painting.  These  arms  are  let  into  the 
pole  from  1  to  2  in.,  being  held  by  bolts  through  the  pole  and 
arm,  and  when  long  are  additionally  supported  by  braces.  Even 
with  steel  poles  wooden  anna  are  used,  the  general  feeling  being 
that  there  is  leas  probability  of  the  circuit  being  completely  dis- 
abled should  an  insulator  break  and  the  line  fall,  if  it  falls  upon 
a  wooden  rather  than  a  steel  arm.  At  the  same  time  an  experi- 
ment in  the  use  of  wooden  braces  has  not  been  found  to  result  in 
any  certain  advantage.  In  consequence,  fiat  galvanized-iron  braceii 
established  a  number  of  years  ago  as  standard  by  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  are  now  almost  universally  employed  in  the 
construction  of  t^ansdiiesion  liuea.     With  increase  in  spans  and 
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Toltages  the  insulators  are  increaeiog  in  size.  This  condition  will 
probably  in  the  future  demand  a  etrengtb  of  arm  greater  thau  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  wood.  This  problem,  bowerer,  has  not 
ap  yet  obtained  a  definite  solution. 

For  plants  operating  below  2.^,000  volts  much  use  has  been  made 
of  glass  as  a  material  for  insulators.  Glass  has  been  for  many 
years  the  standard  insulator  material  in  American  telegraph  and 
telephone  practice,  and  in  spite  of  many  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  with  porcelain,  it  is  still  considered  the  best  and  cheap- 
est material  for  this  service.  However,  in  transmission  work  one 
of  the  great  advantages  claimed  for  glass  in  telephone  and  tele- 
graph practice  disappears.  The  engineers  of  these  companies 
claim  that  it  is  important  to  provide  against  dark,  parrov  spacea 
within  the  insulators  on'  account  of  the  fact  that  they  form  the 
homes  of  insects.  The  transparency  of  the  glass  largely  obviates 
this  difSculty.  Where  large  insulators  are  used  such  as  are  em- 
ployed by  transmission  companies,  the  spaces  within  the  insulators 
are  well  lighted  from  below,  and  the  transparency  of  the  material 
ia  not  important  Glass  is  comparatively  fragile,  and  for  trans- 
mission work  it  h/is  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  low  first  cost 
and  cheap  inspection;  these,  to  be  sure,  are  very  often  overpower- 
ing advantages  when  the  voltage  is  low  enough  for  the  particular 
form  of  insulator  used  to  provide  a  large  factor  of  safety,  and  in 
consequence  up  to  15,000  volts  glass  insulators  are  generally  pre- 
ferred unless  there  are  special  climatic  conditions  which  render 
them  liable  to  fracture.  Many  series  of  tests  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  porcelain  insulator  has  a  greater  mechanical 
strength,  is  less  liable  to  surface  leakage,  has  a  safe  dielectric 
strength,  and  in  addition  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  break 
the  head  of  a  porcelain  insulator  so  as  to  allow  the  wire  to 
fall  away  from  it  The  one  disadvantage  of  porcelain  is  that  there 
is  an  uncertainty  as  to  its  solidity,  and  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
ascertain  its  solidity  by  moat  careful  high-voltage  tests.  The 
question  of  the  form  of  high-voltage  insulator  as  yet  is  in  high 
dispute,  operating  engineers  being  inclined  to  a  design  where  the 
petticoats  are  very  long  and  comparatively  close  together,  so  tiiat 
great  creeping  distance  be  given  over  the  surface  of  the  insulator 
between  line  and  line  and  between  line  and  pin,  comparatively 
little  importance  being  placed  on  the  flashing  distance.  Engineers 
of  the  manufacturing  companies,  however,  incline  toward  one  of  a 
mnch  more  open  type  of  large  diameter  and  with  few  petticoats. 
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This  latter  form  nnJoubtedly  gives  the  greatest  sparking  distance, 
has  the  least  dark  spaces  within  it,  and  is  more  readily  cleaned  by 
rain  etonnB.  It  is  also  important  tliat  such  an  insulator  may  be 
coDstructcd  to  operate  at  high  voltage  without  noiae,  and,  as  there 
is  a  definite  loss  of  energy  whenever  the  insulators  on  a  line  are 
noisy,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  open  type  of  insulator 
13  to  be  the  one  that  will  be  in  the  future  considered  as  the 
slandard. 

While,  for  a  particular  voltage,  insulator  size  may  be  largely 
determined  by  the  form,  at  the  same  time  we  may  in  general  note 
that  up  to  10,000  volts  insulators,  whether  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
have  a  minimum  diameter  of  about  5  ins.  A  7-in.  insulator  can 
Buccossfully  be  used  on  voltages  as  high  as  35,000,  a  13-in.  in- 
sulator is  BufBcient  up  to  40,000  volte,  while  at  60,000  volts  it  does 
not  seem  safe  to  install  insulators  having  less  diameter  at  the  top 
than  14  ins. .  A  greater  size  would  unquestionably  invariably  be 
used  for  these  high  voltages  if  the  problems  of  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  support  of  the  insulator  were  alt<^ether  solved 

Insulators  above  eight  inches  in  diameter  are  generally  manu- 
factured in  several  parts  and  either  glazed  together  in  the  porcdain 
kiln  or  cemented  together  in  the  field.  This  method  of  construc- 
tion allows  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  constituent  parts  for 
Bolidt^  of  matenal  and  also  reduces  the  loss  from  breakage  in 
transit  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  into  the  insulator 
a  variable  dielectric  which,  however,  in  line  insulators  has  not  been 
proven  to  be  a  diBadvantage. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  an  insulator  of  two  ma- 
terials, such  as  glass  and  porcelain,  but  all  such  attempts  have 
been  now  abandoned  and  the  separable  insulator  is  now  constructed 
entirely  of  porcelain  united  with  Portland  cement. 

In  supporting  the  insulators  on  cross-arms  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide that  the  lowest  petticoat  he  raised  above  the  cross-arm  as  much 
as  the  radius  of  the  insulator,  and,  as  the  strain  comes  on  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  pin,  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  successfully  support 
the  largest  size  of  insulators  by  means  of  the  common  pin  and  cross- 
arm  construction.  By  using  carefully  selected  woods,  this  has 
been  successfully  acconiplishtd  for  insulators  up  to  11  ins.  in 
diameter,  but  at  40,000  volts  in  bad  weather  such  insulators  carry 
enough  current  over  their  surface  to  char  a  wooden  pin.  Accordingly 
Iinictice  has  settled  to  the  use  of  iron  pins  in  plants  operating  above 
'.!o,030  Tolts.  At  this  voltage  and  below,  the  wooden  pin  can  be 
Vol.  U  — 19 
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tucceGsfnlly  used  and  indeed  fonns  a  certain  protection  to  the 
line  by  reason  of  the-  fact  that  the  pin  itself  is  a  semi-insulator, 
and  is  only  in  danger  of  being  burned  when  the  insnlator  is 
punctured.  Above  this  voltage,  however,  only  metal  pins  can  be 
c-mployed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  insulator, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much  baming  of 
wooden  pins.  The  manner  in  which  these  pins  are  burned  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  having  presented  some  problems 
vhich  are  exceedingly  intereetmg.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  effect  is  due  to  leakage  CTer  the  surface  of  the  insulator,  but 
it  IB  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  cases  the  pin  is 
actually  charred,  whereas  in  other  cases  there  is  an  apparent  dis- 
association  of  something  in  the  wood,  and  peculiar  salts  are  left 
behind  either  reduced  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  the  material 
of  the  wood  itself.  This  matter  was  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Ches- 
ney  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

The  materials  that  may  be  used  for  wooden  pins  are  locust  and 
eucalyptus.  The  latter  wood  is  decidedly  preferred  in  the  plantf 
west  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  and  where  it  is  readily  available, 
as  the  wood  has  been  found  to  be  as  strong  as  hickory,  dense,  and 
readily  handled  when  thoroughly  seasoned  and  dried.  For  the 
largest  sized  pins,  however,  as  has  already  been  said,  no  wood  it 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  consequence  use  is  made  of  malleable 
cast-iron  or  cast-steel. 

As  regards  conducting  material,  it  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
the  only  materials  at  present  available  are  copper  and  aluminum. 
J'or  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  discussion  of  the  possible 
use  of  iron  for  short  lines  on  high-potential  plants,  since  the 
smallest  copper  wire  that  may  successfully  be  strung  is  unneces- 
sarily large  under  such  circumstances.  This  procedure,  however, 
has  not  obtained  the  approval  of  any  of  our  electrical  engineers- 
The  copper  wire  is  invariably  uninsulated  in  high-tension  work, 
since  it  is  correctly  believed  that  no  insulation  is  a  true  protection, 
and  the  frank  nakedness  of  the  bare  wire  is  a  warning,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  safeguard  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  work  neai 
the  line. 

Copper  is  used  either  soft,  hard-drawn  or  stranded.  For  trans- 
mission work,  where  the  wires  are  smaller  than  0.3  in.  in  diameter, 
use  is  not  made  of  soft-draw.i  wire,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
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btandard  in  American  practice  is  to  ose  Boft-drawn  wire  only  for 
large,  low-potential  ciicuits  where  the  small  change  in  conduc- 
tivil^  due  to  the  hard  drawing  if  an  important  factor.  Up  to 
■  0.3  in.  Lard-drawn  copper  may  be  considered  standard.  Between 
0.3  in.  and  0.4  in.  cUameter  the  practice  ie  evenly  divided  be- 
tween solid  hard-drawn  wire  and  strand.  Larg^  than  0.4  in., 
Btrand  is  almost  invariably  employed.  Some  use  has  been  made  of 
solid  aluminum,  but,  as  the 'material  must  be  handled  with  great 
care,  it  has  been  found  generally  to  be  the  better  practice  to  em- 
ploy aluminum  strand,  which  ie  more  readily  installed  and  more 
reliable  after  being  installed. 

Preference  between  aluminum  and  copper  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  price  for  transmieeion  lines.  It  is  true  that  aluminum 
is  stronger  in  reference  to  its  weight  for  the  same  conductivities 
than  copper,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  materially  larger,  and  the 
lesultant  transverse  wind  stress  on  the  line  greater.  For  short 
lines,  delivering  a  small  amount  of  power  at  voltages  of  40,000 
or  above,  aluminum  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  since  it  is  found 
that  at  these  voltages  a  wire  less  than  1/4  in.  in  diameter  will 
discharge  through  Uie  air,  and  this  discharge  may  result  in  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  energy.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  at  these 
voltages  to  successfully  use  wires  leas  than  0.3  in.  in  diameter, 
uo  matter  what  the  amount  of  energy  or  the  distance.  Accord- 
ingly where  the  amount  of  energy  and  the  distance  may  result  in 
the  loss  not  being  the  determining  factor,  aluminom  is  much  pref- 
erable for  the  reason  that  at  a  definite  size  it  Is  materially  cheaper 
than  copper.  Where  salt-sea  fog  is  to  be  encountered,  both  alumi- 
num and  copper  are  acted  upon.  The  action  on  aluminum  is 
greater  than  the  action  on  copper,  and  in  consequenoe  copper  must 
necessarily  be  used.  Where  such  conditions  are  not  encountered, 
aluminum  is  an  entirely  safe  material  provided  it  is  not  exposed 
to  the  elements  in  contact  with  any  other  metal.  The  joints, 
therefore,  must  either  be  made  of  aluminum  of  the  same  quality 
a»  the  wire,  or  the  joints  must  be  carefully  insulated  so  that  no 
moisture  will  penetrate.  Aluminum  must  be  strung  witb  careful 
reference  to  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  erection,  since  its  co- 
efficient of  expansion  is  very  large,  about  three  times  the  coefBcient 
for  copper,  and  experience  in  the  erection  of  copper  lines  will  re- 
sult in  an  unsafe  aluminum  line.  Careful  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared as  to  temperature,  span  and  sag,  and,  when  these  tables  are 
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followecl,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  line. 

The  most  dii!ieult  problem  at  prepent  encountered  in  the  con- 
striK'tion  of  high-tension  transmiBsion  lines  iB  that  prosentrf  by 
the  lightning  arresters.  For  voltages  up  to  25,000,  the  non-arcing' 
types  of  liglitning  arresters,  citlier  with  or  without  aeries  resiet- 
ancea,  may  be  successfully  used.  Above  this  voltage  and  where 
large  amounts  of  energy  are  available,  these  arresteiB  ate  /oimcl 
to  be  short-lived,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  thoroughly  satis- 
lactory  arrester  has  been  presented,  which  does  not,  when  inter- 
luj^ting  the  ground  circuit  after  a  discharge,  injure  the  insulation 
of  the  line  and  transformers.  The  liom  form  of  lightning  arrester 
developed  in  (lermany  has  been  found  to  operate  with  invariable 
success  so  far  as  the  lightning  arrester  itself  is  concerned,,  hut,  as 
il  is  interrupting  the  ground  circuit,  it  draws  a  large  arc,  and 
oscillations  are  produced  on  the  line,  Tphich  in  many  cases  have 
been  found  to  have  more  serious  results  than  the  discharge  they 
were  installed  to  remove.  Condensers  in  parallel  with  the  light- 
ning arresters  and  ingenious  arrangements  of  condenseis  and  re- 
sistances have  been  used  with  some  success,  but  none  of  these  plana 
n.ay  be  considered  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  highest  po- 
tontials  operated  from  the  largest  generating  plants. 

In  the  operation  of  auch  lines  every  effort  is  made  toward  main- 
taining continuity  of  service.  Such  lines  are  carefully  patrolled, 
even  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  a  special  runway  for  the 
patrohiian,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  certainty  these  ex- 
perienced men  can  predict  the  hours  of  life  of  a  failing  insulator, 
and  provide  for  voluntary  interruption  of  the  service  in  time  to 
remove  the  imperfection.  Duplicate  lines  for  long-distance  work 
is  an  invariable  necessity,  though  by  far  the  best  protection  that 
can  be  offered  for  service  is  the  supply  of  current  from  different 
power  stations  over  lines  following  different  routes.  The  present 
tendency  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  plants,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  decreasing  the  .^neral  operating  expense,  but  more 
particularly  for  providing  continuity  in  the  case  of  the  most  serious 
accidents.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  operating  in  parallel 
jilants  widely  separated,  and  where  a  number  of  plants  are  feeding 
into  the  same  network,  to  certain  plants  are  assigned  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  the  entire  system,  others  feeding  the  circuit  being  allowed  to 
«l>erate  their  machinery  at  full  load  continuously.  The  line  capac- 
ity offers  the  most  serious  problem  in  determining  regulation 
-Mhere  the  loads  vary  widely,  but  thiij  quality  becomes  important 
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only  for  great  variation?  of  load,  wliich,  as  the  plants  increase  in 
(•ize  and  load,  are  disappearing.  Where  proper  carp  has  been  given 
to  the  installations  of  the  lines  and  where  duplicate  linos  and  plantfl 
are  provided  for,  care  in  operation  and  patrol  of  the  lines  has  re- 
tnlted  in  encceae  both  from  the  engineering  and  (toaacial  stand- 
point. 

There  being  no  discutalon  npoD  the  paper,  the  Section  voted  an  atljouro- 
tuent  to  ^ursda;  morning. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBKK   15.   1905. 

Dr.  Louis  Bell  called  the  Section  to  order. 

SSCBBTAKT  Bell;  In  the  absence  ol  Mr.  Scott,  the  chairman,  who  was 
Buddeul;  called  anay,  we  will  do  well  to  start  the  work  of  the  Strtion 
now  as  early  aa  poesiblc,  and  the  first  paper  before  us  is  that  upon  spark- 
iag  distances,  hj  Mr.  H.  W.  Fiilier.  The  question  of  sparking  dis- 
Uocei  is  one  which  Mr.  Scott  and  myself  believe  to  be  rather  more  per- 
tinent to  our  Section  than  the  one  in  which  the  paper  was  originally 
plaved,  so  we  have  borrowed  or  stolen  Mi.  Flshar,  who  will  now  kind^ 
read  his  paper  on  sparking;  distance*. 
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SPAEK  DISTANCES  COERESPONDING  TO  DIF- 
FERENT VOLTAGES. 


BY  E.  W.  FISHEB. 


Realizing  iie  adrisabilitj  of  using  sparking  distances  for  deter- 
mining impuMve  rises  of  voltage,  the  writer  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  with  a  Tiew  to 
learning  how  the  sparking  distances  varied  with  the  voltage  and 
the  kind  of  points.  The  resultn  obtained  then  showed  that  the 
subject  was  very  complex  and  that  the  problem  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully  solved  by  using  a  great  variety  of  points  whose  diameters 
bad  been  carefully  measured.  9uch  work  the  writer  undertook  and 
accomplished  siifiiciently  well  for  his  own  use.  It  was  his  intention, 
however,  to  go  more  fully  into  the  subject  and  present  his  researches 
m  the  form  of  a  paper.  About  that  time  Mr.  Steinmetz  read  hia 
excellent  paper  entitled  "  Dielectric  Strength  of  Air "  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  table  giving  the  sparking  distances  coi^ 
responding  to  different  voltages  by  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  tbia  table  for 
measurements  of  high  voltage,  and  in  the  present  paper  it  is  the 
object  of  the  writer  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  that  may 
arise  from  the  use  of  ordinary  needle  points. 

For  these  investigations,  current  from  2,000-volt,  60-cyc!e  gen- 
erators was  furnished  by  the  Allegheny  County  Light  Company. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  A.  P.  Schorman  of  said  company, 
the  voltage  and  frequency  were  kept  very  constant,  and  while 
making  individual  testa  the  voltage  seldom  varied  more  than  1/10 
]V'T  cent.  Considerinf;  that  our  line  was  taken  off  of  one  of  the 
rcfrular  lighting  circuits  this  result  can  be  considered  remarkable, 
and  such  constancy  was,  of  course,  invaluable  in  onr  investigations. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  water  resistance  placed  in  series 

with   an   auto-regulating  transformer,   and   the  lighting  circuit. 

From  the  secondary  cf  the  auto- trans  former,  current  was  supplied 

to  a  large  high-voltage  transformer.     By  means  of  the  regulator, 
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th«  high  Toltage  could  be  varied  by  steps  of  1  per  cent,  and  the 
water  reBJatance  conld  be  changed  bo  as  to  give  absolutely  any 
Toltage  desired.  The  high  voltage  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
Weston  TOltmet«r  placed  in  series  with  non-inductive  resiatancee. 
The  Weaton  voltmeter  was  very  carefully  calibrated  by  a  potcoitio- 
meter  method,  and  ita  impedance,  as  well  at  those  of  the  resistanceB 
used  in  series  with  it,  were  measured  and  the  multiplying  factors 
of  the  different  resistances  were  calculated. 

After  all  this  preliminary  work  was  done  voltages  could  be  meas- 
ured to  an  accuracy  of  nearly  1/10  per  cent. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  spark-measuring  apparatus,  which  consisted  of 
a  heavy  base  of  hard  rubber  on  which  was  mounted  rigidly  one 
needle-holder  ficrew  and  micrometer,  reading  to  .001".  The  other 
needle-holder  conld  be  moved  forward  or  backward  in  a  groove  and 
fastened  in  any  desired  position  to  suit  the  length  of  needles  em- 
ployed. The  actual  needle-holders  were  provided  with  ball-and- 
socket  joints  so  that  the  points  of  the  needles  could  be  placed  exactly 
opposite  each  other.  Concave  discs  of  different  diameters  could  be 
placed  slightly  back  of  the  needle  points  as  shown  in  the  cut,  where 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  comparison  a  4"  and  a  10"  disc 
are  placed  over  the  holders.  The  writer  found  that  by  the  use  of 
said  discs,  the  sparking  distances  were  more  uniform.  The  discs 
reduce  the  amount  of  brush  discharges,  which  without  them  some- 
times suddenly  become  sulBciently  great  to  etart  a  spark  before  the 
right  distance  is  reached.  The  hard  rubber  handle  is  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  apparatus.  They  do  not  prevent  abnormal  spark  dis- 
tances due  to  impalsive  rises  of  voltage.  Other  advantages  of  their 
use  will  be  mentioned  later  on.  The  appamtua  was  designed  by  the 
writer  and  made  by  The  Leeds  &  N'orthrup  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, Fa. 

As  the  e.m.f.  wave  form  of  an  alternating-current  generator 
changes  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  load,  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  few  spark  distance  measurements  at  a  definite  voltage  every  time 
any  tests  were  made,  and  to  confine  the  experiments  mostly  to  times 
of  the  day  when  the  generator  load  would  be  fairly  constant.  The 
definite  voltage  referred  to  above  was  25,240,  which  corresponded 
to  a  voltmeter  reading  of  83,5,  the  voltmeter  multiplier  being  302,4, 

In  order  to  always  get  a  deflection  of  exactly  83.5  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  a  water  resistance,  and  hence  as  a  water  resietance  in  the 
primary  of  a  transformer  has  a  tendency  to  change  the  relation 
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moxiiinim  and  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  seeondarj 
TOltage,  it  wae  necessary  to  determine  through  what  range  the  water 
Teeistance  could  he  operated  without  affecting  the  e.m.f.  curve. 

Tahle  I  gives  the  result  of  this  investigation,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  water  resistance  was  set  at  20,  the  change  onlj 
amounted  to  3/10  per  cent.  Therefore,  throughout  the  teste,  we 
nevei  reached  this  point,  and  the  settings  were  mostly  between  10 
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and  15.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  mazimnm  water 
resistance  made  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  the  spark  distanoe. 

From  work  done  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  more  oonaistent 
results  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  sharp  points,  bo  No.  12 
Thomas  Harper's  "  Pro  Bono "  needles  were  employed  in  these 
investigationB. 

It  was  decided  first  to  determine  accurately  the  spark  distancea 
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corresponding  to  different  mean  effective  e.m.f.  In  doing  this  work, 
a  great  many  tests  were  made  at  different  voltagps,  and  in  each  in- 
stance a  reference  spark  distance  at  25,240  volts  was  obtained.  Ten- 
inch  discs  were  used  and  each  was  placed  ^"  back  of  the  needle 
points.  The  zero  micrometer  reading  waa  dotennined  by  inflert- 
ing  a  piece  of  inica  of  known  thickneos  between  the  points  and  ad- 
vancing one  of  them  till  the  mica  touched  both. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  WestingliouSe  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company  the  writer  measured  the  spark  distance  correspond- 
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ing  to  26,000  volta  mean  effective  pressure,  which  was  obtained  from 
an  unloaded  transformer  and  genmitor  whose  e.m.f .  curve  was  accu- 
rately known.  The  ratio  of  mean  effective  pressure  to  maximum 
pressure  of  this  generator  was  .705,  which  is  remarkably  dose  to 
that  of  a  curve  of  since,  viz.,  .707. 
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From  all  of  these  date,  it  welb  found  th&t  the  spark  dietaQceB  for 
25,000  volts  mean  effective  preesuie  of  Bine  curve  should  be  1.300", 
It  then  became  a  simple  matter  to  correct  all  the  measurements  ob- 
tained to  the  basis  of  a  curve  of  sines  and  the  curves  of  Figs.  1  and  2 
lepresent  said  connected  results. 

The  curve  of  Fig,  3  gives  the  result  of  t«sts  made  with  No.  12 
Thomas  Harper's  needles.  The  main  curve  going  up  to  50,000  volts 
was  made  with  the  use  of  10"  discs.  The  subsidiary  curve  was  ob- 
tained from  teste  made  without  the  use  of  discs.  Below  33,000  voltf" 
there  is  apparently  no  diflference  between  testa  made  with  and  with- 
out discs.  The  discs  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  curve 
more  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  with  this 
work,  and  unless  the  form  of  the  apparatus  and  surrounding  condi- 
tions have  an  effect  upon  sparking  distances,  the  writer  believee 
the  results  herewith  given  are  very  accurate.  The  relative  resultf^ 
at  all  events  should  agree  very  closely,  and  if  at  any  time  it  should 
be  found  that  the  correct  sparking  distance  for  85,000  volts  be 
greater  or  less  than  1,3",  the  values  given  by  this  cur\'e  can  be  modi- 
fied to  a  prftportionately  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  curve  of  Fig.  4  is  made  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  assorted 
needle  points,  none  of  which  were  blent.  By  doing  this,  there  were 
not  many  teats  to  he  eliminated.  The  curve  is  practically  a  straij^ht 
line  through  the  upper  range  of  voltages.  Mention  will  be  made 
later  of  the  dotted  line  which  becomes  tangent  to  the  curve  and 
passes  through  the  origin. 

Table  II  gives  a  comparison  between  spark  distances  tests  made 
with  and  without  10"  discs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  spark  dis- 
tances were  more  uniform  with  the  use  of  discs  than  without  them. 
A  great  many  similar  tests  were  made,  all  of  which  confirmed  this 
point. 

In  most  of  the  following  tables,  the  measured  diameter  of  the 
needle  points  is  given.  The  points  were  measured  by  means  of  a 
microscope  and  glass  grating  conteining  10,000  lines  to  the  indi. 
The  kind  of  points  were  classified  into  flat,  round,  and  sharp,  which 
are  designated  respectively  by  the  letters  F,  B,  and  S.  Each  point 
was  measured  in  two  directions  90  deg.  apart.  Under  the  column 
headed  "  Kind  of  Points,"  will  be  found  the  measured  diameters 
of  both  needle  points  used  in  the  test.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
many  of  the  points  were  both  round  and  flat,  depending  upon  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  observed.  The  "  Distance  between 
Discs  "  is  the  actual  diatnnce  between  them  when  the  needle  pointt 
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were  tonching,  and  each  disc  was  placed  half  this  di?tanc«  back  of 
the  points. 

Table  III  gives  some  very  interesting  tests  made  with  1000 
volts,  a  great  variely  of  diameters  of  points  being  employed.  With 
this  voltage  it  ia  at  once  evident  that  the  sharper  the  point  the 
longer  becomes  the  sparking  distance.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
sharpest  needle  point  gave  a  spark  distance  equal  .041",  while 
with  electrolytically  prepared  points  epurk  distancea  of  .04^"  and 
.052"  were  observed.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  made  points 
which  appeared  still  sharp  under  a  magnifying  power  of  COO  di- 
ameters, and  with  these  points  the  spark  distance  was  .054". 

Referring  now  to  Pig.  4  it  will  be  observed  that  a  straight  line 
drawn  tangent  to  the  spark  distance  curve  and  passing  throngh  the 
origin  intersects  the  1000-volt  line  at  .054".  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  this  straight  line  would  represent  the  spark  distajice 
curve  if  infinitely  sharp  points  were  employed;  other  tests  and 
curves  which  the  writer  obtained  many  years  ago  all  tend  to  con- 
firm this  opinion.  With  pohshed  pin  heads  the  sparking  distance 
was  as  low  as  .0025".  The  points  of  large  diameters  were  made 
by  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  needles  across  a  fine  carborundum  stone. 
It  will  moreover  be  noted  that  the  sparking  distance  is  controlled 
by  the  sharp  point  and  not  by  the  blunt  one. 

Table  IV  gives  a  great  variety  of  experiments  made  witli  about 
6300  volts.  Section  A  of  this  table  gives  tests  made  with  points  of 
various  diameters,  A  glance  here  will  show  at  once  that  a  maxi- 
mum spark  distance  is  no  longer  produced  by  sharp  points,  but 
by  points  which  have  a  dinnieter  approximating  ,0014" ;  this  rather 
s^tartling  fact  tlie  writer  discovered  over  10  years  ago,  but  did  not 
tlien  have  the  means  of  determining  the  diameter  of  the  point 
which  gives  the  maximum  spark  distance.  The  same  results  are 
in  general  true  without  tlie  use  of  discs,  but,  of  course,  it  may  be 
[Ktssible  that  the  diameter  of  points  giving  a  maximum  spark 
distance  is  different  when  discs  are  not  employed. 

The  writer  next  tried  to  determine  whether  the  blunt  or  sharp 
point  was  the  controlling  factor  in  dctennining  the  sparking  dis- 
tance. In  doing  this  the  astonishing  fact  was  discovered  that  the 
sparking  distances  were  always  greatest  when  the  large  point  was 
placed  in  the  holder  at  the  hiindlo  side  of  the  apparatus  when  10" 
discs  were  emploved.  When  no  discs  wore  employed  the  exact  re- 
vci-se  of  the  above  occurred,  the  spark  distance  being  the  greatest 
when  the  small  points  were  at  the  handle  side  of  the  apparatus. 
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SecKon  C  of  Table  IV  bIiowb  that  when  4"  discs  were  employed 
the  position  of  the  small  or  large  point  had  no  effect  npon  the 
result,  the  sparking  distance  varving  with  the  diameter  of  the 
point  and  being  practically  the  same  as  what  was  obtained  before, 
when  blunt  points  of  the  same  diameters  were  used.  The  10" 
discs  were  not  siTrunetrical,  haring  been  considerably  warped  in 
transportation,  whereas  the  4'  discs  were  very  eymmetrical. 
Whether  this  was  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  phenomenon  or  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  diameter  of  the  discs,  the  writer  did  not  have 
time  to  discover.  It  will  be  noted  in  section  B  that  when  10" 
discs  were  employed  the  sparking  distance  depended  entirely  upon 
the  kind  of  point  which  was  placed  at  the  handle  side  of  the 
apparatus,  whereas,  when  no  discB  were  employed,  the  kind  of  point 
at  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus  was  the  controlling  factor. 

Section  D  of  this  table  gives  tests  made  with  different  sides  of 
the  apparatus  grounded,  and  the  results  were  so  uniform  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  grounding  of  either  side  of  the  circuit 
does  not  affect  the  sparking  distance. 

Section  E  shows  testa  which  wore  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  different  diameters  of  discs  had  any  effect  upon  the 
sparking  distance.  Considering  that  all  these  tests  were  made  witli 
current  obtained  from  an  ordinary  lighting  circuit,  these  results 
can  be  considered  close  enough  to  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  discs 
does  not  have  any  practical  effect  when  6000  volts  are  employed. 
This  table  shows  us  that  by  the  use  of  points  having  a  diameter 
of  about  .0014",  the  spark  distance  can  be  increased  over  20  per 
cent  more  than  what  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  sharp  points. 
The  measurement  of  several  packages  of  needles  shows  that  nearly 
;¥pry  package  had  needles  which  measured  as  much  or  more  than 
the  above.  Hence,  while  several  tests  would  probably  give  quite 
close  results,  yet  one  or  two  tests  cannot  thoroughly  be  relied  upon 
to  give  the  correct  sparking  distance. 

Table  V  gives  the  result  of  a  number  of  tents  made  witii  10,100 
volts.  Section  A  gives  the  testa  which  were  made  to  determine 
the  diameter  of  the  point  which  would  give  the  loi^est  spark 
distance,  and  from  careful  examination  it  will  appear  that  the 
maximum  distance  is  obtained  from  points  measuring  about 
.0018".  The  distance  does  not  seem  always  to  depend  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  points,  because  the  seventh  line  of  figures  shows 
a  comparatively  small  distance  compared  with  the  twelfth  line. 
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nhere  the  points  measured  about  the  same.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  points  were  round,  and  this  maj  have  b^en  the  cause 
of  the  difference.  Here  the  maximum  sparking  distance  is  about 
20  per  cent  greater  than  the  minimum,  and  by  making  only  one 
or  two  tests  at  this  voltage  without  the  use  of  measured  points, 
an  error  of  10  or  20  per  cent  might  have  occurred. 

Section  B  shows  that  when  a  large  point  ia  used  on  the  handle 
side  and  a  small  point  on  the  other  side,  that  the  spark  distance 
is  slightly  greater  than  when  the  reverse  is  true.  The  difference, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  was  the  case  when  6,000  volts 
Were  employed. 

I^'tion  C  verifies  the  tests  made  at  6,000  volts,  namely,  that 
when  4"  discs  were  employed,  the  position  of  the  large  or  small 
points  in  the  holders  does  not  have  any  effect  on  the  results.  The 
sparking  distances  for  sections  B  and  C  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
so  great  for  large  points  as  was  the  case  in  section  A,  where  both 
large  points  were  used. 

In  section  D  no  discs  were  used,  and  when  the  small  point  was 
on  the  handle  side  of  the  apparatus,  maximum  results  were  ob* 
tained  which  corresponded  quite  closely  to  those  in  section  A. 
^\'hen  the  large  points  were  on  the  handle  nde  of  the  apparatus, 
the  sparkiag  distance  is  considerably  less,  and  this  corresponda 
with  the  results  obtained  with  6000  volts  with  this  exception,  that 
the  difference  is  not  quite  so  great. 

Section  E  shows  tests  made  with  different  side:*  of  the  circuit 
grounded,  and  the  connection  to  earth  docs  not  appear  to  change 
the  sparking  distance.  A  close  examination  of  section  A  will 
show  that  the  sparking  distances  are  proportionately  longer  for 
rounded  points  than  for  flat  points  of  the  same  diameter. 

Table  VI  gives  a  number  of  spark  distance  determinations  made 
with  30,000  volts.  Section  A  of  the  table  gives  a  series  uf  tests 
to  determine  the  effect  of  points  of  different  diameters.  It  will  at 
once  become  apparent  that  at  this  voltage  the  spark  distance  varies 
but  little  with  the  diameter  of  the  points.  The  maximum  spark 
distance  was  obtained  with  points  measuring  .003",  and  was  only 
about  3  per  cent  greater  than  the  spark  distance  with  sharp 
points. 

Section  B  shows  that  when  blunt  and  sharp  points  are  used,  the 
position  of  the  point  in  the  apparatus  makes  but  little  difference 
is  the  iporking  distaoce.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  at  this  voltage 
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the  grounding  of  either  aide  of  the  circuit  does  not  affect  the 
sparking  distance. 

Section  C  shows  that  when  no  discs  are  employed,  the  sparking 
distance  is  slightly  increased  by  grounding  the  handle  side  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  first  test  of  section  D  shows  that  the  sparking  distance  was 
about  0.005"  greater  with  discs  than  without  them.  The  rest  of 
aection  D  demonstrates  that  when  4"  discs  are  used,  and  when  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  apparatus  are  grounded,  the  spark  distances  are 
probably  slightly  greater  tlian  those  made  with  the  apparatus  not 
connected  to  earth.  The  results  are  apparently  not  so  regular  as 
those  obtained  by  the  use  of  10"  discs.  Experiments  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  with  high  voltages  better  results  were  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  large  discs. 

Table  VII  gives  a  number  of  tests  made  with  30,200  volts.  In 
sections  A  and  B  will  be  found  a  comparison  between  spark 
■distance  tests  made  with  and  without  the  use  of  discs.  The  re- 
sults were  much  more  uniform  when  discs  were  employed,  and  the 
average  spark  distance  is  about  .020"  greater  in  section  D  where 
no  discs  were  used  than  in  section  A  where  10"  discs  were 
employed. 

Section  G  gives  the  result  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  points  of  different  diameters  upon  the  sparking  distance.  A 
careful  examination  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  regular 
in  this  part  of  the  table.  The  blunt  points  seem  to  be  instru- 
mental in  starting  discharges  which  were  followed  by  an  actual 
spark.  In  many  cases  there  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  resonant 
action.  When  the  heterogeneous  results  given  in  section  C  ar« 
compared  with  the  tests  of  A  and  B,  the  importance  of  using  sharp 
points  becomes  very  apparent.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  when 
number  13  needles  were  employed,  the  spark  distances  were  ab- 
normal, due  either  to  an  impulsive  rise  of  voltage,  or  to  the  needle 
]Kiints  being  blunt.    Such  irregular  results  ate  not  given. 

Table  VIII  gives  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  40,000 
volts.  In  section  A  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  placing  the  discs  at  different  distances  apart,  and  as  mentioned 
heretofore,  the  distances  given  are  those  at  which  the  discs  were 
separated  when  the  needle  points  wore  touching.  The  sparking 
di.4tance  seems  to  be  sliRhtly  increaped  as  the  distance  between  the 
disc?  is  inrreased,  but  the  probable  difference  is  small. 
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SectioD  B  shows  that  the  sparking  distance  was  about  .1" 
greater  when  no  discs  were  used  than  was  the  caae  with  10"  discs 
separated  b;  a  distance  of  1^*. 

Section  C  shows  that  when  hlnnt  points  are  employed  the  spark- 
ing distances  may  vary  through  very  wide  limits.  In  both  sections 
C  and  D  the  results  are  so  irregular  that  no  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion conld  be  made.  A  number  of  other  tests  were  made  along 
this  same  line  with  similar  results. 

Section  E  illustrates  the  effect  of  grounding  either  side  of  the 
circuit.  The  results  here  are  so  irregular  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  a  ground  increases  or  decreases  the  sparking  distances. 
This  irregularity  may  be  partly  brought  about  by  static  discharges 
in  the  transformer.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  making 
teste  at  the  higher  voltages,  and  the  results  obtained  were  often 
very  confusing,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  very  sharp 
points  was  thoroughly  demonstrated.  About  2,000  needles  were 
•  used  iu  these  experiments. 

The  e.m.f.  wave  curve  of  the  generator  furnishing  current  for 
these  tests  was  probably  very  close  to  tliat  of  a  curve  of  sines. 
On  some  occasions  the  sparking  distance  for  86,000  volts  was 
1.300",  but  generally  it  was  slightly  in  excess  of  this. 

Table  IX  gives  a  comparison  bctneen  the  sparking  distances  of 
the  A,  I.  E.  E.  table,  and  those  of  the  writer.  Both  show  an  exact 
agreement  at  26,000  volts;  above  this  point  the  institute  distances 
are  greater  and  below  they  are  less.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  tables  agree  at  85,000  volte,  which  was  the  reference  voltage 
used  by  the  writer.  The  institute  sparking  distance  table  was  based 
on  Mr.  Steinmetz's  researches,  and  if  he  used  large  needle  points  in 
his  investigations,  his  sparking  distances  above  S5,000  volts  should 
be  greater  than  those  of  the  writer;  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
difference  there,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  shorter  distances 
below  30,000  volts.  At  45,000  volts  the  difference  between  the 
institute  sparking  distance  and  that  of  the  writer  is  about  14  per 
cent,  which  means  a  difference  of  over  5,000  volts.  In  the  case  of 
voltage  tests  where  the  sparking  distance  is  relied  upon  as  an  indi- 
cator of  the  voltage,  this  difference  might  become  a  very  serious 
matter. 

In  order  to  prevent  short-circuits  when  spark  distance  tests  are 
licing  made,  the  writer  designed  the  water  resistance  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  which  is  placed  in  series  with  the  spark  distance  apparatus. 
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This  apparatns  was  not  used  in  Uusg  particnlar  iiiTeettgatume. 
The  tube  is  of  glans,  4"  diameter  of  hole  and  20"  long.  It  w 
filled  with  distilled  water  and  has  a  resistance  of  about  25,000 
ohms  when  the  plunger  is  at  the  top.  The  plunger  rod  can  be 
clamped  in  any  desired  position  hj  a  nut  operating  over  a  split- 
taper  thread.  Experiments  made  with  25,000  volts  through  16,000 
ohms  resistance  showed  no  appreciahle  difference  in  the  spark  dis- 
tance with  and  without  the  resistance  In  circuit. 

The  writer  believes  that  under  the  right  conditions  «ccnrate 
results  can  be  obtained  with  a  properly  designed  apparatus.  A 
number  of  the  points  shown  on  the  curve  of  Fig.  1  were  made 
months  after  others,  and  the  close  agreement  is  an  indication  of 
the  accuracy  obtainable. 

If  this  paper  will  stimulate  investigations  in  connection  with 
this  very  fascinating  subject,  the  writer  believes  that  the  spark 
distance  method  may  become  as  reliable  as  it  is  easy  to  apply.  Be- 
fore this  condition  is  reached,  however,  many  tests  will  have  to  be. 
made  with  widely  different  generating  and  transforming  appa- 
ratus, both  open-circuited  and  connected  to  cables,  etc. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  very  sharp  points ;  that  large  concave  discs  make  the  spark 
distances  more  uniform;  that  with  infinitely  sharp  points  the  spark 
distance  curve  up  to  at  least  10,000  volts  would  probably  be  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  origin  and  having  an  equation. 

Spark  distance  in  inches  =^  .000,054  X  volts. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  bis  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sbakarian  for  much  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  these  re- 
searches. Also  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  ai;id 
finally  to  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company  for  the  use 
of  instruments  and  construction  of  special  apparatua  employed  in 
the  tests. 
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Table  IV. —  Distancb  between  Disoa,  1  Inch. 
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Tablk  VT. —  Distance  between  Dibcb,  1  Inch. 
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Table  VII. —  Distance  between  Discb,  1  Inch. 
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Table  Till. —  Mean  Epfbctivb  Voltage,  40,000, 
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Dr.  Lotns  Bsu>:  The  topic  of  Mr.  Fiaher's  paper  is  one  that  Is  mort 
pertinent  in  high-voltage  work,  inismuch  aa  at  the  presaures  now  UMd 
the  ordinBTy  instrutnental  methods  are  subject  to  coiuiderabte  errors,  and 
are  rather  difficult  to  apply;  so  that  there  are  many  cases  of  high-pressure 
transmisslen  work  where  the  power  of  quantitatively  using  this  Hpark- 
ing-distance  method  would  be  very  valuable.  The  interesting  feature  of 
the  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  the  tendencj'  of  these  points  to  aocumulate  in 
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a  straight  line.  The  atraight  line  reUtion  is  jast  wha.t  w«  want  if  It 
will  kindly  hold  through  over  a  wide  range  of  voltages. 

Mr.  C.  E.  SKiniT^:  A  few  yeaia  ago  the  American  Inatitate  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  adopted  as  a  Btandard  for  high-voltage  meaHurements  the 
Btrildng  distances  between  needle  pointa,  for  ejn.f.a  up  to  160,000  volts, 
also  specifying  a  definite  method  of  procedure  in  making  insulation  t«st«, 
using  this  method  tor  determining  tbe  vtdtage  of  test.  In  the  use  of 
this  method  it  was  found  that  the  sparking  distances  varied  for  condi- 
tions which,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  were  exactly  the  same, 
these  variations  being  as  much  as  10<^  or  even  mor&  Ccxisequatly,  the 
tests  were  not  reliable,  and  when  very  high  voltages  were  used,  this  amount 
of  variation  might  lead  to  considerable  trouble.  It  is  only  throu^  sut^ 
careful  methods  se  those  described  by  Ur.  Fisher  and  by  the  use  of  some 
of  the  devices  he  has  described,  that  any  reliabilitj  is  assured  in  the 
use  of  a  spark-gap  for  measuring  the  voltage  of  a  testing  circuit.  The 
speaker  has  known  something  of  Mr.  Fisher's  worit  during  its  progress, 
and  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  painstaking  eare  which 
Mr.  Fisher  has  exercised  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  secure  needles  that  are  still  sharp  under  a  magnification  of 
000  diameters,  to  line  them  up,  and  to  measure  the  distances  between  their 
points,  but  Mr.  Fisher's  results  show  that  he  has  successfully  accomplished 
this  work.  Another  difficulty  encountered  in  the  use  of  spark-gaps  for 
insulation  testing  purposes,  was  the  rush  of  current  and  consequent  rise 
of  potMitial  on  the  outer  turns  of  the  testing  transformer  and  in  some 
coses  on  the  turns  of  the  apparatus  tested.  The  use  of  a  resistance  in 
seriea  with  the  spark-gap  obviates  this  diiBculty,  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  know  frmu  Mr.  Fisher's  work  that  the  use  of  such  a  resistance  is 
allowable. 

Dr.  Bell:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mi.  Fisher  two  things  with  respect 
to  the  curves  given.  First,  using  the  regular  commercial  needle  of  such 
type  as  he  gave  there,  what  Is  the  error  introduced  into  the  curvet 
What  percentage  of  error  is  introduced  by  the  use  of  a  supply  of  com- 
mercially sharp  needles  rather  than  by  those  which  are  carefully  sharpened 
for  the  purpose  in  making  tests  T  And,  second,  whether  he  detected  any 
error  due  to  condenser  action  on  the  discs  as  a  possible  disturbing  cause 
in  the  sparking  distances!  At  the  high  voltages  I  particularly  noted  Uiat 
the  difFerence  between  sharp  and  blunt  points  seemed  to  disappear  or 
reversa  or  change  in  various  ways,  and  It  at  (mce  occurred  that  with 
these  large  discs  at  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  thousand  volts,  the  condenser 
BCticm  might  cut  a  very  considerable  figure  in  modifying  the  conditions  of 
strain  or  even  the  effective  voltage  at  the  discharge  points. 

Mr.  FiGHXB:  Answering  Doctor  Bell's  first  question  I  will  say  that 
the  error  introduced  by  this  kind  of  points  varies  with  differ«it  voltages. 
If  you  are  making  test«  at  about  1000  volts,  the  error  may  be  very  great 
indeed,  because  it  is  possible  to  have  needle  pointa,  taken  from  an  ordi- 
nary pack  of  needles,  which  will  give  spark  distances  varying  from  .OlS 
inch  to  .040  inch.  With  10,000  volts,  the  points  can  vary  inm '.000,2  inch 
to  .000,8  inch  without  effecting  the  sparking  distance  to  any  appreciable 
d^ree;  above  .000,8  inch  tbe  sparking  distance  increases  until  a  maximum 
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it  reached  ne^r  .002  inch.  Now  tliere  seems  to  be  a.  Idnd  of' law  which  is 
true  In  most  instances  and  which  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Qiven  two 
kind  of  points,  a  sparli  distance  wilt  CMrespond  to  that  point  which  when 
tested  with  a  similar  point  gives  the  maximum  Bp»rb:  distance.  To 
illustrate,  at  1000  volts,  a  maximum  spark  length  is  produced  with  sharp 
points.  If  a  t«at  is  made  with  one  sharp  paint  and  one  blunt  point,  the 
spark  length  will  correspond  to  that  obtained  with  sharp  point.  While 
with  10,000  volts  a  mazimum  sparking  distance  is  obtained  with  points 
about  .002  inch  in  diameter,  and  if  a  sharp  point  is  used  with  another 
point  meosnring  about  .002  incJi  in  diameter,  the  spark  length  will  cor- 
respond to  that  of  the  blunt  point  which  in  this  case  giTss  a  maximum 
distance.  On  account  of  this  fact  and  because  a  pack  of  needles  may 
contain  both  sharp  and  dull  pilints,  tme  spark  length  test  can  not  be 
relied  upon  where  accuracy  Is  desired.  But  ae  I  said  before  if  you  wilt 
examine  the  brush  discharge  at  the  points  and  get  familiar  with  its  ap- 
pearance under  normal  conditions,  you  can  at  once  tell,  at  the  time  of 
the  discharge,  whether  the  condition  is  r^;ular  or  abnormal.  If  it  is 
a  regular  condition,  as  you  advance  the  needle  points  you  will  get  a 
gradually  increasing  brush  which,  near  the  normal  sparking  distance, 
becomes  much  more  prmounced,  and  under  normal  conditions,  by  observing 
said  brush  discharge,  it  is  possible  to  tell  when  the  spark  will  occur  within 
a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch,  with  pTesBUTes  above  6,000  volts.  Now,  if 
you  happen  to  hare  a  dull  point,  which  will  give  a  longer  sparkini; 
distance  than  is  obtained  with  sharp  points,  you  will  not  get  the  normal 
brush  discharge,  a  spark  occurring  before  the  points  are  close  enough  to 
produce  the  normal  effect.  In  like  manner  by  observing  the  brush  dis- 
charges, yon  can  tell  If  the  spark  is  produced  by  an  impulsive  rise  of 
voltage  due  to  resonance,  etc.  As  stated  in  the  paper  it  is  possible  to  get 
large  errors  when  the  points  are  not  measured.  But  if  you  make  several 
teats  and  you  eliminate  the  erratic  ones  good  results  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Bkll:  Take  a  paper  of  No.  1£  sharp  needles  and  use  them,  we  will 
Bay,  for  experiment,  at  10,000  volts  and  upwards;  how  large  an  average 
deviation  would  you  get  from  your  curve  as  you  substitute  one  of  these 
needles  from  the  same  paper  for  another!  In  general,  how  large  an  error 
are  you  likely  to  intToduce,_if  you  work  with  your  standard  commercial 
needlee  without  calibrating  their  points  1 

Mr.  Fishes:  I  will  speak  of  25,000  volts  first  because  this  was  the 
reference  voltage  and  there  were  tests  made  every  time  at  this  voltage. 
At  25,000  volts  we  found  that  the  distances  should  agree  within  3  or  4 
thousandths  of  an  inch  when  the  operating  conditions  were  normal,  and  that 
ia  practically  true  also  at  10,000  volts.  But  as  I  said  In  making  these 
tests,  you  may  get  abnormal  spark  distances  due  to  the  points  not  being 
sharp  or  to  causes  cminected  with  the  operation  of  the  generator. 

Dr.  Bell:  You  are  answering  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question  most 
efficiently ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  If  I  take  a  paper 
of  needles,  lining  Ulem  up  carefully  and  going  to  work,  we  will  say,  at 
twenty  or  twenty-Bve  thousand  volts,  and  bo  on,  up  to  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  volt<,  bow  grMt  oatnol  errort  am  I  likel;  to  introduce — how 
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much  d*partim  from  your  curve  —  by  the  differaut  ■hftTpncN  of  the 
needlea  aa  they  commerciallj  exist,  tM  you  take  them  out  of  tbe  paperf 

Mr.  Fibheb:  I  might  say  ofihuid  th>t  in  two  or  three  test*  yoa  mre 
not  apt  to  get  much  more  variation  Uum  2  or  3i  and  often  the  apfeiiient 
IB  very  much  cloeer  than  this. 

Dr.  Bux:  That  is  very  utisfact^xy.  Could  you  trace  any  effect  of  the 
condenser  action  of  these  guard  plates,  when  it  came  to  thoae  higher 
voltageiT 

Mr.  FiSH&B:  Only  in  this  way,  that  the  eparking  distance  is  less  when 
tlie  giuird  plates  are  used  for  voltages  above  23,000  volta;  but  if  the 
plates  are  set  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  same  distance  back 
of  the  needle  points  every  time,  the  results  are  oonsiatent,  and  agree 
better  with  plates,  than  without  them. 

Chairman  Scxnrt:  In  electrical  work  we  have  been  restricted  to  tha 
use  of  a  few  definite  material*.  The  three  general  elasae«  are  iron, 
copper  and  insulation.  There  is  nothing  which  can  take  the  plaoe  of  IroDt 
there  has,  until  recently,  been  nothing  which  takee  the  place  of  capper, 
but  aluminum  has  been  a  formidable  rival  of  copper  in  transmission  worlc 
during  tbe  last  few  years.  Copper  has  iiad  many  years  of  evolution.  Tbe 
ways  of  drawing  the  wire,  ite  physical  characteristics,  adapting  it  both 
electrically  and  mechanically  to  its  purposes,  have  been  worked  out  by 
years  of  experience.  Aluminum  baa  come  into  the  field  within  a  few 
years,  and  it  is  quite  an  important  matter  to  have  its  physical  character- 
istics and  mechanical  constante.  These  are  being  developed  by  experience 
and  each  year  brings  to  ua  new  data.  Hr.  Buck,  electrical  engineer  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  has  been  giving  tbe  matter  especial 
nttentitm  and  his  paper,  which  will  now  be  presented,  deals  with  that 
suhjeot. 
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CONDUCTOE. 


BY  M.  W.  itUCK. 


About  (be  year  1898,  the  price  of  aluminum  had  been  bo  reduced 
by  tbe  comjnerctsl  applicaticxi  of  the  Hall  process,  that  this  metal 
began  to  come  into  prominence  as  a  competitor  of  copper  for  use 
ae  an  electrical  conductor.  In  physical  characteristics,  aluminiun 
differs  materially  frcm  copper.  Its  properties  give  it  swne  advan- 
tages, and  some  disadvantages.  Some  of  its  physical  conatanta  as 
it  is  now  manufactured  commercially  for  electrical  purposes  are  as 
(oUoire:  Melting  point,  1167  deg.  Fahr.  i  elastic  limit,  14,000  lbs., 
per  sq.  in. ;  ultimate  strength,  86,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  modulus  of 
elasticity,  9,000,000;  electrical  conductivity,  62  per  cent;  specific 
^^Tavity,  2.68;  co-efficient  of  linear  expansion,  ,000,012,8. 

On  account  of  it«  properties,  aluminum  is  not  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  for  which  copper  is  used  electrically.  At  present  its 
electrical  utility  is  confined  to  (a)  bus-bars,  (b)  high-tension  over- 
head uninsulated  conductors,  (c)  low-voltage  feeders,  usually  in- 
sulated with  weatherproof  braid  only. 

Aluminum  is  barred  frmn  use  in  a  number  of  cases  on  account 
of  the  practical  imposaibility  of  applying  the  ordinary  methods  of 
soldering.  Its  surface  seems  to  have  a  coating  of  oxide  on  it  at  all 
times,  which  prevents  the  adheaion  of  the  soldering  metal. 

At  the  present  relative  cost  of  the  two  metals,  aluminum  is  about 
10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  cheaper  than  copper  of  the  same  resists 
ance.  The  weight  of  a  unit  length  of  aluminum  wire  is  only  47 
per  cent  of  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and  resistance.  Con- 
sequently aluminum  can  coat  -J—  =  2.13  times  as  much  as  copper 
per  pound  and  still  cost  the  aame  as  copper  per  unit  length  from 
the  standpoint  of  electrical  resistance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  aluminum  at  present  ia  leas  than  2.13  times  that 
of  copper  per  pound,  so  that  it  ia  actually  cheaper  to  use  aluminum 
as  an  electrical  c(Hiductor  than  copper,  where  other  considerations 
do  not  enter. 

[313] 
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Use  for  Insulated  Cable. 

For  all  formB  of  ^ire  and  cable  which  have  to  be  insulated  with 
expeneire  materials,  such  as  rubber,  alumiQuin  is  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage. Its  lower  coaductiTity  necessitates  a  greater  diameter 
than  a  copper  conductor  of  the  same  resistance,  and  the  extra  cost 
of  insulation  required  to  cover  the  aluminum  prevents  it  from  c(Hn- 
petiDg  with  copper  for  this  particular  purpose  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  relative  costs  of  the  two  metals. 

Interior  Wiring. 

The  difficnltj  in  soldering  -aluminum  wire  conveniently,  and  the 
greater  coat  of  covering  it  with  insulation,  renders  its  use  for 
interior  wiring  practically  out  of  the  question. 

Telephone  Wires. 

The  high  co-^cient  of  expansion  of  aluminum  wire,  and  its 
comparatively  low  tensile  strength,  causes  a  greater  sag  at  high 
temperatures  than  with  copper  in  overhead  line  work.  In  tele- 
phone construction,  where  the  wires,  by  necessity,  are  strung  close 
together  on  the  crossarma,  this  greater  sag  of  aluminum  would 
probably  result  in  contact  between  wires  at  the  deflections  which 
would  occur  at  summer  temperatures.  For  this  reason,  together 
with  the  soldering  difficulty,  where  lateral  connections  are  made, 
alnminum  is  practically  shut  out  of  competition  wi&  copper  for 
liuB  particular  use.  There  is  also  some  objection  to  the  use  of 
aluminum  wire  as  small  as  that  required  for  telephone  purpoeee, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  stranding  it.  There  is  no  reason, 
howevCT,  why  aluminum  should  not  be  used  as  a  conductor  for 
isolated  aerial  telephone  lines,  if  a  large  enough  wire  can  be  need. 
In  oases  known  to  the  writer  where  it  has  been  used  for  such  tele- 
phone circuits,  it  seems  to  have  operated  as  a  particularly  good 
carrier  of  the  voice.  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  particular 
balance  which  exists  in  an  aluminum  wire  between  resistance,  in- 
ductance and  capacity,  aluminum  having  somewhat  less  self-induc- 
tion, and  more  capacity,  than  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  resistance. 

Bus-Bars. 

Aluminum  is  particularly  well  suited  for  bus-bar  constructions. 
Here  no  insulation  is  usually  required  over  the  bus-bar  metal,  while 
the  great  saving  in  weight,  and  the  lower  cost,  are  decided  advan- 
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tages  in  favor  of  alummom.  Care  should  be  taken,  howem,  in 
using  alTuninum  for  such  purposes,  to  provide  for  expanBion  and 
contraction  with  diaogee  in  temperature,  which  ia  greater  in  alumi- 
num than  in  copper.  The  increased  section  of  an  aluminom  bar 
over  a  copper  bar  of  the  same  resistance,  affords  greater  radiating 
surface  and  allowa  a  given  current  to  be  carried  with  a  lower  rise 
in  temperature.  Consequently,  for  a  given  temperature  rise, 
which  is  nsuallj  the  limitation  in  a  bns-bai  installation,  and  not 
"  drop,"  an  alaminnm  bar  will  weigh  only  abont  38  per  cent  of 
a  copper  bar  for  the  same  heating.  This  ie  an  obvious  advantage 
for  alnmimun.  Sttch  bars  ate  being  used  extensively  for  carrying 
currents  of  very  large  volume,  such  as  are  required  in  low-voltage 
electrolytic  plants. 

Low-Voltage  Feeders, 

A  very  wide  application  of  aluminum  has  developed  for  low- 
voltage  direct-current  feeders,  especially  for  railway  work.  Sizes 
up  to  2,000,000  cm  are  in  use  for  railway  feeders,  the  cables  being 
usually  covered  with  weatherproof  braid.  Aluminum  has  many 
especial  advantages  for  this  purpose.  The  quality  of  the  poles 
and  crossarme  frequently  installed  for  the  support  of  railway 
feeders  is  not  of  the  best,  and  the  53  per  cent  reduction  in  weight 
in  the  nse  of  alnminum  saves  in  maintenance  and  in  line  break- 
downs. The  cost  again  enters  as  a  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent 
advantage.  Furthermore,  the  increased  radiating  surface  of  the 
aluminum  feeder  allows  a  greater  overload  to  be  carried  by  it  than 
with  copper,  without  melting  out  the  compound  of  the  weather- 
proof braid,  which  happens  so  frequently  in  copper  feeders  from 
overheating,  when  cars  become  bunched  <m  the  line. 

Eigk-Voltage  Overhead  Lines. 

The  most  prominent  nee  of  aluminum,  electric^y,  and  the  one 
over  which  there  has  been  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion,  is  that 
for  overhead  high-voltage  transmission  circuits.  When  aluminum 
was  first  introduced  for  overhead  conductors,  it  was  furnished  in 
the  solid  form.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with  this 
kind  of  wire  from  breakage  resulting  from  flaws  in  the  metal,  and 
from  "  crystallizing  "  of  the  wire  from  swaying  in  the  wind.  About 
the  year  1900,  the  stranded  form  was  substituted  for  even  the 
smallest  sizes  (Ko.  4  B.  &  S.),  and  the  original  trouble  from  break- 
age has  be^  entirely  eliminated. 
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The  writer  has  communicated  with  most  of  the  principal  users  of 
alnminum  wire  in  tliis  country,  in  order  to  establish,  by  the  expr«- 
sion  of  opinion  of  prominent  engineers,  tiie  position  of  aluminum 
as  an  overhead  conductor  in  comparison  with  copper.  The  replies 
to  these  inquiries  have  brought  out  the  following  points : 

1).  That  the  experimental  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  alumi- 
num wire  has  passed,  and  that  the  product,  as  now  furnished  by 
its  manufacturers,  is  entirely  reliable,  and  up  to  the  guarantees 
made  for  it. 

S).  That  there  is  no  appreciable  disintegration  of  aluminum 
wire  from  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions.  Certain  special  cases 
have  been  reported  of  corroeion,  all  of  them  affecting  short  length? 
of  wire  only.  One  where  wires  were  subjected  to  chemical  fumes 
from  factories,  and  others  where  the  wire  was  exposed  continuously 
to  salt  fog  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  probable  that  any  metal  would 
have  been  affected  by  this  action.  Under  usual  conditions,  however, 
even  on  the  sea-coast,  aluminum  ia  a  durable  metal.  Weather- 
proof insulation  serves  as  an  effective  protection  against  corrosive 
influences,  when  not  accompanied  by  continuous  moisture  which 
will  keep  the  weather-proof  braid  saturated.  The  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  has  successfully  protected  its  aluminum  line  with 
weather-proof  braid  where  it  passes  through  the  chemical-factory 
district.  On  the  sea-coast,  where  the  atmosphere  is  damp, 
alnminum  should  not  have  weather-proof  covering,  for  the  above 
reason.  The  metal  .will  protect  itself  bv  thin  impervious  coating 
of  oxide,  which  is  better  than  any  artificial  covering. 

3).  That  no  trouble  is  being  experienced  with  the  stranded 
alnminum  wire  in  breaking  from  flaws,  "  crystallizing,"  etc. 

4).  That  aluminum  wire  gathers  much  less  sleet  than  copper. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  grease  which  ia  absorbed  in  the  aluminum 
due  to  its  porous  qualities,  in  the  process  of  wire  drawing  or  from 
some  other  physical  condition  of  its  surface. 

5).  That  it  costs  lees  to  string  aluminum  wire  on  account  of  its 
lighter  weight. 

6).  That  care  must  be  taken  in  stringing  aluminum  wire  in 
rough  country  on  account  of  its  Boftn(>3s;  stones  or  rough  places 
on  the  ground  causing  considerable  abrasion,  where  tlie  wire  is 
dragged  along  the  ground. 

7).  That  the  mechanical  and  epiice  joints  as  now  used  on  alu- 
minum wire  are  entirely  satisfactory  without  the  use  of  solder. 

8).  Care  should  be  taken  in  tlie  design  of  an  aluminum  polo 
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line  to  place  the  wires  as  far  apart  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoi^ 
trouble  from  bnmiiig-off  of  the  wire  in  case  of  a  short  circuit. 
The  melting  point  of  aluminum  is  much  lower  than  that  of  copper, 
and  the  damage  from  a  prolonged  arc  is  therefore  greater.  If 
the  wires  are  placed  sufficiently  far  apart,  anj  arc  which  may  be 
formed  will  be  so  unstable  that  it  will  travel  rapidly  with  the 
wind,  or  by  magnetic  repulgion,  and  will  not  stay  long  enough 
in  any  one  spot  to  cause  any  appreciable  burning. 

The  fundamental  consideration  which  enters  into  the  use  of 
aluminum  for  overhead  line  work  is  that  of  wind  pressure,  and 
especially  so  in  modem  long-span  construction  problems.  In  order 
to  obtain  some  direct  obserrations  of  wind  pressure  on  stranded 
cables,  the  writer  has  been  carrying  on  some  observations  upon 
an  experimental  950-ft.  span  constructed  for  the  purpose  at 
Niagara  Falls.  The  strong  winds  at  Niagara  have  the  convenient 
property  of  always  blowing  from  the  exact  southwest.  This  ex- 
perimental span  was  therefore  erected  to  run  southeast  and  north- 
west BO  that  the  strong  winds  would  blow  directly  at  right  angles 
to  the  cable  in  tiie  span.  The  supports  of  the  span  were  45  ft 
in  height  and  placed  950  ft,  apart.  At  the  center  of  the  span 
a  platform  was  erected  at  each  a  height  that  the  cable  would  be 
accessible  at  the  exact  center.  A  government  standard  ane- 
mometer was  set  up  on  this  platform,  having  its  contacts  arranged 
to  indicate  the  time  for  every  one-quarter  mile  traversed  by  the 
wind.  A  wind  vane  was  also  erected  on  the  platform  to  indicate 
the  exact  directi<Mi  of  the  wind.  Dynamometers  were  arranged 
on  the  platform  to  indicate  the  wind-pull  on  the  cable.  On  tiie 
floor  of  the  platform,  which  was  within  a  few  inches  below  the 
tenter  of  the  suspended  cable,  was  carefully  marked  the  exact 
center  of  the  span,  and  the  spot  over  which  the  exact  center  of  the 
cable  hung  when  the  cable  was  not  subjected  to  any  wind  pressure. 
When  the  wind  blew  directly  across  the  line,  a  dynamimieter  was 
attached  to  the  exact  center  of  the  cable,  and  the  cable  drawn  back 
from  its  wind-deflected  position  to  the  center  spot  on  the  platform 
described  above.  The  pull  in  pounds  on  this  dynamometer  was 
then  observed  with  the  cable  at  its  central  position,  and  the  wind 
velocity  observed  at  the  same  time.  The  pull  at  the  center  then, 
ns  indicated  by  the  dynamometer,  represented  one-half  the  total 
aide  pressure  due  to  wind  on  the  cable,  the  other  half  of  the  side 
thrust  being  divided  equally  between  the  two  end  supports.  This 
dynamometer  reading,  therefore,  multiplied  by  two,  and  divided 
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by  the  projected  area  of  the  cable  in  square  feet,  gave  directly 
the  wind  preesure  per  square  foot  on  the  cable.  Fig.  1  bHowb  the 
results  of  these  obaervatioQB  to  date.  The  highest  wind  velocity 
experienced  so  far  has  been  40  miies  per  hour  indicated  (33^4 
miles  per  hour  actual).  The  curve  drawn  repreaente  about  the 
average  of  all  the  observations  and  it  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

P=.0O25  7» 
where  P  ^  pressure  per  square  foot  of  projected  cable  area,  and 
y  =  actual  velocity  of  wind  (not  indicated  velocity)  in  miles  per 
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hour.  The  reason  for  variance  in  the  observations  ia  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  wind-pull  on  the  wire  observed  was  proportional  to 
the  averngc  wind  velocity  throughout  the  whole  span,  whereas  the 
wind  velocity  obser\'ed  by  the  anemometer,  in  connection  with  the 
pall,  was  merely  that  at  the  center  of  the  span.  The  average  of 
the  obeervationB,  however,  is  believed  to  be  close  to  the  correct 
figure.     The  observations  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
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winter,  and  it  is  hoped  Ui&t  the  coit«  can  be  extended  by  Bome 
records  at  higher  wind  Telocities. 

The  equation  P  =  .002  F*  has  been  eBtablighed  b;  Bome  other 
experimenters  on  wind  pressures  for  cylindrical  surfaces.  The 
fact  that  the  constant  in  the  writer's  observations  has  been  higher 
than  this  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  stranded  cable 
offers  greater  resistance  to  the  wind  than  a  pnre  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter. 

In  the  curves  and  tables  given  in  this  papM-  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  span-length,  deflection,  (emperatnre,  etc.,  the  equa- 
tion P  =  0.0025  F*  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  wind  pressure. 

Having  determined  the  value  of  wind  pressure  for  a  given  velocity, 
it  is  nest  of  equal  importance  to  determine  the  maximum  velocity 
to  which  a  tranemisfion  line  is  likely  to  be  exposed.  A  study  of 
the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  brings  out  the 
following  points: 

1).  The  wind  velocities  reported  by  the  United  States  weather 
stations  are  indicated  velocities,  not  actual  velocities,  the  correc- 
tion factors  being  shown  in  the  following  table: 


10  9.6 

20  17.8 

30  25.7 

40  33.3 

60,  40.8 

60  48.0 

70  «5.2 

80  62.2 

90  69.2 

100  76.2 

2).  MaJtimum  wind  velocitieB  do  not  occor  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures, 

3).  The  highest  regular  winds  occur  on  the  actual  sea-coast, 
Qie  exception  being  tornadoes  of  very  narrow  path,  which  usually 
occur  inland  and  which  blow  at  unknown  velocities,  probably  300 
tailes  per  hour,  or  more. 

4).  With  the  exception  of  tornadoes,  and  gales  which  blow  on 
the  tops  of  high  pcak^  Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  and  other  places  which 
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might  be  coneidered  as  freak  localities,  the  highest  winds  recorded 
do  not  exceed  100  milc^  per  hour  indicated,  or  abont  76  miles 
per  hoar  actual  velocity.  Winds  of  even  this  velodty  occur  only 
on  the  sea-coast  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  experienced  inland.  The 
MIowing  figures  show  the  highest  winds  on  record  for  the  past 
teu  years  at  some  of  the  cities  in  this  country  (tornadoes  excepted, 
which  are  not  on  locord) : 

wind  Telocity,      Wind  TeloelV, 
Indicated,  Actual, 

Plac*.  inll«  per  hour,   mtlo  per  hour. 

Bismark,  N.  D 72  56.6 

Enstport.  Me 78  60.8 

Buffalo,  N.  y 90  69.8 

New  York  City 78  60.8 

(ialveeton,  Tex 84  65 

Havannah,  Ga 76  69.4 

Salt  Lake  Ci^ 60  48 


None  of  the  above  winds  blew  at  very  low  temperatures. 

5).  The  records  of  the  Weatlier  Bureau  are  all  taken  at  high 
Itoints,  such  as  at  the  tops  of  high  buildings,  ete.,  which  are  100 
fuct  or  more  above  the  ground.  The  wind  velocity  decreaiwa 
rapidly  as  the  ground  level  is  approached,  and  at  the  level  of  an 
"Filinary  transmiEsion  line,  the  velocity  is  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  at  a  point  100  feet  or  more  above  the  ground. 

Assuming  then  that  100-miles-per-hour  indicated  vdocity  is  the 
maximum  likely  to  be  experienced  at  the  elevation  of  a  weather 
station,  this  would  be  only  76-miles-per-hour  actual  velocity,  and 
30  per  cent  less  for  the  level  of  a  transmission  line,  or  about  !i5 
miles  per  hour  actual.  According  to  probabilities,  even  this  would 
not  occur  at  minimum  temperatures. 

In  the  curves  which  aro  given  in  this  paper,  (i5  miles  per  hour 
actual  velocity  at  minimum  temperature  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 
maximum  wind-preesure,  and  it  is  believed  liiat  this  ia  high  enough 
to  meet  any  probable  wind  stress  except  that  due  to  a  tornado. 
The  speed  of  65  miles  per  hour  at  minimum  temperature 'cor re- 
fiponds  to  about  80  mile^  at  maximum  tc-inperature  in  the  stress 
which  it  produces  on  a  wire.  In  regard  to  tomadoee,  their  veloc- 
ity is  so  high  that  it  is  comuicrcially  impossible  to  build  all  lines 
i^lrong  enough  to  withstand  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
even  if  the  wind  should  exceed  the  velocity  assumed  in  this  paper 
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as  a  safe  conmiercial  masimtim,  the  worst  that  could  happen  would 
be  a  stretching  of  the  wire  up  to  a  new  deflection  corresponding 
to  the  higher  wind-tension.     The  reduction  in  area  of  the  wire 
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would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  Black 
ooold  be  taken  up  in  a  few  hours'  work  after  the  wind  had  parsed. 
Vol-  11  —  21 
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Figs.  3,  3  and  4  show  the  comparative  deflections  between  ala- 
minum  and  copper  for  Tarioug  sizes  of  conductor,  for  span-lengths 
from  200  ft.  to  1,000  ft  The  deflection  shown  is  that  which 
would  result  at  150  deg.  F.  above  the  minimum  temperature  with- 
out wind,  if  the  line  was  strung  bo  that  at  minimum  temperature, 
and  65-miIeB-peT-hoar  actual  wind  veloci^  directly  at  right  angles 
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to  the  line,  the  wires  would  be  stressed  to  their  elastic  limit.     The 
following  data,  are  assumed  in  all  the  calculationfi : 

Aluminum.  Copp«. 

Elastic  limit  per  sq.  inch 14,000  Iba.  40,000  lbs. 

Coefficient  of    expansion    per   deg.         0.000,013,8  0.000,009,6 

Hodnlns  of  elasticity 9,000,000  16,000,000 

Temperature  range 1S0°  F.  150°  F. 

Wind  velocity  at  rain,  temp.,  perhr.             6A  mllea  66  miles 

Wind  pressure  per  sqnare  foot 10.6  lbs.  lO.S  lbs. 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  curves  that  the  deflection  is  larger 
with  small  wires  than  with  large  ones.  This  reaults  from  the  fact 
that  the  strength  to  resist  wind  pressure  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire;  whereas  the  wind  pres- 
sure increases  only  directly  as  the  diameter.  Fig.  6  shows  the 
deflections  which  would  exist  if  there  vete  no  wind  i 
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Aluminum  in  this  case  cloeel;  approaches  copper  in  deflection. 
This  cnrve  in  compaiison  with  eurvee  2,  3  apd  4  illustrates  the 
importance  of  taking  wind  pressure  Into  consideration  in  all  cal- 
culations for  long-span  construction  B. 

This  question  of  deflection  at  maximum  temperature  without 
wind  ia  of  vital  importance  for  it  determines  the  height  of  the 
supporta  necessary  to  keep  the  conductor  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  ground  under  extreme  temperature  conditions.  This  height 
of  support  establishes  to  a  considerable  ezt^it  the  coat  of  Hie 
transmission  line,  and  it  is  an  especially  important  matter  in  long- 
span  constructions. 

An  inspection  of  the  curves  shows  that  aluminum  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  copper  in  thia  matter  of  deflection  where 
long  spans  are  considered.     For  example,  supports  for  400-foot 
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spans  of  aluminum  of  365,000  cm  section  will  have  to  be  3.4  ft. 
higher  than  the  supports  for  equivalent  copper.  For  spans  of  300 
feet  or  less  the  matter  of  deflection  ie  unimportant,  for  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  deflection  is  two  feet  or  three  feet,  more 
or  less.  But  in  very  long  spans  where  the  difference  may  be  SO  feet 
in  the  case  of  copper  and  30  feet  in  aluminum,  the  question  of  de- 
flectioD  is  of  considerable  moment,  and  the  advaotages  are  in  favor 
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of  copper.  The  height,  therefore,  of  a  support  for  a  long-«paii  line 
of  alaminnm  would  have  to  be  greater  than  for  a  copper  line.  Its 
strength,  however,  need  not  be  so  great  as  would  be  required  for 
the  support  of  a  copper  span.  'The  weight  of  the  alumiaum  wire 
is  only  47  per  cent  of  the  copper  span  of  the  same  resistance,  and, 
furthermore,  the  tension  in  the  aluminum  cables  will  be  from 
one-half  to  one-third  those  of  the  copper  ones,  depending  upon 
the  temperature.  Where  there  are  bends  in  a  line,  and  when  each 
pole  is  designed  to  withstand  unbalanced  strains  due  to  the  break- 
ing of  one  or  more  wires,  the  lesser  weight  and  tension  on  the  alu- 
minum cables  is  a  decided  advantage  which  oSsets,  in  a  measure, 
the  increased  height  required  for  the  aluminum  supports. 

No  account  of  the  extra  weight,  due  to  the  formation  of  sleet 
on  the  wire,  is  taken  in  the  calculations  in  this  paper,  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  experience  of  most  engineers  that  sleet  forma 
on  high-voltage  wires.  This  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  electro-static 
repulsion  of  Uie  particles  of  water  from  the  wires,  which  prevents 
their  forming  into  sleet,  or  else  a  8u£Bcient  rise  in  temperature 
exists  in  the  wire  due  to  current  to  prevent  freezing.  Sleet  would 
certainly  not  stay  on  a  wire  during  a  high  wind. 

Table  I  gives  the  resistance  and  other  properties  of  pure  alu- 
minum cable  as  now  manufactured  in  sizes  from  No.  4  B  &  S 
up  to  1,000,000  CM. 

Table  II  gives  the  resistance  and  other  properties  of  aluminum 
cable  in  sizes  equivalent  in  resistance  to  standard  sizes  of  copper 
from  No.  6  B  &  S  to  1,000,000  CM. 

Table  III  gives  the  deflections  which  would  occur  at  various 
temperatures  without  wind  in  three  sizes  of  aluminum  cable  for 
various  span  lengths  up  to  1000  feet,  the  cable  being  stretched 
so  that  it  reaches  its  elastic  limit  at  minimum  temperature  with 
the  wind  blowing  at  65  miles  per  hour  actual  velocity.  The  other 
constants  are  taken  the  same  as  in  curves  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Table  IV  shows  deflections  at  various  temperatures  and  span 
lengths  without  wind  for  No,  2  B  &  S  aluminum,  the  wire  being 
stretched  to  its  elastic  limit  at  minimum  temperature,  with  the 
wind  blowing  65  miles  per  hour  actual  velocity.  It  is  safe  to 
follow  this  table  for  all  sizes  of  cable,  for  the  larger  sizes  will 
have  slightly  smaller  deflections  without  exceeding  theii  elastic 
limit  tax  account  of  their  greater  relative  strength. 
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Aluminum  is  a  highly  electro-positive  metal.  Conaequeutly 
great  care  should  be  taken  where  contact  is  made  with  other  metals 
to  keep  the  joint  free  from  moisture,  otherwise  galvanic  action 
will  be  set  up  which  will  rapidly  destroy  the  aluminum. 

The  fact  that  aluminmn  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of 
the  earth's  crust  leads  one  to  believe  that  some  day  its  cost  will 
be  very  low.  If  that  condition  ever  arrives  aluminum  will  prob- 
ably become  the  principal  metal  for  the  conduction  of  electric 
current. 
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TABLB  IL— Dliai(8IOHBAI<t>RHISTAliaM0TAUnCnnn(STRAHmDCAai.MllQUITA 
TiWIT    IR     BMItTAROSa     TO    STAXDAOD     BIZIB    CoPFMB.     BaSlVTAIlCB    AT     IS*      F. 

KWTAHCn  FsB  NiEi-iooT.  K  CoErDUOnvnr  AT  T5*  F.  =  U^MS  Obiu. 
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TABLE  IV.— Dbtlbofionb  owAJAJitisim  Vmm  WirHOiTT  Vam.  DcvLBorrom  w 
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Appbndix. 
The  method  used  in  tiie  calculation  of  the  ctirreB  in  Figs.  2, 
3,  4  and  6  is  a  graphical  one  based  upon  the  Catenary  formulae 
in  Weisbachs'  Mechanics.  The  method  is  exemplified  here  in  de- 
tail, in  order  to  show  the  relations  of  the  Tarioue  elements  of  the 
problem : 

Where  x  =  defiection  at  the  center  of  the  span  in  feet 
^  =  one-half  the  length  of  the  span  in  feet 
IP  =  weight  per  foot  of  wire  in  pounds,  or  the  resultant  of 
vind  and  weight  if  wind  pressure  is  taken  into 
consid^^tion. 
T  =  tension  in  wire  at  center  of  span  in  pounds. 
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Where  I  =  one-half  the  length  of  wire  in  the  span. 
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The  folloTing  formulae  were  also  used  which  explain  them- 
BelTes: 
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Wliere  £  =  the  elongation  of  a  wire  in  feet  within  its  elastic  hmit 
under  a  tension  T;  where  Jf^  modulus  of  dai- 
ticity,  a  =  sectional  area  of  wire  in  equare  inches, 
and  X  =  len^h  of  wire  in  span  in  feet. 
6).  i„=i.(l  +  iCJf). 
Where  Z„^  length  of  a  wire  at  maximum  temperatoreL 
ifl  =  length  of  wire  at  initial  temperature. 
£  =  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 
M  =  Maximum  rise  in  temperature  in  degrees  F. 
Example. 

In  a  1,000-foot  span,  to  find  the  deflection  at  maximum  tempeis- 
ture  with  the  wire  strung  in  such  a  way  that  at  minimum  tem- 
perature with  a  wind  velocity  of  65  miles  per  hour  (actual)  the 
wire  will  be  stressed  to  its  elastic  limit. 

Asamne  500,000  cm  aluminum  diameter  =  0.81  in.;  weght  pw 
foot  =^0,46  lbs.;  area  ==0.393  sq.  in.;  modulus  of  ela8tici^  = 
9,000,000 ;  elastic  limit  of  wire  =  5,500  lbs. ;  rise  in  temperature  = 
150  deg.  F, ;  wind  pressure  (from  curve)  =  10.6  per  sq.  ft  =  0.716 
lbs.  per  ft.  of  cable;  resultant  of  wind  and  weight ^^ 0.85  Iba.  per 
ft.  of  cable. 
From  equation  (1) — 

500*  X. 85        212,500 

*= = 

2  X  5,500 

which  will  be  the  deflection  of  the  wire  under  wind  pressure  at 
minimum  temperature  in  a  plane  which  will,  of  course,  be  de- 
flected from  the  vertical,  the  tension  being  the  elastic  limit  or 
5,500  lbs.  The  length  of  the  wire  under  these  conditions  can  be 
found  from  equation  (2) — 

\    ~   8   '^Suo//  ^         760,000 

2i  =  £  =  l,000.992ft. 
Next  assume  that  the  wind  has  ceased  and  that  hypothetically 
the  weight  of  the  wire  has  been  reduced  to  an  infinitely  small 
quantity.     The   wire    then    will    not    be    stressed    and    it    will 
contract  elastically  to  a  position  of  zero  extension.     This  contrac- 
tion can  be  found  from  equation   (4) — 
^_  5.500  X1,000.P9B_ 
9,000,000    X    .3»3 
Length  of  wire  unstressed  will  then  be  at  minimum  temperatun 
1,000.992  —  1.5C  =  9JJ9.4U2  ft. 
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Next  sflsume  the  tempeiBture  to  rise  150  deg.  F.  The  wire  will 
then  expand  an  amount  Bhown  in  equation  (6) — 

X„  =  999.432  (1  +  .000,012,8  X  150)  =  1.92  ft. 

Length  nnstreBsed  then  at  maximum  temperature  will  be  999.432 
+  1.98^1,001,352  ft.,  which  corresponds  to  8  deflection  [from 
«qaatioa  (3)]  of  22.5  ft. 

Next  assume,  hypothetically,  that  the  wire  has  its  normal  weight 
Mstored.  It  will  then  sag  down  from  the  ahoTe  deflection  until 
such  a  new  deflectioa  is  reached  that  the  tendency  to  elongate  due 
to  gravity  stress  is  just  balanced  by  the  elastic  tendency  to  contract. 
This  will  be  the  deflection  sought  for  in  this  problem.  It  can  be 
found  graphically  as  follows : 

Starting  with  the  deflection  at  maximum  temperature  and  zero 
tension  (28.5  ft)  assume  certain  increasing  tensions  in  the  wire 
and  And  the  corresponding  deflections  by  applying  equation  (4), 
to  get  the  increased  length  and  equation  (3)  which  will  give  the 
corresponding  deflection.     Plot  these  tensions  and  deflections  (Fig. 
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6)  which  gives  the  curve  AB.  This  curve  represents  the  relation 
between  tension  and  resulting  deflection  in  the  wire  as  the  wire 
tags  down  under  gravity  stress  from  its  hypothetical  position  of 
aero  tension.    Next  plota  curve  CD  (Fig.  6)  by  substituting  vari- 
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oua  values  for  T  in  equation  (1)  where  W  =  the  weiglit  of  the 
wire  per  foot 

TMb  cnrre  ehowe  the  relation  betweoi  tension  and  deflection  in 
the  wirGB  at  Tariom  tensions  when  it  is  asennwd  to  bave  its  normal 
weight  per  foot. 

The  point  of  intea-eection  E  of  these  two  cnrves  is  the  point  of 
equilibrimn  and  the  deflection  corresponding  to  this  point  (27  ft.) 
is  the  deflection  in  question.  It  is  die  point  when  the  force  of 
elastic  contraction  is  balanced  by  the  gravity  stress. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  analytically  by  a  nomber  of  methods, 
but  the  process  leads  to  complex  cabic  equations,  and  a  graphical 
method  brings  out  more  clearly  the  physical  relations  in  the  pn^H>- 
sition.    For  this  reason  it  is  given  here  in  detail 

Chaimiaii  Soott:  A  aeeonil  paper  bearing  upon  the  same  general  nib. 
Ject  ia  that  of  Ur.  Blackwdl  on  "  Condneton  for  Long  Spans."  ISr,  Black- 
well  woa  here  the  first  of  the  vedc  but  could  not  be  here  to-dsj. 

At  the  reflueat  of  the  Chaimuu^  Mr.  Tfini*"lTi  then  read  J&.  Blacd^ 
well's  paper. 
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CONDUCTOBS  FOE  LONG  SPANa 


BY  FRANCIS  0.  BLACEWELL 


As  electric  power  is  trammitted  over  greater  distances  and  tnns- 
miBsion  plants  grow  in  size,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
importance  of  improving  the  congtrnction  of  transmission  liaes. 

A  very  large  number  of  transmissions  of  from  50  to  160  miles 
are  now  in  operation,  many  of  them  with  several  main  circuits 
radiating  from  a  common  power  center,  with  other  lines  in  turn 
branching  from  these  main  circuits.  The  territory  covered  by  such 
plants  is  so  great,  and  the  transmission  system  so  complex,  as  to  call 
for  a  departure  from  the  earlier  methods  developed  from  t^egraph 
ftnd  telephone  practice. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  longer  the  line  the  more  reliable  and  sub- 
stantial it  must  be.  A  plant  transmitting  power  five  miles  might 
be  shut  down  three  or  four  times  a  year  by  line  troubles  without 
seriously  interfering  with  its  service.  If,  however,  there  were  500 
miles  of  circuits  instead  of  five,  and  the  same  number  of  accidents 
per  mile  occurred,  the  plant  would  be  shut  down  every  day  and  the 
power  would  be  absolutely  valueless.  Moreover,  the  longer  the 
transmission  line  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  locate  and  correct  a 
fault  On  a  five-mile  line  repairs  might  be  made  in  an  hour  or  two 
while  on  a  600-mile  system  it  would  probably  take  a  day  to  find  the 
place  and  get  the  plant  in  operation  again. 

Existing  wooden  pole  lines  have  given  good  results  and  electric 
power  has  proved  successful  even  under  adverse  conditions  and 
justified  the  investment  of  greater  capital  in  larger  plants  and 
longer  power  transmissions. 

The  same  reasons  which  have  led  the  railroads  to  replace  their 
wooden  bridges  with  steel  structures  will  ultimately  cause  power 
transmission  engineers  to  substitute  steel  for  wood  in  all  important 
transmission  enterprises.  The  advantages  of  a  pteel-tower  con- 
struction are  that  it  is  fireproof,  durable  and  readily  admits  of 
structures  of  a  size  and  strength  impracticable  with  wood.  With 
[331] 
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higher  and  stronger  supports  for  the  power  circuits  longer  epuis 
can  be  employed  and  the  number  of  points  of  support  correspood- 
ingly  reduced.  This  fewer  number  of  parts  much  nimplifies  the 
transmiasion  system,  both  in  construction  and  in  operation,  and  per- 
mits of  more  expensive  and  reliable  designs  being  used.  The  wire; 
may  be  placed  much  farther  apart  thus  obviating  the  principal  cause 
of  trouble  —  short-circuits.  The  insulators  may  also  be  larger  and 
better,  both  electrically  and  mechanically,  and  every  part  of  the 
system  can  be  laid  out  in  advance,  the  strains  osculated  and  the 
structures  designed  with  ample  factors  of  safety. 

The  length  of  span  to  use  is  the  most  diSBcult  question  and  the 
one  into  which  the  most  factors  enter.  The  calculation  of  long 
spans  is  primarily  a  ?uspeosion-bridge  problem  in  which  all  the 
mechanical  stresaea  must  be  fully  investigated. 

The  strength  of  the  conductor  is  at  least  as  important  as  it^ 
conductivity  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  results  of 
investigations,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  conductors  so  as  to  secure  some  definite  basi^ 
upon  which  to  figure  long  spana.  To  this  has  been  added  other  data 
which  must  be  assumed  and  the  method  of  calculation  followed. 

The  materials  available  as  conductors  are  copper,  aluminum,  iron 
and  steel.  The  alioya  of  copper  and  aluminum  have  strength  but 
low  conductivity  and  have  not  been  considered  in  this  paper. 

COPPEB   WlBB. 

Copper  wire  varies  widely  in  its  characteristics  depending  on  the 
methods  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  copper  ia  received  at  thu 
wire  mill  in  the  form  of  cast-wire  bars  weighing  300  to  300  Ibi. 
It  18  then  rolled  into  rods  and  the  rods  are  drawn  into  wire  of  the 
required  size.  The  temperature  at  which  the  metal  is  rolled,  the 
reduction  of  area  both  in  rolling  and  drawing,  and  the  amount  of 
annealing  which  the  wire  is  given,  all  have  an  important  bearing 
on  its  characteristics.  As  the  size  of  the  original  wire  bar  JB  limited, 
the  smaller  the  wire,  the  more  it  ia  worked  and  in  general  the 
better  the  result. 

Fig.  1  shows  stress  and  strain  curves  of  different  kinds  of  copper 
wire,  made  in  a  Kiehie  tension  machine,  which  are  plotted  in  terms 
of  poundsi  per  sq.  in.  and  per  cent  elongation  in  60  ins.,  bo  that 
the  different  wires,  although  of  various  sizes,  can  be  directly 
compared. 
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A  is  soft  Bimealed  wire  of  .168"  diameter;  B  iB  ordinary  halt 
hard  wire  of  .363"  diameter;  C  is  hard  trolley  wire  of  .363"  di- 
ameter; and  D  is  hard-drawn  telephone  wire  of  ,1046"  diameter. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  nltimate  reeiatanee  of  theee  wires  varies 
from  34,350  lbs.  to  67,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  elastic  limit, 
which  ]£  aeeimied  to  be  at  the  point  where  the  stress  and  strain  cease 
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to  be  proportional  (the  tangent  point  of  the  curve),  varies  from 
7000  lbs.  to  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.     In  these  curvea  the  read- 
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ingB  were  made  as  quicklj  as  possible  to  prevent  the  wire  taUiig 
a  set. 

In  Fig.  3  is  shovn  a  diagram  of  .168"  diameter  hard-dravn 
copper  wire  in  which  the  wire  ia  given  time  to  take  a  set  at  cerbun 
points.  The  curve  is  repeated  several  times  by  running  op  from 
zero  to  a  higher  stress  than  before,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
wire  takes  a  permanent  set  at  each  stress  to  which  it  ia  subjected, 
and  the  longer  the  time  the  greater  the  set. 

Pig.  3  shows  the  curve  of  the  same  .168*  diameter  wire  given 
on  Fig.  2  that  had  already  been  broken  in  the  testing  machine  ai 
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60,900  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  consequently  had  taken  the  man- 
mum  set  In  this  caee  the  elastic  limit,  taken  at  the  tangent  point 
of  the  curve,  would  be  53,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  instead  of  the 
35,000  lbs.  it  had  originally,  as  shown  in  Curve  D  in  Fig.  1.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  actual  elastic  limit  can  be  made  nearer 
the  ultimate  resistance  by  stretching  the  wire  either  in  drawing  it 
or  afterward. 

In  order  to  study  the  eSect  of  time  upon  the  elongation  of  win, 
and  to  determine  whether  the  wire  would  continne  to  sttetcb  and 
ultimately  break  at  points  below  the  elastic  limit,  the  Brra&gement 
shown  in  Fig.  i  was  devised.    This  consista  of  jaws  to  clamp  the 
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ends  of  the  wire  so  that  a  veight  can  be  etupended  1^  it.    Id  order 
to  measun  the  elongation,  the  copper  wire  ia  passed  through  a 
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copper  tnbe  which  is  clamped  to  the  wire  at  the  upper  eni.    As 
the  tube  and  wire  are  of  the  same  material  the  elongation  can  be 
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measoretl  iodependeDtly  of  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  The  wire  was  then  subjected  to  a  stress  and  the  elongation 
measured  at  different  times. 
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Fig.  6  is  a  curve  of  strain  and  time  upon  a  6-ft  piece  of  the 
.168"  diameter  copper  wire  which  waB  subjected  to  a  stress  of  1200 
Ibfl.  or  54,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  seven  days,  eight  hours,  until 
it  broke.  Thix  shows  that  a  wire  will  not  stand  continuously  90 
per  cent  of  its  ultimate  resistance  as  pieces  of  this  wire  broke  again 
in  the  testing  machine  at  61,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  elonga- 
tion ^faown  by  the  weight  test  was  not  materially  different  from  that 
given  by  the  testing  machine  in  Fig.  5.  So  far  as  these  suspension 
tests  have  gone  they  indicate  that  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  which 
has  an  elastic  limit  of  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  ordinarily 
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tested,  will  stand  continuously  about  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  or  80 
per  cent  of  its  ultimate  strength. 

Aldmindm  Wirb. 

The  conditions  of  manufacture  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
characteristics  of  aluminum  as  in  the  case  of  copper  wire.  The 
elongation  of  hard-drawn  aluminum  averages  about  the  same  as 
that  of  hard-drawn  copper  in  the  samples  tested  and  the  aluminum 
wire  takes  a  set  in  the  same  way  as  already  mentioned  in  copper. 

Fig.  6  is  a  curve  upon  aluminum  wire  of  .2037"  diameter  takes 
with  time  intervals  to  allow  the  wire  to  set.  The  ultimate  resistance 
of  the  aluminum  wire  tested  averaged  about  34,000  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.,  and  the  elastic  limit  from  13,000  to  14,000  lbs.  This  alumi- 
num wire  gave  60  per  cent  of  the  conductivity  of  hard-drawn  copper 
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of  equal  erose-section.  The  cross-Bection  for  equal  conductivity 
must,  therefore,  be  60  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  copper  and  the 
diameter  27  per  cent  greater.  The  weight,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
about  one-half  that  of  copper  for  equal  conductivity. 

Ihon  and  Steel  Wiee. 

Pig.  7  showa  the  etrese  and  strain  diagram  of  common  soft  .1638' 
diameter  galvanized  iron  telegraph  wire.  Its  resistance  was  7.1 
times  that  of  copper.  The  ultimate  resistance  and  elastic  limit  of 
this  wire  are  less  than  that  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire. 

The  elongation  (11  per  cent),  however,  is  much  greater,  showing 
that  the  iron  wire  gets  its  strength  from  the  material  rather  than 
from  tiie  method  of  manufacture.    It  probably  was  stronger  before 


Pro.  7. 


it  VOB  galvanized  which,  undoubtedly,  drew  the  temper  and  reduced 
the  strength. 

Tests  upon  samples  of  steel  wire,  made  before  and  after  galvaniz- 
ing, showed  that  the  ultimate  resiatance  was  43  per  cent  higher 
before  being  galvanized  and  the  elongation  one-tenth.  Iron  and 
steel  take  a  set  under  stress  the  same  as  the  copper  and  aliuninum 
samplea. 

Figs.  8  and  9  show  curves  of  galvanized  crucible  steel  .109"  di- 
ameter wire  made  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  which 
had  an  ultimate  resistance  of  nearly  230,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.. 
Vol.  II  — 22 
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and  an  elastic  limit  of  about  125,000  Ibe.  per  sq,  in.     This 
wire  takes  a  set  similar  to  that  Bbown  by  other  materials.    The 
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elongation  is  noticeably  greater  than  that  of  copper.    The  resist- 
ance of  this  vire  was  11.6  times  that  of  copper  of  equal  cross-sectioii- 
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The  diameters  of  these  iron  and  eteel  wires  vould,  tberefoic,  be 
from  2.7  to  3.4  times  those  of  copper  of  equal  conductivity. 

Cables. 
Copper  cable  roade  up  of  several  strands  has  the  advantage  of 
using  smaller  wires  than  a  solid  conductor  and  also  permits  of 
longer  lengths  of  conductor  without  splices.  Assuming  a  300-lb. 
wire  bar,  a  19-fitTand  cable  for  example  can  be  made  up  weighinf; 
6700  lbs.  while  if  solid  wire  were  used  the  weight  of  one  piece  would 
be  300  Iba.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  19  times  as  many 
joints  with  the  solid  wire  as  with  the  19-strand  cable.    The  smaller 
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the  wire  and  the  greater  fbe  strength  the  more  brittle  it  becomes. 
This  is  partially  compensated  for  by  the  greater  flexibility  of  a 
cable  and  the  fact  that  a  strand  can  break  without  the  whole  con- 
ductor parting. 

Each  strand  should  be  a  continuous  wiie  without  joints.  Joints 
ia  the  cable  should  be  as  few  as  possible  and  made  by  means  of 
twisted  sleeves,  as  brazing  or  soldering  anneals  the  wire  and  much 
reduces  its  strength. 

Id  Fig.  10,  A  is  the  curve  of  a  copper  cable  made  up  of  6-8trand 
.168-in.  diameter  wire  on  a  hemp  center  with  three  and  one-half 
twists  per  foot.  B  on  the  same  sheet  is  the  diagram  of  one  of  the 
strands  of  which  Uiis  cable  is  composed.    It  will  be  noted  that  the 
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cable  had  but  90  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  strand  but  a  much 
higher  elasticity  and  elongation. 

The  center  wire  of  seven  etrand  cablee  broke  before  the  outer 
strands  showing  that  it  takes  the  strain  before  the  other  strands  on 
account  of  its  lees  elasticity.  The  outer  strands  are  longer  and  to 
n  limited  estent  may  be  considered  as  spiral  springs.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  cable  is  more  elastic  than  the  solid  strand  which 
is  a  desirable  characteristic  in  long  spans,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  curve  of  a  galvanized  seven-strand  crucible 
steel  cable  similar  to  the  strands  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  strength  of  the  cable  is  but  three-qnar- 
tera  of  that  of  the  strands. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  iron  or  steel  wire  is  that 
the  galvanizing  only  protects  the  wire  for  a  few  years  and  it  is, 
therefore,  less  permanent  than  copper. 

Elasticity. 
The  elasticity  of  the  conductor  is  of  considerable  value  in  re- 
ducing the  sag  when  the  stress  is  removed.  The  elongation  of  the 
wire  under  stress  is  less  after  it  has  once  Iwen  stretched.    The  elas- 
ticity of  cable  is  greater  than  that  of  solid  wire,  but  both  wire  and 
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cable  take  a  Bet  under  any  Btress  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 
In  the  foUowiiig  table  is  given  the  average  modulus  of  elasticity 
found  for  copper,  aluminum,  iron  and  steel  wire  and  cable : 

Copper  hard-drawn  wire 16,000,000 

Copper  hard-drawn  cable 12,000,000 

Aluminum  hard-drawn  wire l'0,000j000 

Aluminum  hard-drawn  cable 7,500,000 

Iron  galvanized  wire 24,000,000 

Steel  galvanized  wire 27,000,000 

Iron  and  steel  cable 22,000,000 

Each  sample  was  stretched  to  a  point  somewhat  below  its  elastic 
limit  before  testing.  It  will  be  noted  that  cable  is  considerably  more 
elastic  than  the  solid  wire.  The  stress  and  strain  diagrams  show 
this.  Aluminum  is  considerably  more  clastic  and  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  copper  in  this  respect.  Iron  and  steel  are  Icsb 
elastic  than  either  copper  or  aluminum. 

Coefficients  of  Expansios. 
The  coefficients  of  expansion   for   Fahrenheit   degrees   are  as 
follows : 

Copper 0.000,009,6 

Aluminum 0.000,012,8 

Steel 0.000,006,4 

As  the  worst  condition,  so  far  as  sag  is  concerned,  is  reached 
when  the  conductor  is  hot,  a  low  temperature  expansion  is  most 
desirable  for  long  spans,  and  steel  is  in  this  respect  better  than 
either  copper  or  aluminum. 

Weight  op  Conddctorb. 

The  relative  weight  of  conductors  of  different  metals  for  equal 
conductivity  of  course  depends  upon  their  conductivity  for  equal 
cross-section  and  their  specific  gravity. 

Iron  and  Bteel  weigh  about  86  per  cent  and  aluminum  30  per 
cent  88  much  as  copper  of  equal  cross-section. 

The  electrical  resistance  of  iron  and  steel  varies  from  7  to  12 
times,  and  that  of  aluminum  is  60  per  cent  more  than  that  of  cop- 
per. In  order  to  obtain  any  given  conductivity  it  is  necessary  to  pur- 
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chose  fiom  6  to  11  times  as  much  iron  or  steel  and  but  one-half  as 
much  alnminnm.  At  present  prices  of  wire,  copper  is  cheaper  than 
iron  or  steel.  If  other  things  besides  weight  were  equal,  aluminmn 
vould  be  the  best  conductor  for  long  spans,  as  its  tensile  strength 
for  equal  weight  is  greater  than  that  of  copper  or  iron  wire,  but 
less  than  that  .of  steel.  In  addition  to  carrying  its  own  weight,  a 
conductor  most  also  in  a  cold  climate  be  able  to  bear  the  ice  which 
may  accumulate  upon  it  in  sleet  storms. 

The  writer  has  assumed  that  from  1/2  to  1  in.  of  ice  may  cover 
the  surface  of  the  wire.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  wind  must  be 
considered,  not  only  upon  the  conductor  alone  but  also  on  the  ice 
which  may  be  on  the  wire.  Where  a  large  amount  of  power  is 
being  transmitted  considerable  energy  is  dissipated  in  the  con- 
ductor and  the  temperature  of  the  wire  will  be  kept  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere  and  sleet  will  not  form  on  the  conductor. 

Wind  FBEsauBE. 

The  greatest  stress  in  the  wire  is  caused  by  wind  pressure.  Tht& 
is  generally  assumed  in  engineering  structures  to  be  40  lbs.  to 
SO  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  or  flat  surface  with  a  wind  velocity  of  100 
miles  per  hour.  Forly  poun^  is  undoubtedly  ample  to  allow  for, 
as  higher  pressures  are  only  obtained  on  limited  areas  and  the 
average  pressure  on  a  long  span  would  be  much  less  than  the  rnaxi- 
mum.  It  is  also  improbable  tiiat  the  highest  wind  would  be  ex- 
actly at  right  angles  to  the  line.  Ice  on  the  vrire  will  also  break 
oS  more  or  less  with  high  winds.  Small  conductors  suffer  more 
from  wind  and  sleet  than  larger  ones,  as  the  exposed  surface  varies 
directly  as  the  diameter,  while  the  croes-section  and,  consequently. 
the  strength  increases  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  A  given  thick- 
ness  of  ice  on  a  wire  is  evidently  a  heavier  load  on  a  small  than  on 
a  large  wire.  It  is,  therefore,  most  undesirable  to  employ  small 
conductors  for  power  transmission.  On  a  cylindrical  surface  a 
given  wind  velocity  only  causes  half  the  pressure  that  it  does  on 
a  flat  surface,  so  that  the  maximum  pressure  on  a  conductor  can 
he  taken  at  20  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  less  the  diameter  of  a  conductor 
for  a  given  conductivi^  the  better,  so  far  as  wind  strains  are 
concerned. 

As  aluminum  wire  must  be  27  per  cent  greater  in  diameter  and 
'  iron  and  steel  from  2.S  to  3.5  times  the  diameter  of  copper,  they 
compare  unfavorably  with  the  latter  in  this  respect 
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Spak  and  Saq. 


In  calcnlfttiog  the  sag  in  a  conductor  for  an;  span,  the  maximnm 
etieaa  which  can  be  permitted  in  the  vire  most  flret  be  asemned. 
This  should  be  the  elastic  limit  of  the  vire  vith  a  factor  of  safety. 
The  TnaTimiim  side  strain  per  foot  of  conductor  is  the  resultant 
of  the  weight  and  wind  pressure  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  If  there  is  sleet,  the  weight  of  tlie  ice  and  the  wind  efFeci 
upon  the  increased  diameter  of  wire  due  to  ice  must  be  allowed  for. 

The  maximum  sag  ma;  be  due.to  the  conductor  being  loaded  with 
sleet  ot  to  heating  of  the  wire  in  a  hot  sun.  The  latter  will  gen^ 
erally  be  found  to  give  the  greater  sag.  Owing  to  the  conductor 
being  elastic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  greatest  dedection 
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from  a  horizontal  line  between  supports  as  the  vertical  sag  of  tiie 
wire.  The  wind  pressure  causes  the  wire  to  swing  to  one  side,  and 
it  is  elongated  by  the  combined  strain  of  wind  and  weight;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  relieved  of  the  wind  pressure  it  swings  back  to  a  verti- 
cal position  and  contracts  to  the  length  required  to  carry  its  weight 
alone.  The  sag  due  to  beating  of  the  wire  is  also  somewhat  less 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  because  when  expanded  the  strain  is 
lees  and  the  vrire  contracts. 

The  extreme  variation  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  cold  climates 
is  about  150  deg.  P.,  while  further  south  it  does  not  exceed  100 
deg.  F.    To  this  must  be  added  something  for  a  conductor  exposed 
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to  a  hot  sun.  There  is  no  data  upon  this,  but  a  total  variatioii  in 
the  temperature  of  the  conductor  of  175  deg.  F.  should  be  euffi- 
deiit  in  an;  country. 

CnETBs  or  Spajt  and  Sag. 

The  attached  curves  of  epan  and  sag  are  taken  from  a  psper 
presented  by  the  writer  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  on  June  23,  1904,  as  are  also  the  following  calculations: 

The  curves  in  Figs.  13  and  13  show  the  span  and  mazimnm  sag 
of  copper  and  aluminum  cables  at  the  elastic  limit  and  also  at 
one-half  the  elastic  limit    They  do  not  allow  for  ice  on  the  wires 
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and  are  of  value  only  for  the  particular  diameter  of  conductor,  and 
under  the  conditions  and  data  assumed  which  are  as  follows : 

Aluminum.  Copper. 

Area  6-strand  cable 0.21  sq.  in.  0.132  sq.  in. 

Diameter  6-strand  cable 0.59  in.  0.51  in. 

Weight  per  foot 0.240  lb.  0.609  ft. 

Elastic  limit 14,000  lb.  40,000  lb. 

Stress  at  1/2  elastic  limit 1470  lb.  2640  ft. 

Stress  at  elastic  limit 2940  lb.  5280  R. 

Wind  pressure  per  sq.  ft 40  lb.  40  lb. 

Wind  pressure  per  ft.  cable 0.98  ft.  0.84  ft. 
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CoeBScient  of  expanaion 0.000,013  0.000,009,6 

Variation  in  temperature  150°  F.  150°  F. 

Modnlufl  of  elasticity  8,000,000  16,000,000 

The  eqttations  from  which  the  curves  were  calculated  are  given 
below  and  alongeide  of  them  ia  an  example  of  a  lOOO-ft.  copper 
span. 

j)_^    fflxTF_    1000'  X  0-88  _46  4ft, 
8  T  8X8040 

In  which  i):=  deflection  in  ft 
^Ti^span  in  ft. 

W= resultant  of  weight  and  wind  in  ft.  per  ft  of  cable. 
and  T  =  stress  allowed  in  cable  in  lbs. 

i  =  5+  i^  =  1000+  "  X  ^*-*'  ^  1005.74  ft 
In  which  L  =  length  of  cable,  cold. 

+  ^  "*"    16,000,000 

In  which  i,:^  length  of  cable  without  stress, 

F  =  ft.  per  sq.  in.  permitted  in  cable, 
and  E  =  modulus  of  elaeticity. , 

ig=i„{l+Cfi)=1004.38  (1+0.000,000,9X150)=1005.81  ft. 
In  which  J/g=lengthofcable,hot(150deg.F.ri8e  in  temperature), 

C  =  coefficient  of  expansion, 
and  B  ^  maximum  degrees  F.  rise  in  temperature. 


Z>.+  V^^-h)Z-«^^ 


J>*+ 


8X1000,, 


~  tf4Xltt,000,UO0X0.133 
Z>'— 2178.7  D  =  22,323  W- 
In  which  A  =  area  of  cable. 

From  this  equation  any  deflection  of  the  cable  can  be  assumed 
and  the  corresponding  weight  calculated.  For  instance,  in  the  ex- 
ample if  i?  =  48.8  ft,  W  1=0.51  ft.;  that  is  the  sagbot,  without 
wind,  is  48.8  ft,  which  is  the  maximum  vertical  deflection  under 
the  conditions  assumed. 

If  7)  =  51.1  ft.,  W  =  0.98  ft.  which  ia  the  maximum  deflection 
with  wind  but  this  is  at  an  angle  of  31  deg.  from  the  horizontal  and 
the  vertical  sag  is  only  36.6  ft. 
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Discussion. 

Chkirmftn  Scott:  We  ak  fortimate  In  having  with  ui  ill.  Bob«Tt 
Eay«  Gray,  Preaident  of  the  British  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
kud  as  I  believe  this  is  in  his  professional  line,  we  will  be  ver;^  pleased 
to  have  him  open  the  discussion. 

President  Gkae:  Well,  gentlemen,  in  talking  about  the  eondueton  nnd 
the  UM  of  aluminum,  we  have,  as  you  are  all  aware,  not  very  mucH  ex- 
perience in  Ekigland,  but  after  hearing  what  Hr.  Budc  has  said,  I  think 
tliat  there  ia  one  point  of  very  considerable  interest  and  tlmt  is  with  resi>ect 
to  the  joint.  I  understood  he  ia  employing  the  stranded  cable,  but  I  did 
noL  catch  very  clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  two  ends  were  lined  and 
joined  together.  Is  the  strand  a  7-straud  or  a  19-strandT  And  do  you 
uuike  a  long  splice  T  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything  that  yon  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  BtrCK;  11  is  a  IS-Btrand,  Each  strand  ia  wound  around  the  core 
separately. 

Preaident  Orat:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Buck  for  this  inlorma- 
tion.  Your  description  baa  been  ezceedinglj  clear,  and  I  cannot  add  any* 
thing  to  the  discussion. 

Chairman  Scott  ;  Mr.  Buck's  paper  is  valuable  for  two  points.  One  U 
the  comprehensive  statement  be  has  gjvok  regarding  the  cbaracterlBtics 
and  use  of  aluminum  conductors;  the  second  ia  the  valuable  data  which  ha 
has  given  from  the  beautiful  and  extensive  teats  which  he  has  made.  I 
regard  hia  contribution  aa  one  of  very  considerable  engineering  value. 
Se  boa  aet  an  excellent  example  in  taking  this  problem,  which  has  been 
SO  much  discussed,  and  evolving  a  very  aimple  and  direct  way  of  getting 
the  very  valuable  data  which  are  required.  We  have  with  ua  thia  morn- 
ing, in  addition,  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  and  aluminum  wire,  and  engineers  who  have  be^i  uaing  alumi- 
num conductors  in  their  work  in  the  West;  also  other  mgineers  who  have 
given  the  matter  general  consideration. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Noun  :  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  deflections 
of  aluminum  conductors  are  greater  than  those  of  copper.  This  ia  not  usually 
true.  While  tlie  coefficient  of  expansion  of  aluminum  ia  greater  than  that 
of  copper,  so  alao  i*  ite  elasticity,  and  theae  two  factora  of  deflection  work 
oppositely.  Uoreover,  the  difference  in  elasticity  is  greater  than  that  in 
eiponaion.  If  the  commercial  aluminum  wire  now  used,  and  medium 
drawn  copper,  be  erected  sufficiently  tight  so  that  at  minimum  temperature 
the  respective  tensions  slightly  exceed  the  elastic  limits,  then  the  conduc- 
tors wilt  slightly  "  draw  "  without  apparent  injury,  and  minimum  feasible 
dellections  will  nt  all  times  be  secured.  A  range  of  temperature  greater 
than  120°  or  130°P.  is  seldom  found  at  more  than  a  few  successive  spans. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  deflections  of  aluminum  in  even  short  spans, 
at  moderate  temperatures,  will  be  less  than  those  of  copper,  while  in 
spans  of  over  200  feet,  they  will  be  leas  at  all  temperatures. 

Mr.  Buck:  In  regard  to  the  question  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
modulus  of  electricity  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  I  want  to  aay  that 
they  were  both  included  in  these  calculationa,  and  if  we  have  any  confi- 
dence in  mathematics,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  deflection  of 
aluminum  will  be  greater  than  for  copper  at  the  hypothetical  high  Uaa- 
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ptrHtmt  of  150"  Fahrenheit.  If  you  do  Dot  include  wind  presHUre, 
kluminum  startH  with  a  very  much  lower  initial  deflecUon  at  minimum 
temperatures;  but  ai  the  temperature  rises,  Hie  ftluminum  overtakes  tha 
copper  and  paaseE  it;  Ho  that  at  the  highest  temperature  the  deflection  Is 
conaiderably  more, 

Mr.  P.  M.  LiNcoui:  I  think  possibly  there  is  one  element  which  has  not 
been  taken  into  coniideration  In  either  Mr.  Nunn's  disciUBion  or  Mr. 
Buck's,  and  that  is  that  the  supports  in  any  transmisHion  line  are  not 
absolutely  rigid;  they  are  flexible  to  s  considerable  extent;  and  as  the 
toision  decreases  by  elevation  of  temperature,  this  elasticity  of  the  sup- 
ports will  come  in  and  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sag  which 
would  otherwise  occur.  That  possibly  may  be  the  reason  tor  Mr.  Nunn 
having  noted  a  smaller  sag  with  aluminum  than  with  copper.  There  is 
one  question  which  I  would  like  to  ask  in  r^iard  to  Mr.  Buck's  paper,  and 
that  is  what  causes  this  difference  between  indicated  wind  velocities  an;^ 
actual  wind  velocities!  I  did  not  realize  that  such  a  large  difference 
obtained. 

Mr.  Bqok:  The  Government  anemometer,  as  you  know,  is  made  of  a 
series  of  cups.  One  side  of  each  cup  is  convex  and  the  other  concave.  The 
concave  side  offers  more  resistance  than  the  convex;  so  that  the  anemom- 
eter rotates  in  that  direction.  At  low  wind  velocities  the  relation  be- 
tween those  two  resistances  has  a  certain  value.  As  the  wind  velocity  in- 
creases, that  relation  changes;  so  that  the  anemometer  rotates  faster,  re- 
latively, at  high  wind  velocities  than  it  does  at  low  velocities  and  the 
correction  factor  increases.  Why  it  does  is  a  physical  matter,  that  t 
will  not  venture  to  explain. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Button:  About  everything  that  Mr.  Buck  has  brought  out 
we  And  quite  true  out  on  the  Coast.  Of  late  we  have  been  going  to  the 
long- span  pToposition.  Most  of  our  transmission  lines  run  through  a 
mountainous  country  and  we  cross  some  very  deep  gulleys.  These  have 
given  us  excellent  opportunities  to  try  long  spans,  and  we  have  some, 
of  aluminum  wire,  as  great  as  1800  feet.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  we 
would  have  to  give  the  wires  very  great  separation.  We  started  in,  how- 
ever, with  a  medium  spread  of  wires,  and  found  that  during  the  wind 
storms,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  these  spans,  and  the  low  periodicity 
of  the  natural  vibration,  they  all  swing  together,  ho  that  th^  arc  prac- 
tically parallel  at  all  times.  It  therefore  appears  that  there  is  very  little 
possibility  of  their  ev^  crossing  in  a  wind  storm,  and  we  have  yet  to 
experience  a  single  case  where  any  of  our  long  spans  have  ever  crossed 
in  a  wind  storm,  and  we  have  had  some  as  high  as  72  miles  an  hour, 
according  to  the  reoorda  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Chairman  Scorr:  The  element  in  a  transmission  line  which  ii  next 
in  importance  to  the  conductor,  is  the  insulator.  There  is  probably  no 
element  in  the  general  branch  of  high-tension  transmission  upon  which 
more  is  involved,  and  upon  which  more  depends  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  which  more  attentiim  has  been  given  and  a  greater  variety  of  product 
baa  been  produced  than  in  high-tension  insulators.  One  of  the  men  who 
has  bad  to  do  with  high-tension  work  in  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  high-tension  plants  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  in- 
sulator, is  Mr,  Converse,  who  will  now  present  a  paper  on  that  subject. 
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BY  V.  0.  CONVERSE. 


It  IB  only  14  years  aince  3,000  volts  was  considered  a  Tery  high 
tension,  and  the  success  of  a  transmission  at  this  tension  vaa  looked 
upon  with  far  more  skepticism  than  we  attach  to  one  of  SOjOOO 
volts  at  the  preset  time.  As  the  steps  in  high  tension  have  been 
made  with  the  increasing  use  of  alternating  curtents,  and  as  alter- 
nating-cnrrent  power  transmission  dates  back  but  the  14  years 
mentioned,  the  province  of  this  paper  may  then  be  considered  to 
be  within  these  limita. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  trace  the  early  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  high-tension  insulator.  Undoubtedly  the  first  forms  were 
copied  from  insulators  used  for  telegraph  and  telephone  work. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  same  styles  of  insulators  were  proposed,  and 
the  same  theories  were  advanced.  As  the  tension  or  voltage  in- 
creased, the  insulators  were  made  larger  and  had  various  petticoats 
in  order  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  current.  Since  it  was  found 
in  telegraph  work  that  if  the  surface  of  the  material  of  the  insu- 
lators was  hygroscopic  there  was  difficulty  in  transmitting  the  mes- 
sage, the  materials  of  high-tension  insulators  were  very  carefully 
considered,  in  order  that  this  dangerous  hygroscopic  condition 
might  not  so  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  insulator  that  vital 
quantities  of  current  would  leak  over  tbe  surface.  The  same  con- 
structions for  cross-arms,  pins,  and  the  securing  of  insulators, 
adopted  by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  were  appro- 
priated for  power  transmissions,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  the  aim 
has  been  to  use  such  details  of  construction  as  had  become  standard 
and  thus  could  be  easily  obtained. 

Glass  and  porcelain  are  the  only  materials  which  have  been  used 
extensively  for  high-tension  insulators,  although  many  other  ma- 
terials and  compositions  have  boon  proposed  and  tried.  At  times 
it  has  seemed  as  if  one  possessed  qualities  of  decided  advantage 
over  the  otber,  but  a  better  understanding  of  the  requirements, 
or  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  has  brought 
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the  o&er  to  an  apparently  equal  basis,  so  that  from  tbe  first  we 
have  had  glass  insulators  and  porcelain  insulators,  and  even  com- 
binations of  glass  and  porcelain. 

The  commercial  success  of  high-tension  transmissions  having 
been  until  late  years  in  doubt,  developments  of  insulators  have  been 
in  the  improvement  in  form  and  materials,  no  radical  changes  in 
construction  being  ventured,  yet  every  engineer  has  had  his  own 
ideas  regarding  the  details  of  construction.  It  would  seem  as  if 
almost  every  engineer  who  hae  had  the  opportunity  of  exploiting 
IiiB  ideas  has  done  so.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  at  variooe  times 
insulators  with  gutters  and  spouts,  insulators  in  the  form  of  hel- 
mets, some  with  drip  points,  and  others  with  every  conceivable  form 
and  combination  of  petticoats.  The  situation  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  a  variety  of  ties  for  securing  the  line  to  the  insulator, 
pins  of  wood  and  of  iron,  various  threads  for  securing  the  insulator 
to  the  pin,  and  even  by  a  wide  range  of  colors  of  material.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  manufacturer  of  porcelain  or  glass  who  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  making  table-ware  and  various  other  utensils, 
and  perhaps  telegraph  insulators,  has  hesitated  when  confronted 
by  the  requirements  of  the  up-to-date  high-tension  engineer. 

Now  it  should  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  manufacturer  that 
the  arts  of  nuking  porcelain  and  glass,  which  have  descended  to 
as  from  periods  antedating  the  Christian  era,  had  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  perfection.  Strong  and  beautiful  and  satisfactory 
wares  were  made,  but  here  was  a  new  requirement.  The  material 
of  the  insulators  must  be  strong  to  withstand  mechanical  strains, 
and  it  must  also  withstand  the  unseen  and  unknown  electrical 
forces  which  tend  to  break  it  and  render  the  insulators  useless. 
The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  glass  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  quality  in  order  to  pro- 
tect against  mechanical  breakage,  the  structure  of  glass  already 
suiting  electrical  conditions  very  well.  The  improvements  in 
porcelain,  which  have  been  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the 
body  of  the  material  to  resist  electrical  puncture,  have  been  inter- 
esting and  are  noteworthy.  From  porcelains,  which  were  first 
furnished  for  insulators  and  would  stand  but  a  few  thousand  volts 
— perhaps  these  few  thousand  volts  going  farther  through  the  body 
of  the  porcelain  than  if  no  material  whatever  were  interposed — 
the  advance  has  been  in  the  line  of  obtaining  a  more  homo- 
geneous, refractory  and  vitreous  grade  of  material  which  is  strong 
in  resiBting  electrical  breakage.     Of  recent  years  the  combining 
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of   layers   of    this    high-grade   electrical    porcelain   has    further 
strengthened  the  body  of  the  iosulator. 

But  let  UB  trace  directly  the  forms  of  insulators  which  have 
been  used.  In  1890,  the  first  alternating-current  power  transmis- 
sion in  the  United  States  used  for  3,000  volts  a  glass  insulator 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1,     This  is  an  insulator  such  aa  is 


TiQ.  I.     Teleobafh  iHSniATox. 

commonly  need  by  the  telegraph  ccmipanies,  and  is  only  about 
3  in.  in  diameter.  In  spite  of  the  predictions  that  the  insulator 
would  not  suffice,  the  plant  continued  in  operation  for  six  years 
without  insulator  troubles. 

For  the  famous  Frankfort-LauSen  transmission  experiments  in 
Qermany  in  1891,  a  porcelain  insulator  with  an  oil  cup  was  used. 
Ho  definite  information  as  to  the  exact  shape  of  this  insulator 
is  at  hand,  but  the  principle  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the 
insulator  shown  in  Fig.  3.    Voltages  as  high  as  S8,000  to  30,000 
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were  used  In  these  experiments  for  a  limited  time.  Insulators 
with  oil  cups  of  various  forms  appeared  very  shortly  afterwards 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  If  the  insulator  was  of  glass, 
the  outer  petticoat  was  usually  curved  inward  and  up,  so  as  to  form 
an  internal  groove  which  would  hold  oil.  A  common  form  for 
porcelain  insulators  was  to  bring  down  a  petticoat  from  the  body 
of  the  insulator  which  would  dip  into  a  cup  of  oil,  the  cup  being 
made  in  a  circular  form  and  h(?Id  in  place  around  the  pin  by  a 
support  on  the  pin.  Insulators  with  detachable  oil  cups  were 
supplied  for  the  10,000-volt  transmission  at  Pomona  and  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  started  in  1892.  The  oil  cups  were  not  used, 
however,  as  they  were  found  to  be  unnecessary. 
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IneulatoiB  witliout  oil  cups  being  eqnall;  effective  as  those  with 
oil  cups,  a  foim  aimilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  made  of  either 
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glass  or  porcelain  came  into  use.  Here  the  idea  was  to  impede 
the  leakage  of  current  over  the  surface  by  introducing  petticoats 
which  gave  a  very  long  surface  between  the  conductor  and  the 
pin.     Some  insulators  had  as  many  as  four  or  five  such  petticoats. 

No  further  increase  in  voltage  is  noted  until  1895,  when  we  find 
the  Hochfelden-Oerlikon  transmiesion  in  Switzerland  at  13,000 
volts.  In  1897  we  had  transmissions  in  the  United  States  at 
16,000  volte. 

About  this  time  it  was  found  that  porcelain  insulators  which 
bad  be^i  formed  and  pressed  in  iron  moulds  had  not  a  sufiUciently 
compact  or  homogeneous  structure  and  were  apt  to  be  punctured 
in  service,  A  study  of  the  matter  showed  that  really  the  only 
ctfective  dielectric  insulation  of  the  porcelain  was  contained  in 
the  glaze  over  the  surface  of  the  porcelain.  In  some  cases  it  was 
found  that  the  interior  body  of  the  porcelain  insulator  would 
actually  absorb  and  bold  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The 
manufacture  of  porcelain  was  then  studied  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming these  difficulties.  The  method  was  resorted  to  of  making 
the  insulator  in  several  thin  shells  which  were  glazed  separately 
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and  tben  glazed  and  fired  together,  the  potter's  wheel  being  re- 
verted to  in-  order  to  make  the  sheila  of  sufficient  compactDess. 
This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  will  be  noted  that  a 
petticoat  is  here  extended  down  for  a  distance  over  the  pin  for 
the  purpose  of  further  insulating  from  the  pin.    Attempts  had 
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been  made  heretofore  to  extend  a  petticoat  dovn  around  the  pin, 
but  when  the  insulatoT  was  made  in  a  mould  no  such  long  petti- 
coat could  be  made  as  was  now  posBible  with  the  insulator  made 
in  several  parts. 

In  1898  we  have  the  first  commercial  very  high  voltage  plant 
in  operation  in  the  United  States,  at  Provo,  Utah.  This  trans- 
mission is  at  40,000  volts.     The  insulator  used  is  of  glass,  shown 
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in  Fig.  5.    This  insulator  has  outwardly  extending  petUcoats,  the 
purpose  of  these  petticoats  being  to  provide  nnexpoeed  surfaces 
near  the  wire  in  order  to  prevent  surface  leakage. 

In  1900  the  demands  of  the  Bay  Counties  and  Standard  Elec- 
tric Companies  of  California,  for  60,000  volts,  made  necessary  a 
very  much  larger  insulator  than  had  ever  been  made  before,  shown 
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in  Fig,  6.  In  this  insulator  the  outer  petticoat  is  carried  out 
almost  horizontally,  and  a  gutter  is  formed  on  the  top  near  the 
edge  of  the  petticoat  to  conduct  water  away  from  the  cross-arm. 
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The  top  piece  of  Hxn  insulator  was  originally  of  porcelain,  and 
the  petticoat  around  the  pin,  which  now  amounts  to  a  sleeve  ex- 
tending down  the  whole  length  of  the  pin,  was  of  glass,  the  glass 
and  porcelain  bang  secured  atogether  by  sulphur  at  first  and  then 
cement.  This  type  of  insulator  lias  been  ctmimonly  designated 
the  "mushroom"  ^e,  from  its  appearance^ 

A  modification  of  Uie  outwardly  extending  petticoat  idea  is  seen 
in  the  insulator  shown  in  Fig.  7.     This  form  has  had  a  limited  use. 

While  the  insulators  enumerated  have  been  referred  to  in  order 
to  show  the  eucceeaive  steps  in  the  development  of  the  present 
highest-tension  insulators,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  such 
insulators  are  not  still  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  oil  insulator,  all  of  these  types  and  many  others  possesB- 
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ing  the  same  essential  characteristics,  are  in  service  at  the  various 
voltages  for  which  they  have  been  found  adapted.  Even  the  tele- 
graph insulator  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  shown  good  service  in  certain 
localities  at  voltages  as  high  as  10,000. 

Insulators  of  the  types  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  S  are  in  use  for 
voltages  as  high  as  40,000.  In  various  sizes  these  same  insulators 
are  used  for  ail  intermediate  voltages  up  to  40,000.  Types  shown 
in  Figs,  5  and  6  are  in  use  in  a  few  cases  at  45,000  volts.  Some  of 
these  insulators  have  given  good  service  from  the  first,  while  others 
have  failed.  It  is  believed  that  the  failures  have  been  largely  due  to 
faulty  material.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  replace  a 
whole  equipment  of  insulators  because  of  their  faulty  construction ; 
in  other  cases  a  gradual  weeding  out  has  been  necessary  until  the 
faulty  insulators  were  removed.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  plant 
operating  where  there  has  been  almost  no  trouble  with  insulatc^s, 
except  with  such  as  have  been  broken  by  outside  int^ference.  In 
general,  it  is  believed  the  feeling  exists  that  the  line  insulator 
Vol.  n  — 23 
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.  high  as  40,000  has  been  satiEfactorilj 


(ffoblei 
Bolved. 

We  are  now  to  the  point  of  considering  the  very  highest- 
ToIt8ge  infiulatora — those   which    tag   in  use   for  voltages  from 


Flo.   6.    MlSBOUBI-RlVEB  iKSULATOl, 

50,000  to  60,000.  Fig.  8  shows  a  glass  insulator  nsecl  hy  the 
Missouri  Eiver  Power  Company  in  Montana,  for  55,000  volts. 
This    insulator    has    been    in    service    since    1901.      The  insu- 
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F]«.  9.    SHAwiNioAn-FALLS  InsuLiiTOi, 

lator   is  in    two    parts,  one   a   hood   9    in.    in   diameter,  and 
the  other  a  sleeve  set  over  the  pin.    The  sleeve,  which  is  open  at 
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the  top,  adds  nothing  to  the  dielectric  etrength  of  the  insnUtoi, 
its  purpose  bdng  to  protect  the  wooden  pin.  Obviously  the  sleere 
Tonld  be  of  little  value  if  a  metal  pin  vere  used.  This  type  of 
iosnlator  poBseeBes  the  advantage  of  being  in  two  parts  which  are 
separable,  either  of  which  can  be  replaced  if  broken. 

The  insulator  used  for  the  50,000'volt  transmisBion  at  Shaw- 
inigan  Palla,  Que.,  ia  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  is  of  porcelain  and 
made  in  sections.  £ach  section  has  a  closed  top  and  adds  to  tiie 
dielectric  streoigth  of  the  insnlator.  Two  petticoata,  one  9  in. 
and  the  other  10  in.  in  diameter,  extend  outward  and  give  the 
effect  of  one  insulator  over  another.  One  section  extends  down 
around  the  wooden  pin  and  serves  to  protect  the  pin.  The  sec- 
tions are  held  togettier  with  Portland  cement.     Tliia  insulator 


Fia.  10.    Guxn^JUATO  Innn-iTOi. 

ehowH  the  combination  of  the  sleeve  around  the  pin,  outwardly 
extending  petticoats  and  of  sections,  as  first  indicated  in  Figs. 
4  and  5. 

Fig.  10  E^owB  a  very  large  and  extended  form  of  the  mushroom 
type,  which  haa  recently  heen  put  into  use  on  the  60,000-volt 
transmiBsim  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  The  top  section  is  14  in. 
in  diameter.  The  sections  are  eecuied  t(^;ether  with  Portland 
ccasent,  and  the  whole  is  cemaited  to  a  hollow  metal  pin. 
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For  several  tranBmiSBioiis  under  cODBtniction  for  Toltages  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000,  the  insulator  shown  in  Fig.  11  has  been 
adopted.  Some  of  these  insulators  exceed  11  in.  in  diameter  and 
weigh  as  much  ae  25  pounds. 

Abroad,  insulators  are  used  which  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
this  countiy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  have  not  been 
made  in  such  large  sizes,  also  that  corresponding  sizes  are  used 
for  lower  voltages. 

The  present  highest-voltage  insulators,  then,  of  which  the  writer 
knows,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  reprea^iting  the  most 


advanced  state  of  the  art  in  insulator  design  and  construction, 
are  represented  by  Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11.  Whatever  advantage  one 
may  possess  over  the  others  will  doubtless  be  shown  in  course  of 
time. 

Compare  now  the  telegraph  insulator,  which  was  used  as  the 
first  high-tension  insulator,  with  these  large  ones.  Our  high- 
tension  insulator  has  grown  with  ioc-reaging  voltages  from  one 
weighing  a  pound  or  two  to  one  weighing  25  pounds,  and  from 
3  in.  to  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  cost  from  a  few  cents  to  several 
dollars. 

We  naturally  begin  to  wonder  what  the  future  development  in 
insulators  will  be.  Will  they  continue  to  increase  in  size  and  in 
freight?     If  BO,  we  can  easUy  imagine  that  when  an  insulatoi 
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which  is  14  in.  in  diameter  and  weighing  25  lbs.  is  required  for 
60,000  Tolts,  80,000  vcdts  might  require  an  insulator  20  in.  in 
diameter  and  weighing  50  pounds.  Further  deTelopment  along 
this  line  brings  to  our  imagination  insulators  which  will  look  not 
unlike  Chinese  pagodas  and  weigh  perhaps  eever^  hundred  pounds, 
as  has  been  predicted. 

This  development  appears  ridicaloaB  when  we  consider  such 
structures  made  out  of  fragile  materials  like  glass  or  porcelain, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  much  higher  voltages  are  to  be  used  in  the 
future.  Even  now  we  find  one  company  in  the  United  States 
equipped  in  every  way,  except  the  insulators,  to  transmit  at  80,000 
Tolts.  We  note  also  that  the  largest  power  development  in  prog- 
ress of  construction  is  providing  to  receive  apparatus  for  80,000 
volts,  the  amount  of  power  in  this  case  being  so  large,  it  has  not 
been  considra^  that  it  could  be  always  marketed  within  the  range 
of  territory  to  which  it  may  be  economically  transmitted  at  lees 
than  80,000  volts. 

Another  factor  whidi  is  tending  to  make  insulators  heavier  is 
the  steel  tower  conetrQction  for  supporting  the  lines.  This  con- 
stmction  means  longer  spans  and  hence  heavier  and  stronger  insu- 
lators. Some  relief  may  be  given  the  inBuIators  on  these  towers 
by  bousing  them  over  to  protect  them  from  the  elements.  Some 
slight  advantage  may  also  be  gained  by  securing  the  wire  to  the 
nnder  portion  of  tiie  insulator,  rather  than  on  top  of  the  insulator, 
as  is  now  done. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  trend  of  development  in  high- 
tension  tranmiesion  would  continue  along  the  lines  which  have 
become  established.  In  favor  of  the  further  increase  in  voltage,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  ia  always  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  insulating  material  which  is  superior  to  glass 
and  porcelain;  and  evai  much  improvement  may  be  expected  in 
glass  and  porcelain  themselves.  While  a  remarkable  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  dielectric  strength  of  porcelain,  it  ie  only  at 
the  present  day  that  its  poBsibilitiea  are  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Likewise  with  glass  we  may  expect  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
method  of  manufacture,  the  art  of  making  glass  insulators  having 
been  given  less  thought,  and  is  probably  much  less  advanced  than 
the  art  of  making  porcelain  insulators. 

The  requirements  for  a  high-tension  insulator  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  follows : 
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1).  Tim  mftterial  muat  bare  a  liigli  dielectric  strength;  in  other 
words,  it  roMst  be  strong  to  resist  puncture  by  the  ciurent.  In 
order  to  iai&M.  this  condition,  the  mateml  most  be  continuous, 
compact  and  homogeneous,  even  the  most  minute  cr&ck  (x  fracture 
being  a  weakness. 

2).  There  must  be  sufficient  resistance  over  tiie  surface  of  the 
insulator  so  that  there  will  be  no  considerable  conduction  or  leak- 
age of  cuir^ii 

3).  The  distance  around  the  insulator  between  tiie  wire  and  the 
pin  or  support  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  current  frraa 
arcing. 

4).  The  second  and  third  Tequirements  are  dependent  upon  the 
shape  of  the  insulator.  Its  contour  must  be  such  that  there  will 
be  unexposed  surfaces  wliich  will  not  get  wet  or  accumulate  dirt, 
salt,  etc,  as  these  materials  are  conducive  to  leakage  and  t«id  to 
lessen  the  arcing  distance.  Evidently  the  requiresnents  which  are 
dependent  upon  climatic  conditions  vary  with  the  locality  in  which 
the  insulatots  are  to  be  used.  If  in  a  country  which  is  not  sub- 
jected to  heavy  rains,  sleet  or  dust  storms,  the  insulator  may  per^ 
haps  be  smaller  than  an  insulator  required  in  a  locality  wh«e  the 
climatic  conditions  are  severe.  UBually  a  larger  type  of  insulatw 
is  required  for  the  same  voltage  in  a  cold  country  than  in  a  warmer 
climate.  This  may  explain  why  some  insulators  which  have  beoi 
very  satisfactory  under  a  given  voltage  in  one  locality  have  utterly 
failed  when  tried  at  the  same  voltage  in  another  place.  In  some 
localities,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  accumulation  of 
salt  is  so  great  from  the  so-called  salt  fogs  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  have  the  unexposed  surfaces  rather  shallow  and  with 
few  petticoats  in  order  that  the  surfaces  be  readily  accessible  for 
periodical  cleaning. 

5).  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  petticoats  should  be  such 
tliat  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  insulator  will  be  small. 

6).  The  internal  heat  losses  from  conduction  and  hysterisis 
should  not  be  such  as  to  appreciably  heat  the  insulator. 

7).  Mechanical  requirsnents,  such  as  strength,  mounting, 
method  of  fastening  the  wire,  coles',  etc.,  are  in  general,  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  to  be  met. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  details  like  gutters,  spouts,  drip  points 
and  the  lite  can  be  considered  of  much  value,  Th^  are  features 
which  may  look  well  in  theory,  but  can  cut  little  figure  in  prac- 
tice.   Certainly  the  insulation  of  our  bigh-voltage  lines  is  more 
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dependoit  upon  a  good,  etroDg  inaolator  with  liberal  margins  of 
flafetj,  than  upon  Buch  refinements. 

The  following  teete  are  advised  in  order  to  determine  whether 
insnlators  will  meet  the  requirements : 

1).  In  wder  to  determine  dieleetric  strength,  porcelain  insula- 
ion  should  be  inverted,  with  their  heads  dipping  into  salt  water, 
the  solution  extaidiug  well  over  the  head  of  the  insulator.  The 
hole  for  the  pin  should  also  be  filled  with  salt  water.  The  prede- 
termined voltage  for  testing  may  then  be  applied  to  the  two  salt 
solutions.  Usually  a  voltage  test  of  several  minutes  is  made.  The 
defective  insulators  wlU  be  punctured  in  this  manner..  If  the 
p(«celain  insulators  are  made  in  several  sections,  the  purpose  of 
the  sectionB  being  to  obtain  greater  dielectric  strength,  then  the 
sections  should  be  tested  individually  In  the  same  way.  When  the 
sections  are  canented  or  assembled  to  complete  the  insulator,  it  is 
advised  to  again  test,  using  the  same  method,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  the  sections  have  not  been  broken.  Every  porcelain  insulator 
of  a  lot  should  be  tested  in  this  manner. 

If  the  insulators  are  of  glass  it  Is  best  to  have  every  insulator 
tested  in  the  maimer  described  for  porcelain  insulators,  but  as  the 
defects  in  glass  are  easily  visible  it  may  be  necessary  to  test  only  a 
few  of  a  lot  in  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  glass,  the 
remainder  passing  the  rigid  esamination  of  an  inspector  who  will 
discard  such  InBulatore  as  have  cracks,  air  bubbles,  or  less  than  the 
required  thickness. 

2).  The  measurement  of  leakage  over  the  surface  of  an  insulator 
is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  and  the  refined 
methods  which  are  required  are  not  applicable  to  factory  tests  of  a 
large  number  of  insulators.  Any  leakage  of  account  wUl  be  ob- 
served in  the  test  for  dielectric  strength,  either  by  the  visible  creep- 
age  of  the  current  over  the  surface,  or  by  the  heating  of  the  in- 
sulator. 

3).  A  lot  of  insulators  having  passed  a  preliminary  inspection, 
it  la  necessary  to  test  only  a  few  in  order  to  meet  the  third  requiie- 
meat  These  may  be  set  up  as  in  service  and  the  predetermined 
voltage  applied.  It  1b  customary  to  apply  the  voltage  to  the  line 
and  pin.  It  is  further  advised  tiiat  a  voltage  be  applied  across 
two  insulators  mounted  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  duplicate  aa 
near  as  possible  normal  running  conditions. 

4).  In  order  to  test  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  contour  of  an 
insulator,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  imitate  aa  nearly  as  possiUe  the  most 
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Eerere  climatic  conditions  under  vhich  the  insulator  is  to  (^Kiate. 
Tests  ol  this  kind  lutve  not  been  extended  farther  than  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  a  heavy  driving  rain.  An  insulator  mounted  as  for 
use  should  have  a  broken  spray  of  water  thrown  upon  it  at  an  angle 
but  slightly  above  the  horizontal.  The  results  with  this  combina- 
tion may  then  be  noted  with  a  predetermined  voltage  applied  be- 
tween line  and  pin,  or  between  two  insulators  similarly  treated. 

The  value  of  t^sts  should  not  be  overestimated,  for  it  will  be 
recognized,  especially  as  to  dielectric  resistance,  that  no  laboratory 
or  factory  test  of  the  dielectric  strength  of  insulators  can  approach 
tbe  tinifi.  test  of  insulators  in  actual  service.  Consequently  it  is 
w^l  to  allow  a  wide  margin  of  safety  over  the  actual  requiremrati. 
Wide  margins  of  safety  in  every  particular  is  also  good  practice  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  abnormal  voltages  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  high-tension  transmissions.  It  is  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  other  element  of  a  high-tcmsion  power  transmission 
which  operates  on  such  narrow  margins  as  the  insolattw.  Eapeo- 
iaUy  IB  this  true  in  America. 

Unfortunately  with  very  high  tensions,  we  are  apparently  near- 
ing  tbe  point  where  the  qaestion  is  whether  there  is  any  margin 
possible,  rather  than  how  much.  For  a  better  understanding  of  the 
situation,  the  writer  will  review  the  conditions  as  he  has  found 
them. 

The  electrical  requirements  of  a  high-tensitM)  insulator  are  at 
variance  with  the  requirements  for  mechanical  strength  in  tbe 
following  respects : 

1).  In  order  to  increase  the  dielectric  strength,  reduce  the 
capacity  and  lessen  the  brush  discharges,  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
tbe  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  insulator.  As  the  thickness  is 
increased,  tbe  pin  or  support  in  the  insulator  is  removed  farther 
from  the  strains  of  the  wire  and  mechanical  stresses  are  brought 
upon  the  insulating  material  which  it  is  incapable  of  withstanding. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  the  wire  Is  tied  or  supported  on  the  top  of 
the  insulator. 

2).  If  the  point  of  support  of  the  wire  is  lowered  to  the  side  of 
the  insulator,  it  is  necessary  that  the  insulator  be  of  large  diameter 
at  the  point  of  support  in  order  to  have  the  required  dielectric 
thickness.  Also  with  the  wire  on  the  side  of  the  insulator,  the 
surface  distance  is  decreased  and  the  length  of  the  adjacent  petti- 
coat must  be  correspondingly  increased. 

3).  No  logical  or  safe  arrangement  has  ever  been  proposed 
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whereby  all  the  lises  of  a  circuit  can  be  supported  otherwise  than 
on  the  tops  of  the  insulators.  In  this  position  the  surface  of  the 
insulator  is  exposed  to  the  elements,  at  least  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  extending  petticoat  adjacent  to  the  line,  and  the  effect  is  to 
aggravate  the  cause  for  leakage  far  a  certain  distance,  where  it 
muBt  be  checked. 


Fie.  12.    ExpEmiiERTAL  Hioh-Tenbion  Inbuiatob. 

4).  The  requirement  for  a  larger  insulator  means  one  which  is 
more  breakable — ^if  of  glass,  one  apparently  beyond  the  present 
knowledge  of  how  to  mould,  or  how  to  anneal. 

The  electrical  requirements  are  also  contradictOTy  in  this  respect 
— a  larger  insulator  for  increasing  the  arcing  distance  adds  but 
little  reaiatance  to  leakage  and  probably  increases  the  capacity. 

The  writer  early  foresaw  the  objeetionB  to  making  insulabHB  of 
constantly  increasing  diameters  for  increasing  voltages,  and  pro- 
posed the  making  of  insulators  in  parts  and  with  outwardly  ex- 
tending petticoats.     Such  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.     Other 
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forms  of  insulators  embracing  the  essential  features  hare  been 
already  shown,  as  in  Figs.  9  and  11.  The  parpoae  of  tlie  con- 
stniction  of  the  insulator  shown  in  Fig.  13  was  to  study  the  effect 
of  the  outwardly  extending  petticoats  in  resisting  *Brcing  of  the 
current  between  line  and  pin.  The  exact 'details  of  conatmction 
are  a  top  piece,  A,  screwed  onto  a  wooden  pin,  H;  two  like  sec- 
tionB,  B  and  C,  and  a  supporting  section,  D,  resting  on  the  croes- 
arm  or  support,  and  holding  B  and  C.  D  also  serres  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  pin.  The  groovee  at.e,  f  and  g  are  for  holding 
an  insulating  medium,  if  desirable  to  insulate  between  the  eeyeral 
parts.  These  parts  being  readily  separable,  it  is  easy  to  assemble 
A  and  D,  or  A,  D  and  either  B  or  C.  Sections  A,  B  and  C  are 
10^  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  insulator  when  assembled  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12  is  23  in.  high  from  the  cross-arm.  Under  test, 
the  t^minals  of  the  testing  apparatus  being  connected  at  the  point 
for  the  wire  and  at  the  cross-arm,  the  current  arced  around  at  the 
following  Toltftges ; 
Insnlatcn^  clean  and  dry — 

A  and  D,  144  kilovolts, 

A,  B  and  D,       186        " 

A,  B,  C  and  D,  225        « 
Under  a  spray  of  water  at  45  deg.,  precipitation  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  five  nunntes  — 

A  and  B,  118  kiloTolts. 

A,  B  and  D,       157    '   « 

A,  B,  C  and  D,  198        " 
Fig.  13  shows  an  insalator  iind»  test  at  198,000  volts.    The 
epray  of  water  was  applied  at  an  angle  of  46  deg.  with  the  hori- 
zontal, the  precipitation  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  five 
minntes.    The  exposure  in  photographing  was  one-half  second. 

TSo  insulating  material  was  used  in  the  grooTes  during  these 
t«8tB.  There  was  no  tendency  for  the  current  to  arc  betwewi  the 
sections,  and  there  were  no  serious  discharges  up  the  inside  of  the 
sections  or  in  the  grooves  between  the  sections.  This  experiment 
is  considered  of  importance  in  that  the  addition  of  each  outwardly 
extending  petticoat  section  requires  a  nearly  equal  additional  volt- 
age to  produce  arcing.  The  advantage  of  a  properly  proportimed 
insulator  with  outwardly  extending  petticoats  is,  evidentiy,  less 
diameter  for  the  same  resistance  to  arcing  around  than  an  insalator 
of  the  mushroom  type. 

As  to  the  surface  conditions  on  insulators  of  glass  and  porcelain^ 
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no  differences  hare  been  noted  in  the  conduction  or  leakage  of  cai- 
reiit.  With  high  tensione,  such  vater  or  moiBture  ss  falls  on  the 
instilatoT  is  quickly  dispelled  or  dried  off  by  the  leakage  of  cur- 
rent, high  temione  tending  always  to  keep  an  insulator  dry.  In 
general,  lossee  on  high-tension  insulators,  until  a  brush  appears, 
are  BO  small  that  tiiey  are  negligible.  With  the  brush  the  losses 
increase  v^y  rapidly  with  increase  in  tension. 

Hiere  remains  for  the  investigator  an  almost  unexplored  field 
for  the  determination  of  how  the  potential  may  be  distributed 
through  an  insulator;  and  not  until  such  knowledge  is  had  may 
ire  expect  to  know  the  form  of  the  rational  design,  and  learn  of  the 
limitations  of  the  high-tension  insulator. 
Discus  Bion. 

Chairman  Scott:  I  am  sure  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  Mr.  COn- 
Tsrse  for  the  Teiy  comprehenstTe  and  able  waj  in  whicti  he  baa  lundled 
this  Tery  important  subject.  The  insulator  problem  is  largely  a  geometric 
problem,  to  prereat  the  surface  discharge,  and  it  is  a  problem  of  materiala 
to  prevent  the  bre&klng  down  of  material  or  the  destructive  discharge 
through  the  material  Iteelf.  In  th!a  pr(d)lem  la  involved,  in  addition  to 
the  electrical  requiremaita,  the  very  important  one  of  mechanical  strength. 
It  is  notable,  as  Mr.  Converse  pointed  out,  that  the  development  of  the 
ittsnlatoT  in  nse  has  been  limited  practically  to  two  materials,  gloss  and 
porcelain,  llie  introduetitm,  as  he  snggeets,  of  a  new  material,  a  material 
of  good  electric  properties  and  good  mechanical  properties,  would  prob- 
ably greatly  change  the  solution  of  the  insulator  problem.  The  insulators 
vrhioh  have  been  presented  to  us  appear  rather  formidable;  they  are  so 
much  larger  than  the  insulators  we  bad  a  number  of  ^ears  ago.  Eadi 
year  has  seen  a  larger  and  more  formidable  insulator.  If  we  take 
a  eomprdioiaive  view  of  the  transmiSBion  problem,  an  expensive  in- 
mdator  is  not  a  vital  fault  A  transmission  plant  involves  usually  large 
«xpMiditnre  for  hydraulic  development,  for  power  house,  for  machines,  for 
rlghts-(rf-way,  for  polea,  for  transmission  lines,  for  substations  and  dis- 
tributing By%teBM.  The  insulator,  the  critical  element  in  the  system, 
ia  relatively  inexpensive.  The  actual  cost  of  the  insulators  on  one  of 
the  important  lines  in  this  country,  one  of  the  highest  voltage  lines  of  a 
considerable  length,  amounts  to  something  like  80  or  40  cents  a  kilowatt, 
on  which  the  interest  charge  per  year  would  be  one  or  two  cents.  That 
ia,  the  charge  per  kw-year  for  insulators  on  some  of  the  lines  which  are 
doing  good  service,  is  tmly  a  oouple  of  cents.  Now,  since  the  total  annual 
cost  of  delivering  a  kw-year  amounts  to  many  dollars,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  we  could  double,  or  increase  ten-fold,  the  cost  of  the  insulator,  without 
materially  Increasing  the  cost  of  the  whole.  There  are  those  here  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  design  and  <qieration  of  insulators  and  w« 
hope  the  discussion  will  be  an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Gerry's  paper  covers 
•omewhat  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  Mr.  Converse  and  I  have  suggested 
to  Mr.  Gerry  tliat  he  present  It  now  and  then  the  whole  matter  can  ha 
discussed. 
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THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND     INSULATION    OF 

HIGH-TENSION  TBANSMISSION  LINES. 


BY  M.  H.  QERRY,  3m. 


There  are  in  America  at  the  present  time,  about  ten  eystems 
operating  regularly  at  tensionB  of  not  lees  than  10,000  volts,  and 
transmitting  energy  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Two  of  these  transmiesions  employ  pressures  of  between  50,000 
and  60,000  volte.  The  above  mentioned  systema  have  all  been  con- 
etructed  within  the  past  decade,  and  while  they  represent  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  considerable  magnitude  their  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  possibilitiea  which  they  suggest  for  future  develop- 
ments. The  following  paper  briefly  discusses  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  construction  and  insulation  of  transmiasion  lines, 
without  touching  upon  the  generation  of  the  high-tension  current, 
or  its  manipulation  within  the  generating  or  receiving  stations. 
The  methods  of  construction  and  details  of  design  described  are 
drawn  entirely  from  American  practice.  The  term  "  high  tension  " 
where  used  refers  to  electrical  pressures  such  as  mentioned  above. 

General  Design, 

In  the  construction  of  high  tension  transmission  lines  wooden 
poles  have  been  used  for  supporting  tite  conductors  almost  exclu- 
sively, but  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  substitute  metal, 
and  the  more  permanent  material  will  doubtless  be  employed  in 
the  future  wherever  the  undertakings  are  of  sulScient  magnitude 
to  justify  the  larger  investment,  Escellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, however,  from  the  lines  now  in  operation,  and  the  current 
practice  may  be  followed  with  a  certainty  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance and  reasonable  cost  of  construction. 

Many  of  the  transmission  systems  are  located  in  a  mountainous 

country  difficult  of  access,  and  the  obstacles  overcome  have  been 

numerous  and  varied.    Whenever  the  nature  of  the  service  is  im- 

[3M] 
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portant  a  private  right-of-wa^  has  usually  been  secured  and  two 
lines  of  poles  erected. 

Cedar  poles  are  need  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  redwood, 
pine  and  other  woods  are  also  employed  to  some  extent.  Cedar 
has  an  advantage  over  the  other  common  woods  in  that  it  wilt 
last  longer  in  moist  ground.  The  pole  tepe  and  butts  are  fre- 
quently treated  with  coal-tar,  or  some  preservative  compound,  but 
this  practice  ia  not  universaL  Poles  for  important  tranamission 
lines  are  usually  selected  with  caie,  and  are  heavier  and  of  better 
timber  than  those  for  other  classes  of  service.  They  are  of  lengths 
varying  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five  feet,  with  diameters  at  the 
tops  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches. 

For  conductors  both  copper  and  aluminum  are  employed.  Copper 
is  used  as  a  solid  wire  in  the  smaller  sizes,  and  as  a  stranded  cable 
when  of  considerable  dimeDsions.  Aluminum  is  now  always  em- 
ployed as  a  stranded  cable.  With  either  metal  the  flexibility,  elas- 
ticity and  strength  are  improved  when  in  the  form  of  a  cable. 
Copper  may  be  obtained  either  soft  or  hard-drawn.  The  bard-drawn 
material  has  greater  tensile  strength  than  the  soft  or  annealed,  and 
for  that  reason  is  often  preferred.  Copper  conductors  should  not, 
however,  be  subjected  to  a  greater  strain  in  service  than  the  limit 
of  safety  of  the  soft  metel,  for  the  reason  that  the  hard-drawn 
material  may  be  annealed  locally,  either  during  erection  while 
making  connections,  or  while  in  service  by  the  heating  of  a  joint, 
or  from  a  short  circuit.  Aluminum  is  much  the  lighter  metal  for 
equal  conductivity,  and  this  is  of  some  advantage  during  con- 
struction. On  account  of  the  greater  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
aluminum,  more  attention  is  necessary  to  temperature  conditions 
at  the  time  of  erection,  so  as  to  limit  the  sag  and  resulting  stress 
developed.  Equally  good  results  may  be  obtained,  however,  with 
either  metal  if  properly  instelled. 

The  croes-arms  in  use  on  most  transmission  lines  are  either  of  fir, 
or  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine.  Selected  timber  is  usually  employed, 
and  the  cross-arms  are  of  special  dimensions  for  this  service.  In 
the  future  structural  steel  will  probably  be  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  this  purpose. 

The  pins  supporting  the  insulators  are  made  eitlier  of  wood  or  of 
metel.  Of  the  various  Hnds  of  wood,  locust,  o&lc  and  eucalyptus 
are  most  in  use.  Mountain  locust  from  old  trees  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory,  but  is  difficult  to  obtain.    Oak  if  well  seasoned 
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gives  good  resalta,  and  eucalyptus  has  some  excellent  qualities. 
Metal  pins  are  made  of  steel  or  cast  iron.  Steel  pine  are  the  mora 
reliable,  aa  the;  aie  not  subject  to  flaws,  and  do  not  fail  from  inter> 


nal  strains.    For  fastening  together  the  poles,  cross^rms,  braces  and 
pins,  through  bolte  are  now  usually  employed. 

Various  details  of  construction  from  current  practice  are  showo 
in  the  examples  to  follow. 


7ia.  2. —  Stkel  fiit,  washikotok  watxb  powis  ooupirt. 

The  standard  pole  construction  of  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  company  has  recently  completed 
an  important  transmission,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  designed 
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for  «s  ultimate  tension  of  60,000  volts,  although  now  operating  at 
40,000  ToltB.    The  conductora  arc  of  \o.  2,  B.  &  S.  gauge,  medium 


/ 
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hard-diaim,  solid  copper  vire.  The  insulators  are  of  porcelain 
and  are  brown  glazed.  The  diBtinctive  features  of  this  construction 
are  the  ahoxt  distance  of  forty-tnco  inches  between  conductors,  and 
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the  special  form  of  steel  pin  employed  to  support  the  insulators. 
This  pin  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  and  is  worth;  of  notice.     It  was 
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designed  b;   Mr.    D.   Ii.   Huntington,   general   manager  of   the 
company. 

Another  interesting  illustration  from  carient  pnictioe  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  which  is  the  pole  top  made  nae  of  bj  the  Shawinigan  Water 
and  Power  Company  for  their  Montreal  tranemisBion.  The  length 
of  this  line  la  about  eighty-fonr  miles,  and  it  is  now  operating  at 
53,000  volts.  The  conductors  are  aluminum  cable,  each  made  up  of 
seven  strands  of  No.  7  wire.  The  insulators  are  of  porcelain,  made 
in  three  parts,  and  are  supported  on  wooden  pins.    The;  were 
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especially  designed  for  this  installation  by  Mr.  Balph  D.  Mershon, 
the  coDBultiDg  engineer  of  the  company. 

A  novel  constnictioD  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.    This  is  the  arrangement 
used  by  the  Madison  Biver  Transmission  operating  into  Sntte,  M<m> 
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tana.  It  ia  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  metal,  with  tbe 
exception  of  tbe  conductors.  The  croes-arm  extends  throngh  the 
pole,  and  is  held  in  place  by  wooden  wedges  and  a  voodea  pin.  This 
line  is  about  seventy  mites  in  length  and  operates  at  40,000  volts.  It 
employs  glass  insulators  supported  by  wooden  pins,  and  the  con- 
ductors are  of  aluminum  cable.  It  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  P.  N.  Nunn. 

A  traDBmisBJon  vbicb  employs  steel  towers  for  supporting  the 
condactois,  has  jost  been  completed  in  Mexico  by  the  Gnsnajoato 
Power  and  Electric  Company.  Fig.  5  shows  a  standard  tower,  and 
Fig.  6  the  arrangement  of  cross-arms,  pins  and  insulators.  The 
towers  are  of  a  type  used  for  supporting  windmills,  and  are  of  very 
light  conatruction,  the  various  parts  being  fastened  together  by 
means  of  special  bolted  fittings.  All  the  metal  paris  are  galvanized. 
The  towers  are  supported  by  anchors  held  in  place  by  concrete 
foundationa  located  at  the  four  corners  of  the  structure.  A  length 
of  extra  heavy  3-inch  pipe,  supporting  the  cross-arm  and  the  top  pin, 
extends  above  the  tower.  The  pina  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  in- 
sulators of  porcelain.  The  spans  are  said  to  average  five  hundred 
feet,  while  the  sag  of  the  conductors  is  about  eighteen  feet  The 
conductors  are  of  hard-drawn  copper  cable.  This  transmission 
ia  intended  ultimately  to  operate  at  60,000  volts. 

As  a  further  illoetration  of  current  practice,  the  high  tension 
lines  of  the  Missouri  River  Power  Company,  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer,  are  here  briefly  described. 

Thia  transmission  has  been  in  service  for  over  three  years,  operat- 
ing at  57,000  volts,  delivering  power  at  a  distance  of  over  six^-flve 
miles  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  country  throngh  which  it 
passes  is  very  rough  as  shown  in  Fig.  37. 

The  lines  leave  the  generating  station  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,700  feet,  pass  over  three  distinct  summits,  including  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  at  which  point  they  reach  an  elevation  of  7,300  feet 
above  sea  level.  There  are  two  parallel  lines  extending  from  the 
generating  station  on  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Butte  substation. 
They  are  located  in  the  main  on  a  private  right  of  way  200  feet  in 
width,  from  which  all  timber  was  removed.  Each  of  the  lines 
carries  three  copper  cables  arranged  in  a  triangular  position,  sev- 
enty-eight inches  apart.  The  cables  are  composed  of  seven  strands 
and  have  an  area  of  106,000  circular  mils.  Fig.  7  illustrates  the 
upper  part  of  a  standard  pole.  Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  the  insulator, 
sleeve,  pin  and  pole-top. 
Vol.  11  —  24 
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The  poles  are  of  Idaho  cedar,  the  cross-anns  of  Oregon  fir,  the 
braces  and  pins  of  white  oak,  and  the  insulators  and  sleeves  of 
glaee.  The  crosa-armB,  bracei  and  pins  are  held  in  place  by  means 
of  throngh  bolts.  The  pins  in  the  top  of  the  poles  are  of  larger 
size  and  of  greater  length  than  those  in  the  cros«-arms,  to  provide 
for  the  greater  strains  there  present.  The  pins  were  prepared  by 
being  first  dried  and  then  treated  in  paraffine,  nntil  all  moisture  ws« 
removed,  and  were  then  tested  to  60,000  volte.  The  glass  sleeves 
are  not  fastened  to  the  insulators  and  merely  rest  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  pins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  circuits  are  transposed  five  times,  making  two  complete 
turns  between  the  generating  station  and  the  substation.  The 
■witching  arrangements  are  such  that  the  circuits  may  be  operated 
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either  singly  or  in  multiple.  A  telephone  circuit  is  located  on  one 
of  the  lines  and  gives  good  results  in  service.  The  jtoles  are  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  pole-tops  are  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  poles  are  set  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  ttie.  ground,  according  to  height,  and  the  standard 
spacing  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  with  a  maslmiun  spacing  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  when  required  by  the  nature  of  tito 
ground.    Fig.  28  shows  the  lines  tluough  timbered  countiy. 
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The  conBtructionB  just  described  vere  eelected  as  typical  examplea 
of  what  has  been  Rccompliehed  in  the  building  of  high  tension 
iransmisBions.  Several  of  the  Lines  mentioned  have  been  in  regular 
operation  for  periods  varying  from  one  fo  three  years,  and  are  in 
no  sense  experimenta,  but  rather  represent  successful  commercial 
undertakings.  Other  interesting  and  veU-known  systems  might 
bave  been  described  had  the  limits  of  this  paper  permitted  a  further 
expansion  of  the  subject. 

lilSB  IlfSULlTION. 
The  design  of  insulation  for  high  pressure  should  involve  a  oon- 
siderstion  of  all  the  effects  of  electrical  tension  on  the  dielectric 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  conductors.  In  the  case  of  a  line  insulator, 
air  is  always  a  dielectric  in  combination  with  glass,  porcelain, 
wood  or  other  materials.  Wherever  there  is  a  difference  of  elec- 
trical potential  there  exists  in  the  surrounding  media  a  certain 
state  of  strain  called  an  electro-static  field.  This  state  of  strain 
is  the  result  of  electrical  stress  applied  to  the  insulating  material. 
Dielectrics  possess  a  sort  of  atomic  elasticity,  and  electrical  tensionB 
produce  a  displacement  in  the  molecular  structure  which,  if  carried 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  result  in  disruptive  breakdown  of  the  mate- 
rial. Before  a  difference  of  potential  can  exist  current  must  flow 
'  into  the  dielectric,  thus  producing  a  state  of  strain  equal  to  the 
electrical  ttresa  applied.  If  the  material  be  uot  strained  beyond  its 
limits  of  molecular  elasticity,  current  will  flow  from  the  material 
whenever  the  tension  is  removed  or  reduced,  and  a  path  provided. 
All  dielectrics  poeaesa  the  quality  of  receiving  strain  before  rup- 
ture, but  not  to  the  same  degree.  Solids  and  liquids  generally 
possess  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  gases.  Whenever  the  limit  of 
-strain  of  a  particular  material  is  exceeded  it  fails  structurally, 
resulting  with  a  solid  in  a  mechanical  rupture,  find  with  a  gas  in 
a  change  of  molecular  state  which  reduces  its  electrical  resistance 
«nd  renden  it  semi-conducting.  It  frequently  happens  when  sev- 
eral dielectric  materials  are  subjected  to  the  "anie  electro-static 
field,  that  one  or  more  of  the  materials  will  be  strained  beyond  the 
limit  and  will  fail,  although  the  others  may  withstand  the  electrical 
tension.  Air  adjacent  to  powerful  dielectrics  frequently  fails  in 
this  maimer,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  common  brush  discharge. 

The  structural  failure  of  air,  from  an  engineering  standpoint, 
has  been  studied  by  a  number  of  investigators,  including  Hr.  0.  P. 
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Steimnetz  and  Prof.  Harris  J.  Ryan.  It  is  well  known  that  air 
at  ordinaiy  pieesuree  and  temperatures  has  a  mnch  lower  dielectric 
strength  than  the  common  solid  insulating  materials.  Air  in  thin 
films  adjacent  to  solid  bodies  has  greater  strength  than  in  balk, 
bat  is  still  inferior  to  such  substances  as  glass,  porcelain,  mica, 
treated  paper,  etc.  The  dielectric  strength  of  air  is  affected  1^  its 
physical  condition,  and  varies  directly  as  the  pressure  and  inversely 
as  the  absolute  temperature.  Under  uniform  conditions  all  dielec- 
trics rupture  at  definite  applied  tensions.  Prof.  Ryan  has  shown 
that  there  exists  also  for  each  dielectric  material  a  certain  strength 
of  electro-static  field  which  will  cause  rupture.  When  several  mate- 
rials in  series  form  the  dielectric,  the  one  rupturing  at  the  lowest 
value  of  electro-static  field  will  fail  first  althon^  individually  it 
may  possess  superior  qualities. 

Line  insulators  are  usually  made  of  glass  or  porcelain,  fashioned 
into  a  variety  of  shapes,  all  approximating  certain  elementary  forms. 
Consider  that  alternating  electrical  tension  be  applied  to  a  solid 


Fm.  9. —  ItosioH  APPLIED  TO  oiao. 

insulating  disc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  If  the  pressure  be  low,  only 
charging  current  will  fiow,  but  if  the  tension  be  increased  sufBciaitiy 
the  air  under  and  about  the  electrodes  will  be  ruptured,  producing 
brush  discharge.  This  results  in  the  formation  around  the  elec- 
trodes of  a  zone  of  ionized  air,  of  comparatively  low  resistance. 
This  enveloping  zone  of  conducting  air  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  electrodes,  and  thus  the  area  to  which  the  full  tension 
is  applied.  If  the  tension  be  further  increased,  the  zone  of  ionized 
air  continues  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  disc,  thereby  increas- 
ing its  capacity  and  the  resulting  charging  current.  Streamers 
will  now  form  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  thus  afford  a  path  of 
still  lower  resistance  whereby  the  current  for  charging  the  dielectric 
and  ionizing  the  air  is  conducted  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  rup- 
tured zone.  When  the  surfaces  of  the  solid  dielectric  are  parallel, 
as  in  this  case,  the  streamers  and  ruptured  air  zone  when  once 
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started,  would  apparently  continue  to  spread  indcfimtelv,  were  it 
not  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  adjacent  material,  the  appieciablc 
resistance  of  the  path  through  the  ionized  air,  and  the  time  element 
introduced  by  the  alternating  pressure. 

Under  the  conditions  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  stroamprs  may  unite 
over  the  edge  of  the  plate,  thus  fonuing  a  short  circuit,  the  dis- 
tance travelled  being  wveral  times  as  great  as  the  breakdown  dis- 
tance through  air  for  the  same  pressure.  This  result  is  not  due  to 
surface  leakage,  as  frequently  assumed,  but  is  a  phenomena  of  elec- 
trostatic capacity  and  local  structural  failure  of  the  air  as  a  dielec- 
tric   If  instead  of  the  pressnie  being  applied  to  a  small  area,  u 


Vn.  10. —  Taiaimi  appued  io  dibo  by  heaks  op  eni.aboed  nscnom. 

in  Fig.  9,  the  electrode  be  enlarged  to  a  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
the  same  results  will  follow,  bnt  the  spreading  out  of  the  ruptured 
air  zone  will  take  place  on  one  side  only  and  at  a  considerably  lower 
tenaion.    If  pressure  be  applied  to  an  insulating  tube,  by  means  of 


no.   II. ^KSION  AFPLICD  TO  INBUIATINO  TUBE. 

a  conductor  inside  and  outside,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  the  air  will 
fail  at  a  certain  tension,  and  the  results  will  be  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained with  the  plate,  in  Fig.  10.  The  streamers  will  start  from  the 
conductor  on  the  outside  at  A,  and  will  run  along  the  tube  from 
the  center  toward  the  ends,  the  tendency  being  to  cover  the  outer 
surface  with  an  enveloping  coating  of  ruptured  air. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  streamers  are  drawn  out  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  increase  the  electro-static  capacity.  If  a  still 
greater  tension  be  applied,  the  streaniere  from  A  will  finally  draw 
sufficiently  near  to  5  to  cause  rupture  of  the  air  in  bulk  between  9 
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and  the  ends  of  the  streameis  extending  from  A.  If,  nnder  these 
conditions,  the  int«rnal  conductor  be  now  r^noved  from  the  tnbe, 
ae  shown  in  Fig.  IS,  the  air  about  the  point  A  will  no  longer  be 
ruptured,  and  ihe  etreainers  will  cease,  although  the  distance  be- 
tween A  and  B,  and  also  the  conditions  for  surface  leakage  remain 
at  in  Fig.  11.    It  will  now  require  a  material  increaae  of  tension 


"^ 


^ 


to  canse  a  breakdown  between  the  electrodes,  and  this  will  occur 
essentially  as  if  the  tube  were  not  present. 

After  initial  rupture  of  the  air,  the  spreading  of  the  streemen> 


imj 


Fra.  13. —  TKnsioh  appuek  to  msuiATmo  dish. 

PlO.    14. —  TEHSIOK  AFTUEfi  TO  inBUI^TINQ   BECEPTACi:& 

Fie.  16.— Tension  Arruxo  to  sfbguo.  tobx  or  insulitol 

is  afFected  to  a  degree,  by  the  form  of  the  solid  dielectric.  Fig.  13 
indicates  tension  as  applied  to  a  dish  of  nnifonn  thickness.  Fig.  14 
to  a  deep  receptacle,  and  Fig.  15  to  a  special  form.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  13  will  not  differ 
materially  from  thoxe  obtained  from  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  or  if  one  surface  be  made  conducting,  from  those  obtained 
from  Fig.  10.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  14,  however,  the  air  in  the  interior 
of  the  receptacle  about  the  entering  conductor  becomes  ionized  at 
BufTicient  tension,  and  the  conditions  then  existing  are  the  same  as 
if  the  receptacle  were  filled  with  a  conducting  substance.  With  the 
arrangement  in  Fig.  16  the  streamers  start  as  in  Fig.  9,  but  upcoi 
reaching  the  downward  proj^ion  they  are  forced  along  its  sur- 
face and  away  from  the  streamers  on  the  upper  face  of  the  plate, 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  electro-static  field  is  no  longer 
enfBcient  to  rupture  the  air,  when  the  streameis  die  out  and  fur- 
ther spreading  of  the  ruptured  air  zone  ceases. 

All  line  insulatois  ore  made  from  Tariations  of  the  forms  just 
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Suriace  insulation  has  little  to  do  vith  tiieir  per- 
foimonce,  and  ezceptiog  the  faces  be  made  conducting  by  a  coat- 
ing oi  water  or  other  foreign  material,  the  surface  leakage  ma;  be 
n^ected  altogether  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  A  vet  Bur- 
pee, bowever,  is  practically  eqaivalent  to  the  metallic  coating  illns- 
trated  in  Fig.  10.  For  high  tensiooB  wet  surfaces  should  be  con- 
sidered as  conductors,  bat  dry  surfaces  need  be  treated  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  electrostatic  phenomena  already  described. 

A  first  consideratioQ  in  comiection  with  the  design  of  a  line  in^ 
lolatOT  is  its  ability  to  maintain  dry  surfaces  under  all  weather 
oonditionB.  It  has  been  frequently  assumed  that  raiu  descends  at 
an  angle  not  exceeding  40°  from  the  vertical,  but  this  is  not  a  safe 
basis  for  design.  When  rain  is  accompanied  by  wind  at  high  veloc- 
i^,  and  especially  if  the  air  currents  be  unsteady  and  in  "  gusts  ", 
and  subject  to  deflection  on  acconnt  of  the  irregular  contour  of  the 
country,  it  will  then  be  found  that  at  times  the  rain  travels  prac- 
tically in  a  horizontal  plane.  As  the  rain-drops  are  often  moving  at 
high  velocity,  there  will  be  also  considerable  splashing  of  the  water 
where  it  meets  obstructious,  and  this  must  be  considered  in  pre- 
determining the  dry  surfaces.  With  insulators  of  the  "  umbrella  *' 
type,  there  frequently  results  a  wetting  of  a  portion  of  the  under 
sid«  of  the  main  petticoat,  from  water  splashed  from  other  parts. 
The  shape  of  the  insulator  may  also  result  in  deflecting  the  air 
currents,  thus  carrying  the  raiu  to  surfaces  that  otherwise  would 
remain  dry.  Insulators  of  the  "Italian"  and  "Double-Story"' 
^pes  are  frequently  aCFected  in  this  way.  Those  of  the  vertical 
petticoat  type  are  especially  free  from  this  defect,  as  the  spaces 
between  the  petticoats  are  etScieut  in  preventing  eddying  air  cur- 
rents from  carrying  moisture  to  the  under  side  of  the  insulators. 

After  determining  the  extent  of  the  possible  wet  surfaces,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  distribution  of  potential  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  insulator.  The  tenBion  is  applied  between  the 
point  where  the  conductor  is  attached  and  some  other  point,  depend- 
ing upon  the  construction  employed.  During  rains  the  entire  upper 
surface  of  the  insulator  is  at  the  potential  of  the  conductor,  and 
the  ground  potential  is  at  the  least  directly  under  the  insulator  at 
the  cross-arm.  This  condition  holds  with  wooden  construction  as 
well  as  with  metaL  If  a  conducting  pin  be  empbyed,  the  ground 
pressure  will  be  carried  still  higher,  and  the  tension  will  be  applied 
across  the  comparatively  thin  material  of  the  iijiper  part  of  the 
insulator.     The  dielectric  will  then  consist  of  the  porcelain  or 
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glasB  At  thiB  point,  and  the  air  adjacent  to  the  comductor  and  pin. 
The  tension  vill  be  tliat  to  groand,  and  for  a  three-phase  circuit 
under  normal  conditions,  will  be  lees  than  the  pressare  between 
condactors,  but  as  there  are  many  operating  conditions  wbei«  full 
tension  may  be  applied  to  the  InsulatorB,  it  is  better  practice,  for 
the  purpose  of  design,  to  assume  that  this  is  the  case  at  all  times. 
The  form  of  the  pressure  curve  also  has  an  effect,  as  it  is  the  maxi- 
mum tension  at  the  peak  of  the  curve  that  causes  initial  failure 
of  the  dielectric. 

If  the  tension  as  applied  sets  up  through  the  material  an  electro* 
etstic  field  sufficiently  powerful,  the  air  in  series  with  the  solid 
insulating  material  will  be  ruptured,  and  brush  discharge  and 
streamers  will  form,  which  unless  chocked,  may  extend  over  tlie 
entire  insulating  surface,  causing  short  circuit  The  spreading  of 
the  conducting  zone  of  air  may  be  preventer)  as  previously  explained, 
by  the  use  of  very  large  surfaces,  or  by  employing  deflecting  projec- 
tions, or  petticoats,  ao  arranged  as  to  reduce  locally  the  strength  of 
the  electro- static  field  to  a  point  at  which  the  air  will  not  be  ionized. 
These  methods,  however,  serve  only  to  stop  the  spreading  of  the 
ruptured  air  zone,  and  require  considerable  dimensions  for  even 
low  factors  of  safety.  All  brush  discharges  are  wasteful  of  energy, 
and  are  destructive  of  organic  materials.  It  is  bnish  discharge  com- 
bined with  capacity  charging  current  that  has  caused  the  burning 
of  pins  on  high  tension  lines.  Common  wooden  pins  are  practically 
conductors  for  hijrh  tensions,  and  the  ground  pressure  is  carried 
up  within  the  insulator.  When  the  pins  possess  ilielecfric  qualities 
comparable  with  the  material  of  the  insulators,  the  tension  may 
be  said  to  be  applied  between  the  top  and  base  of  the  insulator, 
resulting  in  a  greatly  increased  thickness  of  the  dielectric  material 
Thiij  usually  overcomes  brush  discbarge  and  materially  increases 
the  reliability  of  the  insulator.  For  the  best  results  insulators  for 
high  tensions  should  be  eo  designed  that  under  no  operating  con- 
ditions would  the  electro-static  field  of  force  ever  be  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  air  adjacent  to  the  insulating  surfaces.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  properly  proportioning  the  thickness  of  the  mate- 
rial exposed  to  the  electric  stress. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  insulator  should,  of  course,  be  such 
that  the  direct  air  path  from  the  conductor  to  the  cross-arm  will  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  failure  through  the  rupture  nt  the  air  in  bulk. 
This  is  a  matter  of  simple  determination,  involving  only  the  length 
of  the  air  path  and  the  dielectric  strength  of  the  air  in  bulk  at  the 
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extremes  of  pressure  aod  temperature,  as  foimd  in  eerrice.  When 
inBnlatorB  are  made  of  several  parts  cemented  together,  the  dielectric 
material  is  no  longer  homogeneous,  and  the  distribation  of  the 
electro-etatic  Btrain  may  be  materially  altered.  The  cements  com- 
monly used,  snch  as  sulphur,  litharge  and  glycerine,  Portland 
cement,  etc.,  poesese  entirely  diSerent  and  inferior  electro-statie 
qoalities  to  the  glass  or  porcelain  of  which  the  insulators  are  made. 
The  cement  between  the  sections  is  in  series  with  the  dielectric 
material  of  the  insulator,  and  is  exposed  to  the  same  electro-static 
field  of  force.  The  strata  of  cement  in  some  cases  redistributes  the 
electro-etaUc  charge.  Under  other  conditionB,  the  pressure  is  con- 
ducted directly  to  the  cement  through  the  raptured  air.  In  this 
case  the  3emi-conducting  cement  becomes  charged  with  practically 
the  fnll  terminal  pressure,  and  excessive  tension  may  thus  be  applied 
io  a  section  of  the  insulator  not  designed  to  withstand  it.  This  fre- 
quently results  in  sectional  breakdowns,  and  the  insulator  fails 
in  detail.  The  irregular  distribution  of  surface  potential  also  affects 
the  outside  air  path,  and  in  some  types  of  inaulatore  reduces  the 
tension  required  to  rupture  the  air  between  the  points  of  applied 
tension.  When  insulators  are  made  up  of  several  parts,  the  cement 
employed  should  possess  dielectric  qualities  comparable  with  that  of 
the  component  parts,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  the 
dielectric  material  homogeneous  so  that  there  may  be  a  uniform  fall 
of  potential  between  the  points  at  which  the  tension  is  applied. 

The  resistance  to  disruptive  breakdown  or  puncture  of  the  solid 
dielectric  is  also  of  importance.  Good  porcelain  or  glass  has,  how- 
ever, Buch  great  strength  in  resisting  puncture  that  if  the  insulator 
be  designed  so  as  to  entirely  avoid  rupture  of  the  air  near  the  points 
of  applied  tension,  it  will  be  impossible  to  puncture  the  insulator 
under  operating  conditions.  One-piece  insulators  of  glass  or  por- 
celain seldom  fail  from  puncture,  even  if  thin  at  the  top,  but  two 
or  three-part  insulators  sometimes  fail  by  puncturing  one  or  more 
of  the  sections,  probably  due  to  unequal  distribution  of  potential,  as 
previously  discussed. 

Of  the  various  substancee  available,  glass  and  porcelain  have 
been  used  almost  exclusively  for  high-tension  insulators.  Glass  has 
excelleut  dielectric  qualities,  and  can  readily  be  obtained  in  desirablr; 
shapes,  at  reasonable  cost.  Its  greatest  defect  is  its  mechanical 
weakness,  which  is  due  almost  entirely  to  internal  strains  developed 
during  manufacture.  Consistent  design  of  the  surfaces  so  as  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  shrinkage  strains,  and  careful  annealing 
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have  unproved  the  conditions  of  many  glass  insulators  ao  as  to 
render  them  reliable  for  service,  but  they  still  ilo  not  possess  the 
mechanical  strength  of  the  best  porcelain.  Glass,  however,  is  a  more 
reliable  dielectric  material,  and  from  an  electrical  standpoint  gives 
better  and  more  imiform  results.  The  beat  porcelain  has  great 
mechanical  strength  and  good  dielectric  qualities.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  of  manufacture  in  considerable  thickness,  and  is  very  apt 
to  develop  flaws  and  surface  cracks.  Common  grades  of  porcelain 
are  nnreliable  and  should  not  be  used  for  high  tension  work. 

While  the  insulator  has  been  considered  chiefly  as  an  electrical 
device,  it  is  still  essential  that  it  he  treated  As  a  mechanical  sup- 
port for  the  conductors,  which  function  it  chiefly  serves.  Practically 
all  the  mechanical  strains  on  the  insulators  and  pins  are  transmitted 
from  the  conductor.  When  the  line  is  level  and  without  angles,  and 
when  the  spans  are  equal,  the  strains  are  due  only  to  the  wind  and 
weight  of  the  conductor.  When  angles  in  the  line  occur,  a  trans- 
verse strain  is  developed.  If  the  line  be  not  level  or  the  spans  not 
equal,  strains  having  vertical  and  horizontal  components  are  pro- 
duced. All  the  necessary  calculations  for  the  forces  acting  and  the 
resulting  strains  can  be  readily  made  by  the  ordinary  rules  o! 
mechanics,  and  do  not  here  require  consideration. 

The  following  described  high-tension  insulators  were  selected  aa 
representing  American  practice: 


Tia.  16. — SccnoK  of  HioH-TCNSion  insui.a'tob. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  brown  glazed  porcelain  insulator,  of  the  "um- 
brella" type.  It  is  made  in  three  parts  cemented  together,  and 
weighs  about  20  lbs.  This  insulator  is  in  use  by  the  Washingtoii 
Water  Power  Company  already  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
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Fig.  17  is  a  section  of  a  glass  insnlator  also  of  the  "  umbrella  " 
tTpo.  It  is  made  of  two  parts  cemented  together,  and  weighs 
13  lU.  ^ 


Rg.  it. —  BicnoK 


HIOH-TERSIOn  tFSin.AT0B. 


Pig.  18  shows  the  insulator  in  nse  by  the  Shawinigan  Water  and 
Fewer  Company^  now  operating  at  63,000  Tolts.    It  is  of  white 


Fia.  18. —  SscnoK  or  hioh-tenbioh  ntSDiAToa. 

glazed  porcelain,  in  three  parts.    Its  dimensionti  are  given  in  the 
section.    This  insulator  also  weighs  13  Iba. 


Wn.  19.— Skction  of 


TEHSIOIT   tFaUIATOK 


Kg.  19  is  a  single-piece  insulator  of  the  "  Italian  "  type.     It 
is  made  of  fine  porcelain,  brown  glazed,  and  weighs  7}  lbs. 
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Fig.  SO  shows  a  porcelain  insulator  of  late  deeign.    It  is  brown 
glazed  and  made  in  three  parts.    Its  weight  is  26  lbs. 


Fi«.  20.—  &BCTIOH  or  aiaa-TtsBios  isbtjiatoe. 

The  insulator  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  8  is  the  standard  insulator 
of  the  Missouri  River  Power  Company  and  is  in  regular  service  at 
57,000  Tolte.  It  is  of  glass  made  in  two  parts,  and  its  weight  is 
l4lb6. 

Pigs.  21  to  26  inclusive  are  reproductions  from  photographs  of 
the  insulators  shown  by  the  section  drawings  above  rpferred  to- 

The  developments  in  the  construction  and  insulation  of  high  ten- 
sion lines  have  now  reached  a  point  where  no  doubt  exists  regarding 
the  practicabili^  of  transmitting  energy  at  tensions  approximating 
60,000  volts.  From  this  time  on  it  will  be  rather  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency and  engineering  detail  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  the  desired  commercial  results.  For  pressures  above 
60,000  volts  the  iield  as  yet  is  unexplored,  but  those  who  have 
followed  this  subject  carefully  agree  that  much  higher  tensions 
will  ultimately  be  employed.  The  practices  discussed  in  this  paper, 
both  for  the  general  construction  and  for  the  insulation  of  high 
tensions,  cover  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  bnt  seem  also 
to  point  the  direction  of  future  development  in  this  branch  of 
engineering. 

DiSCUBSIOIT. 

Mr.  Gerrt;  In  opening  the  diacuBaion  on  Mr.  Converse'H  paper,  I  wiah 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  insulator  design 
which  I  believe  have  been  overlooked.  This  has  resulted,  among  other 
thinga,  in  the  discuasion  of  the  relative  merits  of  iron  and  wooden  pins. 
There  ia  tittle  ground  for  discussion  on  this  point;  botb  iron  ftnd  wooden 
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pins  IkBTe  tlieir'r«spectiTe  values  in  particular  cases.  Wben  properljr  ap- 
plied, either  will  answer  the  purpose.  Furthermore,  because  of  these  cer- 
tain points  having  been  overlooked,  the  great  differences  have  arisen  in 
Iiigh-tension  insulator  designs.  I  have  recently  examined  an  insulator 
weighing  60  pounds,  having  petticoats  30  inches  in  diameter,  but  it 
did  not  possess  proportionate  strength  for  withstanding  the  ordinarf  con- 
'ditions  of  line  operation.  Mr.  Converse  has  stated  that  surface  leakage 
has  an  important  bearing  rat  insulator  design.  My  experience  has  been 
that  leakage,  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood,  plays  little  or  no  part  from 
an  engineering  standpoint.  Unless  the  surfaces  be  covered  with  water, 
«alt,  or  some  conductive  powder,  there  is  no  appreciable  leakage  of  current. 
However,  a  somewhat  similar  effect  on  the  surfaces  may  be  produced 
liy  a  film  of  ruptured  or  semi-conducting  air,  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  too  great  electro-static  strain.  The  electrical  tension  is  applied 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  solid  dielectric,  but  in  an  insulator  the  di- 
«lectric  includes,  in  addition  to  the  ^ass  or  porcelain,  the  air  immediately 
surrounding  the  electrodes.  Under  these  conditions,  when  pressure  up 
to  a  certain  point  is  applied,  very  little  current  flows  into  the  dielectric  — 
only  the  small  amount  required  to  charge  the  material  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  conductors.  If  the  tension  be  now  increased,  a  point  Is 
Anally  reached  at  which  the  air  near  the  electrodes  Is  ruptured.  This 
results  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  brush  discltarge.  The  air  becomes 
•emi-conductive,  and  the  electrode  in  etFect  expands,  causing  the  charging 
current  also  to  increase.  This  seeming  expansion  of  the  electrode,  when 
once  started,  would  go  on  indefinitely  were  it  not  for  certain  conditions 
tending  slightly  to  retard  it;  such  as  the  cooling  effect,  shape,  and  nature 
of  the  surface  of  the  solid  dielectric,  and  the  time  limit  introduced  by  the 
current  wave. 

What  actually  happens,  after  the  air  is  ruptured,  is  that  the  brush  dis- 
charge finally  extends  over  a  certain  limited  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
insulator.  A  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  potential  applied  will 
now  greatly  increase  this  area.  In  nearly  all  insulators  recently  designed, 
the  solid  dielectric  is  thin  at  the  top  where  the  tension  Is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied. It  follows  that  the  air  at  this  point  is  easily  ruptured,  and 
the  brush  discharge  spreads  from  the  electrodes  over  the  surface  of  the 
insulator.  Once  started,  it  requires  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  tension 
to  cause  this  brush  discharge  and  its  accompanying  zone  of  ruptured  air, 
to  extend  such  a  distance  that  an  arc  starts  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
insulator  results.  Metal  pins  or  wires  inside  the  insulator,  cause  the 
tension  to  be  applied  directly  across  the  thinnest  part  of  the  Insulator, 
while  Insulating  pins  if  of  proper  quality,  form  a  part  of  the  main  di- 
electric, resulting  in  the  tension  being  applied  at  more  widely  separated 
points.  With  most  insulators  in  common  use,  conducting  or  semi-conduct- 
iog  pins  have  been  employed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  very  narrow 
margin  of  safety  mentioned  by  Mr.  Converse  in  his  paper.  This  factor  of 
safety  may  be  increased,  however,  by  consistent  designing  of  the  insulator, 
or  by  the  use  of  an  insulating  pin.  It  is  thus  possible  to  increase  many 
times  the  thickness  of  the  solid  dielectric  to  which  tansion  ia  applied. 
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therebj  aoimoiuly  increanng  Ul«  factor  of  iafetf  nnder  pvBn  oonditimt. 
If  an  inralator  Buch  At  sbotra  by  Mr.  Couvstm  in  Fig.  B  be  supported  on 
an  insulating  pin,  it  will  b«  impouible  to  breaJ^  it  down,  except  thTougii 
the  main  air  path,  and  bruih  discharge  will  not  start  until  the  air  in 
bulk  is  ai>out  to  fail  between  the  points  at  which  the  ten^ioa  is  applied  — 
the  tie  wire  and  the  croeB-ami.  This  result  Is  dae  to  the  fact  that  the 
solid  dielectric  is  then  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  sufficiently  strong  electrostatic  field  to  rupture  the  air  prior  to  the 
point  of  rupture  being  reached  thrmigh  the  direct  air  path.  His  is  one 
of  the  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  connection  with  insulator  design.  If  high  potentials  are  to 
be  applied  to  very  stnmg  and  comparatively  thin  dielectrics,  tho  air  is 
bound  to  rupture,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  sixes  of 
petticoats  to  prevoit  the  spreading  of  the  brush  discharge  thus  formed. 
If,  «i  the  other  hand,  a  more  logical  design  be  followed,  and  the  insulator 
so  proportioned,  that  brush  discharge  will  not  result,  then  the  insulator 
may  be  strained  practically  to  the  point  of  failure  of  the  air  between 
the  points  where  the  tension  is  applied. 

Chairman  Scott;  If  we  consider  both  high-tension  commercial  service 
and  time,  I  believe  we  must  accord  to  Mr.  Gerry  the  honor  of  having 
operated  at  the  highest  voltage  over  the  longest  time.  He  has  been 
operating  nominally  at  60,000  volts  but  actually  at  06,000  volts,  in  con- 
tinuous commercial  service  for  two  years  and  a  half.  His  line  is  about 
sixty-flve  miles  from  the  power  house  of  the  Missouri  Power  Company, 
'  near  Helena,  to  Butte,  Montana.  Other  plants  have  operated  at  a  little 
higher  voltage,  others  have  operated  at  longer  distances,  but  taking  all 
together  —  high  voltage,  length  of  time,  continuity  of  service,  amount 
of  power  —  his  plant  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  foremost  if  not  the  fore- 
most example  of  hi^-teosion  transmission  at  this  time.  I  bdleve  he  told 
me  that  be  had  not  loat  an  insulator  through  break-down  on  tJte  line  due 
to  electrical  causes. 

Mr.  Co:avEB8E:  Mr.  Oerry  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the  statemmt  that 
his  ideas  of  the  essential  fe«tnres  in  the  design  of  an  insulator  were 
somewhat,  at  variance  with  those  expressed  In  my  paper.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  think  we  closely  agree  as  to  one  of  the  moat  serious  defects 
in  the  design  of  high-tension  insulators,  which  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  material  around  the  head.  Mr.  Oerry  mentions  the  brush 
discharges  which  occur  aronnd  an  insulator,  and  I  believe  made  cer- 
tain experiments  with  dielectrics  of  different  shapes  in  order  to  show 
the  character  of  the  brush  discharges.  He  then  applies  the  experiment* 
in  the  design  of  an  insulator  and,  I  infer,  finds  the  proporUons  of  the 
ineulatoT.  Mr.  Gerry's  analysis  discloses  nothing  new,  and  its  reaulta 
are  rather  doubtful.  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  devise  some  way  of 
measuring  the  potential  differences  between  the  various  parts,  in  order 
to  determine  the  rational  design.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Hr.  Gerry 
that  wooden  pins  have  been  burned  by  the  brush  discharges  and  not  hy 
surface  leakage  of  current.  As  to  whether  an  iron  pin  will  become  a 
detrimoit  in  a  very  hij^-voltage  insulator,  I  am  in  doubt;  bvt  incline 
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to  tbe  belief  that  it  1DB7  be  iaaaA  to  b«  the  bmuu  <rf  lecaTing  Uis  proper 
diatribution  of  potential. 

Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Pebkisk;  In  these  two  papers,  two  eaaential  elanents  in  in- 
mlator  design  are  stated,  namelj',  that  the  potential  gradient  from  wire  to 
ground,  whether  the  ground  be  pin  or  whaterer  it  be,  shall  be  as  gradual 
aa  poeiible,  and  that  all  surfaces  ezpoeed  shall  allow  as  complete  a  distribu- 
tion of  potential  ai  is  possible.  These  two  principles,  I  thinlc,  are  the 
abiolutelf  essential  elements  of  insulator  design,  and  it  ia  fortunate  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  floundering,  the  m^i  who  have  been  actoallj  build- 
ing high- potential  insulators  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  correct  actentifio 
theorj  of  the  design  of  an  insulator.  Mr.  Oeriy  has,  foitunatelf  for  me, 
expressed  very  clearly  the  first  principle.  II  we  have  two  suifaces  charged, 
then  the  tendency  to  break  down  the  air  is  proportioned  to  what  we  may 
oall  the  potential  gradient  from  me  surface  to  the  other.  As  we  narrow 
tbeir  distance,  the  potential  gradient  becomes  steeper  and  there  is  more 
tenden^  to  discharge  around  their  edges.  The  other  point  ia  simply 
the  question  of  discharge  between  surfaces.  We  all  know  that  if  we  have 
two  points  presented  to  each  other,  there  la  a  greater  tendency  to  die* 
charge  than  if  we  have  two  planes.  We  have  »t.  the  petticoat  edge  of  every 
insulator  what  ia  essentially  a  line  of  discharge.  Now,  to  redoce  the 
tendency  to  discharge  from  a  line  to  any  surface,  we  have  to  present  to 
that  line  a  pemi- cylindrical  surface.  If  we  have  in  equivalent  position 
a  plane  surface,  there  ii  more  tendency  to  discharge  to  the  nearest  line 
in  the  plane  than  if  an  equipotential  semi-cylindrical  surface  was  pre- 
sented at  a  distance  equal  to  the  minimum  distance  of  the  plane..  In 
consequence,  in  all  insulator  designs,  we  will  have  the  least  toidenc;  to 
discharge  from  the  circular  line  formed  by  the  botton^  of  a  petticoat  which 
is  a  conducting  line,  as  Mr.  Gerry  has  explained,  in  every  rain  atorm,  if 
the  next  surface  to  which  it  can  discharge  is  an  eqnipotaitia]  aurfaoe. 
That  insulator  is  the  best  which  has  the  lowest  gradient  of  potential  from 
the  wire  to  ground  and  which  has  from  its  conducting  points  relatively 
dry  surfaces  in  the  next  step  to  earth,  which  are  described  as  circles  around 
those  conducting  points.  It  is  very  nice  to  say  that  this  is  all  theory 
which  we  havi:  known  for  years.  That  may  be  true.  At  the  same  time 
m  have  not  been  applying  it  for  years,  aud  we  have  not  understood  its 
application  to  insulator  design,  and  it  Is  only  through  the  work  ot  such 
men  as  Mr.  Gerry  and  Hr.  Converse  that  we  have  been  brought  back  to 
what  Maxwell  actually  taught  us  about  insulator*.  !Ilie  most  eucoessful 
insulator  design  that  I  know  has  been  carried  out  on  these  lines,  and  that 
insulator  is  one  which  has  (Gained  a  higher  value  of  its  breaking-down 
strength  than  any  otber  that  I  have  known  tested,  for  its  wei^t  and 
inches.  This  insulator,  which  I  think  weighs  about  twenty  pounds  and 
is  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  has  its  end  of  petticoats  curved 
on  the  radius  drawn  from  the  line  of  discharge,  the  beginning  of  the  circle 
b^g  the  horizontal  distance  where  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  dry.  This 
form  of  insulator  is  perfectly  quiet  in  operation  at  120,000  volts,  in  ordi- 
nary weather.  In  a  severe  shower  from  a  hose  it  discharges  over  at  about 
107,000  volts.  This  particular  insulator  (referring  to  another  design  in 
3Ir.  Convcne'a  paper)  is  an  insulator  which  weighs  over  forty  pounds,  has 
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tltree  Iomt  petticcuta,  and  diKbargei  over  at  kbout  SOOO  Tolto  le»  th«n 
tbe  iOBUlatar  (Iftst  described) ,  although  tJiere  ia  Ipbb  tbau  hftlf  the  inat«ri»1 
in  the  latter.  The  arcing  distanoe  of  any  insulator  can  geneniDj  b« 
mleulated  correctly  b;  the  nearest  distance  between  these  points  which 
to*  wet  and  the  next  neighboring  petticoat;  simply  add  those  diatancM 
together  and  look  at  four  table  of  aparliing  distances,  and  jou  will 
generally  And  very  closely  the  potentials  at  which  the  insulator  would 
discharge  under  severe  water  conditions. 

Dr.  LouiB  Bnx:  Ona  thing  which  should  be  brought  -vigorouslT'  to  at- 
tantion  in  these  questions  of  insulator  design  is  the  possibility  of  getting 
practicable  porcelain  or  glass  for  the  work.  By  some  strange  fatuousness 
in  the  last  few  years  each  insulator  designer  has  striven  to  outdo  tbe 
others  in  site.  Now,  where  you  are  attempting  to  stop  leakage,  it  does  not 
aeem  to  be  rery  advantageous  to  increase  largely  the  surface  over  which 
leakage  ia  possible.  One  would  say  that  the  leas  area  and  the  greater 
linear  distance  along  the  line  of  potential  j;n'<^i<it  that  can  be  obtained, 
tbe  better  off  you  would  be.  The  consequence  is  we  have  had  insulators 
rising  from  five,  six,  seven,  ten  inches  in  diameter  up  to  that  bath-tub  of 
which  Mr.  Gerry  spoke,  which  could  be  guaranteed  off-hand  to  fail  simply 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  porcelain  of  that  site  that  li 
worth  the  power  to  blow  it  up.  You  canriot  take  a  mass  of  cheap 
porcelain  that  yon  are  trying  to  produce  at  the  minimum  figure,  and  get 
ai^  valuable  insulating  qualities.  By  correct  design  not  only  is  it  possible 
to  get  longer  distances  so  far  as  the  striking  is  concerned,  but  it  is  possible 
U>  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of  the  whole  thing  so  that  at  least  there  is  a 
possible  chance  of  getting  good  porcelain.  That,  I  think,  is  the  line  altmg 
which  future  design  has  to  advance  —  to  design  scientifically,  get  all  out 
of  your  material  you  can  in  the  way  df  distances.  The  dielectric  strength 
will  generally  take  care  of  itself.  I  bare  seen  so  many  bad  pwcelains 
turned  out  for  these  insulators,  procelains  that  you  really  wouldn't  want 
in  a  baking  dish,  the  cheapest  kind  of  porcelain,  shabby,  with  holes  in 
tha  glace  and  with  the  biscuit  of  the  porcelain  porous  enough  t«  take 
up  wat«r  like  a  aponge.  Those  bad  porcelains  come  with  an  attempt  to 
moke  these  enormous  structures  which  really  hare  not  as  great  efficiency 
as  the  smaller  structures.  And  as  regards  the  question  of  wooden  and 
iron  pins,  as  Dr.  Perrine  has  stated,  it  comes  right  down  to  a  question 
of  potential  gradient.  If  you  think  the  insulator  will  sustain  the  potential 
gradient,  very  wall.  Design  your  insulator  so  that  it  will  sustain  it  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  with  iron  pins.  I  think  there  is  no  queatioo  !n 
ttie  mind  of  anybody  who  considers  an  insulator  from  the  standpoint  of 
potential  gradient,  that  if  you  bad  a  porcelain  pole  you  need  not  worry 
about  your  insulators  very  much.  Well,  wood  is  a  great  deal  worse  than 
the  porcelain,  but  at  the  same  time  a  well  treated  pin,  such  as  Hr.  Gerry 
has  referred  to,  is  a  great  deal  better  as  an  insulator  than  soft  steel.  And 
if  you  are  on  the  ragged  edge  of  practicability  with  your  insulator,  you 
want  all  the  insulating  strength  near  it  that  you  can  possibly  get.  The 
question  between  wood  and  steel  seems  to  be  the  question  of  fact  u  to 
whether  we  can  get,  under  practical  conditicaa,  on  insulator  that  will  gin 
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SB  adeqTuiU  factor  of  safety  while  etill  e*nying  the  earth'a  potential  right 
up  iut«  Its  interior.  It  is  not  >  queetioa  of  theory  »t  all;  it  is  simply 
*t  question  of  fact.  If  you  can  get  an  adequate  factor  of  safety  in  that 
Tray,  all  very  well. 

Ut.  E.  KiLBUBif  Sixrrr:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  whether  he  has 
«ny  ezperieoce  as  between  the  relative  valuea  of  brown  and  white  proeelainT 
We  find  in  England  that  the  brown  is  not  such  an  attractive  mark  tor  the 
■mall  boys'  catapult;  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  brown  !s  not  so  good 
an  insulator.  Of  course,  the  main  thing  in  high-tension  insulators  is  t» 
get  a  vitrified  material,  which,  when  it  is  broken,  shows  a  bright  surface 
right  through  and  which  is  not  apongey  or  absorbent.  What  method  il 
adc^ted  for  fastening  or  cementing  the  iron  pins,  to  the  porcelainT  If 
the  iron  is  simply  screwed  into  a  thread,  the  porcelain  is  liable  to  crack 
aft.  I  believe  it  haa  been  suggested  that  a  worm  of  lead  should  be  placed 
between  the  threads  of  the  Iron  and  the  porcelain.  If  such  has  been  tried, 
I  would  lilce  to  know  whether  it  has  tieen  successful.  If  I  might  criticise 
the  auUior's  design  of  a  composite  insulator,  I  think  that  a  lide-strssa 
would  cause  the  edge  of  the  porcelain  to  chip  badly  where  they  com* 
t<^ther.  At  the  same  time  I  consider  it  ia  a  gobd  thing  to  cover  up 
the  pin  with  porcelain.  This  was  done  with  the  Gam  insulators  on 
the  Valtellina  Hallway;  but  the  pins  in  this  case  were  of  iron.  With 
wooden  pins,  it  might  prevent  sparking  to  the  wood.  I  understand  that 
tltese  sparlcs  gradually  make  tiny  pin-holes,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  sufflcient  pin-holes  will  cause  the  pin  to  collapse. 

Mr.  C0NVBB8B:  The  last  speaker  evidently  has  not  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  the  insulator  shown  in  Fig.  12  was  for  an  experiment,  and 
not  introduced  as  a  commercial  type.  The  results  with  the  insulator, 
however,  are  along  the  same  lines  as  Dr.  Perrine  has  shown,  exospt  that 
I  tbink  Dr.  Perrine  furnishes  a  possible  improvement  in  the  shape  of 
the  outwardly  extending  petticoats. 

Mr.  R.  S.  HurroiT:  Fig.  II  is  about  the  form  of  insulator  that  we  are 
using  on  the  coast.  The  paper  shows  one  that  has  a  little  trough  around 
the  edge  with  a  drip-point  on  it.  Those  are  the  ones  we  formerly  used, 
and  what  we  call  the  eleven-inch  insulator.  Some  of  the  types  shown 
have  given  ua  trouble  down  near  the  ocean  in  the  salt-air  district,  as  wa 
call  IL  Thoee  insulators  have  all  been  tested  on  the  rack  and  stand  the 
test;  but  after  Uiey  are  put  cm  the  line,  we  find  tliat  after  a  time  the 
wooden  pins  bum  ott.  After  taking  one  of  these  apparently  defective  in- 
BUiators  from  the  line,  thoroughly  cleaning  it  off,  and  putting  it  l>ack  on 
the  test  raok,  it  stands  the  Ust  of  120,000  volts  perfectly.  The  separate 
parts  of  the  first  opes  used,  were  put  together  with  sulphur,  and  we  had 
aorae  field  fires  that  we  were  not  able  to  account  for.  We  afterwards 
found  out  that  It  was  due  to  the  (act  that  the  leakage  heated  the  in- 
sulator to  such  an  extent  that  the  sulphur  was  set  on  fire,  and  as  it 
dropped  down,  set  the  grass  on  fire  around  the  poles.  We  have  now 
adopted  a  metal  ptn,  made  of  the  ordinary  gas  pipe;  we  are  using  1^-inch 
pipe,  which  is  drawn  down  at  one  end  and  slightly  roughened,  so  that  a 
lead  sleeve  with  threads  can  be  cast  on.  These  we  find  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  We  find  this  particularly  true  for  the  reason  that 
TOL.  U  — 2S 
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hftving  such  a  tall  inBuIktor,  when  we  used  wooden  pins,  they  did  not 
bav«  sufficient  atrengtb,  particularly  for  comer  work.  The  iron  pina 
ttand  up  perfectly  straight,  Iceep  their  position,  providing  the  balance  of 
pole-top  is  properly  constructed.    We  have  recently  adopted  a  new  cmner 


po1e-t«p.  (See  accompanying  illustration.)  This  Is  a  form  we  use  where 
we  hare  a  heavy  angle,  even  as  high  as  a  90-degree  angle  in  a  lint-. 
Instead  of  setting  two  poles  for  a  corner,  we  now  use  but  one,  for  we 
very  often  find,  particularly  in  running  through  a  ci^,  that  it  makes  the 
construction  look  rather  unsightly,  to  put  two  poles  on  a  corner;  and  in 
giving  the  proper  distances,  between  the  poles,  it  brings  one  of  them  around 
OB  the  street  directly  in  front,  in  such  a  way  that  it  interfere*  with  people's 
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property.  We  And  that  if  we  pnt  one  pole  on  a  comer  we  can  get  alonf 
mueb  more  agreeably.  It  n-ill  be  noticed  by  examining  the  iilustTation  tliat 
theie  pin-holea  are  spaced  In  such  a.  way  that  on  a  90'degree  angle  tbera 
Are  22^  degrees  deflection  on  e«ch  insulator.  With  thia  arrangement, 
the  corner*  stand  up  very  prettily.  The  inBulators  have  no  tip  to  them 
at  all.  The  (rOBB-armi  are  made  long  enough  in  these  cases  so  that  the 
Bpread  of  the  wires  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  other  parta  of  the  line. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gerry  if  this  type  of  insulator  haa  even  been 
tested  with  a  metal  pin  or  with  a  metallic  sheeting  around  it,  with  metal 
in  the  top,  or  metal  pinT 

Mk.  OebbT:  It  was  tested  nntil  tbe  potential  went  clear  around.  When 
the  potential  was  applied  below  it  did  not  break  through.  This  applies 
to  an  insulating  pin,  the  dielectric  qualitiw  of  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  glass.  Such  a  pin  may  be  of  wood.  Of  course,  wood 
to  not  an  ideal  material  for  an  insulator  because  it  is  unreliable  in  some 
respects,  bnt  by  proper  treatment,  especially  with  the  vacuum  process,  it 
becomes  on  excellent  dielectric.  With  such  a  pin  supporting  the  insulator 
the  results  will  be  as  I  have  stated. 

Mb.  Eutto:«:  That  is  on  the  assumption  this  pin  is  absolutely  dry.  It 
seems  to  me  that  where  we  have  trouble  with  the  fog,  the  under  part  of 
the  insulator  gets  just  ss  wet  as  any  other  part.  Sometimes  we  have 
the  land  fogs  without  any  wind  whatever.  This  is  due  to  the  steaming 
of  the  land,  from  the  fact  we  have  the  under-ftowing  water  in  the  gravel 
beds  and  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  above  makes  the  ground  steam 
and  the  fog  simply  rises  and  practically  steams  the  insulators.  The 
reason  I  asked  Mr.  Gerry  about  that  particular  test  Is  because  on  this 
other  insulator  we  usually  test  by  raising  the  potential  until  the  are 
goes  clear  around  the  insulator,  and  if  there  be  any  weak  points  we  find 
that  the  spark  strikes  at  some  point  to  shorten  tlie  distance,  and  I  wo* 
wondering  how  that  air  gap  would  stand  if  you  used  «  metal  pin.  What  1 
want  to  get  at  is  whether  that  particular  form  would  be  of  any  use  witb 
•  metal  pin.  Mr.  Ccmverse  spoke  about  the  method  of  testing  insulators, 
which  was  to  use  a  salt-water  solution.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
there  are  any  reasons  why,  after  an  insulator  is  tested  until  the  arc  goes- 
clear  around,  and  is  held  there  for  a  few  seconds  and  there  is  no  break- 
down, that  is  not  as  good  a  test  as  putting  it  in  salt  water! 

Ha.  Contebse;  The  salt  water  being  a  conductor,  it  serves  to  moke 
connection  all  around  the  head  of  the  insulator,  and  all  around  in  the 
thread  where  the  pin  goes,  thus  giving  a  much  better  contact  than  could 
be  obtained  with  metaJ.  Also,  in  the  case  of  a  porcelain  insulator,  if 
there  are  any  cracks  or  flaws,  or  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture,  the  salt  water  will  percolate  through  and  expose  the  defects. 

Sig.  F.  CjJiini:  In  answer  to  question  of  Mr.  E.  Kilburo  Scott  about 
the  brown  glaze  insulators,  there  is  a  difference  between  brown  glaze 
and  white  glaze  insulators,  namely,  the  brown-glaze  insulators  are  usually 
made  of  common  stoneware,  and  only  have  a  very  thin  layer  of  glaze 
composed  of  silicat«  of  soda,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  salt, 
whilst  the  white  porcelain  has  a  very  thick  layer  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime.    Coneeming  the  woodem  or  iron  pin,  we  have  always  used  iron  pins 
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in  Italf,  hATing  never  had  an;  occMloa  b>  use,  or  to  uk  for,  woodm 
pina,  and  are  quite  aatisBed  with  our  iioa  pins.  A*  to  attaching  the 
iron  and  the  porcelain,  we  have  tried  the  lead  cap;  we  cement  a  thin 
copper  cap  inside  of  the  insulator,  and  thiB  ejstem  has  been  lately  pat- 
ented throughout  the  world.  I  want  to  aslc  of  Mr.  Gerry,  what  is  the  co- 
efficient of  safety  be  would  auggeat  for  insulators!  I  mean,  for  instancy 
»t  what  voltage  should  an  insulator,  meant  to  withstand  2d,000  vdts  on 
the  line,  be  tested! 

Mb.  Qkkbti  That  is  always  a  matter  of  engineering  judgment.  The 
higher  the  better.  At  the  present  time  insulators  may  be  obtained  having 
a  factor  of  safety  of  from  two  to  three,  but  as  the  art  advances  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  desirable  to  use  a  much  higher  factor. 

Mr.  T.  J.  CBEaaHBAD:  In  answer  to  Mr.  Kilbum  Soott  In  rqard  to 
the  fastening  of  iron  pins  to  insulators,  I  would  say  that  1  have  had  some 
little  experience  in  that  connection,  from  one  point  of  view  only — not  In 
the  operaticm,  but  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  pina.  In  that 
experience  we  have  used  two  methods,  one  of  which  is  very  common  and 
the  other  not  so  common.  -  In  the  case  of  a  malleable  iron  pin  attached 
to  the  croBS-arm  by  means  of  a  steel  stud,  we  hare  put  a  little  enlarge- 
ment on  the  head  of  the  malleable  iron,  and  fastened  this  malleable  pin  into 
the  insulator  by  means  of  a  lead  compound,  or  by  means  of  cement.  In 
the  other  case,  which  is  a  little  less  frequent  and  one  vre  lode  upon 
with  a  little  more  favor,  there  is  a  malleable  iron  pin,  which  baa  a 
specially  designed  wooden  head.  The  particular  si»  I  have  in  mind  runs 
about  8H  inches  above  the  top  of  the  cross-arm.  Hie  malleable  casting 
is  made  about  9/lS-inch  in  diameter  and  it  has  an  enlargement  on  tiw 
head  with  a  thread  cut  upon  it.  We  screw  upon  that  a  wooden  thimble, 
in  some  cases  treated  with  oil  or  parolBne.  It  is  screwed  down  on  this 
-enlarged  head,  and  that  acts  as  a  cushion  for  the  portion  of  the  glass  or 
insulator.  As  to  mechanical  tests,  we  And  that  this  insulator  will  break 
with  about  1000  pounds  of  side  stress,  which  we  look  upon  as  very  satis- 
factory- A  side  stress  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  wire  is  as  much  as  the 
-ordinary  p(de>line,  properly  guyed,  will  stand. 

Secretary  Bell:  The  hour  of  adjournment  is  now  slightly  overdue,  so 
that  we  will  bold  any  further  discussion  that  there  may  be  on  this  paper 
Friday  morning,  at  which  time  will  be  taken  up  the  paper  by  Meairs. 
Xelly  and  Buifker.    Upon  motion,  the  Section  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  MORNING   SESSION,   SEPTEMBER   16. 

TJhaibuah  Scott:    The  work  of  the  morning  will  begin  with  the  reading 

of  the  paper  postpmied  from  yesterday,  that  of  Mr.  Kelly  and  Ml.  Bunker. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  HIGH-TENSION  TRANS- 
MISSION jUJD  methods  MITIGATING  THEM. 


BY  J.  F.  KELLY  AND  A.  C.  BUNKER. 


In  discQSEiDg  tiie  oondifcions  which  affect  and  limit  the  oon- 
etaots  and  operation  of  high-tension  Unea,  preBEureB  of  over  30,000 
Tolts  and  lines  of  over  50  miles  in  length  onlj  wiD  be  ooneidered. 

The  usoal  relatione  between  voltage  and  length  of  line,  namely, 
"  1000  volts  per  mile,"  or  "  the  preesnre  in  thousands  of  volis 
equals  one-third  the  number  of  mdle^"  cannot  be  applied  g^ierally 
until  all  sources  of  interruptions  are  taken  into  account,  so 
that  the  length  of  transmission  does  not  altogether  determine 
the  voltage  to  be  used,  for  a  voltage  as  high  as  possible  vill  be 
used  and  its  value  be  determined  from  local  and  climatic  condi- 
taans. 

These  will  be  the  principal  factors  in  the  design  of  any  line,  as 
all  the  other  constants,  except,  perhaps,  the  kind  of  cooducbor,  are 
interdependent  npon  them.  Since  there  is  always  some  doubt  as 
to  the  successful  maximum  operating  voltage  which  these  con- 
ditions will  permit,  and  just  how  the  line  will  be  affected,  it  is 
well  so  to  design  the  atep-up  and  step-down  apparatus  that,  with- 
out eeriously  affecting  its  capacity,  several  voltages,  sey  30,  40,  50, 
and  60  kilovolts,  or  even  higher,  can  be  obtained  at  will.  This 
arrangement  will  permit  the  power  to  be  transmitted  with  the 
highest  possible  voltage,  and  the  causes  which  prevent  the  use  of 
the  next  higher  pressure  can  be  studied  and  overcome  if  possible. 
As  a  new  plant  is  usually  started  with  a  load  less  than  its  capacity, 
there  will  be  no  serious  decrease  in  the  efficiency  by  this  method  of 
experimenting. 

The  principal  causes  of  interruption  of  the  supply  of  power  in 
the  past  and  at  the  present  time  are :    Open-circuit,  grounds,  short- 
circuits,  and  other  circuit  changes  which  produce  osciliatioiu. 
13S91 
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These  are  direcUy  and  in^rectly  traceable  to  weak  insulators, 
lightning,  defectiTe  pins,  burning  of  poles  at  the  ground,  etonns, 
and  to  a  class  i^hich  might  be  called  unezpeoted  sources.  All  the 
above  may  not  be  oommon  to  one  locality,  but  all  may  exist  on  a 
EiDglfT  system.  It  may  be  said  that  where  the  quality  and  design 
of  the  apparatus  and  accessories  for  the  genenbing  and  sub-sta- 
tione  have  been  selected  with  regard  to  their  Tequiremente,  and 
where  such  are  afterward  intelligently  handled,  almost  the  eniare 
list  of  troubles  which  are  at  the  present  time  affecting  the  con- 
tinuity of  power  service,  may  be  credited  to  the  line. 

In  designing  a  transmissioiL  line,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  careful  study  of  local  and  climatic  oonditions  should  be 
made  in  order  that  all  the  facts  and  data  bearing  on  these  and  their 
probable  effects  may  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  one  traaemisnon  line  for  voltages 
over  30,000  will  not  give  continuoue  service  except  when  ideal 
climatic  conditions  exist.  There  is  one,  and  poa^bly  two,  plants 
that  have  given  contiimous  servioe  tor  more  than  a  yeex,  with 
two  circuits  each,  and  with  climatic  oonditions  better  thaJi  gen- 
erally exist.  It  is  believed  that,  in  some  localities,  even  with  du- 
plicate linee,  the  best  insulators  obtainable  at  pres^it,  and  with 
perfect  circuit-breakers,  the  maximum  voltage  which  would  per- 
mit continuous  operation  or  delivery  of  power  would  be  40,000 
volts,  or  poeMbly  60,000  volts  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence. 

The  selection  of  the  line-ineulabora  depends  entirely  upon  the 
voltage,  mechanical  strength  required,  and  the  localities  thuough 
which  the  line  passes,  more  particularly  the  latter,  as  lines  have 
been  operated  at  45,000  volts  with  two  or  three  typee  and  uzes 
of  insulators  in  as  many  different  sections.  The  design  of  the 
insulators  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  smallest  amount  of  still-air 
space  and  the  greatest  accessibility  for  wiping  by  hand.  Fog  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time  or  intermittent  with  soil,  faotKwy,  or  car- 
dust  is  one  of  the  surest  causes  of  trouble,  and  reduces  probably, 
to  the  greatest  extant,  the  effective  commercial  size  and  value  of 
insulators.  Upom  examining  a  large  number  of  insulators  whioli 
had  to  be  removed,  it  was  found  that  the  dust,  with  which  they 
were  coated,  was  thickest  in  the  still-air  spaces,  and  was  as  thick 
on  the  vertical  as  on  the  horizontol  surfaces.  It  has  been  found 
that  where  insulators  were  subjected  to  fogs  or  dust  alone  (except 
eca-fog),  the  same  number  of  troubles  did  not  occur  as  when  both 
appeared  together.    Where  insulators  are  covered  with  dust  parts 
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of  each  year,  it  has  been  neceesarj  to  abut  down  tiie  cincuit  from 
one  to  time  times  during  the  dust  season  to  wipe  them  clean. 
This  can  be  done  while  in  postion  and  wiihoat  disturbing  tliem 
unless  they  are  fonud  to  be  danuged. 

The  fact  that  insolaitorB  are  BucceBsfnllj  tested  for  high  voltage 
b^ore  the;  are  put  up  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  they  will 
iwi  canse  any  trouble  wh«i  on  ihe  line.  Ineul&tois  whidi  were 
tested  ioT  120,000  volts  water  test  for  one  minute  have  given 
trouble  in  less  than  a  month  after  being  placed  on  a  40,000-volt 
line.  Other  -^pee  wiiich  had  stood  40,000  volta  waiter  test  for  five 
minutes  have  been  known  to  be  unsatisfactoiy  for  13,000-volt  city 
(overhead)  service,  tiiough  this  would  not  hold  in  every  city.  The 
greatest  value  oi  electrical  test  for  inGuktors  before  being  used  is 
to  detennise  whether  the  various  parts  are  homogeneous  and 
whether  th^  have  been  properly  cemented  together. 

If  en  insulator  was  made  up  of  three  separate  pieces,  each 
having  bera  tested  for  say  80,000  volts  before  cementing,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  completed  insulator  will  stand  240,000  volts 
or  even  1SO,000  volts.  The  striking  distance  of  the  completed 
insalator,  together  with  the  quality  and  manner  of  cementing,  de- 
termines very  largely  the  final  test  voltage,  even  though  they  have 
EufQcient  creepii^  surface  for  a  higher  voltage. 

In  cementing  a  large  number  of  insulators  together,  it  was  noted 
that  the  percentage  broken  down  under  test  could  be  reduced  al- 
most one-half  by  a  little  more  care  in  the  method  of  cementing. 
When  insulators  are  glazed  together  at  the  factory,  a  uniform 
insalator  should  be  obtained.  The  oooditions  for  tmnsmiseion 
are  very  good,  if,  for  continuoos  use,  1  per  cent  of  the  insulaitors 
does  not  have  to  be  replaced  each  year.  Taking  a  circuit  having 
12,000  insulators  installed,  there  would  be  at  least  120  renewals 
each  year.  Each  poor  insulator  is  liable  to  cause  a  disturbance  or 
interruption,  and  the  system  might  be  subjected  to  an  average  of 
10  per  month. 

If  some  seasons  of  the  year  are  more  severe  on  insulators  than 
others,  tiiere  may  be  more  than  30  cases  of  trouble  per  month. 
It  has  be^i  observed  that,  where  insulators  were  giving  tronble  on 
«  line  operating  at  40,000  volts,  reducing  the  pressure  to  30,000 
volts  did  not  produce  a  like  or  immediate  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  insulators  broken  per  month.  The  total  number  remaining 
seemed  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  weakened  condition,  and  would 
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oontiiiae  to  break  down  »tter  th«  liDe-preerare  waa  reduced,  tiiongh 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  Iweakage  per  month  vbs  leas. 

The  difficnlties  of  taking  care  of  lightning  discbarges  increase 
mnch  more  rapidly  than  the  line-preesur^  for  the  reason  that  any 
disturbance  or  di&nge  in  circuit  oosditione,  produced  by  getting 
rid  of,  or  disaipating,  a  cbaige  in  a  circuit  having  high  voltage 
and  high  inductive  and  capacity  reactances,  may  set  up  oscillations 
which,  if  not  serious  to  appamtua,  are  disastrous  to  regulation  and 
eerrice.  YariooB  oombinatioDa  and  multipleB  of  low-Toltage  types 
of  airreeters  have  been' used,  but  where  these  have  not  had  the 
|m>per  addition  ot  a  reeistancfl,  tiiey  have  seldom  failed  to  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  whem  the  particular  stroke  or  circuit  change 
occurred.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  same  arrester  could 
not,  without  special  adjustments,  be  used  on  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
cuii^  and  that  arreeters  performing  their  funotion  for  a  lightning 
stroke,  or  taking  the  kick-back  from  a  short-circuit  opening,  when 
a  given  number  of  generators,  length  of  line,  or  tmiisformero  were 
in  drcait,  would  not  bo  operate  for  another  number  of  generators, 
transformeni,  or  length  of  line.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
increased  inductance  in  circuit  obtained  from  a  smaller  number  of 
generators  or  transformers,  to  a  longer  length  of  line,  to  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  aj-c  in  opening  the  short-circuit^  or  to  any 
number  together  of  these  oonditions.  Where  a  remstance  is  used 
with  any  type  of  arreeter,  iu  order  to  kee>p  tho  value  of  current 
which  would  flow  over  the  ajreeters,  to  a  given  percentage  of  the 
load-current,  the  amount  should  be  such  that  five  or  six  times  the 
normal  impressed  voltage  can  be  taken  care  of. 

A  modified  form  of  the  Sianens'  arrester  has  been  used  on  cir- 
coite  up  to  ^0,000  volts  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  when  they 
were  correctly  adjusted  for  the  different  portions  of  the  circuit, 
and,  where  a  resistance  was  placed  in  series,  the  voltmeter  cards 
were  not  painted  badly  when  lightning  or  a  short-circuit  occurred. 
This  design  can  be  grtatly  improved,  and  no  doubt  would  give 
very  good  results  and  thoroughly  protect  connected  trai>fi&>rm^«. 
Their  low  cost,  ease  of  construction,  and  their  outdoor  service- 
ability are  points  in  their  favor. 

Perhaps  the  moet  rehable  arrester  is  one  consasting  of  an  in- 
ductance and  c<HideDsanc;e  in  parallel,  so  that  any  frequency  varia- 
tion from  the  normal  would  cause  a  certain  value  of  currmt  to 
flow.  This  type,  immersed  in  oil,  would  be  rugged,  and  oould 
easily  be  adjusted  for  any  position  of  t^e  circuit. 
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One  of  the  best  means  of  diseipatang  en  induoed  charge  oi 
stored  energy  in  a  line  is  bj  having  a  diatributed  load  along  the 
circnit.  If  this  load  has  a  gronnded  nevtral,  the  effect  of  a  lif^t- 
ning  stroke  will  be  greatly  reduced  and  more  easily  taken  care  of 
by  the  regular  arresterB.  The  star-connected  line  with  grounded 
neutral  has,  however,  some  disadvantages  of  equal  importance, 
which  should  be  oarefully  considered  before  beang  adopted. 

In  practice,  next  to  troubles  from  lightning,  ahort-circntts  on 
long  lines  of  low  ohmic  and  high  inductive  and  condensive  react- 
ances produce  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  is,  therefore; 
necessary  to  use  occeesoiry  apparatus  which  will  discharge  the 
circuit  between  wires,  aa  well  aa  between  circuit  and  ground.  This 
point  should  not  be  loet  sight  of  in  the  selection  of  arresters,  and 
in  their  connection  to  the  circuit.  When  a  line  is  ahort-circuited 
from  any  cause,  there  is  a  meh  of  current,  the  value  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  impressed  voltage  and  the  impedance  of  the  cir- 
cuit up  to  the  point  of  the  short-circuit.  When  this  current  ie 
suddenly  interrupted,  the  voltage  induced  depends  upon  t3ie  con- 
stants of  the  circuit  and  increases  in  value  with  I3ie  lengtii  of 
circuit,  distance  between  wires,  the  amount  of  inductance  of  the 
connected  apparatus,  the  inductance  of  the  rupturing  arc  and  its 
duration,  the  impressed  voltage,  and  the  instaotaneons  value  of 
the  current  when  the  short-ciroait  is  opened.  This  induced  volt- 
age will  be  small  or  of  little  importance  if  the  short-circuit  is 
opened  at  or  near  the  zero  value  of  the  current.  In  operation,  in- 
duced voltages  have  been  observed  when  opening  a  40,000-volt 
lOO-mile  line  when  ehort^ircuited,  of  from  2i  to  6  times  the 
normal  voltage,  as  measured  by  the  length  of  air-gap  broken  down 
by  the  kick-back.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  some  point  of  the 
system  usually  suffers;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  discharge  or  arc 
across  some  point  of  the  line  or  transformer  terminals,  a  punctur- 
ing of  transformer  coils,  break-down  of  insulatorsy  the  destruction 
of  lightning-arresters,  or  some  other  like  effect.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  circuit  is  put  out  of  service  unless  efficient  arresters  are 
used.  The  foot  that  there  is  not  more  damage  do>ne  than  would 
seem  likely  from  the  voltages  observed  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
property  of  solid  dielectrics  of  withstanding  momentarily  very 
high  voltages  and  which  would  be  punctured  in  an  interval  of 
time,  j:\ir  having  the  property  of  breaking  down  immediately 
upon  the  application  of  the  proper  voltage  for  the  gap  ia  the 
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probable  reeson  vliy  these  manifeetations  more  commonly  occur 
in  air,  from  tenniQale,  and  around  other  dielectrics. 

The  troubles  from  tiie  charring  of  woodMi  pine  were  dne  to  the 
continual  leakage  of  cuiremt  over  dust-coated  insulatora.  In  some 
localities,  piM  wonld  last  only  from  one  to  three  months.  This 
was  entirely  corrected  by  placing  a  metal,  short-circuit  around  the 
pin.  Molding  at  the  thread,  which  is  often  noticed  where  the 
line  passes  through  a  mareh,  can  be  prerented  only  by  the  use 
of  a,  metal  pin.  Several  lines  have  now  been  equipped  with  steel 
pins  and  no  new  troubles  have  developed,  but,  on  tJ»e  contrary',  a 
decided  decrease.  It  would  seem  that  for  large  high-pressure  liuos 
steel  pins  should  he  used  exclusively.  Their  initial  ooet  is  from 
one  and  a  half  times  to  twice  the  price  of  wooden  pins,  though 
cheaper  in  the  end.  Soft  lead  givee  better  results  for  the  thread 
than  any  compositian.  The  moulds  should  be  made  so  that  enough 
lead  can  be  used  to  extend  a  little  way  below  the  bottom  of  the 
thread,  as  this  will  give  a  good  bearing  to  the  insulator  over  ana 
above  that  obtained  from  the  thread.  This  will  greatly  add  to  the 
mechanical  strength  of  the  insulator  and  of  the  line,  as,  with  the 
ordinary  pin,  the  insulator  is  the  weakest  element  of  the  line. 
Precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  the  thread  portion  short 
enough  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  insulator. 
This  will  prevent  the  tops  being  forced  off  when  the  insulators 
are  put  on  the  pins,  and  will  allow  a  firm  seat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  thread. 

The  service  given  by  wooden  pole-line  constructiMi  is  subjected 
to  interruptions  from  ^ling  and  burning  poles,  due  to  decay, 
freshets,  forest  or  graee  fires,  the  large  number  of  insulated  points:, 
and  from  the  necessary  short  length  of  the  poles.  The  decay  of 
poles  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  continual  inspection  and  care  after 
they  aare  up.  The  idea  that  poles  of  the  right  kind  of  wood  for 
the  soil  can  be  placed  in  the  ground  and  last  for  10  or  20  years 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  and  costly  repairs.  One  6-year-old 
redwood  line,  with  butts  treated  before  raising,  had  to  have  33  per 
cent  stubbe.  Another  redwood  line,  untreated,  had  to  have  10 
per  cent  stuhba  in  three  years.  Another  line  of  untreated  cedar 
poles  required  35  per  cent  stubbs  in  six  years.  In  long  lines  and 
even  in  some  short  ones,  soils  may  be  found  that  have  an  entirely 
different  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  same  wood. 

Engineers  are  many  times  prevented  from  buying  poles  at  the 
proper  time  to  have  them  cu^  on  account  of  the  interest  charge 
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on  the  cost  of  the  poles  an'd  erection,  from  the  time  the  polee  are 
paid  for  to  the  time  when  the  viree  are  strung.  The  freight  and 
hauling  charges  on  from  one-foniih  to  one-third  more  weight  will 
oSset  a  large  amonnt  of  the  intereftt  charge.  The  reKult  ia  that 
the  polea  are  pnt  in  green  and,  unless  they  are  afterward  treated, 
decay  will  begin  in  a  ahort  time.  If  it  is  poaeible  to  obtain  aea- 
Boned  poles,  their  life  will  be  much  increased  by  thoroughly  treat- 
ing the  buttfi  before  raising  than  by  any  subaequent  single  treat- 
ment. When  green  poles  are  used,  no  treatment  should  be  given 
before  raising,  but  the  butts  should  be  treated  after  the  first  dry 
season,  and  retreated  every  second  or  tlurd  season  after,  this  de- 
pending npon  tJio  material  used  ajid  condition  in  which  the  pole 
is  found.  There  are  on  the  market  several  kinds  of  treating  ma- 
terial which  are  showing  good  results.  This  after-treatment  oon- 
sists  in  digging  away  the  earth  from  the  pole  for  about  18  ins. 
below  ground-line  and  treating  this  surface,  together  with  that 
18  ins.  above  ground-line,  after  the  decay  and  eartii  have  been 
cleaned  off.  The  old  ground-line  should  then  be  changed  by  bank- 
ing earth  np  around  the  pole.  The  cost  of  this  treatment  varies 
from  $0.60  to  $1.00  per  pole,  depending  upon  the  Nation  of  the 
polee  and  the  kind  of  material  used. 

At  the  same  time  the  butts  are  treated,  the  pole-top^  gain 
cracks,  and  ends  of  the  arms  under  the  dead  cireuit  should  be 
painted.  This  is  the  best-known  method  whereby  wooden  con- 
struction, as  a  general  thing,  can  be  made  to  last  the  so-stated  SO 
or  35  yean. 

The  bnming  of  the  poles  at  the  ground  has  been  the  cause  of 
int^Tuptions  even  where  the  line  waa  patroled  twice  a  day,  but 
the  remedy  is  simply  a  question  of  persistence  and  expense  in 
keeping  the  right  of  way  cleared  of  all  growth.  It  nuight  be  noted 
here  that,  even  with  a  generous  right  of  way  kept  cleared,  the 
wind  may  carry  the  heat  from  a  lire  toward  the  line.  Two  cases 
KK  on  record  wheire  the  heat  from  a  forest  Rre  along  a  pole-line 
was  not  great  enough  to  harm  in  any  vray  the  wood  arms  or  poles, 
but  did  cause  large  numbers  of  glass  insulators  to  crack  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  Porcelain  ia  leas  affected  by  heat  than  glass,  and 
probably  would  not  have  caused  as  much  breakage. 

Some  of  the  unexpected  sources  of  trouble  show  how  detailed 
must  be  the  design  and  cate  of  a  line,  and  what  insignificant  and 
harmlese-looking  obj'eots  and  oocurrences  may  cause  the  c<Mnplete 
shut-down  of  a  circuit    After  everything  imaginable  has  been  oon- 
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eidered  and  provided  for,  there  may  still  be  ftocidente.  One  case  is 
koown  where  some  dried  hay  w«8  carried  up  into  a  40,000-7oh  lin^ 
with  tie  result  that  it  waa  Bet  on  fire  and  produced  an  aire  that 
shut  off  the  power.  The  burning  hay,  being  carried  on  by  the 
wind,  did  considerable  damage.  On  another  line,  a  flock  of  peli- 
cans flew  into  the  telephone  circuit  which  was  strung  sevewJ  feet 
below  the  power  wires.  The  span  w«s  »mething  over  600  ft.,  witih 
a  sag  of  19  ft.  The  telephone  wires  were  struck  bo  bard  as  to 
wrap  tbem  aroumd  the  power-circuit. 

Another  ease  waa  where  a  long  piece  of  light  bark  wafl  blown 
several  rods  across  a  42-in.  line,  with  the  usual  result.  On  the 
same  line,  during  one  season,  there  were  three  interruptions,  in  one 
locality,  caused  by  large  birds  getting  across  two  of  the  wires. 

The  falling  out  of  step  of  synchronous  apparatus,  while  not  fre- 
4]uent,  does  happen  and,  unless  the  breakers  operate  [mm^)tly, 
other  apparatus  may  add  to  the  trouble  and  the  circuit  be  opened. 
On  the  other  band,  with  proper  attention  to  fleld  Btrengtha,  syn- 
chronous motors  have  several  times  been  known  to  keep  in  step 
during  temporary  ahoirt-circuita  on  their  connected  direct-current 
generators,  the  direct-current  breakers  being  purposely  set  at  » 
high  current  or  tied  in. 

The  question  as  to  whether  wooden  poles  or  steel  towers  should 
be  used  for  a  given  transmission  will  be  determined  by  the  advan- 
tages of  one  over  the  other  for  the  conditions  to  be  met. 

In  countries  where  wooden  poles  are  plentiful  and  inexpensive, 
it  is  probable  that  every  expedient  will  be  resorted  to  before  steel 
towers  are  used. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  wooden  construction  is,  that, 
in  case  an  insulator  is  broken,  allowing  the  wire  to  come  against 
the  arm  or  pole,  the  burning  which  takes  place  almost  immediately 
in  most  oases  may  continue  for  several  minutes  before  a  blaze  is 
started  which  will  short  the  circuit.  Several  times  it  has  been 
observed  that  from  20  to  30  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  trouble 
was  first  noted  by  the  ammeters  or  telephone  until  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shut  off  the  circuit.  In  one  case  a  40,000-volt  (grounded 
neutral)  wire  lay  on  a  dry  cross-arm  for  several  hours  before  the 
circuit  could  be  shut  off.  and  ait  the  end  of  the  time  the  arm 
was  not  badly  charred.  With  a  duplicate  line,  ample  time  would 
in  moet  case*  be  given  for  changing  from  one  circuit  to  the  other, 
or  to  cut  out  the  affected  circuit,  providing  the  telephone  line  wia 
oporaitive  or  the  men  at  both  ends  recognized  the  difficult. 
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For  the  past  four  years,  engineers  have  tried  to  adopt;  where 
poesible,  steel  towers,  instead  of  wooden  poles,  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting a  large  number  of  line  troublee. 

At  first  thought,  towers  would  seem  to  solve  all  difficulties  pre- 
viously experienced  and  certainly  do  eliminate  a  great  many.  The 
spans  can  be  increased,  so  that  as  few  as  eight  towers  per  mile 
can  be  used  with  safety.  This  would  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  insulators  which  can  be  larger,  and  the  means  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  towers  can  be  quite  elaborate  without  exceeding  the 
cost  of  the  other  construction.  The  height  of  towers  can  be 
greater,  which  will  decrease  troubles  from  wires,  branohes,  and 
other  material  being  thrown  or  blown  atrrose  the  circuit  and  reduce 
the  breakage  of  insulators  from  the  heat  of  forest  or  grass  fires. 
If  galvanized,  or  painted,  occasionaJly,  their  life  would  be  greater 
than  eonld  be  expected  of  wooden  construction. 

Towers  can  be  erected  in  places  even  more  difficult  of  access, 
since  they  can  be  taken  apart  in  pieces  of  lighter  weight  than  a 
wooden  pole.  Th^  would  offer  a  more  or  less  good  lightning  path 
to  ground  which  would  help  to  prevent  the  injury  to  connected 
apparatus,  but  will  no  doubt  subject  each  insulator  to  greater 
strains.  Any  leakage  around,  or  puncturing  of,  an  insulator  will 
mean  tihe  immediate  shut-down  of  the  circuit,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  shut-down  of  the  entire  system,  overload  and  reverse 
circuit-breakers  of  the  best  possible  design  will  have' to  be  used. 

Auxiliary  insuladon  of  sufficient  mechanical  strength  oould  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  insulators  carrying  ihe  conductors,  as  the 
towers  would  be  able  to  carry  considerably  more  weight  than 
wooden  poles  for  the  same  cost  per  mile. 

The  most  economical  design  of  a  tower  Is  not  suitable  for  a  good 
many  places  where  the  line  would  have  to  be  erected,  and  could 
only  be  universally  used  on  a  private  right  of  way.  On  railroad 
rights  of  way,  narrow  county  roads,  village  streets,  etc.,  the  spread- 
ing base  vrould  not  be  allowed,  and  resort  Wt>uld  have  to  be  made 
to  steel  poles,  which  for  the  same  strain  and  height  would  be 
more  expensive. 

The  distance  between  wires  is  usually  determined  from  the 
highest  voltage  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  a  limit,  as 
determined  above.  The  rule  that  the  distance  between  wires  in 
inches  equals  one  and  one-half  times  the  number  of  thousands  of 
volts  is  safe  so  far  as  the  striking,  or  repeating,  distance  is  con- 
cerned, though  to  correct  for  arcs  holding  <Kt  f oi  a  time  after  once 
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established  would  be  impossible.  Where  the  cost  of  erected  polei 
is  high,  or  the  right  of  way  expensive,  two  circuita  per  pole-line 
should  be  used,  &nd,  with  good  wooden  constTuotion,  mechanical 
diiticultiee  would  limit  the  distance  between  wires  bo  at  most 
CO  ins.,  which  would  allow  a  line  voltage  of  aay  60,000  or  60,000. 
This  distance  between  wires  is  For  spans  not  over  150  ft.  to  200  ft. 
Tlie  size  of  wire  is  determined  from  the  load,  voltage,  length  of 
line,  loaaes  allowable,  etc.  Five  per  cent  energy  loes  per  fiO  loilea 
with  60-cycle  frequency  gives  a  line  which  can  be  taken  care  of, 
but  a  smaller  loss  should  be  obtained  where  important  Hghting 
service  is  had  in  connection  with  a  flactuating  load.  On  acooont 
of  the  distance  and  preesnre,  a  char^g  current,  at  no  load,  is 
required  of  the  plant,  which  a-t  60  cycles  and  one  line  100  miles 
long,  or  30  cycira  and  two  lines,  would  require  a  generator  aa 
large  as  3000  Idlowutts,  so  that,  unlees  more  than  this  capacity  had 
to  be  delivered  as  load,  the  system  would  not  be  economical.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  flexible,  this  amount  of  power  would  have 
to  be  carried  over  one  circuit.  The  wire  would,  therefore,  be 
large  enough  for  mechanical  reasons,  and  the  energy  loss  per  in- 
sulator, or  per  unit  length,  would  be  negligible,  except,  perhaps, 
for  voltagee  over  60,000. 

There  is  one  plant  in  operation  which,  if  the  energy  loss  per 
insulator,  or  unit  length,  was  aa  much  as  calculated  from  experi- 
ments, it  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  load. 

In  stringing  the  conductors,  especially  if  &ej  are  of  aluminum, 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  temperature  at  the  time  the  wirea 
are  tied  in.  This  might  seem  to  many  to  be  a  useless  and  tedious 
process;  but  a  set  of  curves  showing  the  sags  for  given  spans  and 
temperatures,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  line  foreman,  will  give 
a  line  good  in  appearance,  and  at  all  times  safe  from  oversttains. 
It  is  not  so  important  to  know  what  the  maximum  sag  for  maxi- 
mum  temperature  will  be,  as  the  maximum  strain  at  lowest  tem- 
(]erature,  with  sleet,  if  any,  taken  into  account.  Aluminum  cables 
are  made  which  are  aa  strong  as  copper  for  the  same  conduotivity. 
When  conductors  are  given  the  proper  sag,  a  given  safe  tension, 
can  be  maintained  for  longer  spans  than  would  ordinarily  be  used 
in  transmission  work.  There  are  a  number  of  spans  over  600  ft. 
in  length,  and  have  been  in  operation  for  two  or  Uiree  years. 
These  have  been  closely  watched  during  wind-storms,  to  see  what 
Reflection  would  be  given  to  the  wires.  Three  aluminum  cables 
7/'8  in.  diamet«r,  600  ft.  span,  19  ft.  sag,  were  deflected  from  30 
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dcgs.  to  4S  iegi.  from  the  vertical  b;  a  vind  that  was  estimated  to 
be  70  milea  per  hour.  All  three  conductors  kept  their  relative 
poeition  when  deflected,  and  there  were  no  perceptible  vavcB  or 
TibratitHis  in  Hk  cables. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  who  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  notice^ 
that  in  longer  speus  there  ia  lesB  tremor,  vihrattone,  or  waves 
passing  over  the  span  when  there  ia  a  wind  Hiaa  when  there  ia 
none. 

All  obBervationa  of  the  writers  show  that,  for  spana  of  600  ft 
at  least,  there  ia  no  tendency  of  the  wiree  to  swing  togetii^  {n 
ordinary  storms.  Tornadoes  would  no  doubt  twist  the  wires  tiH 
getber,  but  that  would  not  be  the  worst  damage  done. 

The  height  of  poles  or  towers  would  depend  upon  the  sag  aqd 
whether  or  not  a  telephone  circuit  was  strung  underneath.  Wi-th 
spans  of  660  ft.,  the  sag  for  aluminum  would  be  about  20  ft.,  aqd 
with  a  telephone  circuit  6  ft.  below,  a  65-ft.  tower  would  give  a 
clearance  below  the  telephone  wires  of  29  ft. 

A  clearance  of  35  ft.  below  the  lowest  power-wiree  is  little 
enough  for  places  where  a  house  or  derrick  is  liable  to  be  takieu 
under. 

The  frequency  to  be  adopted  depends  upon  whether  Hie  power 
is  to  be  supplied  to  already  installed  apparatus  of  a  given  f  requ^cy. 
For  long  Knes,  a  frequency  of  over  60  cycles  will  give  a  regulation 
diflicnlt  to  allow  for.  The  lower  the  frequency,  the  better  will  be 
t^e  regulation  of  a  line  for  a  given  load,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
generator  capacity  required  to  charge  the  lin^  and  the  voltage 
drop  will  more  nearly  approach  the  IR  of  the  circuit.  For  a 
given  line,  there  is  only  one  particular  value  of  current  where 
the  condensance  of  the  line  will  be  neutralized  by  the  inductance; 

KoTK. —  It  ia  frequently  stated  by  Mma  engineer!  that  a  thra-phsM 
circuit  Bhoald  be  atning  with  the  base  of  the  equilttteml  triansle  on  top 
in  order  to  prereut  more  than  one-phue  being  ihorted  hf  wires  being 
thrown  over  the  circuit  and  in  order  that  sjnchronoua  motors  will  continue 
to  operate  until  they  can  be  thrown  on  to  another  circuit. 

If  a  Bketch  ifl  mode  of  either  a  star  or  delta  circuit,  and  a  wire  shown 
across  two  of  the  circuit  wires,  it  will  be  seen  that  ,two  of  the  phases 
instead  of  one  will  be  shorted,  and  that  what  remains  Is  a  modified  single- 
phase,  with  varying  conatants  depending  upon  the  resistance  and  the  swing 
of  the  shorting  wire. 

It  has  been  obeerred,  under  the  conditions,  that  a  synchronous  motor 
will,  if  canying  load,  immediately  fall  out  of  step.  For  mechanical  Tea- 
sons,  it  would  ^  better  to  place  the  apex  at  the  top  in  order  to  reduce  tiia 

Bull  from  the  pole  top,  and  for  electrical  reasons,  it  would  be  as  well,  since 
le  men  in  charge  of  the  line  cannot  be  present  to  select  the  kind  and  length 
of  wire  that  ia  to  be  thrown  over  the  circuit. 
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so  that  this  fact  also  decreases  in  importence.  The  swing  of  the 
■  power-factor  at  the  povier-house  will  not  be  bo  greet  end  the  poiM 
of  maximom  pover-factoT  will  he  nearer  full  load.  For  a  new 
syetem,  or  where  poeuble,  over  30  cycles  shonld  not  be  used. 

With  the  general  use  of  A.  C.  railway  motors,  15  cycles  or  lees 
may  be  adTiseble. 

The  power-wires  of  a  eingle-  or  double-circuit  line  should  be 
transposed  with  reference  to  the  power-taps  and  talking-points. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  transpositione  at  stated  distaneea 
need  Dot  be  made  and  may  not  give  as  good  reeults  as  the  first 
-method.  With  two  circuite,  one  shoald  be  tranfiposed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to,  tiie  other;  although  there  is  one  double-circuit 
line  operating  satisfactorily  as  far  as  the  telephone  is  concerned, 
with  one  of  the  circuits  run  straight  through.  Esperiments  made 
with  a  power-line  without  transpositions  and  a  telephone  trans- 
posed every  fifth  mile  placed  5  ft  below  the  power-wires,  gave  a 
pressure  to  ground  of  from  2100  volts  to  8800  volts  when  the 
line-pressure  was  40,000  volte.  Witi  30,000  volts,  the  telephone 
voltage  to  ground  wsb  reduced  in  the  same  ratio. 

By  giving  the  power-wires  two-thirds  of  a  rotation  between 
power-t<)pe  and  talking-points,  this  voltage  was  not  readable  on  a 
Weston  or  hot-wire  150-volt  voltmeter.  The  induced  voltage  was 
due  to  capacity,  and  in  none  of  the  teets  wof  there  any  measure- 
able  eleotromagnetically-induced  Toltage. 

The  large  number  of  fatal  accidents,  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past  from  the  telephone  circuit  being  placed  on  the  same  poles 
with  and  under  the  power-wires,  would  warrant  a  separate  pole- 
line,  even  if  the  service  were  no  better. 

A  telephone  ia  most  needed  at  times  of  line  diaturbancee,  and 
at  such  times  it  is  rarely  of  service.  The  induced  voltage  on  a 
telephone  circuit,  even  where  power-line  transpositions  are  made, 
when  one  or  more  of  the  power-wires  are  out  or  grounded,  is  high 
enough  to  be  dangerous  to  life  and  to  set  fire  to  adjacent  woodwork. 
The  distance  betwe«i  the  two  circuits  should  be  at  least  6  ft.,  and 
8  ft.  would  be  better.  In  stringing  the  telephone  wires,  the  same 
sag  should  be  given  as  to  the  power-wires.  For  lines  over  50  miles 
in  length,  copper  or  aluniinum  should  be  used  instead  of  the  regula- 
•  tion  No.  9  BB. 

The  question  of  high-tension  switches  and  circuit-breakers  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  operation  of  a  system.  Tbey 
should  be  of  the  most  approved  design  only,  and  placed  at  both 
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ends  of  a  circuit  and  at  intemrediate,  or  crofie-OTW,  points.  All 
poles  of  a  three-phase  switch,  or  breaker,  ebonld  work  together 
and  not  singly.  A  switch  which  tests  satistactohlj  in  ihe  ehop 
may  not  operate  in  service;  bo  that  it  should  be  placed  in  position 
and  opened  10  or  more  times  under  the  most  severe  conditions 
with  which  it  is  likeiy  to  meet,  before  it  is  pronounced  safe.  AU 
breakers  an  J  svitchea  should  be  provided  with  cut-out  switches  on 
each  side,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  of  a  live  circuit  for  repairs. 


Mr.  BnmCEB:  There  wu  %  ■tatement  nude  yMt«rdk7  In  tlie  JlscuMfon 
tba,t  there  was  no  ^ound  for  Brgument  on  tfa<  advantageB  of  iron  over 
wooden  pins.  There  are  some  localitiea  where  wooden  pint  have  no  doubt 
been  «ntirely  BueceBsfuI;'  but  ai  a  general  caee,  I  would  like  to  take  ex- 
ception to  that  stat«ineiit,  becauM  there  are  plants  now  operating  where 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  pins,  and  some  of  the  pins  onlf  laat 
from  one  to  six  months,  until  they  begin  to  bum  or  mould,  while  in  some 
cases  thej  burn  entirely  off  within  that  time.  Th'ere  was  also  another 
statement  made  that  the  burning  of  pins  was  dne  to  the  brush  discharge 
and  charging  current  of  the  pin.  I  suppose  the  charging  current  was  due 
to  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  insulator  itself.  It  was  not  stated 
what  the  brush  discharge  was  due  to,  but  if  there 'was  a  brush  dis- 
charge around  the  insulator  it  was  either  due  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
mlator  was  not  large  enough  for  the  voltage  under  normal  conditions, 
or  else  that  the  insulator  was  covered  with  some  dust  or  dirt.  Now,  in  k 
given  line,  the  pins  are  subjected  to  the  same  static  pressure  at  all  time*. 
Some  of  them  lasted  two  Tears  and  over,  and  have  not  been  changed  yet, 
being  apparently  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  while  in  other  localities  the 
pins  have  been  changed  as  many  as  three  times  in  one  season.  These 
were  wooden  pins,  and  I  might  say  were  made  with  as  great  care  as  pos- 
sible. The  sap  was  boiled  out  of  them,  and  they  were  then  treated  in  oil 
at  about  100  degrees  Centigrade,  so  that  the  insulation  of  the  pin,  when 
new,  was  perfect.  You  could  subject  a  pin  along  its  length  to  60.000 
volts  without  any  effect  and  could  leave  it  there  as  Img  as  desired. 
The  pins  were  of  eucalyptus  wood. 

Hr.  E.  JLaxuBS  Soorr:  When  you  say  "burning,"  what  do  you  meant 
Mr.  BcnKKB:  When  you  put  an  insulator  on  a  line,  using  wooden  pins, 
and  everything  is  new  and  clean,  there  is  no  discharge  or  sound  from  it; 
but  after  it  stands  awhile,  in  certain  sections  yon  begin  to  hear  a  dis- 
charge, and  it  you  watch  the  insulator  at  night,  you  will  see,  up  in  th« 
thread  portiMi  underneath  the  Inside  petticoat,  a  discharge  taking  place. 
This  gradually  be^s  to  bum  the  wood  and  after  a  while  bums  the  pin 
entirely  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread.  Fin  holes  are  at  first  made  but 
after  the  ehar  becomes  general.  It  keeps  getting  deeper  and  deeper  as  a 
regular  burn.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  moulding  and  that  is  a  metal 
pin.  I  am  not  able  to  state  what  would  take  place  where  a  line  crosses  a 
fresb  water  marsh,  but  I  do  know  in  a  salt* water  marsh  that  »  pin  tliat 
Vol.  n  —  M 
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loHtB  liz  monthB  is  ooniidered  to  be  doing  well.  Vbat  rot  or  monld  hu  a 
white  appearance  and  is  veiy  aoft.  When  yoa  take  the  inaulAtor  off,  ^a 
can  very  easily  rub  the  threads  off  with  your  thumb.  The  treated  pin 
appears  to  mould  aa  rapidly  aa  the  untreated  pin.  The  pin*  are  treated 
with  boiled  liuEeed  oil,  after  the  sap  is  boiled  out  and  drying,  then  being 
subjected  to  the  hot  oil,  .but  not  in  a  vacuum. 

Dr.  LouiB  Bell:  In  this  suggestion  of  treating  pins,  I  asked  whether 
they  were  treated  hj  vacuum  treatment,  and  I  regard  thftt  as  of  funda- 
mental importance.  You  can  boil  even  a.  thing  so  porous  as  a  coil  of  wire, 
in  insulating  material, —  for  instance,  melted  parafSne — until  you  geC 
black  in  the  face  and  give  up  in  despair,  and  then  take  it  out  and  tlie 
insulation  will  not  have  thoroughly  penetrated.  Put  that  same  coil  of  wire, 
in  vacuo,  in  hot  insulating  material,  and  you  see  the  gases  rush  out  of 
the  thing,  and  the  whole  surface  of  it  foams  for  minutes.  After  that  is 
over,  the  insulation  has  a  chance  to  creep  in.  I  therefore  should  ascribe 
some  troubles  to  which  Mr.  Bunker  refers,  to  the  fact  that  although  tike 
pins  were  thoroughly  treated,  apparently,  there  was  no  small  amount  of 
material  which  the  insulation  did  not  fully  penetrate,  so  that  while  it 
would  hold  the  voltage  for  a  while,  the  remaining  air  and  moisture  would 
Botmer  or  later  get  in  their  work,  the  air  helping  the  oxidation  and  the 
moisture  gradually  working  itself  through  the  structure.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  thing  tried  with  pins  which  had  been  very  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly dried,  to  see  whether  the  time  effect  would  take  plaoe  to  the  same 

Mr.  BcNKBB:  On  the  other  hand,  you  take  a  metal  pin  and  put  it  in 
the  same  locality  and  you  would  not  have  any  trouble  at  all. 

Dr.  Bkli.:  Save  perhaps  in  puncturing  the  insulators.  I  approve  at 
metal  pins  from  a  meclianicai  standpoint,  but  when  we  are  fighting  this 
high  voltage  I  think  if  we  can  get  any  insulation  strength  below  the  main 
insulator  on  which  we  depend,  ne  are  so  much  better  off  in  the  desperate 
fight  against  creeping  due  to  atmospheric  moisture  and  to.  dirt  accumu- 
lating on  the  insulator.  If  we  could  have  a  porcelain  pole,  in  other 
words,  we  wouldn't  have  very  much  trouble  in  protecting  insulators. 
The  more  insulating  material  we  get  in  series,  the  lower  potential 
gradient  we  have,  and  the  less  trouble  we  are  likely  to  have.  So  that  if 
it  prove  to  be  possible,  as  I  hope  it  may,  to  use  some  absolutely  non- 
metallie  material  for  the  pins,  we  sliall  be  vastly  better  off  than  If 
carrying  our  ground  to  within  an  inch  or  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  volts.  When  we  do  that,  we  pin  all  our 
faith  on  the  insulators,  and  insulators,  as  we  see  from  tliis  paper,  SMue- 
times  fail;   they  do  so  much  oftener  tlian  we  like  to  have  than. 

Mr.  E.  KiLBUON  Scott :     How  would  jou  stop  the  moulding  of  the  pint 

Dr.  Beu,:  I  do  not  l>eUeve,  with  a  properly  designed  insulator,  the 
moulding  of  the  pin,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  brush  discharge,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  going  to  take  place,  and  I  think  in  an 
irim-pin  line,  particularly  with  iron  towers,  you  are  depending  too  much 
on  the  insulator.  Anything  that  happens  to  that  insulator  means  just 
one  thing  —  a  complete  shut-down,  because  you  have  grounded  the  wbek 
circuit.     As  very  properly  noted  here,  you  can  have  some  troublee  on  « 
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wooden  pole  line  without  e»iuing  that.  And  while  erentually  we  w»j, 
and  probably  will,  use  both  steel  pina  and  steel  towern  very  largely, 
that  being  a.  matter  which  has  to  be  treated  syinptoinatically,  still  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  attempt  to  get  an  iuaulatiog  pin  should  be  abandoned 
»t  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  think  that  with  proper  treatment  of 
the  pins,  and  with  a  properly  designed  insulator  —  in  other  words,  an 
insulator  which  will  bold  back,  as  far  as  possible,  the  brush  discharge  — 
the  matter  of  burning  the  pin,  which  in  some  places  has  been  very  serious, 
is  going  to  take  place  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  At  least  it  ia  to 
be  hoped  so. 

Mr.  BtrKKER:  There  is  one  thing  I  would  again  lilce  to  bring  up  in 
that  connection,  and  that  is  that  when  the  insulator  and  when  the  pin 
ar«  new,  when  they  are  both  clean,  there  ia  no  brush  discharge  that  you 
can  detect,  either  by  sight  or  sound;  the  brush  discharge  only  occurs  later 
«n,  as  the  insulator  becomes  coated  with  either  fog  or  dust.  And  it  has 
been  my  experience  with  all  high-pressure  discharges  of  a  static  nature, 
where  they  were  produced  from  transformers,  that  they  Immediately  set 
fire  to  combustible  material. 

Db.  Bell:  There  is  no  doubt  that  treated  wood  has  Insulating  prop- 
erties of  a  fairly  good  quality.  The  question  is  whether  they  are  perma- 
nent. With  many  transmission  lines,  they  have  been  using  pins  under 
ecmditions  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  trouble,  and  yet  the  troubla 
liaa  not  occurred.  Of  course,  it  the  insulators  are  allowed  to  get  dirty, 
you  will  get  dynamic  discharges  anyhow,  after  a  certain  point,  particu- 
larly if  si^jeeted  to  salt  fog  or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  throwing  away  the  insulation  of  properly  treated  wood,  la  not  a 
thing  wbicb  should  be  done  without  due  cause,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  burning  trouble  has  been  sulGciently  general  as  yet,  to  make  one  feel 
that  it  should  be  thrown  away  without  any  further  attempt  to  improve 
the  4)neation  of  insulating  the  wooden  pine.  We  have  had  wooden  pins 
described  on  several  lines  —  for  instance,  Mr.  Gerry's  —  where  they  have 
been  in  absolutely  successful  use,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  and  it  strikes 
me  that  these  brush  discharges  are  due  very  largely  to  an  imperfect  design 
of  insulator.  Of  course,  where  you  have  dust  storms,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  plants  west  of  tis,  which  coat  the  insulator  with  mud,  or 
with  moisture  which  is  more  or  less  dusty,  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  up 
the  insulatiini  in  any  way.  But  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  very  large  high-voltage  planto  are  using  wooden  pins  successfully,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  throwing  np  the  game  and  depending  on  the  insnla- 
tim  strmgth  of  insulators  alone — which  is  great,  of  course,  but  still 
Is  subject  to  failure  —  ia  an  unwise  proceeding.  I  think  we  want  to 
exhaust  the  possibilitiei  of  an  insulating  backing  for  our  lines  before  we 
abeolnt«ly  thrvw  it  aaide.  I  hold  no  brief  for  wooden  pins  at  all ;  am 
perfectly  wHling  to  use  the  steel  ones  when  I  can  get  them  combined  with 
insulators  that  will  meet  the  requirements.  But  anything  in  the  way  of 
odditimal  precaution  seems  to  me  justifiable. 

Hr.  K.  J.  Neaix  :  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  had  any  use  of 
glass  shields  for  pinsT 

Mb.  BmiKn:    No,  I  hava  never  had  any  experience  with  glass  shlelda. 
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Th«  only  shield  we  did  haVe  wbb  a,  snull  Bleer«  at  the  bate  of  the  pin. 
lliiB  eraclied  off,  haTing  siinply  allowed  the  dust  to  oollect  around  the  pin 
and  prevented  the  rain  cleaning  it  off. 

Db.  Bell:  The  glau  shield  waa  practically  a  pretty  deep  petticoat  that 
Mr.  Gerry  used,  but  it  iimply  protects  from  these  brush  discbai^««.  Under 
the  existing  working  circumstances  ot  the  line  there  Is  no  troubla  from 
that  cause.  The  pin  and  insulator,  whether  steel  or  wood,  must  be  treated 
as  a  single  structure.  The  support  of  the  line  depends  on  the  electrical 
and  mechanical  strength  of  both  those  elements,  and  that  Is  generally  the 
weakest  point  in  a  line,  from  both  standpoints.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Gerry's  immunity  from  trouble  with  pins  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
very  successful  and  careful  Insulator  design  more  than  anything  else. 

Mb.  Bo'eeb:    I  think  It  dua  to  climatic  conditions  mors  than  anything. 

Secretary  Bell:     Possibly. 

Hb.  Neall:  I  think  the  insulator,  mechanically,  which  Mr.  Bunker 
has  in  line,  would  appear  to  you  as  being  the  same  as  Mr.  Gerry's;  be- 
cause the  latter  has  simply  a  steeva  on  which  the  insulator  rests,  while 
the  former  has  a  long  sleere  attached  to  the  insulator  and  the  space 
below  this,  where  the  pin  could  be  exposed,  has  been  covered  with  a  small 
porcelain  sleeve. 

Mb.  Bdnkeb:  Tbey  simply  allowed  the  dust  to  get  In,  and  there  was 
no  way  to  clean  it  out. 

Db.  Bell;  The  absolute  difference  in  experience  between  Mr.  Gerry 
and  yourself  must  have  some  basis.  Both  insulating  systems  were  un- 
questionably built  with  skill  and  care.  The  difference  may  be  purely 
climatic.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Mr.  Qeny,  on  a  very  higb- 
tonsion  line,  has  been  using  wooden  pins  with  complete  success,  so  far  as 
we  can  find  out  from  him. 

Mb.  Bckeeb:  The  result  to  be  obtained  is  the  smallest  number  of 
shutdowns  possible.  Now,  In  a  log  section  we  have  had  as  many  as 
twenty'Six  shutdowns  in  a  month  from  broken  insulators  and  wooden  pins. 
We  have  changed  as  many  as  000  wooden  pins  in  a  month.  When  we 
got  on  the  steel  pin  the  number  of  line  troubles  was  greatly  reduced. 
The  voltage  is  40,000,  but  even  at  30,000  volts,  if  you  can  get  better 
service  with  a  steel  pin,  that  is  what  you  want  to  use. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Eckabt;  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Bell  if,  with  pins  treated 
by  the  vacuum  process,  he  would  expect  the  trouble  to  arise  from  moisture 
still  in  tbe  pin  or  due  from  outside  conditions,  from  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. 

Db.  Beu.:  I  should  expert  tbe  trouble  would  largely  come  at  first  from 
the  fact  the  insulating  material  had  not  worked  thoroughly  into  the  pin ; 
in  other  words,  had  left  it  only  partially  filled.  Second,  from  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  moisture  and  air  remaining  would  gradually  tend  to 
damage  the  insulating  mat«rial  which  had  woriced  In.  In  other  words, 
I  shouldn't  think  it  anything  remarkable  if  some  of  the  moisture,  under 
stress  of  heat  and  cold  and  diffusion  in  time  actually  got  through;  so 
OB  to  damage  the  insulating  propertie*  which  had  been  obtained  initially. 
I  have  never  had  any  chance  to  compare,  on  a  large  scale  the  vacuum- 
treated  pin  with  one  that  Is  merely  boiled,  but  I  know,  from  considerable 
experience  in  forcing  insulation  Into  material  in  general,  indudli^  wood. 
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that  the  vacuum  procew  is  the  only  way  of  getting  all  th«  moist  atr  out 
of  the  pin. 

Ms.  Buttkd:  There  la  another  thing  I  would  lik«  to  menticHi  in  regard 
to  that  point,  and  that  is  the  burning  and  moulding  takes  place  inside 
of  the  insulator  above  the  lowest  contact  of  the  insulator  with  the  wood, 
•o  that  jou  get  reiy  little  oxidation  action  from  the  air.  In  fact  the 
greatest  moulding  is  at  the  top  of  the  phi. 

Db.  Beu.:     Mainly  on  the  thread  where  the  fibers  are  cut  crosswise? 

iia.  Buhkeh;     Yes,  but  It  U  away  from  the  air. 

Secretary  BlXL;     Well,  partially  away  from  the  air. 

Mb.  BuiTSER:  But  at  that  point,  the  threads,  of  course,  are  the  most 
saturated  with  oil. 

Secretary  Bbiz.:     May-be. 

Mr.  Bunebb:  There  is  no  question  of  that.  We  sawed  several  pins 
through  to  see. 

Chairman  Scon:  A  gentleman  who  in  recent  construction  has  con- 
centrated himself  along  the  wooden  idea,  both  in  polee,  pins,  cross-arms, 
braces  and  everything  else,  so  that  everything  is  wood  and  no  metal  at  all. 
is  Mr.  Nunn.  If  he  can  add  something  to  our  discussiiHi  now  we  will 
let  him  have  the  opportunity  for  a  final  word  on  this  question. 

Mr.  P.  N.  NoifR:  The  experiences  of  the  Telluride  Power  Company  seem 
to  show  that  wooden  pins  are  all  right  when  rightly  treated.  The  40,000- 
volt  Utah  transmission  was  put  into  service  in  1S97,  when  16,000  was  the 
highest  voltage  elsewhere  used.  This  was  an  advance  at  one  step  from 
16,000  to  40,000  volU, —  nearly  thrice.  That  transmission  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  se^en  years,  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  is  in  opera- 
tion to-day.  The  same  pins  and  insulators  used  at  the  start  sre  still  In 
use  —  paraffined  locust  pins  and  Provo  type  glass  insulators.  These  have 
since  been  used  everywhere,  and  in  no  known  case  have  pins  been  burned 
cr  replaced,  except  on  account  of  broken  Insulators  or  the  severest  salt 
storms.  The  insulator  has  been  criticised  in  all  quarters,  and  its  un- 
deniable success  has  been  attributed  to  the  paraffined  pin.  Now  that  pin 
is  said  to  be  bad.  The  ProVo  insulator  is  certainly  inferior  to  those  now 
generally  used  for  40,000  volts.  It  was  designed  in  the  day  of  16,000 
volts  maximum.  Theae  later  and  better  insulators  represent  the  advance  of 
•even  years  in  insulator  development.  The  Provo  insulator  was  known  to 
be  inadequate  to  use  with  metal  pins;  hence  they  were  used  with  wooden 
pins  impregnated  with  psraOine  by  the  fallowing  method,  previously  de- 
vised and  since  used: 

Clear,  straight-grsined  locust  pins  are  stirred  for  six  to  twelve  hours  in 
vats  of  hot  parafhne  at  150*  C.  and  then  kept  submerged  during  slow 
cooling.  If  the  pins  are  green,  the  boiling  must  begin  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, be  slowly  raised,  and  be  continued  much  Icmger  than  it  dry;  but 
no  matter  how  dry  they  may  be,  water  vapor  will  be  freely  liberated  for 
some  hours,  this  part  of  the  treatment  being  little  more  than  a  method  of 
kiln  drying.  While  slowly  cooling,  however^  the  condensation  of  water 
vapor  remaining  in  the  wood  provides  a  most  perfect  "  vacuum  process  " 
which  sucks  in  the  still  liquid  parafflne.  If  a  sliver  be  removed  from  the 
center  of  a  pin  treated  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found  well  filled  with 
paraffins. 
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On  one  occaaion  during  n  aevere  atoim  following  a  long  period  of  drj 
weatbet,  p&rtial  grounds  developed  upMi  a  *ection  of  line  npplied  ^rith 
iDRulatoTB  from  «  certain  ahipment  which  had  been  improperly  annetded. 
After  the  Btonn,  over  60  brolcen  ineulators  were  remored,  jret  no  inter- 
ruption had  occurred  and  few  pina  liad  been  burned.  According  to  the 
reaulta  of  a  laboratory  teat,  published  a  few  yeara  ago  by  a  prominent  in- 
eulator  nuuiufactuTeT,  the  entire  capacity  of  the  Pravo  plant  should  not  I>e 
sufficient  to  aupply  leakage,  current  to  half  ita  lines  in  bad  weather.  Yet 
the  facte  are  that  lealcage  haa  never  )>een  appreciable.  Wooden  pina  are 
said  to  bum  with  slightest  leakage,  yet  brush  discharge  haa  rarely  been 
visible,  and  then  only  when  insulators  and  pins  have  been  heavily  coated 
by  salt  storms,  and  no  difSculty  lias  been  met  frtHU  burned  pina.  These 
salt  storms  are  believed  to  be  as  severe  as  any  sea-coast  apray,  and  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  serious  trouble  would  be  met  upon  the  coast 
with  properly  paratSned  wooden  pins. 

Hb.  BtTKKXB:  Just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  mentitm  in  r^^rd  to  the 
last  remark,  and  that  ia  that  where  we  removed  several  wooden  pins 
we  put  the  same  insulators  back  onto  the  steel  ones  without  experiencing 
any  trouble.  My  argument  in  regard  to  the  iron  ovef  the  wooden  pins  is 
simply  as  a  general  case.  I  agree  with  yon  and  Mr.  Qerry  that  in  a  great 
many  localities  wooden  pins  are  all  that  eould  be  desired,  but  in  other 
localitiee  aomething  elae  will  have  to  be  dcme,  either  in  the  treatment  of 
the  pin  or  the  use  of  steel. 

Ur.  £.  LunmunsoN :  I  should  like  te  aak  if  for  all  voltages  wooden 
pins  are  uaedt 

Cbaibuait  SootT;  I  think  I  am  right  In  saying  that  both  kinds  of 
pins  are  uaed;  that  in  general  wooden  pina  in  work  that  would  be  called 
transmiaaion  work;  sometimea  where  the  wirea  are  heavy,  iron  pina  are 
used.  One  difficulty  with  the  pin  on  the  higher  voltage  ia  that  they 
need  to  be  large  and  cmsequently  the  metal  pin  is  especially  desired  on 
account  of  its  strength,  and  in  high-tension  work  the  pole  lines  are  out 
over  the  mountains  and  sometimes  have  longer  spans,  so  that  the  diffi- 
eultiea  of  construction  and  inapection  are  greater  than  with  the  low- 
voltage  lines  which  are  not  ao  long.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
wooden  pina  are  generally  uaed  for  the  lower  voltage  work  where  th^ 
can  be  used.    That  is  the  preference. 

Ma.  LaitDTiiANSOR ;  If  you  have  a  line  of,  aay  S0,000  volts  and  If  ao 
insulator  broke  down,  have  you  found  danger  from  touching  a  poleT  I 
have  heard  that  a  man  has  been  killed  who  touched  the  wire  vrith  a  wet 
ladder,  and  I  think  if  we  have,  say,  S0,000  volta  between  two  wires, 
and  if  an  insulator  breaks  down  and  the  wire  then  touches  the  wooden 
pini,  that  the  leakage  can  be  ao  great  that  a  man  who  touchea  a  pols 
can  be  killed  by  it. 

Ua.  NuxN:  No  one  haa  ever  been  aeriously  injured  in  that  way.  A 
few  poles  have  been  carbonized  along  a  atreak  down  cme  side  throughout 
their  length.  Leakage  can  be  determined  by  feeling  the  poia  near  its 
bottom. 

Mr.  £.  KiLGimn  Scott  :  Where  you  have  great  depth  of  insulator,  I 
think  pins  made  of  malleable  iron  are  good;  because  they  can  be  mada 
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with  M,  good  broad  ba*e'to  rest  oa  the  craea-arm.  Xhey  might  alto  have 
k  Titrified  Burface.  I  h&ve  eaen  mftnj  articles  of  Bt«el  or  other  metftl  fur- 
nished with  quite  a  thick  coat  of  glase  or  enjjnel  and  th^  could  b« 
dropped  on  the  ground  without  brealdng  the  glaze.  I  should  think  the 
glaie  might  be  of  value  from  the  standpoint  of  insulatitm.  Bearding 
wooden  pins,  I  think  I  can  safeljr  taj  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all 
Europe.  We  are  quite  satisfled  with  steel  pins;  but  then,  of  course,  we 
do  not  have  y o.ot  vary  high  pressures.  As  I  majr  not  have  *an  opportuultj' 
of  referring  to  it  again,  I  may  mention  that  in  some  of  the  British 
colonies,  tbere  is  great  trouble  with  the  white  ant.  If,  in  such  places,  a 
wooden  pole  were  to  be  placed  in  the  ground,  alt  the  inside  wood  would  be 
eaten  away;  Indeed  they  would  think  nothing  of  invading  the  croas-arms. 
The  poles  must,  therelore,  be  ot  iron,  or  be  composite;  i.  e.,  have  an  iron 
■odcet  in  the  ground,  and  only  the  upper  poition  of  wood,  aa  at  Ceuvery 
Falla.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  white  ant  is  capable,  there  ia  a  atory 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  official  who  left  his  house  in  India  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  white  ants  penetrated  the  legs  of  a  table,  and  after 
the?  had  cleaned  them  ont  and  the  table  top,  they  crawled  up  and  ate  the 
inaide  ot  the  fttmlly  bible.  When  the  official  returned,  everything  seemed 
all  right  until  he  laid  something  on  the  biUe,  when  it  went  right  through. 

Mr,  J.  S.  PxcK:  One  thing  struck  me  as  rather  interesting  aa  show- 
ing the  difference  ot  opinion  of  eminent  engineers  on  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  BauDi  told  us  a  couple  of 'days  ago  that  when  you  exceed  00,000  volts 
lightning  prAteetion  need  not  be  conaidered.  Mr.  Bunker  aays  the  diffi- 
enlties  due  to  lightning  discharges  incrcaae  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
line  pressure.  I  would  like  to  aak  Mr.  Bunker  whether  he  haa  ever  tried 
the  arrangement  he  speaks  of  In  hia  paper  —  that  is,  an  inductance  and 
eondenser  in  parallel  with  the  lightning  arrester  and  air  gapsi 

Mn.  BciTKcn:  I  should  have  stated  that  it  has  only  been  tried  in 
laboratory  experiments.  That  is  Dr.  Kelly's  idea  of  an  arrester,  and  it 
has  never  been  put  in  practical  operation.  As  regards  lightning  pro- 
tection, when  the  voltage  goes  up,  I  think  nearly  everybody  will  agree 
that  inasmuch  as  the  impressed  voltage  is  a  function  of  your  troubles, 
the  trouble  is  going  to  increase.  For  instance,  at  26,000  volta  we  would 
have  very  little  trouble  as  compared  with  40,000. 

Mr.  R.  S.  EimoN:  I  think  the  proper  construction  of  Mr.  Banm's  re- 
marks ie,  that  as  lightning  arreaters  had  given  considerable  trouble  at  40,000 
volts,  if  you  attempted  to  go  hi^er  it  would  be  harder  to  make  a  sue- 
oeisful  lightning  arrester.  We  know  we  have  lightning  arresters  that 
are  quite  successful  at  tea,  fifteen,  twenty  thouaand  volts.  Some  may 
have  been  made  that  are  giving  good  service  on  even  higher  voltage;  but 
ft  standi  to  reason  that  when  40,000  give  trouble,  end  considerable 
trouble,  that  if  you  go  to  60,000  yon  are  going  to  have  more.  Now,  Mr. 
Baum  meant  t1)is:  That  with  the  particular  eonditiona  which  we  have 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  severe  lightning  is  very  infrequent,  and  aa  it  does  not 
bottler  US  a  great  deal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  elaborate  ayatem  of 
lightning  arresters.  Therefore,  the  horn  arreeter  haa  practically  an- 
swered the  purpose.  As  we  increase  the  insulation  on  our  whole  system, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  of  course,  with  increasing  voltages,  I 
think  we  shall  have  leaa  trouble  from  lightning,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
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would  be  more  difficult  to  make  «  lightning  arretter  to  t«ke  e»re  of  it  if 
jou  did  attempt  it. 

AlB.  Psck:  I  tbink  the  point  you  made  l»Bt  nas  the  thing  he  had  in 
mlDd  —  tluit  the  lightning  effect  la,  in  a  aense,  conatant  and  that  the 
factor  of  safety  which  you  have  in  a  high -tension  plant  is  such  that  the 
li^tning  effect,  added  to  the  normal  pressure,  is  not  sutRcieiit  to  break 
down  the  i^stem.    At  least  that  is  the  argument  I  thought  be  adraneed. 

Mb.  HdttO!!;  Hr.  Baum  stated  the  otiier  day  when  bis  paper  wm 
being  discussed,  that  no  poles,  to  his  knowledge,  had  ever  been  struck  by 
lightning.  Just  before  Mr.  Baum  was  connected  with  the  company,  the 
Sacramento-Colgate  line  n-aa  atruclc  about  ten  miles,  I  think  It  was, 
from  our  sub-station.  The  transformers  were  connected  at  the  time  at 
both  ends  on  the  high-tension  side,  but  the  low-teniion  sides  were  cut 
out  and  the  line  was  not  being  used.  Two  poles  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  line  la  run  along  a  county  road  which  is  fenced  off  with 
tiarbed  wire,  and  it  tore  all  the  posts  to  pieces  in  the  span  between  the 
two  polea  and  pretty  nearly  consumed  the  barbed  wire,  but  the  line  wim 
on  the  pole  and  the  insulators  were  uninjured.  The  cross-arms  were  all 
■plit  to  pieces  and  lay  in  a  tangled  mass,  about  half  up  the  pole.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  kind  of  a  burn  on  the  line  wire.  Nobody  knew 
anything  about  it  until  we  tried  to  put  current  on  the  line.  As  tbe 
wires  were  together  in  contact,  they  did  not  get  any  chanc*  to  bum  from 
an  arc  and  when  we  sent  a  man  out  he  found  this  mess. 

Mr.  E.  KiLBtTBN  Scxnr:  Of  course,  the  inside  of  the  metal  socket  po)e 
I  referred  to  just  now  is  filled  with  concrete.  White  ants  nerar  crawl 
outside  of  anytliing.  Another  difficulty  which  has  to  be  considered  in  the 
East  is  the  monkey  difficulty.  In  some  cases  these  animals  will  climb 
up  the  poles,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  wind  barbed  wire 
around  tbe  poles.  The  ordinary  spiked  ring  which  deters  a  anutll  boy  or 
a  native  is  of  no  use  with  a  monkey.  Perhaps  some  day  WO  may  be  able 
to  print  danger  notices  in  the  Simian  language. 

Mb.  Neaix:  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  lead  up  to  one  conclusion  that  I  tbink 
has  been  lost  si^t  of,  and  it  is  this;  If  we  could  depend  absolutely  on 
the  insulator,  and  use  metal  pole  construction  throughout,  ws  should 
then  know  exactly  the  weak  points  of  tiie  line,  and  by  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  insulators  and  their  effect  on  the  line  —  such  for  example  as 
their  capacity  effects  at  times  of  line  disturtmncea  —  we  could  anticipate 
the  troubles  more  closely  and  consequently  have  bettor  service. 

Mr.  NuKif:  Without  doubt  metal  pins  will  eventually  be  used  with 
each  successive  transmission  voltage,  but  they  should  be  used  only  when 
that  voltage  and  its  insulator  have  passed  their  experimental  stage.  In 
pioneer  work  insulators  are  always  likely  to  be  worked  to  a  very  close 
margin,  and  then  they  should  be  supplemented  with  treated  wooden  pins. 

CHaiRUAN  Soott:  In  the  remarks  Mr.  Nunn  has  ju^  made  he  has 
struck  the  key-note  of  transmission  work  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
while  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  consider  that  things  are  pretty  welt  es- 
tablished, the  same  word  I  think  will  apply  for  many  years  to  come  — 
pioneer  work.  As  we  branch  into  new  fields  of  high-voltage  work,  we  en- 
counter new  experiences;  new  things,  as  well  as  matters  which  were  of  no 
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coneem  before,  come  up  to  the  first  rank  in  importance.  Take  our  whola 
diBcuMioa  this  morning  and  what  has  it  been?  It  has  been  on  the  in- 
■ulator  ptn,  a  thing  which  a  man  not  familiar  with  the  subject  would 
think  one  el  leaat  conBequence,  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  one  of  the 
vital  pointa;  that  the  dilTerott  methods  of  CDnstruction  and  treatment, 
and  the  experience  which  in  one  place  and  by  one  man  differs  in  many 
ways  from  those  of  others.  Now,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  a 
man  who  has  already  said  in  bis  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  what  I  in- 
tended to  say  at  this  time,  a  man  who  went  ahead  years  ago  and  used 
a  voltage  three  times  that  which  waa  in  cominon  use,  which  sounded 
higher  in  those  days  than  a  hundred  thousand  volts  sounds  now,  a  man 
who  went  ahead  with  a  plant  of  that  kind  and  has  made  it  work,  ^nd  has 
been  cme  of  the  leaders  in  power  transmission  work  in  the  West,  la 
Mr.  Nunn.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Nunn  has  never  been  before  a  technical 
society  before  with  a  paper  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  J  think  that  we 
are  especially  to  be  congratulated  on  having  Mr.  Nunn  at  this  time  present 
a  history  of  this  pioneer  work.  This  Congress  ought  to  deal  somewhat 
with  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  and  future. 

Mb.  BtiNKEB  (cotnmunicated  after  adjournment ) :  There  seema  to  be  a 
prevailing  idea  among  many  engineers  that  a  rainy  or  a  wet  season  is 
something  to  be  feared  in  the  operation  of  a  high-tension  line.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  experience  has  shown  that  fewer  line  troubles  occur  in  a 
wet  than  in  a  prolong^  dry  season,  due  to  the  cleaning  effect  of  the  rains. 
Forty  to  flfty  thousand  volts  have  been  thrown  during  heavy  rains  onto 
long  atretches  of  dead  line  with  no  more  disturbance  than  under  normal 
conditions.  The  first  rain,  however,  after  a  duration  of  dry  or  dusty 
weather  which  has  permitted  the  insulators  to  be  covered  with  dirt, 
causes  increased  leakage  due  to  the  mud  formed.  With  proper  insulators, 
a  wet  eea»on  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  drought,  so  that  wet  pins  have  not 
actually  proven  to  be  a  disadvantage. 

.A  further  cause  of  the  burning  of  wooden  pins  other  than  leakage,  ia 
dne  to  the  fact  that  when  the  insulators  are  coated  with  a  more  or  less 
conducting  material,  they  become  condensers  of  greater  or  less  capacity 
which  reduces  the  value  of  tfae  pin  as  an  insulator.  The  small  contact 
area  of  the  insulator  with  the  pins,  tucreases  the  density  of  current  flow  to 
an  extent  which  produces  heat  enough  to  char  the  wood.  Where  this 
contact  area  is  increased  by  using  a  metal  pin,  or  a  metal  short  around 
the  wood  pin  no  burning  takes  place.  The  use  of  insulating  materials  of 
various  values  in  series  has  the  same  effect  here  as  in  other  places,  where 
it  is  more  commonly  known  and  breaks,  or  tends  to  break  down,  tha 
insulation  having  the  least  dielectric  strength.  These  small  insulator 
condensers  simply  add  t«  the  capacity  of  the  system,  and  if  the  small 
condenser  curroits  can  b«  prevented  from  causing  burning  action  as  t^ 
the  use  of  metal  connections  to  the  supporta,  the  insulation  of  the  line  ia 
thrown  back  where  it  belongs,  namely  to  the  insulator. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Nmra  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Pioneer  Work  of  the  Telluride 
Power  Company." 
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BY  P.  N.  NUNN, 


Dnring  the  vinter  of  1890,  the  year  precediog  the  famoTiB  Frant- 
fort-LauSen  experiment,  apparatus  was  installed  for  the  first  com- 
mercial, high-presaiire,  alternating-cnrrent  power  transmission  of 
the  world.  From  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Telluride  Power 
Company. 

The  mining  district  surrounding  Telluride,  San  Miguel  county, 
Colo.,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  moet  rugged  and  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  Bocky  Mountains;  but  its  inaccessibility  and  the  con- 
sequent cost  of  producing  power  caused  the  financial  failure  of 
many  important  enterprises  in  the  early  days  of  its  history.  The 
statement  made  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  1901,'  that  "For  the  growth  of  its  mining  in- 
dustry, San  Miguel  county  is  indebted  to  the  Telluride  Power 
Transmission  Company  more  than  to  any  other  agency,"  is  home 
out  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  all  of  the  important  mines 
and  mills  of  the  district  are  operated  by  power  furnished  by  this 
company. 

The  Gold  King  mill,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  IS.OOO  ft,,  where 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  steam  power  had  become  prohibitive,  was  the 
first  to  be  operated  by  means  of  this  power.  This  property  had 
been  attached  in  1888  to  satisfy  a  continued  deficit  in  operations. 
Mr.  L,  L.  JJunn,  the  attorney  retained  by  the  owners,  found  that 
this  deficit  was  largely  due  to  the  enormous  cost  of  power,  and  that 
there  would  have  been  a  handsome  margin  if  power  could  have  been 
furnished  at  not  more  than  $100  per  hp-year.  Down  in  a  deep 
gorge  of  the  valley,  over  2000  ft,  lower,  but  less  than  three  miles 
away,  two  mountain  streams  formed  at  their  confluence  the  South 
Fork  of  the  San  Miguel  river,  offering  cheap  and  contiDUOUs  power. 
A  stay  of  proceedings  was  secured;  and,  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
this  power,  cable  drive,  compressed  air  and  continuous-current  elec- 

1.  AnnusI  Reporti  of  the  Treasurj  of  the  United  State*.  Beport  ot  tha 
Director  of  the  Mint,  page  135. 
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tricit;  vcn  all  investigated.  The  limitatioiiB  of  each  veie  apparent, 
while  the  advaotageB  of  alternating  current  and  higher  preeeurea 
became  gradnallj  recognized,  and  a  decision  was  reached  to  attempt 
their  nee.  This  decision  was  due  less  to  the  immediate  saving  in 
copper,  than  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  limitation  of  continnous  current, 
and  faith  in  the  final  success  and  ultimate  BUperiority  of  alternating 
current. 

During  the  investigation  which  followed  and  while  selecting  ap- 
paratus, little  but  incredulity  or  ridicule  was  encountered.  Eastern 
inrestots  in  the  enterprise  were  annoyed  by  predictions  of  promi- 
nent engineers,  and  discouraged  by  their  insistence,  that  the  experi- 
ment would  prove  a  miserable  failure  and  tix  expenditure  go  for 
naught.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  altemating-^nrrent  motor; 
that  oil  insnlators  must  be  used,  and  that  the  line  must  be  fenced  in. 
However,  a  generator  and  a  motor  for  3000  volts  and  of  100  hp. 
each  were  ready  for  trial  in  the  fall  of  1890.  Difficulties  caused 
by  ice  at  40  deg.  below  zero,  by  speed  control  over  unusually  high 
water  presanre,  by  avalanche,  by  blizzard,  by  electric  storms  un- 
known in  low  altitudes,  and  many  other  troubles,  now  generally 
forgotten,  but  then  most  serious,  marked  every  step  of  progress. 
Notwithstanding  all  of  these,  unqualified  success  from  the  Mgin- 
ning  caused  gradual  and  constant  growth,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  Telluride  company  and  its  allied  industries  have  six  power 
stations  and  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  line  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Montana. 

Following  its  pioneer  power  transmission,  it  made  practical  ex- 
periments as  early  as  1895  with  pressures  which  have  never,  even 
yet,  been  exceeded,  and  for  three  years  it  operated  commercially  the 
highest  pressure  transmission  of  the  world.  Thus  the  record  of 
its  work  becomes  an  important  chapter  in  the  historj'  of  power 
transmission;  but  it  must  readily  be  seen  that  the  limit  of  this 
paper  precludes  the  possibility  of  describing  all,  or  even  a  sub- 
stantial part,  of  its  pioneer  work. 

The  initial  installation,  purchased  through  Mr.  F.  B.  H.  Paine, 
comprised  a  generator  installed  in  a  rough  cabin  upon  the  site 
of  iie  preaait  Ames  station  and  belted  to  a  G-ft.  Pelton  wheel 
under  330  feet  head,  and  a  motor  at  the  mill  S.6  miles  distant. 
The  two  were  identical  Westinghouse  single-phase  alternators  of 
100  horse-power,  the  largest  then  made.  The  generator  was 
separately  excited,  while  the  motor  was  self -exciting.  Each  carried  a 
IS-part  commntator  and  was  slightly  compounded  through  current 
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transfonners  upon  opposite  spokes  of  the  annatore.  The  latter 
were  ironclad  or  "  T  "-toothed,  wound  with  12  simple  coils  in  cella 
o(  f  ullerboard  and  mica.  Switcht>oards  were  matched  and  shellaced 
pine  sheathing,  and  the  bases  of  instniroenta  were  dry  hard  wood. 
Only  voltmeters  and  ammeters  were  used,  both  of  the  solenoid  and 
gravity-balance  type,  in  black-walnut  cases  with  window-glass  fronts. 
Circuits  were  closed  with  jaw  switches  and  opened  by  arc-light 
plngB.  The  line  carried  two  No.  3  bare  copper  wires,  mounted  upon 
short  Western  Union  eroBs-arms  and  insulators.  The  copper  cost 
about  $700,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  for  continnous 
current. 

The  main  motor  was  brought  to  synchronous  speed  by  a  single- 
phase  induction  starting  motor,  which  received  its  current  at  full 
line  voltage.  The  current  taken  was  more  than  full-load  current 
of  the  main  motor.  This  starting  motor,  even,  required  starting  by 
hand,  its  torque  being  zero  at  starting,  and  so  feeble  at  low  speeds 
that  when  cold  it  could  only  with  the  greatest  difKculty  be  persuaded 
to  pull  up  to  speed  its  belt  and  loose  pulley.  Nor  could  it  at  speed 
start  the  main  motor  without  help,  and  even  then  it  became  so  hot 
that  its  short-circuited  secondary  frequently  burned  cut. 

Another  motor  of  50  horse-power  was  soon  added.  While  in  other 
respects  similar  to  the  first,  this  motor  was  intended  to  be  self-start- 
ing, with  armature  and  Held  in  series  through  a  current  trans- 
former; and  on  account  of  its  frightful  dashing,  it  was  fitted  with 
a  special  eight-part  commutator  of  non-arcing  metal.  This  feature, 
however,  proving  a  failure,  was  soon  replaced  by  a  separate  starter. 

The  need  of  a  wattmeter  or  power-factor  indicator  not  having 
Ijeen  at  that  time  recognized,  the  motor  field  charge  was  adjusted  for 
least  main  current.  This  current  was  accepted  as  having  unity 
power  factor,  and,  therefore,  as  the  measure  of  actual  power. 

Everything  was  extremely  simple  from  water  wheels  to  mofoia ; 
and,  except  for  lightning,  the  plant  ran  smoothly  and  steadily  30 
■days  and  more  without  a  stop.  The  report  made  in  the  East  by  as- 
sociates of  the  enterprise  that  at  Tellnride  100  horse-power  waa 
being  successfully  tranpmittcd  nearly  three  miles  over  No.  3  copper, 
wires  with  less  than  5  per  cent  loss,  was  received  with  the  utmost 
incredulity. 

During  the  autumn  of  1898,  a  60O-hp  generator  of  the  same 
characteristics  was  installed,  and  a  250-hp  motor  for  the  mill  on 
Bear  Creek,  10  miles  from  the  generator.  Early  in  1894,  a  50-hp, 
and  during  the  fall,  a  75-hp  motor  were  placed  in  Savage  Basin,  14 
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miles  from  the  power-house.  The  former  was  soon  replaced  b;  a 
100-hp  motor,  and  in  1895  a  100-hp  motor  waa  set  up  at  Pandora. 

Except  as  to  size  these  motors  were  sabetantially  identical.  The 
250-hp  motor  was  badly  designed,  and  the  pole  pieces  were  of  cast- 
iron.  Its  starting  motor  was  insufficient,  and  was,  therefore,  soon 
replaced  by  one  having  split-phase  secondary  with  external  resist- 
ances. Marble  with  brass  trimmings  replaced  wooden-base  inatru- 
ments,  and  such  elegance  demanded  highly-polished  slat  switch- 
boards of  paraffined  oak.  Imposing  marble  rheostats  were  mounted 
at  Bwitcliboarda  like  keyboards  upon  grand  organs.  Fuse  blocks,  the 
only  protective  device,  became  marble  slabs  with  duplicate  alumi- 
ni3m  strips.  The  first  synchrophone  came  with  the  75-hp 
equipment. 

Owing  to  its  altitude  and  geographic  position,  the  Telluride  dis- 
trict is  peculiarly  subject  to  atmospheric  disturbances.  Over  100 
distinct  discharges  have  been  counted  within  a  single  hour,  and 
lightning  caused  more  discouragement  than  any  other  obstacle,  A 
neighboring  continuous-current  plant,  transmitting  a  little  more 
than  a  mile,  carried  several  extra  armatures ;  and  even  then  it  was 
so  frequently  compelled  to  close  down  during  the  daily  storms  of 
the  rainy  season,  that  the  company  was  eventually  bankrupted.  The 
alternating  plant  might  have  suffered  a  similar  fate  had  it  not  been 
for  its  "  T  "-toothed  armatures  and  replaceable  ooila,  eight  of  whicli 
were  successively  burned  out  and  replaced  on  one  motor  within  a 
single  week.  To  get  a  coil  into  place,  and  its  o&k  keys  driven  home, 
required  such  bending,  clamping,  and  pounding  as  inevitably  re- 
sulted in  injury  to  insulation,  and  only  by  the  greatest  care  could 
replaced  coils  be  made  to  stand  a  test  adequate  to  the  3000  volts  em- 
ployed. For  protection  from  lightning,  several  types  of  manufac- 
tured arresters,  then  various  original  devices  were  tried,  ending 
with  a  simple  gap  in  series  with  a  score  or  more  of  fuse  blocks  in 
parallel,  arranged  about  a  radial  commutator  switch,  turned  from 
point  to  point  as  the  fuses  were  bbwn  by  successive  discharges. 
From  the  first  these  conditions  caueed  the  greatest  apprehension  as 
to  the  commercial  success  of  electric-power  transmission,  until  Mr. 
Alexander  iT.  Wurts,  during  a  stay  of  several  months  with  the  com- 
pany, gave  the  protection  of  the  now  well-known  non-arcing  arrester. 

No  transformers  were  used  between  machines  and  line,  the  largest 
transformeis  at  first  being  2-kw,  or  40-ligbt.  Aside  from  the  effects 
of  lightning,  even  to-day  3000  volts  upon  the  winding  of  small  high- 
speed armatures  requires  first-claes  insolation.    Fi«queat  grouuda 
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were  prercnted  b;  deep  insulating  foondationi  of  paraffined  wood. 
To  prevent  short-circuits  within  the  coils,  their  cells,  jnst  before 
placing,  were  poured  full  of  shellac,  and  the  entire  armature  after- 
ward baked  for  several  davs.  By  this  means  the  50-hp  motor  ran 
a  full  year  without  trouble  in  a  room  dripping  with  moistura 

A  lighting  transformer  received  in  1891  was  rated  st  5  kilowatts. 
Theretofore  tranflfonncra  had  been  rated  in  lights,  and  generators 
in  horse-power.  This  tranaformer  was  immersed  in  engine  oil,  and 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  company's  history.  Lightning  frequently 
punctured  it,  causing  its  fuses  to  blow,  but  without  other  apparent 
injury.  It  remained  in  service  for  years.  All  others  were  soon 
likewise  immeriied.  Four  600-light,  dry  Stanley  transformers,  pur- 
chased in  1892  for  lighting  Telluride,  were  broken  down  by  the 
thunder  storms  of  the  following  spring.  When  repaired  these  also 
were  immersed  in  engine  oil,  and  gave  no  further  trouble  during 
the  three  jreara  they  remained  in  service. 

Alternators  were  paralleled  at  Telluride  in  the  spring  of  1893, 
and  thereafter  they  were  so  operated  with  full  load  upon  the  smaller 
and  regulation  upon  the  larger  machine. 

Manipulation  at  switchboards  or  at  brushes  involved  direct  hand- 
ling of  3000  volts,  a  rather  high  switchboard  pressure  even  now.  It 
was  a  rule  that  every  attendant  keep  one  hand  in  his  pocket  while 
working  with  the  other.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  during  these 
years  no  loss  of  life  and  but  few  accidenfs  occurred. 

There  being  no  other  circuit-breakers,  it  was  necessary,  when  a 
motor  dropped  out  of  step,  to  break  the  circuit  with  the  single  arc- 
light  plug.  This  always  drew  a  heavy,  vicious  arc,  which  on  the 
big  motor  frequently  held  to  the  full  length  of  the  6-ft.  cable, 
and  then  sometimes  required  a  vhifl  from  the  attendant's  hat. 
When  not  broken  promptly  it  frequently  involved  the  entire  switch- 
board and  shut  down  the  plant. 

Duties  of  this  nature  required  considerable  skill  and  cool  heads, 
and  in  order  to  operate  the  plant  continuously,  night  and  day,  15 
or  80  competent  attendants  were  required.  To  fit  young  men  for 
these  positions  a  course  was  arranged  during  which  they  were  taught 
something  of  machinery,  of  shop-work  in  metal  and  wood,  and  of 
wiring,  insulating,  and  repairing,  while  receiving  such  assistance  in 
daily  study  as  conditions  permitted.  A  technical  library,  including 
the  electrical  papers,  and  a  conveniently-fitted  t«eting-room  were  al- 
ways open.    Each  student  was  then  given  a  short  laboratory  course 
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in  grapbic  treatment  of  altemating-cnrreot  theory.  This  b  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Byetematic  effort  made  by  &  corporation  to  train 
its  employees  for  responsible  positions. 

Although  the  plant  as  a  vhole  ves  an  nnqnalified  commercial  snc- 
cega,  no  explanation  need  here  be  made  as  to  why  it  was  replaced  by 
the  induction  system  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  perfected.  This 
marks  the  limit  of  the  most  extensive  single-phase,  synchronous 
plant  ever  operated.  With  but  one  or  two  motors  its  operation  was 
not  difficult;  but  each  motor  added  to  the  system  brought  increased 
demand  for  cate  and  ^ill.  The  causes  of  difficulty  were  not  under^ 
stood  then  as  now,  nor  was  the  effect  of  power  factor  fully  appre- 
ciated. Lack  of  both  wattmeters  and  power-factor  indicators  left 
the  adjustment  of  field  charges  to  the  judgment  of  the  operators. 
The  power  factor  of  each  motor  being  dependent  not  only  upon 
its  own  adjustment  but  upon  that  of  all,  the  closest  attention  and 
co-operation  were  necessary,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  simplicity 
of  operation  .of  induction  motors.  Disturbances  due  to  starting 
motors  were  especially  trying;  and  the  unqualified  success  attained, 
notwithstanding  defects  of  apparatus  and  system,  is  attributed  now, 
far  more  than  then,  to  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  operators  in 
this  new  and  fascinating  field. 

The  Tesla  system,  substituted  for  the  synchronous  in  1896,  com- 
prised two  600-kw,  60-cyele,  600-voIt.  two-phase  generators,  direct 
connected  to  wheels  under  6O0  and  900  feet  head,  respectively,  and 
an  equal  capacity  of  raising  and  reducing  transformers  and  of  two- 
phase,  220-volt  induction  motors.  The  12  100-kw,  step-up  trana- 
formera  were  connected  in  pairs,  two-phase — ^three-phase,  for  three- 
phase,  10,000-volt  transmission.  These  transformers  were  worth- 
less; all  broke  down  within  a  year,  and  one  or  more  were  always 
undergoing  repairs.  Break-downs  occasionally  caused  sufficient  ex- 
plosion to  lift  a,  cover,  or  splash  the  oil.  The  woodwork  soon  be- 
came saturated,  and  hot  metal  from  the  near-by  main  fuses  fre- 
quently started  fires,  endangering  the  wooden  power-Louse.  A 
masonry  transformer-house  in  two  compartments  was,  therefore, 
constructed,  and  into  it  the  transformers  were  moved, —  this  being 
the  first  known  case  of  isolation  of  oil  transformers  on  account  of 
fire  risk. 

The  power-house  at  Ilium,  pitnated  six  miles  below  Ames  on  the 
same  stream  and  using  the  same  water,  was  built  in  1900,  and  con- 
tains one  1300-kw,  revolving-field.  General  Electric  generator,  di- 
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rect  connected  to  two  impulse  wheels  under  500  feet  head.  Trans- 
mission lines  extend  both  to  the  Ames  station  and  to  points  of  dis- 
tribution, providing  the  insurance  of  duplicate  transmiBsioD.  Any 
section  of  line  can  be  cut  out  for  repair,  or  either  power-house  shut 
down,  without  interrupting  the  service.  Junctions,  other  than 
generating  and  distributing  points,  are  equipped  with  open-air 
switches,  mounted  upon  standard  line  insulators  and  operated  from 
platforms  aimilatly  insulated,  and  have  proven  invaluable. 

Jnnction-houaee  at  distributing  centers  provide  for  a  branch 
line  to  each  customer,  which  is  equipped  with  switches,  fuses,  and 
ft  set  of  five  record-making  instruments  —  a  voltmeter,  S  am- 
meters, and  2  wattmeters.  The  power  company  thus  securen 
upon  its  own  property  a  continuous,  accurate,  and  satisfactory 
record  of  each  load. 

The  long  spans  crossing  canyons  and  divides  surrounding  Sav- 
age Basin  may  be  worthy  of  note.  Those  divides  are  bare  ridges 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  ft.,  inaccessible  in  winter  and  swept  by 
frequent  snow  slides.  Spans  up  to  IISO  ft  are  used  in  order  to 
reach  safe  points  for  supports.  A  number  of  these  supports,  al- 
though simple  and  inexpensive,  have  stood  for  years  without  repair. 
The  longest  span  is  of  Xo.  1,  hard-drawn  copper,  supported  by 
■J-in.  plow-steel  cable,  both  being  carried  by  the  same  insulators. 
The  deflection  is  approximately  35  ft.  on  a  slope  of  31  deg.  An- 
other is  of  g-in.  soft-iron  cable  1120  ft.  long,  and  has  been  in 
service  five  years.  A  tiiird,  660  ft.  long,  is  of  hard-drawn  copper 
only,  having  25  ft.  deflection.  The  strain  insulators  in  all  cases 
are  a  series  of  the  usual  line  insul^tars  and  pins  upon  a  longitudinal 
arm  hinged  to  permit  adjustment  to  span  motion.  They  are  sim- 
ple, inexpensive,  and  entirely  successful. 

A  10,000-Tolt,  underground  transmission  was  put  in  operation  at 
the  Gold  King  mine  in  1896.  Power  was  carried  throngh  an  unused 
tunnel  1300  ft.  long,  upon  bare  copper  conductors  12  in.  apart 
on  standard  line  insulators,  to  a  deep  mining  hoist  equipped  for 
electric  power.  The  tunnel  was  always  dripping  with  water,  but 
no  trouble  was  experienced  during  the  several  years  of  operation, 
although  slight  brush  discharge  or  halo  was  at  times  observed. 

An  interesting  installation  to  which  power  is  furnished  is  that 
of  the  well-known  Gamp  Bird,  Limited,  near  Ouray.  Nineteen 
motors  and  rotaries,  in  sizes  up  to  150  kilowatts,  drive  crushers, 
Huntingtons,  concentrators,  compressors,  pumps,  and  hoists,  ag< 
gregating  in  all  about  1000  kilowatts.  Two  undergronnd  transmis- 
VoL.  11  —  27 
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sions,  each  a  mile  in  extent,  are  in  operation.  Continnous  cnrrent 
at  650  Tolta  from  tvo  rotaries  and  a  650-ampere-bour  storage  bat- 
tery operate  three  deep-mine  hoists  of  ISO  horee-power,  and  an  in- 
staUation  designed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Rnffner,  now  engineer  of  the  Ftah 
department,  makes  nee  of  the  alternating  current  tranEmitted  at 
10,000  volts  through  paper-insulated,  lead-covered  cable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .operating  two  50-hp  pumps. 

The  Buccess  of  the  original  plant  prompted  the  manager  of  the 
company,  Mr.  L.  L.  Nunn,  to  institute  a  search  for  other  water 
powers  in  the  West,  finding  as  a  result  that  sneh  powers  were  very 
remote  from  available  markets,  requiring  mnch  longer  transmis- 
sions than  theretofore  nsed.  Voltages  higher  than  from  10,000  to 
16,000  were  not  in  commercial  nse,  and  were  rogarded  as  merely 
problematical;  but  two  important  water  rights,  already  acquired 
in  Utah  and  Montana,  would  have  been  worthless  at  such  pres- 
sures. Mr.  Nunn,  therefore,  determined  in  1895  to  undertake  at 
Telluride  an  experimental  transmission  at  higher  voltages,  to  he 
installed  and  operated  as  a  practical  test  for  power  purposes,  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  problems  peculiar  to  long  distances 
and  high  pressures. 

Two  identical  75-kw,  oil-insulated  transformers  were  installed 
in  the  autnmn  of  1895,  one  at  the  Ames  station  and  the  other 
at  the  Gold  King  mill.  They  were  designed  for  pressures  varying 
from  15,000  to  60,000  volts  by  convenient  steps.  A  separate 
pole  line  was  equipped  with  three  circuits  of  different  character- 
istics, upon  three  types  of  insulators. 

Measurements  with  many  special  instruments  were  made,  em- 
bracing the  different  voltages,  styles  of  insulators,  conductors,  and 
distances  between  them,  and  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  various 
phenomena  met  at  every  step.  Observations  upon  a  wide  range  of 
atmospheric  conditions  were  made  by  means  of  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  apparatus  at  either  end  of  the  line.  The  com- 
meroial  feasibility  of  high  pressures  was  demonstrated  by  the  buc- 
eessful  operation  of  the  Gold  King  mill  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  at  pressures  from  30,000  to  nearly  60,000  volts,  as  well  as  by 
continuous  elecbification  for  nearly  a  month  during  dry  weather, 
of  a  three-mile  telephone  circuit  upon  telegraph  insulators,  at  pres- 
sures rising  from  10,000  to  40,000  volts. 

The  change  of  the  system  from  single  to  polyphase  terminated 
actual  transmission  experiments.  The  reducing  transformer  was 
moved  to  the  station,  and  another  equipment  designed  for  polyphaae 
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tests  was  ordered.  The  remaining  time  was  devoted  to  open-circuit 
losses,  and  to  the  verification  of  measurements  previously  made. 
This  work  continued  until  August,  1897,  when  construction  was 
begun  upon  the  Provo  plant. 

Much  of  the  data  obtained  from  these  experiments  was  incom- 
plete, requiring  caution  in  its  use,  due  largely  to  the  time  and 
study  required  in  solving,  step  by  step,  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties met  at  every  stage  of  the  work.  However,  that  much  of  value 
was  obtained  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  successes  at  Provo.  Suffi- 
cient had  been  learned  to  warrant  tiie  commercial  adoption  for  the 
first  timie  of  40,000  volts, —  nearly  thrice  the  voltage  of  any  previous 
plant;  to  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  transformers  which,  after 
seven  years'  continuous  operation,  are  still  in  daily  service;  to 
determine  the  design  of  the  Provo-type  insulator,  the  method  of 
line  construction,  distance  between  wires,  and  the  importance  of 
wave  form,  and  to  make  possible  this  great  advance  in  long-distance, 
high- voltage  transmission. 

This  experimental  work,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  foregoing 
facts,  wae  begun,  carried  on,  and  finally  utilized  by  the  Tellnride 
company  in  the  regular  and  necessary  course  of  its  growing  busi- 
ness; yet  it  must  be  added  that  important  services  were  rendered 
by  Mr.  V.  G.  Converse,  under  whose  direction  the  transformera 
had  been  designed  and  constructed,  and  who  participated  throngh- 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  work  during  all  the  experiments  with 
actual  high-pressure  transmission,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Balph 
D.  Mershon  in  the  elaborate  instrumentation  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice, including  a  notably  ingenious  method  of  reading  high-ten- 
flion  losses  upon  low-tension  circuits,  devised  by  him  and  used  in 
substantiating  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier  measurements;  also  that 
different  types  of  insulators  were  contributed  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric and  the  Westinghouse  companies  and  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Locke  on 
ftceonnt  of  their  friendly  interest  in  the  work,* 

The  original  plant  at  Provo  contained  two  750-kw,  60-cycle,  800- 
Tolt,  three-phase  General  Electric  generators,  direct  connected  at 
300  r.p,m.  to  twin  horizontal  turbines  under  135  ft.  head ;  a  six- 
panel  Wagner  switchboard,  two  banks  of  oil  transformers,  and  two 
outgoing  circuits.  All  contents  thus  in  duplicate  were  assembled  in 
two  complete,   independent   units,  designed   for  operation  inde- 

2.  An  fnterestinc  account  of  this  work  and  eorae  of  the  technical  resulta 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Mershon'i  report,  quoted  in  a  paper  rend  by  Mr. 
•  C.  F.  Scott  before  the  A.  I.  B.  E.  at  the  Omaha  meetiDg,  July,  ISOS. 
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pendently,  or  in  parallel,  at  both  Mgh  and  low  pressure.  Prior  to 
the  power-factor  indicator,  a  device  which  answered  a  somewhat 
similar  purpose  was  installed,  consisting  of  a  wattmeter  on  the  low- 
pressure  paralleling  bus  with  current  coil  in  one  bos  and  ehnnt 
across  the  other  two.  This  indicated  cross-current,  and  was  used 
in  the  adjustment  of  field  charges.  Transformers  were  each  of 
250  kilowatts,  800  to  40,000  volts,  star-connected  at  both  high  and 
low  pressure,  with  neutrals  grounded. 

Triple-pole  air-switchea  and  4-ft.  fuses  formerly  connected 
each  bank  of  transformers  with  its  transmiseion  line.  One  form 
of  air-switch,  opening  6  ft,  contained  no  metal  except  conductors, 
and  was  composed  entirely  of  paraffined  wood  and  rawhide,  with* 
out  porcelain,  glass,  or  other  insulator.  Others  were  sliding  frames 
carrying  line  insulators. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  the  tranemission  comprised  a 
single  32-mile  line  to  one  receiving  point  at  Mercnr,  where 
the  arrangement  was  similar  to  that  at  the  power-house,  save 
that  two  reducing  transformers  were  connected  two-phase  —  three- 
phase,  grounded  neutral,  for  230-volt,  two-phase  induction  motors. 
The  ProTO-Eureka  line,  43  miles  long,  carries  seven-strand  alumi- 
num cable  equivalent  to  No.  4  copper.  The  Enreka-Mercur  cross- 
line,  28  miles  long,  equivalent  to  No.  5  copper,  was  added  to  com- 
plete the  triangle  thus  formed  and  permit  cutting  out  either 
of  the  three  sides  without  interrupting  service. 


The  Logan  plant  was  completed  in  1901,  containing  two  1000-kw, 
revolving-field  alternators,  direct  connected  at  400  levolutionB  to 
double-discharge  twin  turbines  under  212  ft.  head.  This  plant 
is  connected  with  the  Provo  system  by  duplicate  lines  over  100 
miles  long,  passing  the  cities  of  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake.  The  Provo 
and  Logan  plants  aie  thus  operated  in  unison  through  nearly  200 
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Fig.  4. —  Lo.no  span  at  camp  bibd  divide. 
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miles  of  tranemissiOD.  Distributing  poiots  at  Mercnr,  Eureka, 
Bingham,  Salt  I^ake,  and  Frovo  are  also  junction  points  of  the 
duplicate  lines,  equipped  with  switches  in  each  incoming  line,  as 
well  as  in  cironit  with  the  transformers,  so  that  in  case  of  threatened 
trouble  the  patrolman  can,  without  delaj,  have  his  section  cnt  off 
for  immediate  repair  without  intemipting  service. 

The  three  conductors  of  each  traMmission  form  an  equilateral 
triangle  76  ins.  between  wires,  carried  by  a  7-ft.  cross-arm  and 
the  top  of  the  pole.  Extra  long  pins  raise  the  insulators  from  6  to 
13  ins.  above  cross-arms,  are  of  selected  locust,  kiln-dried  and  im- 
mersed from  6  to  12  hours  in  hard  paraffine  at  150  deg.  C.    Cross- 


Fio.  7. —  Pbebent  aUtwood  pole  oonBTBOcnoir. 

arms  are  of  Oregon  fir,  kiln-dried,  and  soaked  in  boiling  bitnmen. 
Those  upon  the  first  line  were  attached  in  the  usual  manner  with 
metal  braces.  The  burning  of  crose-arms  and  poles  on  account 
of  broken  insulators,  during  prolonged  wet  weather,  occurred  most 
frequently  at  these  braces.  When  the  next  lines  were  built  in 
1899,  treated  wooden  braces  were  substituted,  with  results  so  favor- 
able that  all  metal  braces  were  soon  replaced.  It  was  still  observed, 
however,  that  even  light  leakage  seemed  to  concentrate  around  the 
lag  bolts,  carbonizing  the  wood  and  finally  loosening  the  bolts. 
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For  the  TjOgan  lines  of  1900  and  all  later  lines,  therefore,  the 
croBB-arms  were  mortised  through  the  poIeB  and  wedged  and  pinned 
vith  hard  wood  —  thus  discarding  all  metal  except  conductors. 
This  comtniction  was  originated  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Woodhouse,  who, 
upon  the  close  of  the  high-pressure  experimental  work  in  Colorado, 
of  which  he  had  charge,  became  and  still  is  superintendent  of  the 
TTtah  department.  It  has  proved  amply  strong,  not  ezpenelTe,  and 
dnring  the  four  years'  operation  of  the  400  miles  thus  constructed 
very  few  poles  have  been  burned. 

Provo-type  glass  insulators,  designed  by  Mr.  V.  G.  Converse, 
have  been  used  throughout.  Many  have  broken,  but  these  have 
usually  shown  the  effects  of  guns  or  stones.  In  fact,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  breakage,  except  in  one  lot  improperly  annealed, 
clearly  due  to  either  internal  or  dielectric  stresses.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  wherein  any  other  insulators  could  have  done  better,  unless 
bullet-proof.  ColJege  laboratory  tests  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, leakage  tosses  are  inappreciable  except  during  severest 
storms,  and  then  not  serious  where  insulators  are  unbroken.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Utah  climate  is  favorable.  During  the 
rainy  season  it  is  as  wet  as  any,  and  the  alkali  dust  of  the  so-called 
salt  storms  is  as  trying  as  sea-coast  spray.  At  times  dense  volumes 
of  this  impalpable  dust  from  the  Great  Desert  are  accompanied 
by  clouds  or  fog.  In  this  damp,  sticky  state  the  dust  completely 
covers  to  a  conaidemble  depth  the  under,  as  well  as  the  upper,  sur- 
faces of  insulators,  as  well  as  poles,  cross-arms,  and  pins.  Over 
these  surfaces  streamers  gradually  creep  until,  meeting  at  the  pole, 
they  break  into  an  arc,  like  that  which  was  photographed  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Baker,  the  line  patrolman  at  Mercur,  and  which  has 
several  times  been  published.  A  quick  turn  of  the  generator 
rheostat  at  the  critical  instant  breaks  the  are  without  interrupting 
service  of  induction  motors. 

The  arrangement  of  power-houses  and  transmissions  already 
described  is  such  that  the  opening  of  paralleling  switches  may 
resolve  the  system  into  a  single  transmission  from  100  to  nearly 
iOO  miles  in  length  with  a  generator  at  each  end,  yet  side  by  side. 
If  one  generator  be  reversed,  synchronized  as  a  motor  with  tie  other 
and  loaded  by  its  water  wheel,  any  length  of  transmission  may,  by 
manipulation  of  a  paralleling  switch,  be  alternately  cut  in  and 
out  between  them.  Since  switchboards  and  instruments  are  con- 
nected, meaeuremente  made  are  immediately  comparable.    In  this 
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manneT  losses  and  power  factor  may  be  measured,  and  the  cot- 
rectiTe  effect  of  charging  current  observed. 

Solid  aluminum  wire,  first  used  in  1898,  was  slightly  alloyed 
to  increase  strength,  but  proved  worthless,  hreaking  repeatedly  with 
square,  glass-like  fractures.  It  was  at  once  replaced  with  commer- 
cially pure,  seven-atrand  cable,  still  in  use.  Similar  cables  have 
generally  been  employed  for  subsequent  lines,  while  spans  bare 
been  sucoeasfully  increased  to  180  and  200  ft,  with  lees  deflection 
than  usual  with  copper. 

The  ezperienoe  with  oil  transformers  for  10,000  volts  at  Tellu- 
ride,  and  the  refusal  of  manufactnireis  to  -  give  any  guarantees 
whatever  for  other  transformers  for  higher  preesures,  led  the 
Telluride  company,  when  undertaking  this  40,000-volt  transmiBsion, . 
to  manufacture  its  own.  The  first  equipment  was  made  at  the 
Wagner  Company's  works  under  designs  and  supervision  of  Mr. 
Converse.  The  later  ones  were  made  by  the  Converse  Transformer 
Company.  When  erected,  the  oil  in  the  tank  and  the  transformer 
in  an  oven  were  slowly  raised  to,  and  then  maintained  during  24 
hours  at,  a  temperature  of  125'  deg.  C  The  transformer  was  then 
immersed  in  the  oil,  and  both  continued  at  the  same  temperature 
for  a  further  24  hours. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  fire  risk  due  to  oil  transformers, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  large  nomber  of  these 
high-pressirre  tranaformers  used  during  the  past  seven  yean, 
chiefly  in  isolated  sub-stations  containing  much  wood  and  seldom 
visited,  all  but  four  are  still  in  operation;  that  these  fonr  were 
destroyed  by  fire  of  doubtful  origin,  and  that  only  one  transformer 
has  required  repair  other  than  change  of  oil. 

The  plant  at  itTorris,  Mont.,  designed  and  constructed  in  1901, 
by  Mr.  0.  B.  Suhr,  Superintendent  (now  resident  engineer 
of  the  Ontario  Power  Company),  contains  at  present  two  low- 
speed  1000-kw  units.  A  duplicate  transmission  of  60  miles  con- 
veys power  to  the  city  of  Butte.  These  lines,  as  well  as  both 
raising  and  reducing  transformers,  were  designed  for  the  use 
of  40,000,  60,000,  or  80,000  volts.  Longer  pins  are  used  than 
in  TTtah,  and  conductors  form  a  triangle  of  108  ins.  While 
producing  the  present  limited  amount  of  power,  and  awaiting 
a  suitable  insulator,  the  lower  voltage  has  been  used. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Prove  plant- — the 
first  transmission  at  more  than  16,000  volts  —  while  undertaken 
materially  in  advance  of  the  art,  and  not  exempt  from  its  share 
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of  troublee,  has,  nevertheless,  been  full;  sncceseful  as  a  finan- 
cial venture,  and  not  without  value  in  the  progrees  of  the  science. 
Long  periods  of  perfect  operation,  monotonous  in  their  nnevent- 
fulness,  have  proven  beyond  question  the  bucccbb  of  high  pres- 
sures foT  long  distancee.  The  new  and  larger  power-house  at 
Olmsted,  at  the  mouth  of  Provo  Canyon,  completed  this  sea- 
son, is  modem  in  every  detail.  It  contains  three  3600-hp  gen- 
erators, operating  under  340-ft.  head.  Air-Bwitchee  and  fuses 
are  everywhere  giving  place  to  oil-switches  with  time-limit  au- 
tomatics, and  constant  reconstruction  to  meet  its  increasing  de- 
mands keeps  the  system  as  a  whole  abreast  of  present  practice. 
Thus  The  Telluride  Power  Company,  while  again  and  again  a 
pioneer  in  power  transmission,  must  not  be  associated  alone 
with  the  experimeDtal  methods  of  early  days,  but  may,  in  the 
future,  be  found  still  engaged  in  progressive,  practical,  pioneer 
work. 

DiacneaioM. 

Wn.  BuHKgB;  There  Is  one  point  I  would  like  to  Ksk,  If  I  may,  and  that 
is,  hem  large  a  wire  could  be  used,  for  mechanical  reaaons  entirely,  on  that 
c-ntire1;  wooden  conatTuctiont 

Mb.  Svus  :  The  construction  used  In  Utah  is  considered  safe  (or  wire* 
up  to  No.  3  0  or  4-0.  That  in  Montana,  designed  for  80,000  volta,  em- 
ploy* pins  too  long  for  such  large  bIms.  By  adapting  the  dimensions  and 
design  of  both  pins  and  cross-armB,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  all-wood 
construction  suitable  for  any  site  of  conductors.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  ehow  that  the  paraffine  permeates  the  pins.  A  i"  x.  i'  piece  of  oak  sev- 
eral feet  long  has  been  permeated,  as  shown  by  chemical  teata  upon  a 
nliver  taken  from  its  center.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  UBual  method  of 
boiling  in  paraffine,  but  while  requiring  care  and  exactness,  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  method  previously  described.  The  40,000-volt  circuits 
from  the  Provo  power  house  pass  through  the  wall  in  bushings  consisting 
merely  of  double  flesite  tube  within  paraffined  oak  tubes  G  feet  long,  hav- 
ing 1-1/2-inch  walla.  The  bushings  are  fully  exposed  and  during  storms 
are  always  dripping,  yet  have  never  given  trouble.  The  all-wood  switch 
mentioned  has  four  feet  of  paraffined  oak  between  40,000-volt  wires. 

Mr.  HuitPHBET ;  I  would  like  to  aak  whether  the  poles  have  ever 
been  treated  —  that  is,  the  top  of  the  poleT  Pins  have  been  treated,  cross- 
arms  have  been  treated,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  practical  to  treat  the 
upper  ten  feet  of  the  pole,  rather  than  to  abandon  the  wooden  construction 
and  go  in  the  steel-pole  construction  altogether.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
that  has  ever  been  tried! 

Mb.  Nunr:  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  paraffine  poles,  but  tbey 
have  been  treated  to  some  extent  with  hot  bitumen,  especially  at  their 
tops  and  upper  pin  hole*. 
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Chaiuiah  Scott  :  Three  veekt  ago  UhImj  1  spent  a  moat  profitable 
and  pleaunt  day  in  the  ProTO  power  houae  at  Olmetead,  which  Mr.  Nunn 
hat  deecribed  to  lu.  Hr.  Nunn  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  higb- 
tetuioiL  wiring,  hj  running  the  bigb-tenaion  wire*  through  fibre  tubes. 
ThiB  makes  a  remarkably  neat  and  compact  construction  lor  the  high- 
Toltage  work.  The  whole  power  house  and  its  Burroundings  are  laid  nut 
in  a  very  excellent  way.  There  is  at  this  plant  excellent  provision  for  the 
young  men  who  are  in  attendance  at  the  power  houss. 

Mr.  Nmnt:  In  tbe  early  days,  when  every  synchronous  motor  required 
two  or  three  attendants  for  its  24-hoar  serriee,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  opportunity  for  non-technical  but  bright  young  men  to  learn  enough 
about  the  apparatus  and  sufllcient  of  the  subject  generally  to  fit  them  for 
these  positiona.  The  training  begun  at  that  time  has  never  altogether 
passed,  a:id  there  has  ever  since  been  something  in  the  way  of  a  student 
course.  In  connection  with  the  new  plant  at  Olmsted,  special  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  way  of  quarters,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  a 
gymnasium  for  extending  this  feature  and  for  giving  it  a  perroanent 
character  and  borne.  The  purpose  is  to  conduct  post-graduate  research 
side  by  side  with  practical  design,  construction  and  operation  of  engineer- 
ing works,  whereby  young  men  may  undergo  that  critical  transition  from 
the  receptive  college  student  to  the  executive,  practical  engineer  of  affairs. 

CHUUfAn  Scott:  There  is  another  side  of  this  power  transmission 
work,  and  of  electrical  engineering  work  in  general,  which  has  not  come  into 
our  discussions  until  introduced  by  Mr.  Nunn  just  now.  It  is  the  human 
side.  All  the  power  transmission  systems  that  we  have  now,  transmitting, 
at  what  might  be  termed  high  voltages  (10,000  volts  or  over),  something 
like  a  Diillion-and-a-quarter  of  horsepower,  in  which  ws  had  no  experience 
ten  years  ago,  have  made  an  evolution  not  only  in  pins  and  insulators  but 
also  in  men.  The  tnen  have  had  to  be  developed;  they  have  had  to  go 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  assume  responsibilities  In  larger  work,  with 
more  exacting  and  unknown  conditions,  and  If  the  curve  of  electrical 
activity  is  going  to  keep  on  increasing,  more  men  for  the  wark  we  are 
doing  now,  and  more  men  for  undertaking  these  new  problems  must  be 
developed.  The  colleges  are  doing  much.  I  have  met  during  this  week  a 
host  of  joung,  enthusiastic,  energetic  collie  professors  who  are  here  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  this  Congress  and  of  the  exposition,  and  who  are 
going  back  to  keep  on  grinding  out  young  electrical  engineers.  Those 
young  men  were  not  appearing  fifteen  years  ago;  the  colleges  were  not 
then  making  them;  tbe  college  did  not  have  the  facilities.  Now  it  is 
turning  them  out  in  great  numbers.  Manufacturing  companies  are 
taking  them,  operating  companies  are  taking  them,  not  only  in  power 
work,  but  telephone  and  other  companies,  and  I  believe  the  important 
thing  now,  the  big  evolution,  in  a  way,  in  electrical  work,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  young  men  who  are  going  to  be  a  big  factor  in  this  work  in  the 
n^t  ten  years.  In  tbe  company  with  which  I  am  connected  men  are 
received  and  given  a  training  for  a  couple  of  years,  such  aa  that  of 
which  Mr.  Nunn  speaks,  and  I  was  surprised  a  few  days  ago  to  see  in  a 
list  of  the  men  who  have  been  received  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months  that  practically  fifty  institutions  are  represented  by  from  one  to 
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balf-a-doceii  men.  Now,  not  qnite  so  large  qiuntftatlvelr,  pM-hapa,  but 
In  tfae  nune  genersl  line  qitalitatively,  Mr.  Nimn  is  going  to  take  Tonitg 
men  and  give  them  opportunities  for  running  a  station  and  learning  the 
operation  of  a  power  tranam\|uion  Bjatem;  and  t^e  elegance  of  his  sta- 
tion and  ol  the  cottages  and  facilities  which  he  is  buUding  up  at  Provo 
mean  that  the  young  men  are  going  to  be  well  taken  care  of  In  other 
ways  besides  electrically. 

Mr.  Feck  then  read  tfae  paper  Iqr  Hr.  L.  M.  Hanooek,  entitled  "  Ibe  Bay 
Comities  Power  Company's  ' 
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THE  BAT  COTJNTTES  POWER  COJfPANT'S 

TBANSMISSION  SYSTEM. 


BY  L.  M.  HANCOCK. 


In  treating  of  this  subject  it  ie  taken  for  granteil  that  the  major- 
ity are  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Bay  CoiiEtieg  Power  Com- 
pany's system  which  now  forme  a  less  important  part  of  the  plant 
of  the  California  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation. 

Only  an  outline  of  the  general  and  controlling  features  will  be 
given,  dealing  more  at  length  with  the  organization  of  the  forces 
to  operate  the  plant  and  to  carry  on  construction  and  repairs. 

Considering  organization,  the  plant  falls  into  Uie  following  three 
natural  divisions : —  - 

1.  Generating. 

2.  Transmitting. 

3.  Distributing. 

The  first  oomprisea  all  water  systems  and  power  houses.  The 
pccnnd,  all  high  potential  transmission  lines  and  their  Ibttures.  The 
third,  all  substations  and  low  potential  lines  and  their  fixtures. 

The  main  feature  of  the  plant  and  the  attention  they  require  are 
as  follows: 

Diverting  Dam.  Jjog  crib,  rock  filled,  40  feet  high  and  about 
SOO  feet  long  on  the  crest.  The  intake  and  headj^ates  were  of  con- 
crete and  very  massive  and  ruggedly  substantial  throughout,  Th-; 
dam  needed  and  could  get  attention  only  during  periods  of  low 
water ;  thop  it  was  examined  thoroughly  each  year  and  whatever  re- 
pairs were  necessary  were  made  preparatory  to  another  season's  sub- 
mergence which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  gates  and 
intake  needed  some  attention  which  was  all  given  by  the  flume  men. 

Main  Flume.  Seven  feet  wide,  six  feet  deep,  wven  and  one-half 
miles  long,  through  one  of  the  most  rugged  pieces  of  canyon  in  the 
State,  This  waa  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  system  to  construct 
on  account  of  inaccessibility.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  system  to  keep  up  to  a  high  standard  of  repair,  and  on 
t«7] 
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account  of  local  conditions  must  be  veiy  carefully  watched  to  aroid 
danger  and  to  care  for  the  numerous  accidents  as  they  arose.  It 
must  all  be  inspected  each  day  to  take  care  of  many  little  thingis 
that  needed  prompt  and  immediate  attention  though  the  maiu 
repair  work  was  attended  to  once  a  year. 

The  Main  Penstock  at  the  end  of  this  great  flume  was  built  of 
concrete  and  besides  receiving  water  from  the  main  flume  was  ar- 
ranged to  be  fed  in  an  emergency  with  water  from  Lake  Franciit. 
through  9000  feet  of  36-inch  wooden  stave  pipe,  1/2  mile  of  natural 
chaimel  and  3000  feet  of  rapid  flume.  This  penstock  delivers 
wafer  to  Colgate  and  to  the  old  Brown's  Valley  irrigation  system. 
On  account  of  previous  troubles  with  the  pipe  lines,  variations  iu 
the  flow  of  water,  and  the  great  dependence  put  on  this  plant, 
watchmen  were  stationed  at  the  penstock  and  held  there  constantly. 

The  Five  Thirty-Inch  Pipes  carry  the  water  from  the  penstock 
and  deliver  it  into  the  receivers  back  of  the  power  house.  These 
pipes  were  very  carefully  installed  and  need  only  an  occasional  in- 
spection, which  is  given  by  the  power  house  superintendent  or 
foreman  after  severe  storms  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall. 

Being  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  this  inspection  of 
course  only  takes  in  exposed  portions  and  surface  indications,  leaks, 
conditions  of  retaining  walls,  breakwaters,  etc. 

Water  is  distributed  from  the  receivers  to  the  16  water  wheels 
through  small  pipes  and  suitable  gates.  All  the  small  pipes,  con- 
nections, gates,  etc.,  near  the  power  house  get  regular  atiention  from 
the  forces  empbyed  there.  Inspections  are  frequent  and  every  item 
has  continual  care. 

The  power  house  equipment  is  as  follows : — 

Oeneraton. 

3  2000-kw,  340  r.p.m.,  S-phase,     60-cycle,  2400-voIt,  inductor. 

3     900-kw,  360  r.p.m.,  3-phase,     60-cycle,  2400-volt,  inductor. 

1  720-kw,  286  r.p.m.,  S-phase,  133-cycle,  2400-volt,  inductor. 

2  50-kw,  800  T.p.m.,  exciters. 

Suitable  tangential  water  wheels  with  deflecting  nozzles  are  directly 
connected  to  each  generator  and  exciter.  The  low-potential  switch- 
ing is  made  as  simple  as  possible  and  only  such  instrmnents  are 
centralized  as  are  needed  to  control  the  plant.  The  balance  are 
scattered  about  the  building  near  the  apparatus  to  which  they  be- 
long.   Oil  awitdies  are  used  exclusively  for  the  2400-volt  circuits, 
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at  which  voltage  all  the  machines  operate.  The  Transformers  are 
all  oil-insulated  and  water  cooled,  the  majority  of  them  are  ?50 
kw,  but  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  sizes.  They  all  require 
almost  no  care  and  being  in  the  power  hotise  have  constant  attention. 

All  low-potential  wires  and  cables  are  run  in  a  enbway,  while 
all  the  high  potential  wires  and  connections  are  overhead  in  the 
gaUery.  Originally  an  immense  amount  of  wood  was  nsed  in 
mounting  the  high-potential  ewitches,  lightning  aireBters,  etc. 

This  constmction  was  all  destroyed  in  a  fire,  March,  1903,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  a  brick  and  tile  and  steel  construction  built 
up  on  the  cellular  system. 

The  unique  feature  of  Colgate  is  the  number  and  variety  of  very 
high  potential  circuits  radiating  from  the  plant.  The  following 
table  gives  a  list  of  them  :^ 
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This  variety  of  service  can  only  be  handled  successfully  at  the 
power  house  end  by  either  using  individual  transformers  for  each 
line,  by  using  a  great  many  high-potential  switches,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods.  The  firet,  however,  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  a  great  deal  more  transformer  capacity  than  is  necessary  for 
the  loads  handled.  The  second  method  was  pioneering  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  Therefore  the  third  method  was  adopted  planning  to 
nse  as  few  of  both  devices  as  possible.  The  odd  phase  and  voltage 
lines  had  to  have  separate  traneformers  which  were  operated  from 
the  low  potential  switches  and  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  h 
part  of  their  respective  lines.  The  growth  of  the  plant  was  such 
that  the  odd  voltage  three-phase  lines  could  not  be  avoided ;  however 
it  was  planned  ultimately  to  have  these  all  operated  at  the  same 
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The  question  of  high-potential  awitching  vae  one  of  Tery  great 
moment  and  must  be  solved,  yet  it  ia  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

There  vere  four  designs  of  awitches  employed,  &b  follows : 

First,  on  emergency  switch,  which  when  open  or  closed  waa  per- 
fectly safe  but  would  not  stand  being  opened  under  full  voltage 
end  heavy  current  Thia  was  simply  a  blade  about  thirty  inches 
long  with  jaws  mounted  on  large  insulators  which  were  carried 
and  held  in  place  by  auitable  frame  work,  the  blades  being  pivoted 
to  one  of  the  jaws.  These  switches  were  suitable  for  cutting  out  a 
dead  line  or  would  open  the  full  voltage  of  a  thirty  mile  line  if 
there  were  no  load  on  it  They  were  also  adapted  for  cutting  in  and 
out  banks  of  unloaded  transformers  but  with  full  voltage  on.  They 
were  used  in  series  with  main  switches,  lightning  arresters  and 
other  devices  that  must  be  taken  out  of  service  occasionally  without 
having  to  shut  down,  and  were  also  employed  for  temporary  work 
and  testing. 

Second,  the  Stanley  switch,  which  was  arranged  to  break  the  arc 
in  a  tube  filled  with  plaster  paris.  This  served  the  purpose  in  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  but  was  clumsy,  slow  of  operation  and 
often  out  of  repair. 

Third,  the  oil  switch  with  horizontal  break.  This  switch  was  not 
installed  where  it  had  to  handle  heavy  loads,  but  there  were  somij 
very  severe  teeta  put  on  it  which  it  stood  remarkably  well.  These 
testa  consisted  of  opening  a  dead  short  at  a  distance  of  100  mile? 
from  Colgate  with  full  generator  capacity  behind  the  line. 

Fourth,  the  oil  and  water  switch.  This  switch  in  its  original 
form  was  put  under  eztremely  severe  tests  which  it  stood  wonder- 
fully well,  opening  25  dead  shorts  on  a  40  K.V.  line  in  quick  suc- 
cession, some  of  which  were  840  miles  from  the  generator  via  the 
pole  line.  However  the  design  of  this  switch  was  not  suitable  to 
the  duties  required  of  it.  During  a  severe  lightning  storm  it  broke 
down  and  was  not  replaced.  The  consensus  of  results  pointed  to  the 
horizontal  break  oil  switch  as  the  one  that  stood  the  test  of  actual 
service  the  best  of  any. 

The  Substations  and  the  wiring  for  them  were  as  varions  as 
could  be  imagined.  The  transformers  as  a  general  thing  were 
wound  so  that  they  could  be  used  anywhere  on  the  system,  and  tap^ 
were  brought  out  so  that  either  three-phase  or  two-phase  circuits 
could  be  fed  from  them.  Three  transformers  were  generally  used 
and  taps  were  brought  out  from  the  winding  so  that  the  voltaga 
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could  be  varied  as  needed.  When  two-phase  serrice  was  given  from 
three  trausformen,  it  was  found  unsatisfactory  for  motor  work  on 
account  of  the  regulating  coils  varying  the  phase  angle.  In  several 
cases  a  single  traDBformer  was  installed  for  single-phase  service  in 
small  towns,  the  high-potential  side  having  one  wire  attached  to 
one  of  the  line  wires  and  the  other  to  a  ground  plate,  very  satis- 
factory service  being  given  in  this  way  in  small  towns. 

The  substation  buildings  varied  from  8t«el  frames  covered  with 
corrugated  iron  in  important  locations,  to  an  ordinary  wooden  build- 
ing in  some  of  the  small  towns. 

The  Switchboards  in  a  few  of  the  larger  stations  were  quite  com- 
plete, but  in  the  majority  were  very  simple,  there  being  generally 
apparatus  to  meet  only  the  most  urgent  needs.  High-poteirtial 
switches  were  usually  provided  in  each'station;  in  the  larger  ones 
they  were  either  Stanley  or  horizontal  oil  break;  in  the  smaller 
stations,  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  long  knife  switch.  Devices  were 
usually  provided  outside  to  cut  the  line  clear  from  the  building. 
Ten  substations  were  put  into  service  when  the  line  went  into 
commission.  In  three  years  this  number  had  increased  to  twenty- 
six.    The  majority  of  these  stations  needed  little  attention. 

The  organization  of  the  forces  to  operate  this  system  w-ae  a  most 
difficult  task.  There  was  no  experienced  class  to  draw  from  co 
men  had  to  be  educated  for  the  work,  and  meanwhile  the  system  had 
to  be  kept  going.  There  must  be  more  men  than  was  actually  neces- 
sary, yet  in  the  trying  out  of  bo  much  new  apparatus  there  was  no 
telling  how  many  men  would  be  needed  for  emergency  work.  Thera 
must  be  no  delays  in  repairing  breaks  for  financial  men  the  country 
over  were  watching  the  results  and  a  little  parsimony  might  mean 
thousands  of  dollars  lost  in  depreciated  securities. 

The  water  Bystem  consisted  of  the  following  items  in  the  order 
of  their  importance : 

First :    Main  section,  dam,  flume,  and  penstock. 

Second :    Auxiliary  section,  Lake  Francis  system. 

Third :  The  middle  section  from  Colgate  penstock  to  the  Brown's 
Valley  power  house. 

Fourth:  The  lower  section  bdow  the  Brown's  Valley  power 
house. 

The  Lake  Francis  auxiliary  system  is  placed  aecond  in  order  of 
importance,  though  as  it  exists  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  place  for  it 
is  eo  far  removed  and  the  conduits  are  so  small  that  it  does  little 
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good  ae  an  anxiliary.  The  writer  urged  veiy  strongly  when  tht; 
original  plans  were  made  that  they  provide  a  peruitock  reservoir  of 
sufficient  size  to  operate  the  plant  for  a  few  hours  at  least.  HaJ 
this  been  done  the  operating  eipensee  of  the  hydraulic  system  could 
have  been  kept  at  less  than  one-half  of  what  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  an  average  of  ten  men  arc  now  needed  if  the 
system  is  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard,  while  with  the  reservoir 
only  four  would  be  needed;  a  saving  of  $6,400  per  year  which 
capitalized  at  Sjt  equals  $103,000. 

This  sum,  plus  the  actual  coat  of  the  Idike  Francis  system  would 
have  been  amply  enfGcient  to  put  in  the  reservoir  i^uggested. 

This  ie  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  design  may  aSect  the 
future  operating  expenses. 

The  conditions  facing  u%  were  these:  The  system  as  installed 
must  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  and  at  the  least  cost  With 
this  understanding  the  following  organization  was  adopted: 

Superintendent  —  Foreman ; 
Main  Section: 

6  Flumemen. 

2  Penstock  watchmen. 
Auxiliary  Section : 

Permanent  watchman  at  lake. 

One  winter  watchman  at  end  of  wooden  stave  pipe. 
Middle  Section: 

4  Ditchmen. 
Lower  Section : 

1  Ditchman. 

This  force  handled  all  the  work  well  except  the  yearly  repair  work 
and  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  Then  extra  men  were  brought  in 
from  other  parts  of  the  Bjstem  or  from  outside  rources. 

While  the  flume  was  new  there  was  no  great  trouble  in  making 
the  natural  repairs,  but  as  it  grew  older,  timbers  began  to  rot,  twist, 
and  crack  and  repairs  of  magnitude  had  to  be  made.  Many  places 
were  patched  up  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  had  to  be  left 
till  an  opportunity  came  for  thorough  work.  As  long  as  the  plank- 
ing that  actually  held  the  water  remained  intact  Ihe  balance  of  the 
repairs  could  be  made  with  extra  care  and  expense,  hut  when  a 
rock  would  come  rolling  down  the  hill  and  knock  out  the  under- 
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pinning  or  smaeh  a  hole  through  the  flnme  itself,  it  was  simply  a 
case  of  shut  down  till  damaged  parts  oould  be  replaced. 

This  shutting  down  of  10,000  horse  power,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
was  no  idle  matter  and  a  thing  every  one  dreaded. 

The  superintendent  of  the  water  system  held  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion ;  while  taking  his  orders  from  the  general  superintendent  direct, 
he  must  at  the  same  time  take  orders  from  the  Colgate  superin- 
tendent in  regard  to  the  water  furnished  for  the  power  house. 

He  must  get  over  the  whole  of  his  system  at  least  every  month 
and  must  be  on  hand  to  take  care  of  any  emergency  that  might  arise 
on  the  main  flume,  and  there  were  many  places  on  this  important 
section  that  had  to  be  watched  continually  in  order  to  meel 
difficulties  half  way. 

The  foreman  devoted  all  of  his  spare  time  on  the  main  section, 
supervising  repairs,  looking  after  the  placing  of  new  material, 
maintaining  discipline  and  ever  holding  himself  in  readiness  for 
emergencies.  The  eix  ilume  men  did  little  but  patrol  the  flume; 
minor  details  they  took  care  of  however  and  always  helped  in  cases 
of  an  accident.  Two  men  were  kept  on  watch  at  the  penstock  all 
the  time. 

These  could  do  bnt  very  little  except  to  stop  any  leak  that  might 
occur  in  the  neighborhood,  keep  rubbish  off  the  rack  at  the  entrance 
to  the  penstock  and  attend  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  gates 
in  the  neighborhood.  If  there  were  a  break  in  the  flnme,  one  or 
both  were  expected  to  asaist  in  its  repair.  There  was  an  elaborate 
system  of  floats  and  electric  bells  installed  for  detecting  low  water 
at  various  points  a  mile  or  more  above  the  penstock  but  these  devices 
were  seldom  of  any  value  except  to  talk  about. 

When  anything  happened  of  a  serious  nature,  the  water  alway:) 
slacked  away  so  quickly  that  everytliing,  flume,  penstock  and  all 
was  emptied  before  the  water  wheel  nozzles  could  be  closed. 

There  were  14  gates  to  close  these  nozzles,  each  gate  requiring 
ten  minutes  to  operate  it;  hence  with  only  three  men  on  shift  to  do 
this  it  was  quite  a  simple  matter  to  predict  what  would  happen. 

On  the  middle  section  four  ditchmen  were  employed  who  did 
practically  all  the  repair  work  on  their  beats  besides  making  their 
tour  of  inspection  each  day.  This  part  of  the  system  consisted  of 
20  miles  of  diteh  and  flume.  It  carried  only  1,200  inches  of  water 
and  was  an  old  settled  piece  of  work, 

Ths  lower  section  of  the  water  system  consisted  of  2S  miles  of 
Vol.  n  — 2« 
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ditch  and  s  few  short  flumes  and  inverted  syphons  and  as  it  fnr- 
niehed  only  some  irrigation  water  and  6ome  little  desultoiy  mining, 
it  was  of  BO  slight  importance  that  one  man  handled  it  sucoeesfnlly. 
Each  year  a  force  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  were  put  on  for  a 
few  weeks  doing  general  repair  work.  At  this  time  every  feature 
of  the  system  got  an  overhauling  and  whatever  repairing  it  needed. 
Thus  the  whole  system  was  put  in  readiness  for  another  year  of 
hard  service. 

The  handling  of  this  water  system  while  very  exacting,  involved 
nothing  new  or  strange.  Materials  such  as  men  were  familiar  with 
were  used  and  the  handling  of  flumcB  was  no  new  work  for  Cali- 
fomians  with  but  this  one  exception;  for  power  purposes  without 
any  storage,  the  full  head  must  be  kept  running  all  the  time,  while 
the  ordinary  service  to  which  flumes  are  appUed  water  can  be 
turned  out  at  any  moment  it  may  be  desired  without  causing  any 
serious  trouble. 

The  water  system  was  peculiar  in  that  none  of  the  men  ever 
saw  any  of  the  customers  of  the  company  and  in  fact  seldom  saw 
any  but  their  immediate  fellow  workmen.  Their  cabins  were  in 
very  isolated  places  and  they  seldom  met  any  of  the  oiEcers  of  the 
company.  Theirs  was  a  monotonous  life  with  but  little  to  inspire 
them.  Their  business  was  to  deliver  water  and  as  long  as  that  wa^ 
done  no  one  complained  nor  did  they  praise. 

The  Colgate  power  house  was  the  center  of  the  whole  system  and 
the  whole  aim  of  the  operators  was  to  put  out  energy. 

This  was  dependent,  (a)  on  the  water  system  delivering  water 
to  them;  (b)  on  their  ability  to  utilize  it  and  to  keep  in  working 
order  the  apparatus  in  their  care;  (c)  on  the  line  department  keep- 
ing the  lines  in  order,  to  transmit  what  they  generated;  and  (d) 
somewhat,  on  the  distribution  system  being  able  to  receive  and  de- 
liver to  the  customers  what  the  line  department  handed  over  to 
them. 

After  the  power  house  force  had  kept  its  appanitos  in  repair  and 
in  operation,  they  must,  in  order  to  succeed,  be  la  harmony  and  in 
close  touch  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Hence  the 
^nphaeis  on  a  complete  and  efficient  system  of  commonicatioa. 
This  was  not  so  evident  on  the  water  system,  for  immense  systems 
of  flumes  and  ditches  have  been  and  are  operated  without  any  means 
of  communication  other  than  messenger  or  mails. 

Items  (a),  (b)  and  (d)  did  not  interest  the  power  house  force; 
(liey  must  concentrate  on  their  own  troubles. 
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The  principal  item  on  which  auccess  depended  here  was  the  re- 
pairs of  damaged  or  worn-out  apparatuB,  eo  in  order  to  facilitate 
this  a  large  supply  of  new  material  and  spare  parts  were  kept  on 
hand  and  a  large  and  well  equipped  machine  shop  was  installed  and 
men  were  appointed  on  the  force  that  could  utilize  these  tools  to 
their  fall  value. 

The  forces  here,  though  dependent  so  much  on  the  others  for 
success,  were  never  allowed  to  get  the  idea  of  covering  their  own 
znistakes  by  attracting  attention  to  the  troubles  of  otiiera.  The 
handling  of  this  power  house  had  only  these  three  features  that 
distinguished  it  from  all  other  large  power  booses. 

First.  It  must  feed  numerous  high  voltage  lines  of  various 
voltages,  phases,  cycles  and  lengths. 

Second.    It  must  run  in  parallel  with  other  large  plants  that 

were  many  miles  distant  and  operated  at  different  voltage  and  phase. 

Third.    Its  service  reached  almost  every  known  business  where 

power  can  be  utilized,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  in  the  year 

when  a  great  many  were  not  exceedingly  anxious  for  energy. 

While  this  was  the  case,  the  only  feature  of  uncertainty  at  the 
Btart  was  that  of  the  high-potential  lines,  switches,  lighting  ar- 
resters, eto.,  but  after  a  year's  experience  it  was  found  that  to  this 
apparatus  could  he  charged  no  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  troubles. 

It  was  decided  that  for  Colgate  there  should  be  the  following 
organization : 

Superintendent  ranking  as  a  division  superintendent: 
Foreman : 

Assistant  Foreman: 
8  Shift  bosses. 
3  Operators. 
3  Oilers. 
Machinist. 

Apprentice  to  Machinisti 
t  Telephone  Operators. 
Kepairmen  as  needed. 

The  superintendent,  while  not  having  absolute  authority  over  the 
flume  superintendent,  in  the  one  question  of  water  supply  his  word 
was  final.  Besides  this  he  was  a  man  of  much  wider  knowledge 
and  experience  which  was  all  of  very  great  value  to  the  company 
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and  of  which  they  wished  the  benefit.  It  was  ordered  that  each 
should  draw  on  the  other  in  case  of  need  and  they  must  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  Besides  having  char^  of  Col- 
gate, this  superintendent  had  charge  of  a  small  power  house  of 
1,000-horse  power  situated  about  nine  miles  distant  and  known  as 
the  Brown's  Valley  plant.  On  account  of  this,  the  Colgate  and  the 
water  system  superintendenta  were  brought  into  still  closer  contact. 
The  Colgate  foreman  had  charge  of  all  the  day  work,  operating, 
repairs,  new  work,  etc.,  and  ranl%d  neit  to  the  superintendent.  The 
assistant  foreman  had  charge  of  all  the  night  work  and  ranked  next 
to  the  foreman.  The  shift  bosses  were  under  the  foreman  and 
assistant  foreman  and  bad  charge  of  the  operaiian  of  the  power 
house  during  their  shifts. 

They  were  directly  responsible  for  everything  that  happened  and 
the-  condition  of  the  apparatus.  They  must  see  that  everything 
was  all  right  when  they  took  charge  and  anything  wrong  when 
they  came  on  duty  must  be  reported  at  once  else  they  would  be  held 
responsible.  They  were  also  responsible  for  the  two  men  under 
them.  Each  shift  was  8  hours  and  the  operators  ^vere  changed  one 
shift  ahead  each  two  weeks.  The  machinist  and  his  apprentice  were 
free  lances  that  had  to  do  whatever  was  to  be  done  at  whatever  time 
it  was  necessary.  They  did  the  greater  part  of  repairing  and  im- 
proving of  machinery. 

The  lines  which  have  always  been  the  *'  weak  sister  "  demanded 
and  got  especial  care  and  attention.  It  might  be  said  on  general 
principles  that  there  never  is  enough  money  put  into  the  lines. 

We  will  deal  alone  with  the  140-mile  line,  because  this  is  typical 
of  how  all  the  others  were  bandied,  especially  those  carrj'ing  the 
higher  potentials.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  handling  them, 
for  they  were  unusually  long  and  every  move  was  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest,  Failures  would  receive  the  severest  censure, 
because  reaching  to  the  very  doors  of  San  Francisco  the  service  wn 
were  giving  would  be  before  the  public  in  a  much  more  important 
and  effective  way  than  anything  we  had  yet  handled.  If  the  street 
cars  of  Oakland,  which  were  the  principal  load  at  the  start,  did 
not  run,  the  men  who  handled  them  and  the  public  too  were  not 
slow  to  blame  the  trouble  on  the  source  of  power.  Hence  every 
detail  was  studied  and  every  plan  possible  carried  out  to  get  com- 
plete reports  of  the  condition  of  the  line  every  few  hours  of  the 
day.    Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to  discover  any  weaknesa 
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and  repair  it  before  a  break  down  coald  result.  However,  we  could 
not  always  tell  just  how  fast  thiiigB  were  going  to  happen.  There 
were  three  items  that  required  attention: 

First :  The  watching  of  the  line  and  searching  for  weak  places 
as  they  developed. 

Second:  The  completion  of  the  work  which  the  construction 
forces  had  not  the  time  to  finish  and  the  building  of  new  branch 
lines. 

Third;  The  lepairing  and  changing  of  part  that  were  found 
to  be  faulty  or  unsuited  to  the  conditions. 

To  attend  to  these  the  following  plan  of  oi^nization  waa 
adopted: 

Line  Superintendent  ranking  as  division  superinti^ndent : 
Assistant  Superintendent: 
Patrolmen, 
foreman  repair  gang: 
linemen. 
Laborers, 
Bookkeeper. 
Telephone  Expert 

Superintendent  of  new  Construction: 
Engineers. 
Surveyors. 
Bodmen. 
Chainmen. 
Axmen. 
Laborers. 
Foreman  Construction  Gang: 
Linemen. 
Teamsters. 
Laborers,  etc. 
Freight  Distributing  Agent. 

The  superintendent  of  lines  for  the  iirst  year  spent  nearly  tW 
his  time  getting  back  and  forth  along  the  line,  studying  conditions 
as  developments  came,  instructing  the  men,  and  keeping  them  up 
to  their  work.  The  importance  of  this  work  made  great  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  general  superinliendent. 

The  assistant  line  superintendent  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  office  work,  checking  reports,  orderJDg  and  forward- 
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ing  material,  looking  after  the  repair  work,  and  working  between 
tripe  with  the  line  superintendent. 

The  telephone  expert  was  in  a  poeition  that  he  had  to  work  under 
nearly  all  the  superintendents  though  he  was  nominally  under  the 
line  superintendent.  His  was  a  study  in  harmony.  His  work  ex- 
tended from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other  and  as  the  name 
indicates  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  solving  of  diffi- 
culties, designing  and  installing  protective  devices  and  working  the 
telephone  system  eo  the  highest  efficiency  could  be  obtained.  He 
was  always  supplied  with  material  and  men  on  calL  If  communica- 
tion could  not  be  maintained,  the  plant  could  not  be  operated. 

The  superintendent  of  construction  was  utilized  almost  exclu- 
sively on  new  work,  and  hence  had  little  to  do  with  the  operation 
of  any  of  the  lines,  except  when  they  first  went  into  commission. 
He  was  expected  to  use  every  opportunity  to  study  developments 
in  order  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  to  the  general  success. 

In  order  to  care  for  the  line  thoroughly,  patrolmen  enough  were 
put  on  so  that  they  had  an  average  of  14  miles  to  cover  each  day. 
In  the  mountains  and  marshes  the  beats  were  shorter  and  in  the 
valleys  longer. 

The  whole  line  must  be  put  into  shape  so  every  part  of  it  could 
be  reached.  In  the  hills  trails  must  be  dug,  creeks  bridged  and 
barns  built  for  horses.  In  the  marshes  and  flooded  lands  boats 
must  be  provided,  everywhere  gates  must  be  put  in  fences  and  above 
all  certain  communication  mast  be  provided. 

The  work  required  that  the  patrolmen  should  not  do  very  mncb 
of  the  actual  labor  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  line.  They 
carried  a  number  of  tools  and  a  portable  telephone  and  were  always 
called  on  in  emergencies.  They  must  report  on  ('uty  in  the  morn- 
ing, get  over  their  beat  at  a  slow  enough  gait  to  be  sure  of  the 
condition  of  every  detail,  report  several  times  during  the  day  and 
report  ofE  duty  at  night  Usually  by  the  time  they  had  attended  to 
all  the  above,  they  had  accomplJEhed  a  very  good  day's  work.  Most 
of  these  men  used  saddle  horses;  in  fact  there  were  only  one  or 
two  beats  where  a  wheeled  vehicle  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
Material  was  stored  at  various  places  along  the  line  so  that  it  could 
be  reached  conveniently  in  case  of  trouble.  The  work  of  patrolling 
was  BO  new  that  there  was  no  class  of  trained  men  to  draw  from 
so  each  patrolman  had  to  be  educated.  In  fact  the  officers  in  charge 
had  to  make  an  unusually  close  study  of  it,  living  with  it  almost 
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Dight  and  da;  for  two  years.  A  boet  of  qaeetions  were  aaked 
and  few  of  them  anewered  before  the  line  went  into  service.  As 
the  answers  came  they  most  be  recognized  qnickly  and  the  work 
pushed  accordingly. 

It  loolm  a  little  strange  to  ptit  on  a  repair  gong  almost  before 
an  installation  has  gone  into  actual  service.  This  was  on  account 
of  the  work  being  so  new  that  there  was  no  experience  to  guide  those 
who  designed  the  various  parts  of  the  equipment. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  which  we  had  to  learn  the  answers 
in  the  field,  were: 

To  what  extent  will  the  wooden  supports  of  the  line  be  destroyed 
by  the  high  potential  used  ? 

How  will  the  insulators,  which  were  a  composite  glass  and  por- 
celain, stand  the  actual  strain  of  operative  conditions? 

How  much  of  the  insulator  can  be  broken  off  before  it  must  ho 
removed  from  the  line? 

How  much  dirt  can  accnmulate  on  an  insulator  before  it  must 
be  cleaned  ? 

How  noisy  can  an  insulator  get  before  it  is  dangerous  P 

What  effect  will  fogs  produce? 

What  effect  will  rain  produce  ? 

If  a  line  gets  shut  down  in  a  tain  storm,  can  it  be  started  up  again 
and  with  what  diflSculty? 

How  will  long  spans  stand  up  ? 

What  will  be  the  result  of  using  steel  for  line  supports? 

As  the  work  progressed  answers  came  to  all  of  these  abont  as 
follows ; 

Wood  pins  were  destroyed  by  the  hundreds  near  salt  water;  cross- 
arms  a  few,  and  poles  only  two  or  three  in  the  course  of  three  years' 
service. 

Glass  is  not  suitable  for  high-potential  insulators  under  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  on  this  system.  An  all-porcelain  insulator 
has  been  and  is  being  substituted  for  the  compoaito  insulator  as  fast 
as  conditions  will  permit,  especially  near  salt  water. 

The  insulator  first  installed  had  so  little  margin  of  safety  that  if 
it  were  broken  at  all  it  was  ordered  removed  from  the  line. 

If  only  a  small  piece  were  chipped  ont  of  the  edge  the  risk  was 
taken  for  a  time. 

The  only  place  where  we  had  trouble  vrith  the  accumulation  of 
dirt  on  insulators  was  near  salt  water  and  cement  works. 
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There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  Qoiae  at  an  inaiilator  on  a  wood  pin 
for  maoy  weeks  and  not  much  damage  reenlt,  but  it  should  be 
watched  cbeely.  With  a  eteel  pin  and  a  wood  cross-arm  this  noise 
will  not  be  anything  serious  except  in  some  nnlooked-fot  place,  due 
to  local  conditions.  These  should  be  watched  closely  on  general 
principles. 

Ocean  fogs  cause  the  burning  of  very  many  wood  pins,  while 
cross-arms  and  poles  suffer  but  little. 

fogs  a  few  miles  back  from  salt  water  do  not  affect  either  pins, 
cross-arms  or  poles. 

Bain  is  Heaven's  own  blessing  on  a  high-potential  transmission 
line.  It  cleans  the  insulators  and  stops  a  good  deal  of  the  damage 
to  wooden  supports.  This  is  true  of  salt  water  districts  especially. 
The  first  few  drops  that  fall  after  a  prolonged  dry  spell  causes  a 
good  deal  of  a  display  which  soon  passes  however  and  all  is  quieter 
and  better  than  it  was  before.  This  display  does  not  affect  the  power 
house  load  to  an  appreciable  extent  nor  does  it  affect  lights  or 
motors. 

The  starting  of  this  line  in  a  rain  storm  never  caused  the  slight- 
est trouble,  in  fact  in  changing  from  one  line  to  the  other  full 
voltage  has  many  times  been  thrown  instantly  on  the  dead  line 
daring  heavy  rain  storms  without  the  slightest  disturbance  that 
any  one  could  detect. 

The  experience  has  been  that  long  spans  are  preferable  in  almost 
every  case.  On  a  mountain  line  built  about  two  years  ago  some 
very  long  spans  were  used.  One  was  1,800  feet  with  the  regular 
line  conductor,  a  350,000  cm  stranded  aluminum  cable,  and  it  has 
giv^n  the  beet  of  satisfaction. 

Svery  indication  is  that  steel  should  be  used  for  bigh-potential 
line  supports  from  the  ground  up  to  the  insulator  thronghont  the 
system. 

The  substations  and  distribution  work  were  handled  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  local  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  under  a  separate 
management.  A  enpenntendent  of  this  work  was  maintained  whose 
duties  were  mainly  to  advise  the  local  men  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  the  company's  property  and  to  see  that  it  had  proper  care. 

At  the  majority  of  the  substations  a  man  would  be  on  duty  only 
for  a  time  during  the  evening  when  the  lighting  load  was  on, 
unless  there  was  important  high-potential  switching  to  be  done. 

The  low-potential  distributing  s^tems  gave  very  little  trouble 
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and  it  was  veiy  seldom  that  the;  were  not  able  to  utilize  the  cur- 
rent  available. 

The  men  for  all  the  poeitions  were  very  carefully  selected  from 
the  whole  country.  The  repair  and  conBtruction  forces  were  used 
as  training  schools  for  men  for  permanent  positions  and  the  fore- 
men of  these  gangs  were  selected  with  this  specially  in  view.  These 
forces  were  used  too  as  places  to  lose  out  undesirable  characters. 

The  following  ideas  were  advanced  to  guide  in  the  handling 
of  the  men: 

First.  Harmony  must  be  maintained. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  definite  sequence  of  authority  to  pre- 
vent working  at  cross  purpoBcs. 

Third.  Each  man  must  respect  and  obey  the  officer  immediately 
over  him. 

Fourth.  Each  man  had  the  assurance  that  hi^  advancement  de- 
pended on  himself  alone ;  that  all  the  higher  positJom  of  the  operat- 
ing, repair  and  construction  forces  were  open  to  the  men  handling 
the  plant  if  they  would  fit  themselves  for  them. 

Fifth.  The  longer  the  time  of  service  the  better  the  pay. 

Sixth.  A  sufDcient  number  of  men  must  always  be  kept  to  insure 
excellent  service,  but  there  must  never  be  so  many  that  each  man's 
time  will  not  be  fully  occupied. 

The  ofiicers  and  the  sequence  of  their  authority  for  the  whole 
^tem  were  as  follows : 

General  Superintendent: 

Water  System  Superintendent: 
Foreman. 

Flumemen. 

Repairmen. 

Emergencymen. 
'Auxiliary  Section : 

Lake  watchman. 

Winter  watchman  on  wood  stave  pip«. 
Middle  Section : 

4  .ditchmen. 
Lower  Section : 

1  ditchman. 
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Colgate  Superintendent: 
Foreman : 

Assistant  Foreman: 
3  Shiit  bosses. 
3  Operaton. 
3  Oilere. 
MacMoist. 

Apprentice  to  Machinist 
2  Telephone  operators. 
Bepairnien,  etc. 
Snperintendent  of  Ijines: 

Assistant  Superintendent: 
Patrohnen. 
Foreman  repair  gang: 


Laborers,  ete. 
Superintendent  Construction; 

Engineers. 
Surveyors. 

Chainmen. 
Bodmen. 
Axmen. 
Foreman : 

Linemen. 
Teamsters. 
Laborers,  etc. 
Time-Jteeper. 
Freight  agent. 
Superintendent  Substationa. 
Substation  operatora. 
Local  managers  of  business  districfi. 

Chairman  Scott  then  read  the  paper  eontributpd  by  Mr.  R.  P,  Hnyirarf, 
endtW  "  Rome  Practical  Eiperiences  in  the  Operation  of  Manj  Power 
Plants  in  Paralld." 
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SOME  PEACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
OPEEATION  OF  MANY  POWER  PLANTS  IN 
PARALLEL. 

BY  R.   F.  HAYWAKD. 


Local  conditions  and  force  of  circomstances  have  developed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  several  large  power  systenie,  conaiBt- 
log  of  a  number  of  long-distance  transmission  plants  operating  in 
parallel,  and  supplying  power  for  all  conceivable  purposes  over 
wide  areas  of  territory.  The  growth  of  these  ayateme  has  covered 
a  period  of  nearly  10  years,  and  the  time  is  opportune  to  review 
the  lesaons  learnt  in  their  upbuilding.  The  mistakes,  technical  and 
financial,  which  were  necessarily  made  in  the  pioneering  of  long- 
diatance  transmission  of  power  have  been  turned  to  profit,  and 
plans  are  now  being  followed  out  along  comprehensive  lines,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  market  which  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
ever  was  pictured  in  the  dreams  of  the  early  promoters. 

Three  large  systems  of  this  kind  have  grown  up  in  California 
under  the  control  of  the  Los  Angeles  Edison  Electric  Company, 
the  Standard  Electric,  and  California  Gas  &  Electric  Companies; 
the  State  of  Utah  is  almost  covered  by  the  lines  of  the  Utah  Light 
&  Railway  Company  and  the  Telluride  Power  Company;  in  Canada 
the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company  is  operating  a  large 
parallel  system;  and  in  the  State  of  Sew  York  the  Hudson  River 
Power  Company  is  making  great  developments  in  this  line. 

The  technical  joumah  are  full  of  articles  describing  and  illus- 
trating these  plants  and  the  physical  difficulties  encountered  in 
building  them,  but  very  little  has  been  written  about  their  opera- 
tion. A  description  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  encountered 
and  overcome  in  the  course  of  eight  years'  operation  of  the  trans- 
mission plants  in  the  West  would,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  writer, 
form  a  most  instructive  and  exciting  story.  It  would  be  a  tale  of 
fights  with  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  great  valleys  and  mountains 
of  the  West;  fights  against  ice,  snowslides,  floods  and  rockfalls, 
brush-flres,  windstorms  and  lightning,  where  time  was  always  on 
[443] 
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the  Bide  of  the  enemy.  It  would  be  a  record  of  aimple  devotion  to 
duty  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  eituationB  on  the  part  of  all  the 
operators. 

In  Utah,  where  the  author's  lessons  in  transmission  have  been 
leamt,  the  first  water-power  plant  was  started  in  June,  1896,  and 
from  the  very  first  was  operated  in  parallel  with  the  ateam  plant 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Other  plants  were  constructed  immediately 
after,  and  by  consolidation  and  reorganization  were  joined  together 
into  one  system.  The  Pioneer  Power  Plant  at  Ogden  was  run  in 
parallel  with  the  Big  Cottonwood  Plant,  60  miles  away,  for  the 
first  time  in  March,  189S.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  continuous 
growth  of  the  business,  until  the  beginning  of  1904  found  the  two 
systems  of  the  Utah  Light  &  Railway  Company  and  the  Telluride 
Power  Company  running  in  parallel,  covering  a  district  160  miles 
long'from  north  to  south  and  including  ax  water-power  plants, 
two  steam  plants,  430  miles  of  high-tension  transmission  line,  and 
nearly  500  miles  of  circuit.  The  maximam  demand  on  the  two 
systems  was  about  10,000  kilowatts,  and  the  load  consisted  of  light- 
ing, street  railway,  and  power  for  all  kinds  of  service,  including 
flour  mills,  cement  works,  brickyardB,  smelters,  air-compressors, 
qranide  mills  and  other  mining  enterprises. 

A  complete  discussion  of  all  the  features  of  parallel  operation 
would  involve  the  consideration  of  almost  every  phase  of  power 
transmission.  Certain  points,  however,  stand  out  in  importance 
above  all  others,  and  they  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  order, 
viz.: 

1.  The  oi^anization  of  the  operating  staff. 

2.  The  means  of  communication. 

3.  txiad  factor,  and  the  economical  distribution  of  load  between 
steam  and  water-power  stations. 

4.  Speed  regulation. 

6.  Voltage  regulation  and  power  factor. 

6.  Arrangement  of  high-tension  lines,  switches,  and  transformer 
stations,  etc. 

7.  Sudden  disturbances  on  high-tension  lines,  from  lightning, 
etc. 

The  statements  made  in  this  paper  do  not,  of  course,  necessarily 
apply  to  systems  opiating  under  different  conditions  to  those 
here  referred  to. 
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1.  The  Oroanization  of  the  Opsbatinq  Staff. 

The  Bnccesa  of  a  transmission  company  depends  more  npon  the 
organization  and  efficiency  of  its  operating  staff  than  on  anything 
else.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  there  ahonld  be  an  amhition 
to  rise  to  higher  responsibilities  and  a  readiness  to  do  anything 
poBsible,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  some  personal  risk,  in  order 
to  keep  the  aerviee  going  through  storm  and  accident.  The  staff 
will  he  composed  of  technical  engineers  and  artisans.  The  techni- 
cal men  shonld  have  an  all-round  engineering  foundation,  and 
mnst  be  especially  trained  in  the  art  of  observation — mere  elec- 
tricians are  useless  in  a  large  power  plant.  The  artisans  should 
be  encouraged  to  study  with  correspondence  schools  as  much  as 
-possible.  Even  a  helper  or  stoker  who  does  not  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  higher  position  should  be  dropped  out  In  the 
operation  of  many  power  plants  in  parallel,  more  than  in  any  other 
business,  is  it  necessary  that  there  he  perfect  harmony  between  all 
departments  and  confidence  between  operators  and  their  superiors. 

The  chief  operating  engineer  should  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
power-houses,  transmission  lines  and  distributing  stations,  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  power  to  the  ser- 
vice mains.  His  headquarters  should  be  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
system,  from  which  points  he  or  his  assistants  should  direct  all 
operations.  All  operating  engineers  should  be  technical  men  who 
know  every  comer  of  the  system.  The  superintendenta  of  power 
stations  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  pertains  to  their 
stations,  whether  water  power  or  steam  plants,  and  should  be 
trained  artisans,  rather  than  technical  engineers. 

All  the  transmission  lines  operated  by  one  company  should  be 
tmder  the  care  of  one  man  who  should  have  under  him  a  capable 
staff  of  patrolmen.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  any  but  skilled  linemen 
for  this  work,  and  character  is  as  important  as  skill. 

S.  The  Meaits  of  Cohmunicattok. 
It  is  impracticable  to  operate  many  power  plants  in  parallel  with- 
ont  private  telephone  service  between  all  power-houses  and  sub- 
stations. The  whole  telephone  system  sliould  he  laid  out  and 
operated  with  as  much  care  as  the  transmission  lines.  Every  Im- 
portant station  should  have  two  lines  of  communication,  for  when 
an  accident  occurs,  a  power-houae  may  be  inoperative  until  com- 
munication is  established.    It  is  good  practice  to  build  independent 
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telephone  lines  parallel  to  the  transmiSBion  lines,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  as  perfect  service  can  be  obtained  with  telephone 
lines  properly  arranged  on  the  same  poles,  either  with  or  without  a 
grounded  neutral  on  transmisBioa  line,  and  the  indications  on  a 
telephone  are  invaluable  in  giving  warning  of  impending  troubles, 
in  locating  break-downs  and  in  indicating  high-volt  surges.  The 
requirements  for  good  telephone  eervioes  are :  good  insulation,  both 
on  transmission  lines  and  telephones;  strong  construction,  so  that 
no  storm  will  break  the  wires;  good  protection  to  operators  against 
accidental  high  voltage;  and  transpositions  on  both  high-tension 
and  telephone  lines.  Without  sufficient  insulation  on  the  trans- 
mission linee  for  the  voltage  carried,  a  telephone  line  on  the  same 
poles  is  simply  inoperative.  For  the  telephone  line  itself  the  best, 
of  insulation  can  be  obtained  by  using  porcelain  insulators  de- 
signed for  2000  volts  lighting  service  and  it  pays  to  do  this.  All 
wiring  inside  and  outside  of  buildings  should  stand  a  punctnre  test 
of  SOOO  volts.  All  plugs  and  jacks  should  be  replaced  by  knife 
switches.  Knife  switches  should  be  arranged  so  that  both  bell  and 
telephone  can  be  cut  off  from  the  line.  The  telephone  should  be 
connected  on  only  when  in  use.  For  protection  of  telephones  and 
operators  in  case  of  cross  with  high-tension  lines,  a  simple  spark- 
gap  to  ground  between  two  large  metal  cylinders  has  been  found 
ouite  effective.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  fireproof  cell  or  out- 
side the  building.  Strength  is  best  obtained  by  using  porcelain 
insulators  and  No.  8  iron  wire.  No  copper  wire  of  less  size  than 
No,  6  B.  &  S.  will  stand  the  stress  of  weather  without  breaking,  and 
iron  works  very  well. 

Good  service  can  be  procured  by  placing  telephone  wires  close 
together  and  transposing  once  in  half  a  mile.  With  high-tension 
lines  untransposed  there  is  considerable  induction  between  tele- 
phone line  and  ground.  On  a  45-miIe  28,000-volt  line  in  "Utah, 
the  voltage  between  telephone  line  and  ground  from  this  cause  is 
about  1000,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  telephone  service  is  perfect 
even  in  wet  weather.  Of  course  any  one  ground  on  the  telephone 
line  renders  the  line  inoperative,  but  the  transposing  of  the  high- 
tension  line  will  probably  remove  this  difficulty. 

3.  Load  Factoh. 

The  economical  distribution  of  load  on  a  number  of  plants 

operating  in  parallel  is  dependent  on  the  load  factor  of  the  system. 

For  any  given  set  of  conditions,  covering  cost  of  constructiou  of 
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water  power  and  price  of  steam  coal,  there  is  a  certain  load  factor 
at  which  it  coste  the  eame  to  generate  by  eteem  as  water  power. 
If  the  load  factor  is  less  than  this  amount  it  pays  hest  to  generate 
by  steam,  if  greater  by  water.  To  obtain  the  greatest  returns  from 
a  water-power  plant  e^ery  cubic  foot  of  water  available  mnst  be 
utilized  economically.  On  a  stream  where  no  storage  is  possible 
this  means  a  constant  load.  If  there  is  eufBcient  storage  to  take 
care  of  daily  fluctuations,  a  water-power  plant  may  be  run  econom- 
ically on  a  very  low  load  factor)  with  a  maximum  use  of  the  water 
equal  to  from  two  to  three  times  the  minimum  flow.  In  irrigation 
districts  however,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  storage  reservoir  below 
the  power-house  as  well  as  above,  in  order  to  equalize  the  delivery 
of  water  to  the  ditches.  By  a  proper  combination  of  water-power 
plants  (some  with  storage,  others  without),  and  a  steam  plant,  all 
proportioned  properly  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  load 
factor,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  every  cubic  foot  of  the  water  in  the 
minimum  season  and  to  obtain  an  economy  that  is  greater  than 
either  by  steam  alone  or  water  alone.  With  such  a  combination, 
the  water-power  stations  which  have  no  storage  can  always  be  run 
at  full  load;  and  when  water  is  scarce,  the  steam  plants  can  he  run 
at  full  load  all  the  time  and  the  peak  can  he  taken  by  the  water- 
power  storage  plant;  whereas  when  water  is  flush  the  steam  plants 
can  be  used  for  peak  loads  and  emergencies  only  or  can  be  shut 
down  altogether.  Thia  principle  can  be  extended  beyond  the 
fluctuations  of  a  day,  to  the  variations  of  a  season  or  a  year,  and 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  low-water  season  of 
one  stream  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  another. 

All  this  is  being  done  in  Utah,  and  during  low-water  seasons  not 
an  available  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Utah  Light  and 
Itailway  Company's  power-houses  without  g^erating  power,  and 
that  without  interfering  with  irrigation. 

The  load  factor  of  a  mixed  system  of  lighting,  street  railway  and 
general  power  and  mining  service  is  not  higher  than  85  to  40  per 
cent  and  the  tendency  is  not  upwards.  Even  in  smelters  or  mining 
camps  where  operations  are  carried  on  day  and  night  the  load 
iactor  is  never  much  greater  than  40  per  cent;  and  while  flour 
mills,  pumping  plants  and  some  other  operations  may  be  continu- 
ouB,  there  are  always  many  intermittent  services  to  affect  them. 
It  is  this  low  load  factor  that  limits  the  economical  distance  of 
power  trauamisaion  more  than  anything  else. 
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4.  Sfsed  Beoulatioh. 

Good  speed  regulation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
large  power  system,  but  it  is  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the  total 
variations  to  the  total  load  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  engineers 
generally  care  to  admit.  In  small  systems  supplying  power  for 
very  variable  loads,  goods  speed  regulation  is  hard  to  obtain  with 
the  best  of  governing  arrangements.  In  large  mixed  power 
systems,  howeverj  conditions  are  conducive  to  steady  speed,  for 
thongh  variations  of  load  produced  by  street  railways,  elevators, 
hoists,  etc.,  may  be  large  and  rapid,  no  change  in  speed  can  occur 
without  changing  the  speed  of  every  generator  and  motor  and 
every  piece  of  machinery  on  the  system.  In  addition  to  this  great 
total  inertia,  every  change  in  speed  of  machinery  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  load,  which  is  another  factor  tending 
to  constancy  of  speed.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  motor  load 
introduces  variations  very  great  in  proportion  to  total  load  during 
the  dinner  hour  and  at  starting  time  in  the  morning. 

In  every  steam  or  water-power  plant  there  is  a  certain  time  limit 
between  the  variation  of  the  load  and  the  application  of  the  power 
to  meet  it.  This  time  limit  is  dependent  upon  the  design  of  the 
governor,  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  and  the  inertia  of  the 
steam  or  water.  When  operating  plants  in  parallel,  the  inertia  of 
the  moving  parts  is  the  inertia  of  the  whole  system. 

If  a  number  of  power  plants  operating  in  parallel  were  each 
equipped  with  the  same  kind  of  governor,  each  governor  being  ad- 
justed to  act  on  the  controlling  mechanism  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  found  that  an  increase  of  load  would  be  firat  taken  up 
by  the  steam  plants,  next  by  the  water-power  plants  wliich  were 
running  on  a  constant  stream  with  impulse  wheels  and  deflecting 
nozzles,  next  by  turbine  plants  with  short  pipes  and  ample  fore- 
bay,  and  a  long  time  after  these,  by  impulse  wheel  or  turbine 
plants  where  the  regulation  was  performed  by  varying  the  velocity 
in  long  pipes.  In  order  to  make  such  an  aggregation  of  plants 
govern  simultaneously,  so  that  each  should  take  its  share  of  load 
variations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  governors  of  all  to 
the  time  limit  of  the  slowest  plant.  In  practice  it  has  been  found 
almost  impossible  to  do  this,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  governing  of  a  system  of  this  kind  is  done  from  the  largest 
water-power  plant,  or  by  a  steam  plant,  or  possibly  by  both.  When 
a  steam  plant  is  running  in  parallel  with  water-power  plants  it  is 
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geaerallj  necessary  to  have  an  adjustable  dashpot  on  the  goreraoi 
to  make  the  action  slow,  otherwise  the  steam  engines  will  have  to 
take  np  all  the  variatioDs. 

The  solntion  of  a  difficult  governing  problem  is  now  being  at- 
tempted on  the  Tellnride  Power  and  TTtah  Light  &  Railway 
Company's  syatems  which  are  paralleled  together  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  required  to  deliver  a  constant  amount  of  power  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  BVBtem,  while  at  the  same  time  each  has  to  be 
gOTemed  for  ita  own  variable  load.  To  do  this  with  speed  govemora 
alone  is  a  physical  impossibility,  for  if  all  the  governors  could  be 
adjusted  to  work  within  the  same  time  limits  the  aggregate  load 
variations  of  the  two  systems  would  be  shared  in  proportion  to 
governing  capacity  on  each;  while  if  the  goremors  are  not  ad- 
justed to  work  together,  the  quickest  acting  governors  will  take  up 
the  total  variations  on  both  systems.  In  either  case  there  must  be 
a  variation  in  the  power  passed  between  the  two  systems.  The 
problem  might  be  solved  by  governing  each  system  by  independent 
electric  governors,  regulating  in  accordance  with  the  variations  of 
load  on  each  system  respectively.  The  arrangement  of  lines  and 
dietributing  points  makes  this  impracticable  however.  The  only 
practical  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  power  delivered  from  the  one  to  the  other  system 
until  the  variations  caused  by  the  governors  bear  a  small  ratio  to 
the  total.  This  problem  may  at  any  time  become  important  to  two 
lai:ge  systems  operating  in  adjacent  territories. 


6.   YOLTAQB  HeQULATION'. 

The  requirements  for  good  voltage  regulation  on  a  large  system 
running  several  plants  in  parallel  are: 

1.  Good  speed  regulation. 

2.  The  control  of  the  whole  system  by  one  engineer  operating 

from  the  main  receiving  and  distributing  center. 

3.  Good  inherent  regulation  of  all  generators. 

4.  Lines  of  ample  carrying  capacity  and  small  drop. 

5.  Ample  transformer  capacity  at  all  points  where  inductive 

apparatus  is  used. 

6.  Low-tension  distributing  systems  laid  out  for  small  drop  in 

feeders,  transfonnerB  and  secondary  mains. 

7.  The  proper  control  of  idle  currents  between  stationg. 
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8.  The  regulation  of  the  power  factor,  on  stations  or  on  din- 
tribnting  system. 

If  these  points  are  all  attended  to,  good  service  can  be  given  with 
a  mixed  load  consisting  of  lighting,  railway  and  power  service;  if 
any  one  of  these  is  neglected,  bad  service  must  result  on  part,  if  not 
on  the  whole,  of  the  system.  The  first  and  second  requirements 
have  already  been  discussed  here.  As  regards  the  fourth  require- 
ment it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  transmission  syatem  having  a 
large  drop  is  justified  only  when  the  load  is  constant  and  the  loss 
of  power  immaterial  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  fifth  re- 
quirement ia  also  fully  appreciated  now  and  all  transmissionmen 
know  by  experience  the  importance  of  providing  ample  transformer 
capacity  for  induction  motors  which  have  to  be  started  against  load. 
With  a  given  transformer  capacity,  the  resistance-in-armature  type 
of  motor  vrill  start  against  a  much  heavier  load  than  the  squirrel- 
cage  type,  simply  because  the  large  starting  current  of  the  latter 
type  reduces  the  voltage  so  much  more  than  the  small  starting 
current  of  the  former.  In  regard  to  the  sixth  requirement  it  may 
be  stated  that  automatic '  feeder  regulators  of  the  three-phase  in- 
duction type  are  being  used  with  satisfactory  results  for  regulating 
the  2000  and  4000-volt  feeders  in  Salt  Laiie  City.  These  regu- 
lators not  only  compensate  for  drop  in  feeders,  transformers  and 
secondaries,  but  also  for  speed  variations  caused  by  slight  accidents 
or  short-circuits  on  the  system. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  requirements.  The  operating  engineer  at  the  main  receiv- 
ing center  should  have  the  control  of  the  voltage,  while  the  power- 
house operators  should  take  care  of  the  speed.  In  a  mixed  system 
of  lighting,  railway  and  power  service,  the  maximum  loads  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  system  occur  at  different  times.  Consequently 
it  has  been  found  best  to  carry  approximately  constant  voltage  at 
the  receiving  stations,  to  compensate  at  the  power-house  for  drop 
in  transmission  lines  only,  and  to  compensate  for  variations  of 
drop  on  the  distributing  feeders  by  regulating  apparatus  at  the 
receiving  end.  No  special  difSculty  has  been  found  in  regulating 
for  a  mixed  load  of  lights  and  induction  motors.  A  variable  load 
driven  by  an  induction  motor  has  a  useful  tendency  toward  self- 
regulation  for  the  low-power  factor  at  hght  loads  causes  nearly  the 
Fame  drop  of  volts  as  the  hi{:;h-power  factor  at  full  load, 

A  line  of  great  capacity,  such  as  the  Telluride  Power  Company's 
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40,000-Tolt  linea,  requires  a  heavy  inductive  current  at  light  loads 
to  compensate  for  the  rise  of  volts  due  to  the  capacity.  On  a  single 
80-mile  line  from  this  company's  Logan  power-house,  delivering 
750  kilowatte  at  Salt  Lake  City,  !it  a  power  factor  of  100  per  cent, 
the  power  factor  at  the  power-house  is  about  60  per  cent. 

On  a  mixed  Bystem,  the  power  factor  can  be  kept  at  any  valuo 
between  90  and  100  per  cent  by  the  use  of  synchronous  motors 
driving  railway  generators;  bat  for  the  regulation  of  voltage, 
BynchronouB  motors  are  not  of  much  value  unless  used  for  that 
purpose  alone,  because  when  loaded  with  work  current  they  have 
not  sufficient  current  capacity  for  regulating.  tTnleee  aynchronouB 
motors  are  under  the  control  of  the  power  companies'  operators, 
pumping  and  other  regulating  difficulties  will  be  caused  by  wrong 
adjustment  of  exciting  current. 

Sixty-cycle  rotaries  are  too  sensitive  to  be  used  as  regulators  and 
to  operate  them  in  parallel  without  pumping,  variations  of  speed 
and  voltage  must  be  very  small.  If  any  trouble  occurs  on  a  60- 
cycle  system  it  is  generally  aggravated  by  rotaries. 

When  operating  in  parallel,  cross-currents  between  power-houses 
introduce  conditions  which  may  seriously  affect  the  voltage  regu- 
lation. If  the  exciting  current  of  the  power-houses  is  not  properly 
adjusted,  some  will  tend  to  produce  higher  voltage  at  the  receiving 
end  than  others  and  idle  currents  will  flow  which  will  be  lagging 
with  respect  to  the  former  and  leading  with  respect  to  the  latter. 
The  amount  of  these  currents  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  dif- 
ference in  excitation,  the  load  and  the  line  constants.  These  idle 
currents  may  be  eliminated  in  two  ways;  first,  by  adjusting  the 
excitation  of  the  several  power-houses;  second,  by  voltage  regu- 
lators placed  in  circuit  between  the  transmission  lines  at  the  re- 
ceiving end,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  maintain  that  difference  of 
voltages  between  lines  which  is  required  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
CTOSBMSurrents. 

Formerly  the  desired  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  trial  and 
experience.  Now,  however,  by  the  use  of  power-factor  meters  on 
every  generator  on  the  system,  the  adjustments  can  be  made  with 
accorscy  to  meet  any  conditions  of  line  or  load.  The  power-factor 
jneteit  has  become  as  indispensable  adjunct  in  the  operation  of  all 
synchronous  machinery  on  large  systems. 

The  fact  that  the  excitation  of  the  power-houses  depend  on 
>ariable  conditions  od  different  parts  of  the  system,  seens  to  point 
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1/1  the  impracticability  of  using  any  automatic  dcTioe  for  controlling 
exciting  ciirrente  on  large  parallel  systems. 

6.  The  Abeanoement  of  Tbansmissiom  Lines,  Teanbeormbb- 
Hoi'SKB,  Etc. 
While  break-downs  on  trgneniission  linee  cannot  be  altogether 
preveated,  it  is  possible  to  so  nearly  approach  continuity  of  seirice 
that  even  the  exacting  requirements  of  a  smelter  can  be  met.  This 
can  only  be  done,  however,  by  the  exerdm  of  the  greatest  care  ii' 
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the  arrangement,  construction  and  operation  of  the  switching  ap- 
paratus, transmission  lines  and  transformer-hnuses.  Nothing  but 
failure  will  result  if  the  transmission  lines  are  not  mechanically 
i^trong  and  well  insulated,  but  good  constnictiun  and  duplication 
of  lines  and  power-houseii  are  of  little  avail  unless  the  general 
layout  of  the  lines  and  switches  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  trend  of  experience  in  tine  eonstmction  points  to  the  vae 
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of  long  spans  of  stranded  copper  with  steel  towers,  porcelain  in- 
liulators  and  rigid  iron  pins.  There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  the  cost  of  construction,  so  that  the  cost  of  copptr 
and,  therefore,  the  choice  of  voltage,  is  by  no  means  the  greatest 
consideration  in  designing  transmission  lines.  In  locatirg  a  line 
it  should  be  remembered  that  accessibility  for  patrol  and  repairs  is 
more  important  than  saving  of  distance.  Transmission  lines  ehould 
be  constructed  ao  that  nothing  but  outside  interference  will  break 
them  down.    Between  every  important  power-houae  and  disthbat- 
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ing  center  there  should  be  at  least  two  lines,  and  sometimes  two 
routes  are  advisable.  On  very  long  transmissions  there  should  be 
section-switch  stations  (see  Fig.  1)  so  arranged  that  portions  of  tlw 
line  can  be  cut  out  for  repairs  without  putting  the  whole  line  out 
of  service.  Unless  this  is  done,  each  line  must  be  designed  to  carry 
the  maximum  load  transmitted  with  :.  small  drop.  Very  long  lines 
will  seldom  be  financially  justifii'd  iiiiless  a  very  considerable  busi- 
ness can  be  done  on  the  way.     On  the  otlicr  hand,  isuUitcd  siil- 
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statiODs  on  an  important  line  are  a  senoiis  detriment  to  eerrioe, 
unless  the  bneinese  done  will  justify  a  good  section-switch  station 
with  an  operator  constantly  in  attendance. 

The  beat  arrangement  ior  the  transmission  lines  of  a  system 
operating  manj  plants  in  parallel  depends  on  the  location  of  the 
power  plants  with  respect  to  the  present  and  prospective  points  of 
distribntion.  In  Bystems  consisting  of  several  power  plants  located 
near  one  another  and  transmittiDg  power  to  &  distant  point,  the 
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arrangement  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  a  single  power- 
house. In  this  case  it  is  nsnally  best  to  treat  the  smaller  plants  03 
generating  units  of  the  most  important  power-house,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  1.  In  systems  where  the  power-houses  and  distributing 
points  are  scattered,  the  transmisRion  lines  will  take  either  the  fomi 
of  a  duplicate  bus  to  which  will  l>e  connected  all  the  power-houses 
and  receiving  stations,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  or  else  will  be  Laid  out 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  main  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Whether  f«i  station  bus-bars  or  transraiesion  lines,  the  ring  main 
divided  into  sections  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  5  has  l^een  fonnd  to 
be  the  most  practical  arrangement  to  operate.  If  the  business  be- 
tween any  two  points  on  the  ring  becomes  so  important  as  to  war- 
rant a  duplication  of  lines  between  them,  the  system  can  generally 
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be  le&olTed  into  two  or  more  rings  all  passing  through  the  im- 
portant center  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  ring  system  as  applied  to  power-houses  and 
transformer  stations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  a  group-switch  system.  With  this  layout  any 
group  of  transformers,  feeders  or  gererators  with  its  corresponding 
transmission  line  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  system  in 
an  instant  by  opening  the  high  and  low-tension  ring  bus  switches. 
This  arrangement  in  a  transformer-house  Is  ideal  when  each  group 
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of  tranEformeiB  has  capacity  to  carry  all  the  power  that  can  be 
delivered  over  the  corresponding  line. 

Short-circnite  on  transmiBsion  systems  may  be  earned  by  failure 
of  tranfiformerB,  Ughtniug  arreeters  or  line  insulation,  or  by  out- 
bide  ioterfnence  by  nature,  man  or  beast  Their  frequency  is 
a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  construction  and  management.  They 
will  vary  in  severity  from  those  which  cause  just  a  flicker  in  the 
lights  to  those  that  may  ^at  down  a  large  staticm.  Short-circuits 
on  the  low'tension  side  of  receiving  stations  will  r.evei  seriously 
affect  the  system  as  a  whole.  ShortKiircuits  on  transmission  lines 
which  can  be  burnt  off,  will  seldom  throw  power-houses  out  of 
step  and  should  cause  very  little  interruption.  Even  very  severe 
shortHSrcoits  will  not  throw  power-houses  out  of  step  unless  occur- 
ring on  tiie  line  between  them  or  very  close  to  one  of  them.  In  a 
well-laid-otit  parallel  system  no  failure  on  transmistion  lines  can 
eripple  tiie  whole  system,  and  rotaries  and  motor-generators  will 
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stay  in  step  through  many  shorts.  It  ia  when  a  short  occurs 
which  cannot  he  burnt  off,  or  which  throws  power-houses  out  of  step, 
that  the  efficiency  of  layout  and  operating  stafE  is  tested.  It  is 
not  the  short-circuit  which  hurts  the  service,  but  the  stopping  of 
machinery  and  time  taken  to  get  under  way  again. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  genera- 
tors and  synchronous  motors  in  or  out  of  service,  or  in  synchroniz- 
ing power-houses  on  lines  at  any  point  in  the  system,  but  whsn 
everything  is  thrown  out  of  step  or  stopped  by  a  severe  short-circuit. 
synchronizing  is  altogether  too  slow.  AH  synchronous  motors 
should  be  self-starting  from  the  alternate-current  end,  or  at  least 
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should  be  designed  so  that  the  alternate  current  can  be  switched 
on  after  they  have  been  given  a  preliminary  spin.  Two-hundred 
horse-power  eynchronoua  motors  hare  been  regularly  started  with- 
out any  compensators  for  a  long  time  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Power- 
house generators  can  be  synchronized  very  rapidly,  but  time  can 
be  often  saved  by  running  them  to  speed  approximately  and  switch- 
ing on  to  the  live  circuit  before  closing  the  exciting  circuit. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  system,  it  is  a  rule  to  open  the  exciting  circuits 
on  all  generators  and  synchronous  motors,  except  at  the  largest 
station,  whenever  a  short-circuit  occurs.  As  soon  as  the  trouble 
is  cleared,  the  main  station  generators  bring  up  speed  and  volts. 
the  other  generators  and  motors  are  pulled  into  step  and  the  sta- 
tion operators  dose  the  exciting  circuits.  This  is  a  very  good 
method  of  starting,  hut  is  not  applicable  to  every  condition. 

It  is  in  clearing  short-circuits  on  transmission  lines,  ttiat  the 
ring  system  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  1,  3,  4  and  5  is  so  superior  to 
the  duplicate  bus  system  shown  in  Fig.  2.  When  a  short-circuit 
occuia  which  does  not  clear  itself  at  once,  the  ring  bus  switches 
can  be  opened  up  so  as  to  resolve  the  system  into  two  or  more 
separate  parts  complete  with  their  own  power-houses,  lines  and 
l^ds.  This  immediately  locates  the  trouble,  the  fhort-circuited 
line  can  be  quickly  eat  out,  and  the  load  on  the  short-circuited 
section  transferred  to  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ring  without  any 
delay  for  communicating  between  stations.  Automatic  circuit 
breakers  can  be  used  for  these  ring  bus  switches  with  groat  advan- 
tage, but  except  on  unim])ortant  branch  circuits,  they  can  be  used 
nowhere  else  on  a  transmission  system  of  this  kind.  Reverse-cur- 
rent circuit  breakers  for  cutting  out  a  short-circuited  line  will 
not  work,  for  under  normal  conditions  on  a  parallel  system 
power  may  be  coming  from  either  direction  at  any  time. 

High-tension  air  switches  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  building  up  of  transmission  systems.  They  can  be  made 
simple,  strong  and  safe  for  outdoor  operation  even  at  40,000  volts, 
but  at  best  they  are  makeshifts  and  must  be  replaced  by  oil  switches 
which  have  proved  reliable  in  service  on  the  highest  voltage  now 
in  use. 

So  far  as  the  operation  of  large  parallel  systems  is  concerned, 
it  appears  that  the  question  of  transformer  windings,  star  or 
delta  connections  and  grounded  neutrals  are  likely  to  be  settled 
by  circumstance  rather  than  by  design.    A  delta-connected  system 
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can  operate  without  a  grounded  neutral,  a  star-connected  system 
cannot.  I^rge  parallel  systems  are  almost  certain  to  have  both 
star  and  delta-connected  transfonnerB  working  togetlier;  and  qnee- 
tions  of  cutting  out  one  transformer  in  a  bank,  or  of  abnormal 
voltage  caused  by  break-downs,  become  unimportant  on  account  of 
the  large  nnmber  of  banks  in  use.  The  fact  that  with  a  grounded 
neutral,  the  break-down  of  a  single  inanlator  makes  a  short-circuit, 
is  not  important  if  the  lines  are  properly  laid  out^  and  when  break- 
downs occur  the  quicker  eomething  bums  ofC  and  the  line  is  cut  out 
the  better. 

In  the  layout  of  transformer  stations,  space  and  simplicity  of 
wiring  is  a  greater  protection  than  all  the  fireproofing  yet  devised. 
Tjightning  arresters,  transformers  and  switches  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  in  separate  fireproof  rooms.  High-teueion  wires  should 
be  covered  with  high-volt  insulation  and  supported  on  insulators. 

7.   LlOHTNINQ  AND  OtUEB  HlOH-TfiNBIOlir    DiSTltBBANCES. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  long  distance  transmission  high-tension 
(liBturbanoes  due  to  switching,  short-circuits,  etc.,  were  little  under- 
stood and  not  of  much  importance.  As  systems  increased  in  size 
and  were  paralleled  together,  however,  these  distnrbances  increased 
in  frequency  and  severity  and  it  was  found  that  the  earlier  trans- 
formers were  not  sufficiently  well  insulated  to  withstand  the  shocks. 
Short-circatta  on  large  systems  operating  in  parallel  are  liable 
to  be  more  severe  than  on  single  ^tems,  because  power  is  supplied 
from  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Fortunately  however,  the  disturbances  due  to  switching  and 
short-circuits,  etc.,  are  now  pretty  well  understood  and  have  definite 
limits,  and  no  trouble  need  be  feared  from  them  if  the  transform- 
ers are  properly  wound  and  insulated  and  lightning  arresters  and 
oil  switches  are  carefully  installed. 

Disturbances  due  to  gradual  change  in  atmospheric  conditions 
and  differences  in  elevation  of  lines,  etc.,  are  well  cared  for  by 
modem  lightning  arresters  without  disturbing  the  system.  The 
limits  of  the  high-voltage  surges  resulting  from  the  sudden  re- 
lease  of  static  charges  on  the  lines  are  determined  by  the  insula- 
tion of  the  weakest  part  of  the  line  affected,  which  should  of 
course  be  the  lightning  arrester.  Except  for  the  fact  that  a  large 
parallel  system  is  exposed  to  more  changes  in  atmospheric  condi- 
tions than  systeme  with  short  lines,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
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that  the  dieturbances  increaBe  in  energy  beyond  what  should  be 
expected  from  the  increased  capacity  of  the  lines. 

The  disturbances  due  to  Ehort-circuits,  switching  and  static 
charges  aie,  however,  trifling,  compared  with  those  that  may  be 
Bet  up  by  lightning  dischargo°.  Jt  must  be  confessed  tliat  no 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  apparatus  to  protect  against  these 
disturbances,  and  today  the  choking  effect  of  the  transformers 
and  the  high  insulation  of  the  windings,  both  of  the  oil  and  air- 
blast  type,  is  their  own  best  protection.  Tbis  has  been  demon- 
strated oyer  and  over  again  by  discharges  from  terminal  wires  of 
t'-ansformers  to  case,  across  sparking  spaces  many  times  greater 
t1""i  the  total  gaps  on  the  lightning  arresters,  and  .in  spite  of  the 
protection  of  choke  coils  of  the  most  recent  design. 

The  disturbances  set  up  by  lightning  discharges  range  in  severity 
from  those  that  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  with  existing  apparatus 
to  those  that  may  wreck  a  station.  The  latter  seldom  occurs,  bat 
when  they  do,  the  result  is  like  an  explosion  and  no  plant  in  a 
thunderstorm  district  can  claim  to  be  protected.  A  lightning 
discharge  which  strikes  the  line  shatters  insulators  and  poles 
and  is  intensely  local  in  its  action,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  voltage  is  so  high  that  line  insulation  must  break  down  close 
to  the  point  of  discharge. 

The  sudden  raising  of  the  voltage  of  the  line,  to  the  break- 
down point,  will,  however,  send  static  waves  along  the  line.-  The 
voltage  of  these  waves  and  the  distance  at  which  they  may  be 
ollective  depends  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  line  insulation. 
With  wooden  pole  lines,  the  insulation  to  ground  may  be  very  high 
in  dry  weather  and  under  these  circum stances  the  static  wave  may 
be  ot  very  high  voltage.  Some  waves  have  passed  from  line  to 
ground  across  a  12-in.  dry  air-gap  on  a  40,000-volt  line.  This 
has  occurred  on  several  occasions  without  damage  to  transformers. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  written  above,  that  the  extend- 
ing of  a  system  to  cover  a  very  large  area,  while  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  more  storms,  and  consequently  increasing  the  numbCT 
of  the  disturbances,  does  not  by  any  means  increase  the  severity 
of  the  secondary  disturbances  which  are  limited  by  the  insulation 
of  the  line. 

Transformers  should  be  insulated  between  layers  of  high-voltage 
windings  to  withstand  shocks  that  will  break  down  the  line  in- 
sulation.    Ifoney  spent  on  extra  insulation  inside  the  tiansfonn- 
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ere  will  proltably  bring  better  returns  than  the  same  expenditure 
on  outside  protective  devices. 

It  seema  probable  that  ateel  towers  will  be  ideal  for  protecting 
stations  and  apparatus  from  the  more  severe  effects  of  lightning 
disturbances. 

There  are  many  other  points  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  paper 
to  which  a  reference  only  can  be  made  here. 

While  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  store  water-power  than  elec- 
tricity, some  transmission  plants  cannot  give  satiflfaetory  service 
without  storage  batteries,  and  on  nearly  all  it  pays  to  nse  them  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  both  on  account  of  regulation  and  emer- 
gencies. 

It  will  be  asked  whether  it  pays  to  operate  bo  many  plants  in 
parallel  instead  of  generating  power  in  ooe  or  two  large  plants. 
This  depends  entirely  on  local  coneiderations,  and  the  answer  is 
sometimes  yes,  sometimee  no.  When  there  are  convenient  water- 
powers  it  will  nearly  always  be  found  that  a  combination  of  water- 
power  and  steam  gives  the  most  economical  results.  The  opinion, 
however,  cannot  be  too  strongly  ezpreBsed,  that  a  depreciation 
charge  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  at  least,  should  be  made  on  the 
whole  cost  of  construction  of  both  steam  and  water-power  plants. 
The  neglect  to  do  this  may  be  hidden  by  reorganizationH  or  ab- 
normal growth  of  busine8.<i,  but  it  means  financial  failure  sooner 
or  later.  It  is  extraordinary  how  often  people,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  will  shut  their  eyes  to  this  fundamental  law  of 
engineering  finance. 

As  regards  the  bearing  of  parallel  operation  on  future  develop- 
ments, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  would  he  possible  to-day  to 
operate  a  string  of  steam  and  waf*r-power  plants  in  parallel  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  supply  power  to  trunk 
railroads  with  so  few  interruptions  that  train  service  could  be 
OS  punctual  aa  it  is  today  on  steam  roads. 

The  author's  acknowledgments  are  due  to  many  "ngineers  who 
by  advice,  suggestions  and  invpstigation  have  helped  in  the 
solution  of  many  difficult  problems  but  most  of  all  are  they  due 
to  the  members  of  an  operating  staif  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
hiirden  of  all  the  troublcR  and  difficulties  experienced  in  the  course 
of  nine  years'  work  in  transmission  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
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Discussion. 

CBAiuuif  Scxnr;  The  papers  of  Mr.  Honisock  uid  of  Mr.  Ha7^vood 
are  open  for  dieeuuion.  Tbey  reveal  another  Bide  of  station  operation 
which  men  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  engineer's  office  would  Iiardlj  dis- 
eorer.  They  show  the  workings  of  the  operating  sTstem,  Mr.  Hancock's 
paper  in  particular  dealing  so  much  in  detail  with  the  operating  force 
of  a  large  system,  throws  an  excellent  light  on  that  side  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Hajward  haa  done  jnst  what  be  was  invited  to  do  and  has  given 
acme  of  hia  ezperiences  from  his  own  work  on  the  system  with  which  he 
ta  connected. 

Mr.  P.  N.  NUHH:  While  the  problem  of  lighning  arresters  for  hi^ 
TOltagee  has  not  been  fully  sotved,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  say  tiiat 
nothing  has  been  accomplished.  While  arrester  service  in  Utah  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory,  no  high-voltage  transformers  have  ever  been  lost, 
and  bnt  trifling  repairs  occasioned  through  lightning.  If  it  is  poBsible, 
as  suggested,  to  get  higher  insulation  for  a  slightly  iocreaaed  Ar^t  cost, 
without  sacridce  in  the  characteristics  of  the  transformer,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly wise  to  do  so.  Quite  aside  from  lightning,  however,  effective  and 
reliable  arresters  are  needed  to  protect  from  those  other  disturbances 
incident  to  long  distance  transmiBsion,  which  interfere  with  the  use  or 
perfect  operation  of  automatics  and  similar  devices.  Mr.  Hayward's 
paper  advises  "  The  control  of  the  whole  system  by  one  engineer  operating 
from  the  main  receiving  and  distributing  center,"  and  says  "  The  operat- 
ing engineer  at  the  main  receiving  center  should  have  the  control  of 
voltage,  while  the  power-house  operator  should  take  care  of  the  speed.'* 
This  strongly  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  a  power  company  with  many 
customers,  its  plant  should  be  operated  for  or  I^  some  one  customer.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  producing  system  is  operated  for  constant 
voltage,  and  the  customer  has  been  advised  and  is  now  preparing  t« 
receive  his  power  through  induction  regulators,  which  will  put  within  hia 
reach  the  control  desired  both  as  to  voltage  and  power  factor. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rttftneb:  Mr.  Hunn  has  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  this  experiment.  The  experiment  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
along  yet  to  give  any  very  complete  reeults.  A  small  regulator  was 
put  on  one  of  the  circuits  connecting  the  two  systems,  being  adjusted 
for  only  the  part  of  the  load  that  the  regulator  could  taWe  care  of,  and 
it  showed  such  improvements  in  the  power-factor  that  we  feel  there  will 
be  no  doubt  about  the  leasfbility  of  controlling  the  entire  load  with  a 
regulator  of  this  kind.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  ratio  of  the 
transformer  connections  between  the  two  systems  has  been  such  that  it 
made  the  receiving  system  take  a  leading  current,  which  was,  of  course, 
added  to  the  charging  current  of  the  lines,  and  gave  at  the  generating 
station  an  extremely  heavy  current  overload.  By  means  of  this  regulator, 
bringing  the  voltage  of  the  two  systems  into  the  proper  adjustment,  it 
wilt  be  possible  to  let  the  charging  current  from  the  one  system  supply 
the  lagging  component  of  the  load  on  the  other,  giving  more  nearly  a 
unity  power  factor  at  all  generating  stations,  and  consequently  giving  a 
little  better  voltage  regulation  on  that  account.  The  experiment  will  b* 
very  interesting,  although  we  have  no  doubt  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
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aft«T  the  regulator  is  Installed,  ^e  regulator  that  b  to  be  ordered  li 
of  the  three-phase  induction  type,  adjusted  by  hand.  At  present  we 
have  made  do  arrangement  for  any  autnnatie  adjustment,  on  Account 
at  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  tell  \!j  the  r^iulator  which  way  it  is 
to  be  moved ;  that  is,  the  regulator  ia  not  able  t«  determine  which  syatem 
is  delivering  too  high  a  voltage  when  the  voltage  »t  the  regulator  is  tiM 
high.  Any  automatic  adjustment  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  by 
a  device  controlled  by  a  power-factor  indicator,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  regulator  will  have  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  load  may  be  taken  at 
different  power-factors  at  different  times  of  the  day,  varying  with  the 
power-factor  of  ths  different  classes  of  load  at  the  different  hours.  It  ia 
the  ordinary  commercial  regulator;  the  small  one  that  was  put  in  was 
what  is  known  as  the  T.  R.  T.  regulator,  and  worked  very  nicely  with  a 
small  load.  The  only  effect  of  this  regulator  is  to  give  a  controllable 
TariatioQ  in  the  ratio  of  transformation,  and  the  regulator  seenu  to  otter 
4he  most  convenient  way  of  varying  this  ratio,  rather  than  baring  any 
variable  tape  on  the  transformer.  Of  course,  that  could  be  aceompliahed 
by  the  variation  in  the  transformer  taps. 

CHAiBifAH  Scon:  One  word  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the.  two 
systems  which  may  clear  up  a  point  concerning  which  a  member  has  made 
a  query.  The  two  systems  may,  in  a  way,  be  regarded  as  having  the 
same  function  as  two  alternators  running  in  parallel.  Those  two  alter- 
nators are  to  deliver  power  to  the  system.  The  power  that  they  deliver 
will  depend  upon  the  power  that  they  get,  which  in  this  ease  will  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  governors  of  the  waterwheets.  The  amount  of 
power  given  by  the  water  to  the  wheels  goes  through  the  apparatus  and 
into  the  electric  system.  Conversely  a  change  in  the  power  which  Is 
delivered  by  one  alternator,  or  by  the  other,  or  by  one  system  of  power 
houses,  or  the  other  system  of  power  houses,  will  depend  on  the  amount 
of  power  developed  by  the  waterwheels,  so  that  the  governing  of  power 
must  he  done  in  the  hydraulic  part  of  the  system.  It  cannot  he  dona 
through  speed  governing  of  different  parts  because  all  the  parts  must  rno 
at  the  same  speed.  Again,  when  two  alternators  are  running  in  parallel, 
they  may  deliver  a  leading  or  a  lagging  current.  They  may  deliver  the 
out-of -phase-current  equally,  or  one  may  deliver  more  than  the  other.  If 
tliere  are  liner  to  be  charged,  one  generator  may  do  all  the  charging  or 
the  two  may  work  together.  If  there  be  Induction  motors  to  be  supplied 
with  lagging  current,  one  may  supply  all  the  current  or  the  other  may 
supply  all  the  current  or  the  two  may  work  together,  lliat  adjustment 
depends  not  on  waterwheels  but  on  field  charges  and  the  voltages  produced. 
And  to  make  one  generator  or  the  other  carry  more  or  less  of  the  out-of- 
phaiw -current,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  voltage  through  adjustment 
of  the  Seld  charge.  Now  these  two  systems  are  operating  conjointly  in 
one  sense  and  independently  in  another.  If  one  is  to  be  operated  at  a 
little  higher  voltage  than  the  other  when  the  two  are  linked  together, 
the  only  way  to  link  them  aatlstactorily  is  by  transformation;  that  la, 
through  a  transformer,  by  letting  one  run  at  one  hundred  per  cent  and  ths 
other  at  say  a-hundred-and-ten  per  cent  and  making  the  adjustment 
through   the   regulator;   and   as   that   adjustment   changes   from   time   to 
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tim«  tiirough  the  day,  it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  under  control.  If 
independent  regulation  ol  voltage  on  tlte  two  aystemB  is  attempted  by  other 
means,  the  out-of -phase -current  between  the  two  systems  is  apt  to  be 
troublesome. 

Mr.  NcMR:  It  may  make  this  matter  clearer  to  explain  that  the  line 
in  question  is  nearly  200  miles  long,  having  a  large  charging  current, 
supplied  equally,  we  may  Aj,  by  generating  stations  at  either  end,  so 
that,  at  the  center  point  —  Sijt  lAke  City  —  only  work  current  necessarily 
Howe.  Although  the  Salt  L&ke  system  has  a  large  lagging  component 
within  itself,  it  may  take  its  purchased  power  at  unity  power  factor,  but 
if  its  voltage  drops  below  that  of  the  transmission,  this  entire  charging 
current  may  be  dra^-n  from  the  terminal  stations  to  the  Salt  I^ke  sys- 
tem, to  combine  with  the  lagging  component  at  that  point,  thus  raising 
the  power  factor  at  all  power  houses,  but  reducing  the  power  factor  of 
the  purchased  power.  The  same  thing  may  go  further,  and  in  either 
direction,  and  under  normal  operation  the  conditioua  are  very  unstable. 
This  may  be  entirely  controlled  through  proper  attendance  at  the  regu- 

Mr.  R.  S.  Button  :  I  do  not  quite  understand  this.  If  the  delivered 
load  on  one  system  has  a  heavy  lagging  component  and  the  other  hM  A 
heavy  leading  component,  putting  the  two  together,  it  seems  to  me  instead 
of  lowering  the  power  factor  on  both  of  them  —  in  other  words,  giving 
them  both  heavier  current  —  it  would  result  In  counteracting  one  an- 
other, and  they  would  both  have  less  current  than  before. 

Mr.  NuNn:  It  is  true  that  under  a  certain  ftxed  condition  there  might 
be  unity  power  factor  at  all  generating  stations.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, however,  the  power  company  has  other  lagging  current  to  provide 
for  which  takes  up  all  the  charging  current,  and  therefore  has  contracted 
with  this  customer  to  maintain  a  unity  power-factor. 

Mr.  HuTTOif:  I  might  mention  one  other  point.  I  understand  the  idea 
they  have  in  getting  the  two  voltages  of  the  receiving  slAtions  the  same, 
if  that  they  can  put  them  together  without  having  one  system  disturbing 
the  voltage  of  the  other.  We  are  practically  doing  the  same  thing,  only 
instead  of  using  the  induction  regulator,  we  prefer  to  use  the  r^ulator 
heads  on  the  transformers,  for  the  reason  that  the  induction  regulator  is 
a  very  expensive  machine,  something  like  $13.00  per  kilowatt  for  a  200- 
kilowatt  size. 

CRAiBUAtt  SOOTT:  We  have  to  regret  that  several  papers  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  Section  D  have  not  appeared  and  are  not  now  expected.  The 
paper  by  Mr.  Mershon,  the  Delegate  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  to  ttie  Congress,  is  not  here  and  we  will  consider  that  paper 
rend  by  title  and  it  will  appear  in  the  Transactions.  If  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  before  the  adjournment  of  this  Section  1  declare  this  Sec- 
tion adjourned. 

Dr.  F.  A-  C.  Pebeunb:  Before  we  adjourn  I  wish  to  offer  on  behalf  of 
Section  D  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  officers  for  carrying  on  their  work  imder 
what  has  been  apparent  to  us  all,  very  decided  diHiculCies,  and  I  think 
the  success  of  the  session  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  energy  and  ability 
of  our  officers.  CotiHcquently  I  \viali  to  propose  a  vote  of  tlisnks  to  the 
officers.     (Unanimously  carried.) 
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THE  MAXIMUM  DISTANCE  TO  WHICH  POWEB 
CAN  BE  ECONOMICALLY  TRANSMITTED. 


BY  EALPH  D.  UER»UON,  Delegate  of  Ameriam  Inatilute  of  Electrical 
Engineer*. 


Ab  trensmiseioii  Toltages,  actual  or  proposed,  become  higher  and 
higher  and  traQsmissioii  distances  reach  out  farther  and  farther, 
it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  inquire  into  the  probable  maxi- 
mum distance  to  which  power  will  be  commercially  transmitted. 
Aa  witti  most  engineering  enterprises,  the  limitations  will  come 
through  economic  conditions,  and  the  greatest  distance  to  which 
power  win  ever  be  transmitted  will  be  the  greatest  distance  thitnigh 
which  it  can  be  economically  (using  the  word  in  its  broad  sense) 
transmitted. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  such  forecasts  as  will  be  here  attempted, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  limitation  which  we  put 
upon  onrselTee  by  the  assiimptions  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
definite  representatiTe  figures,  adds  to  the  chance  of  our  forecast 
liroving  erroneous.  For  instance,  the  first  assumption  we  must 
make  is  that  in  the  future  power  will  be  transmitted  in  t^  same 
way  as  now.  This  may  not  hold.  There  may  be  devised  some 
other  and  bettor  way  not  involving  the  use  of  transmission  lines. 
Kuch,  however,  does  not  appear  probable.  Other  assumptions 
which  must  be  made  as  to  methods  of  construction  being  tbe  same 
as,  or  similar  to,  those  at  present  in  use,  may  be  eventually  so 
modified  by  skill  and  experience  as  very  materially  to  change  any 
conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  now.  This  is  less  improb- 
able. Conditions,  industrial  and  financial,  may  eo  change  that 
the  constants  now  assumed  as  fixing  costs,  interest,  eto.,  will  be 
materially  modified.  This  is  very  probable.  Finally,  it  ie  certain 
that  with  the  course  of  time  the  value  of  power  will  increase,  and 
this  will  matorially  modify  any  figures  at  which  we  may  now  ar- 
rive. The  present  conditions  of  practice  and  possibility  are  suffi- 
ciently definite,  however,  to  warrant  a  forecast  with  the  expectotion 
that  it  will  be  applicable,  approximately  at  least,  for  some  con- 
(*e4] 
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Biderable  time  to  come.  At  any  rate,  the  method  of  treatment 
of  the  subject  herein  adopted  will,  with  suitable  changes  in  the 
value  of  constants,  apply  so  long  as  present  metiiods  of  power 
transmission  obtain. 

The  dements  which,  in  the  broadest  eens^  limit  the  distance 
to  which  power  can  be  economically  transmitted,  are  two— die  cost 
of  power  at  the  generating  station  and  the  price  which  can  be 
obtained  for  the  delivered  power.  The  difference  between  these 
two  elements  muBt  cover  the  cost  of  tranamiasion,  the  interest  on 
the  investment  and  the  profit  The  cost  of  transmisBion  comprises 
the  lose  of  power  in  transmission,  the  cost  of  operating,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repair.  The  valne  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
interest  which  must  be  paid  npon  the  investment,  and  the  mini- 
mum profit  which  is  considered  satisfactory,  will  have  mach  weight 
in  det^mininir  the  limiting  distance  of  transmission.  The  less 
this  sum  is  the  farther  power  can  be  transmitted;  a  low  interest 
rate  and  a  low  rate  of  dividend  will,  therefore,  be  conducive  to 
long  transmissions. 

Ijet  UB  consider  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
vestment in  a  transmission  plant  and  t^e  annual  charges  and  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  (he  plant  vary  with  different  outputs, 
volteges  and  distences  of  transmission.  For  a  given  voltage,  drop 
and  distance  of  transmission,  the  cost  of  all  the  apparatus  and 
equipment,  except  the  line  conducters,  will  increase  more  slowly 
than  the  output  of  the  plant.  That  is,  the  greater  the  output  of 
tJie  plant  the  less  the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  all  the  equipment,  ex- 
cept the  line  conductors.  This  will  be  true  of  the  operating 
expenses  also.  Therefore,  since  the  interest  chains  and  tiie 
charges  for  depreciation  and  repair  are  dependent  upon  the  invest- 
ment, the  greater  the  output  of  the  plant  the  less  will  be  the  quanti- 
ties going  to  make  up  the  annual  cost  per  kilowatt  of  transmitting 
power,  except  those  depending  upon  the  line  conductors.  Since 
the  weight  of  the  line  conductors,  under  the  conditions  assumed, 
will  vary  directly  as  the  amount  of  power  transmitted,  those  eie- 
mente  of  the  annual  cost  per  kilowatt  depending  uptm  the  line 
conductors  will  be  practically  constent  for  all  amounts  of  power 
transmitted,  and  can  not  be  materially  reduced  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  power  transmitted.  Witii  the  same  voltage,  economic 
drop  and  output,  the  elements  of  annual  cost  per  kilowatt  due 
to  the  line  structure  (pole  line)  and  to  its  extent  (patrolling, 
eto.)  will  increase  directly  as  the  distence.  But,  as  outlined  above, 
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any  increase  of  cost  in  line  structure  due  to  increase  in  distance 
can  be  offset  by  increase  of  output.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weight 
of  the  line  conductors  increases  as  the  distance  (for  the  same 
economic  drop — as  the  square  for  the  same  drop)  and  the  elements  of 
annual  cost  per  kilowatt  due  to  the  weight  of  the  line  conductors 
will,  therefore,  increase  as  the  distance,  no  matter  what  the  output 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  elements  in  the  annual  cost 
per  kilowatt  for  transmitting  power,  except  those  dependent  upon 
the  line  conductors,  may  be  indefinitely  reduced  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  power  to  he  transmitted.  The  annual  cost  per  kilowatt 
due  to  the  line  conductors  can  not  be  so  reduced.  It  can  be 
diminished  only  b;  such  other  means  as  will  reduce  the  first  cost 
of  the  conductors.  As  the  first  cost  of  the  line  conductors  can 
be  rednced  only  by  increasing  the  voltage  of  transmission  and  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  which  such  increase  can  he  carried,  it  follows 
that  the  limiting  distance  to  which  power  can  be  economically 
transmitted  will  depend,  ftnalli/,  upon  the  cost  of  the  line  con- 
ductors and  upon  this  alone.  The  limit  of  voltage  referred  to  is 
not  necessarily  that  due  to  physical  considerations,  such  as  diffi- 
culties of  construction,  air  losses  between  conductors,  etc.;  for, 
leaving  such  matters  out  of  consideration,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  voltage  carried  to  such  a  high  value  as  will  reduce  the  line 
conductors  to  the  point  when  the  increased  cost  of  transformers 
and  insulators,  due  to  a  further  increase  of  voltage,  will  over- 
balance the  saving  in  the  line  conductois,  due  to  such  further 
increase. 

It  will  somewhat  simplify  the  treatment  of  the  subject  if  the 
interest  charge  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transmission, 
and  profits  be  represented  by  a  percentage  on  the  investment 
This  course  will,  therefore,  be  pursued.  That  is,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  in  the  cost  of  transmission  is  included  the  interest  on  the 
investment  (bond  interest),  and  that  over  and  above  this  cost  there 
must  be  earned  a  certain  percentage,  which  percentage  will  repre- 
sent profits  (stock  dividends).  In  addition  the  following  assump- 
tions will  be  made. 

Power  purchased  at  low-tension  bus-bars  of  step-up  transformers 
and  sold  at  outgoing  bus-bars  of  the  step-down  station. 

Frequency  of  transmission  not  less  than  25  cycles  nor  more  than 
30  cycles  as  being  the  limitinf^  frequencies  which,  while  favorable 
to  the  transmission  of  power,  are  yet  suitable  for  almost  all  pur- 
poses to  which  power  can  bu  applied. 
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Idle  synchronous  motors  at  step-down  station  to  correct  for  power 
factor,  the  average  power  factor  of  the  line  being  held  as  near 
nnity  as  posaible.  In  the  plants  of  large  output  dealt  with  below, 
the  possible  approximation  to  unity  power  factor  will,  in  spite  of 
the  line-charging  current,  be  suEBciently  close  to,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, justify  the  assumption  of  unity  power  factor. 

That  no  matter  what  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  there  will  be 
three  trensmisson  lines,  each  capable  of  carrying  one-tMrd  the  load. 

That  the  power  factor  of  the  load  supplied  will  be  0.8. 

That  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  number  of  trans- 
forming unite  at  each  end  of  the  line  be  18,  each  transformer  being 
normally  worked  at  five-sixths  of  ita  rated  capacity,  so  that  one 
bank  of  three  may  be  cut  out,  if  need  be. 

That  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  number  of  cor- 
rective  flynchronous  motors  will  be  six,  each  being  worked  at  flve- 
aixtha  of  its  rated  capacity.  The  kilovolb-ampere  capacity  of  t^ese 
aynchronouB  motors  must,  for  a  load  power  factor  of  0.8,  be  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  load  carried  by  the 
plant. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  units  must  be  considered  as  the 
same  for  plants  of  all  capacities  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  decrease  of  cost  per  kilowatt,  due  to  increase  of  capacity. 

The  pole  lines  will  be  assumed  as  constructed  with  12  steel 
towers  to  the  mile. 

Ideal  conditions  will  be  assumed  throughout  consistent  with  de- 
livering reliable  and  cheap  powef.  Since  the  object  is  to  determine 
the  tntmnium  distance,  the  factors  fixing  commercial  costs  of  ap- 
paratus will  be  taken  at  tiie  lowest  values  likely  to  obtain. 

Later  on  in  this  paper  general  equations  are  derived  expressing 
the  relations  between  the  distance  of  transmission  and  the  quanti- 
ties which  govern  it.  By  making  assumptions,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  as  to  the  values  of  the  various  co-eflicieots  in  the 
general  equations  and  as  to  the  purchase  and  selling  price  of 
power,  the  curves  of  Figs.  1,  8,  3,  4  and  5  have  been  ob- 
tained, which  are  given  and  discussed  here  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  paper.  Fig.  1  shows  the  relation  between  the  distance  of 
transmission  D  and  the  economical  voltage  E  for  different  outputs 
W;  that  is,  it  shows  the  voltage  which  it  is  most  economical  to  use 
for  any  given  output  and  distance  of  transmission.  Pig.  2  shows, 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  economical  drop.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  diameter  of  the  conductors  corresponding  to  the  conditions  of 
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FigB.  I  and  S.  Fig.  4  shovs  the  relation  betwe^i  D,  the  distance 
of  transmisEion,  and  p,  the  percentage  net  profit  on  the  inTeatment 
for  different  values  of  output  W  and  for  the  Belling  price  of  $34  per 
kilowatt  per  annum.  Fig.  6,  a  curve  obtained  from  Fig.  4,  shows 
the  relation  between  the  distance  of  transmission  and  the  output 
for  a  net  profit  of  12  per  cent 

In  obtaining  these  curves,  the  constants  have  all  been  given  valnes 
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favorable  to  long  transmiseion  distances.  The  costs  have  been 
taken  lower  than  those  ordinarily  current  in  the  endeavor  somewhat 
to  anticipate  possible  future  prices.  Also,  the  cost  of  power  pur- 
chased at  the  step-up  station  has  been  fixed  at  the  very  low  figure  of 
$10,90  per  kilowatt  per  annum.  These  facta  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  cun'es,  which  will  all  be  more  or 
less  modified  by  changes  in  the  quantities  mentioned. 

It  is  diflScult  to  fii  upon  a  figure  for  the  selling  price  of  the 
delivered  poww  which  shall  be  representative.  Power  prices  are 
so  dependent  upon  conditiona,  especially  those  arising  from  the 
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location  and  magnitude  of  the  market  and  of  the  supply,  that  any 
figure  choeen  will  be  objected  to  by  some  as  too  high  and  by  others 
as  too  low.  The  same  condition  applies  to  the  price  assumed  as 
that  paid  for  power  at  the  step-up  station,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
The  figure  herein  assumed  as  the  price  of  the  power  sold,  $34  per 
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kilowatt  per  annum,  is  that  which  seems  to  the  writer  will  be  fairly 
representative,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  large  blocfcB  of  power. 
The  writer  does  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  committed 
to  an  opinion  by  the  power  prices  herein,  either  in  the  case  of  pur- 
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chase  or  sale.  The  values  taken  have  been  chosen  as  being  as 
nearly  repreeentative  as  possible  of  the  best  conditions  which  mig^t 
obtain,  favorable  to  long-distance  transmission.  If  these  figures 
should  be  criticized  in  about  equal  proportion  from  the  standpoints 
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of  being  too  low  and  too  high,  respectively,  the  object  in  choosing 
them  will  have  been  accomplished,  since  such  criticism  will  be 
evidence  of  their  fairness  as  a  reasonable  compromise. 
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The  maximum  amount  of  power  dealt  with  herein,  500,000  kilo- 
watts, IB  probably  too  high  to  be  serioiiBly  considered  at  this  time, 
but  from  200,000  to  300,000  kilowatts  is  believed  to  be  within  the 
range  of  immediate  future  poesibility.     In  a  plant  of  this  size  it 
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ifi  probable  that  a  net  return  of  13  per  cent  would  be  required,  not 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  dividends,  but  also  as  a  protection  to  the 
bonds.  Under  these  conditions  Fig.  5  shows  the  distance  of  trans- 
mission to  vary  from  912  miles  for  200,000  kilowatts  to  623  miles 
for  300,000  kilowattfl. 
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It  appears  from  the  preceding  matter  that,  under  the  conditiont 
flGt^iuned,  the  limiting  distance  of  transmiBsion  will,  for  some  time 
at  least,  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  560  miles. 

It  also  appears  that  voltage  limits  will  be  fixed  by  economic  con- 
ditions and  not  by  conditions  depending  upon  atmospheric  losses. 
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The  analysis  on  which  depends  the  general  e^juationB  from  whicli 
the  preceding  curves  were  obtained  will  now  be  taken  ap. 

Let   E  =  voltage  in  kilovolts  delivered  to  step-down  tranaformen. 
D  ^  distance  of  transmission  in  miles. 
X  ^  percentage  of  delivered  power  lost  in  the  line. 
e  =  ffficiency  of  the  whole  system. 

«j  ^  combined  efficiency  of  sfcp-up  and  step-down  transform- 
ers and  synchronous  motors, 
d^  diameter  of  line  conductors  in  inches. 
yf  =  (K)wer,  in  kilowatte,  delivered  at  the  low-voltage  bus-bars 
of  step-down  station. 
c  =  co?t,,  in  dollars,  per  kilowatt  per  annum  at  the  low-volt- 
agp  buB-bars  of  the  step-up  transformers,  of  purchaeed 
power. 
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«s=prioe,  in  dollare,  received  for  power  per  kilowatt  per 
annum  at  the  low-roltage  bns-bars  of  the  step-down 
station. 

&  =  a  quantity  which  multiplied  into  c  will  give  the  coat  of 
power  at  the  high-voltage  terminals  of  step-up  trans- 
formers. 

£  =  total  interest,  maintenance  and  depreciation  charge  per 


X^coBt  of  labor  for  operating  transformer  stations  and  for 

flsecutive  and  clerical  services. 
Jf±=  total  investment 
C  =  total  cost  per  n^THiTu  of  power  delivered,  inclusive  of 

interest. 
P  ^  a  percentage  covering  profit 

Wo  _  ffc  (1  H 


>  total  amount  expended  per  annum  foi 
power  purchased. 
=  total  amount  received  per  annum  for  power  sold. 


"' — "^       e e, 

^  M     ""  W  Jf 

_Z.  0). 

M 

Now  3i  18  inade  up  of 

1).  Cost  of  transformen. 

2).  Cost  of  transformer  switchboard  apparatus,  cables,  liglitning 
protection,  etc. 

3).  Cost  of  building  and  real  estate. 

4).  Cost  of  insulators. 

5).  Cost  of  pole-line  material  and  construction. 

6).  Cost  of  right  of  way. 

7).  Cost  of  corrective  Bynchronous  motors  and  exciters. 

8).  Cost  of  switchboard  apparatus,  cables,  etc.,  for  synchronoui 
motors. 

9).  Cost  of  conductors. 
Cost  of  transformers  will  depend  upon  voltage  and  output; 
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Cost  of  transformer  cables  and  controlling  apparatus  will  depend 
upon  same  quantities  as  tran^ormera,  bnt  in  a  different  mj; 
U  (E,  W). 
Cost  of  bnilding  will  depend  upon  output; 

/.  (^>- 

Cost  of  insulators  will  depend  upon  voltage,  diameter  of  condnc- 
tors  and  number  required,  i.  e.,  voltage,  diameter  of  conductor 
and  distance  of  transmission; 
/,  (E.d,D). 
Cost  of  pole-line  coDstnicti<m  will  depend  upon  diameter  of  the 
conductors  and  the  distance.    But  the  diameter  of  the  conduc- 
tors depends  upon  voltage,  drop,  output  and  distance,  hence 
U(d.D)=f^{E.W,x.D). 
Cost  of  right  of  way  will  depend  upon  distance  only ; 

/.  m- 

Cost  of  synchronous  motors  will  depend  upon  output  only,  since 
all  other  factors  of  cost  will  be  fixed ; 

A  (W). 

Cost  of  switchboards  and  cables  for  synchronous  motor  will  depend 
upon  output  only; 

f,  (V). 

Cost  of  line  conductors  will  depend  upon  voltage,  output,  line  lose 
allowed  and  distance  of  transmission; 
/,  (E,  W.x.D). 
The  sum  of  these  nine  functions  constitutes  M,  the  total  invest- 
ment. 

Now  fl  (total  interest  and  depreciation  charge)  depends  upon 
all  of  the  several  quantities  making  up  M. 

In  what  follows,  the  numerical  value  of  the  constants  are  those 
taken  for  the  specific  problem  treated  herein. 
Let  p,:^.125^percentage  of  transformer  cost  for  interest,  de- 
preciation and  repairs, 
Pj  =  .125  ^  percentage    transformer    switchboards   coat    for 

interest,  depreciation  and  repairs. 
^,^.075  =  percentage  of  buildings  cost,  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation and  repairs. 
p^  =  .10   =  percentage  of  insulators  cost,  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation and  repairs. 
p,  =  , 125 ^percentage  of  pole  line  cost,  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation and  repairs. 
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p,  =  .06  ^percentage  of  cost  of  right  of  way,  for  interest 
only. 

pt  =  -125  =  percentage  of  synchronous  motor  coat,  for  in- 
terest, depreciation  and  repairs. 

p,  =  .125  =  percentage  of  cost  of  synchronoue  motor,  switch- 
board, etc.,  for  interest,  depreciation  and  re- 
pairs. 

p,^.05  ^percentage  of  cost  of  conductors,  for  interest,  de- 
preciation and  repaira. 

B  =  the  Bom  of  these  percentages  multiplied  respectiTely 
into  the  several  quantities  to  which  they  refer. 

L  depends  only  upon  output,  f^^  (W)- 

The  numerical  values  given  for  the  percaitages  p,,  p„  etc,  are 
those  which  wiU  be  used  in  the  specific  problem  herein  treated. 
The  rate  of  interest  has  in  all  cases  been  taken  as  .05,  so  that  by 
subtracting  this  from  the  above  values  the  depreciation  assumed 
in  each  case  may  be  determined. 

If  Uiere  be  substituted  in  equation  (1)  the  values  of  M,  L  and 
R,  as  expressed. by  the  above  symbols,  there  will  result  an  equataon 
expressing  in  the  most  general  terms  the  relations  between  the 
distance  of  transmission  and  the  quantities  which  govern  it.  This 
Bubstitution  results  in  rather  an  unwieldly  expression  and  will  be 
mnitted. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  determinatiou  of  the  forms  of  the 

several  functiom  indicated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a 

discussion  of  the  relations  existing  between  voltage  and  line  loss, 

and  the  quantities  governing  them  respectively. 

Let  q  =  that  portion  of  the  coat  per  kilowatt  at  the  low-tension 

bus-bars  of  the  step-down  station,  which  is  due  to  line 

loss  and  to  interest  on  the  value  of  the  conductors; 

then,  anticipating  in  part,  the  matter  of  a  few  pages 

further  on 

^^l ^^' 

«= w 

in  which  — =j is   the   interest  on  the  conductors   and 

he  Wx  the  cost  of  the  power  lost  in  the  line. 

Setting  the  first  derivative  of  this  with  respect  to  x  equal  to 
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zero,  in  order  to  determine  the  minimum  value  of  g,  we  6aA  Um 
well-known  expreseion  for  economic  drop 

From  this  equation  for  x  ve  may  obtain  the  equatioa 

Bat  the  first  member  of  thie  equation  is  the  interest  on  the  line 
condnctora  per  kilowatt  delivered,  and  the  second  member  is  the 
annual  cost  of  the  line  loss  per  kilowatt  delivered.  That  is,  for 
most  economical  conditions  the  line  loss  per  kilowatt  delivered 
must  be  equal  in  value  to  the  interest  on  the  conductors  per  kilowatt 
delivered  —  a  relation  also  well  known. 

As  has  already  been  auggested,  there  will  be  a  limit  to  which 
the  voltage  can  be  carried,  due  to  the  fact  that  although  increase 
of  voltage  will  diminish  the  annual  cost  of  lost  pow^  and  of  cos- 
ductors,  it  will  increase  the  annual  cost  of  certain  other  important 
.  factors.  The  elements  of  annual  cost  which  are  affected  by  change 
of  voltage  are  the  interest  and  depreciation  of  the  transformer^, 
the  interest  on  the  line  conductors,  the  line  Iras  and  the  intere^'i 
and  depreciation  of  the  insulators.  The  first  and  last  items  will 
increase  with  the  voltage  because  of  the  increased  first  cost  due 
to  the  increase  of  voltage;  the  other  two  will  diminish. 

Xiet  (fi^that  portion  of  the  annual  cost  per  kilowatt  of  de- 
livered power  due  to  the  line  loss,  conductors,  insulators  and  trans- 
formers. It  haa  just  been  shown  that  for  best  economy  the  line 
loea  and  annual  conductor  cost  must  be  equal,  so  that  twice  the  line 
loss,  2  Ac  W  a;,  toay  be  taken  as  lepresenting  the  sura  of  the  annual 
cost  due  to  line  loss  and  to  the  conductors.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
the  cost  of  the  insulators  will  vary  as  the  distance,  and  as  the  cube 
of  the  voltage  and  the  cost  of  the  transformers  may  be  repre- 
sented by 

Hence  ronembering  that  p,  and  p^  are  the  interest  and  depreda- 
tion on  transformers  and  insulators,  respeotively, 

2  Ac  IV  X  +  p.  A',  A'5  (1  -hi) s  Z)  +  p,  r,'  (ff  +  K^')  W  » 

«'==     ir 

■      .      L        ,        ,  /p,  AT,  \^  -«         2> 

or  putting  m  the  value  of  K^  r  ^    I    "a'  =  '*7& 
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'■= w 

Now,  if  the  first  derivative  of  g,  with  respect  to  £?  be  set  equal 
to  zero  to  determine  the  best  value  of  E,  there  results  a  quartic 
equation  more  interesting  than  valuable,  so  far  as  the  present  pur- 
pose is  concerned.  It  will  greatly  simplify  matters  if  instead  of 
substituting  the  value  of  x  in  (l-f-x)*  we  substitute  for  x  a  fixed 
drop  (3:1)  of  such  value  as  will  coireepODd  to  the  average  cost  of 
insulator  between  the  two  extreme  values  of  x  which  will  be  met 
with  in  practice;  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  error  due  to  such 
course  will  be  small.    Hence, 

5,  = ^ 

Setting  the  first  derivative  of  this  equation  equal  to  zero,  solving 
for  E  and  substituting  for  n  the  value,  n^l-  .*-)  ,  there 
results 


(W"«         /  ^  \H 

—  8,066— +  r  9,400.386  ^  +  8,488.5  »rl  (») 

This  shows  that  the  voltage  may  be  increased  with  increase  of 
output.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since  for  a  given  cost  of  insu- 
lators the  cost  per  kilowatt  will  be  diminished  as  the  output  in- 
creases. The  value  of  x,  used  in  the  above  equation  was  deter- 
mined upon  as  follows: 

The  minimum  drop  which  is  ever  likely  to  obtain  ia,  say,  3.3  per 
cent,  the  maximum,  say,  11.5  per  cent.  The  reason  for  selecting 
these  values  will  be  apparent  on  considering  the  values  of  E  cal- 
culated from  the  above  equation,  and  given  below,  in  connection 
with  the  values  of  W  to  which  they  correspond,  and  the  respective 
distances  to  which,  in  each  case,  the  various  amounts  of  power 
would  probably  be  transmitted.  The  intermediate  value  of  drop 
which  will  give  the  average  insulator  cost  is  6.45  per  cent,  and 
this  value  of  x,  is  taken.  With  this  value  of  i,,  maximum  error 
in  insulator  cost,  between  the  limits  assigned,  will  have  place  when 
a:  ^2.2  per  cent  and  when  a:  ^11.5  per  cent.  The  percentage 
error  at  either  of  these  limits  ia  about  13  per  cent.  But,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  solution  of  the  first  derivative  of  insulator  cost,  at  the 
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point  of  minimum  of  Uie  Tariables  affected  by  the  Toltage,  the 
combined  values  of  the  annual  cost  due  to  the  conductore,  the  an- 
nual coet  of  the  line  loBS,  and  that  portion  of  the  annoal  trans- 
former cost  due  to  voltage,  ie  more  than  three  times  that  doe  to 
the  insulators.  The  total  variable  quantity  involved,  therefore, 
is  more  than  four  times  the  annual  cost  due  to  insulators,  and  the 
error,  as  a  percentage  of  the,  total  of  values  of  the  variables  involved, 
is  less  than  -^  =^  3.25  per  cent,  instead  of  13  per  cent  As  will 
be  seen  on  examining  the  manner  in  which  x,  enters  the  equation 
for  E,  the  maximum  error  in  E  will  be  less  than  3  per  cent,  which 
also  will  to  a  like  extent  affect  the  values  of  x.  These  errors 
are  negligible  so  far  as  the  main  problem  is  concerned,  and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  voltage  itoelf  is  concerned. 

In  Fig,  1  are  shown  curves  plotted  from  equation  (3).  These 
curves  show  the  kilovolta,  E;  for  different  distances,  D,  and  dif- 
ferent outputs,  W.  Fig.  2  gives  curves  plotted  from  equation  (3), 
using  the  values  obtained  from  the  curves  of  Fig.  1,  The  curves 
of  Fig.  2  show  the  percentage  drop,  x;  for  different  distances,  D, 
and  different  outputs,  W.  In  Fig.  3  are  curves  showing  the  diam- 
eters of  the  conductors  for  the  conditions  of  Figs.  1  and  2.  These 
diameters  were  calculated  from  the  formula 

which  gives  the  diameter  d,  in  inches,  of  a  solid  conductor.  These 
diameters  were  in  this  case  calculated  for  a  solid  conductor  instead 
of  a  stranded  one,  because  we  have  at  present  available  data  as  to 
the  critical  point  in  the  atmospheric  lo^s  curve  for  solid  conductors 
only,  and  while,  perhaps,  this  critical  point  will  come  at  a  higher 
voltage  in  the  case  of  the  stranded  conductor  with  its  greater 
diameter,  there  are  no  definite  data  at  present  on  the  snbject.  On 
comparing  the  diameters  of  conductors  given  by  Fig.  3  and  the 
voltages  to  which  they  correspond  with  the  values  of  diameters 
and  critical  voltage  given  by  Prof.  Eyan  in  his  paper  on  that  sub* 
jcct'  we  see  that  the  diameters  of  Fig.  3  are  considerably  above 
those  of  the  paper  referred  to.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the 
present  knowledge  available,  that  the  limit  of  voltage  will  come 
through  economic  conditions,  and  not  through  limitationa  c(m- 
uected  with  atmospheric  losses. 

1  b«for«  Aii]«ri<!«Q  Inatituto  of  ElectriesI 
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In  the  detenniofttion  of  both  x  and  S  the  qiunti^  h  haa  beui 
employed.  This  quantity  ia  a  factor  whicii  vheoi  multiplied  into 
the  coet  of  power  at  the  low-tension  bus-baie  of  the  8tep-up  trans- 
f  ormera  will  give  the  cost  of  power  at  the  higb-teiiBion  terminala 
of  the  transformere.  That  is  to  say,  h  takea  acconnt  of  all  charges 
which  should  be  made  against  this  power,  including  interest  and 
depreciation  of  the  step-np  station,  transformers,  etc.,  and  labor 
for  o])erating  the  station,  also  the  loss  in  the  transformers.  Now, 
strictly,  there  should  be  substitutod  for  h  the  proper  functions 
of  tlie  quantities  on  which  it  depends,  but  to  do  so  would  seriously 
comjilicate  the  equations  and  would  be  of  little  utility,  since  k  can 
be  approximated  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  any  particular  case, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  in  both  x  and  E  is  such  as  to 
make  the  error  in  the  quantities  due  to  an  error  in  h  much  smaller 
than  the  error  in  h  itself.  In  the  specific  problem  herein  the  value 
c  =  10.9  is  taken  as  being  the  lowest  which  will  probably  ever 
obtain  where  large  amounts  of  power  are  available  within  trans- 
mission distance  of  a  desirable  market  The  value  taken  for  h 
in  the  determination  of  E  and  x  is  1.1,  so  that  he  <=  12. 

The  next  step  is  the  determination  of  the  forms  of  the  several 
functions  indicated.  In  what  follows,  the  constants  have  been 
evaluated  for  the  speciBc  problem  herein.  The  costs  resulting 
from  the  use  of  these  constants  will  be  found  to  be,  in  general, 
considerably  lees  than  present  commercial  costs.  The  constants 
were  purposely  based  on  prices  less  than  can  be  now  obtained  in 
the  endeavor  to  anticipate  somewhat  possible  future  prices. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  transformer  prices,  it  has  been 
determined  that  for  transformers  of  1500  kw  and  over,  the  coet 
installed  very  closely  follows  the  law 

A  (£,11')=^.'  {E^K^")  WW  =  13.  {E  +  E^")Wyi 
■'■Pih  {E,   ff)  =p,Z,'  (£  +  ^.")  F»  =  1.625.  {£^-^,")  WW 
in  which  E^'  is  a  constant  and  K^"  a  "  variable  constant,"  a  quan- 
tity which  varies  slowly  with  the  output  in  accordance  with  the 
law 

K^"  =  ifcj  +  fc,  W  =  55  +  0.000,227  IF. 

Theoretdcally  the  transformer  cost  would  vary  with  the  drop 
Xj  ^nce  the  step-up  transformers  would  have  an  output  and  volt- 
age greater  than  the  step-down  transformers.  Practically,  how- 
ever, step-up  and  step-down  transformers  are  built  so  nearly  ia 
the  same  lines  that  the  drop  would  make  little  diilerence.     Sudi 
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(liFFcrence  as  would  exist  can  be  taken  care  of  approximately  by 
adjustment  of  the  conetants,  vhich  has  been  done. 

While  the  apparatna  for  the  control  of  the  high-tension  side  of 
the  transformerg  would  theoretically  vary  with  the  voltage,  such 
variation  for  50,000  volts  and  over  will  be  small,  since  in  most 
modem  plants  the  high-tension  switching  apparatus  is  simple  and 
higher  voltages  are  likely  to  cause  it  to  remain  so.  The  lightning 
protection  for  the  high-voltage  lines  might  vary  with  the  voltage, 
but  it  is  probable  that  for  high  voltages  there  will  soon  be  a  rever- 
sion to  much  simpler  and  inexpensive  apparatus  than  we  use  now, 
so  that  the  variation,  if  any,  due  to  higher  voltages  will  be  negUble; 
The  Bwitdiboard  for  the  lower  voltage  side  of  the  transformers 
will  vary  only  with  the  ontput,  since  we  assume  the  lower  voltage 
to  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  say  6,000  volts  or  thereabouts. 

The  apparatus  for  the  control  of  transformers  may  therefore  be 
considered  ae  depending  only  upon  output.  Under  this  assumption 
a  consideration  of  costs  of  trajisformer-controlling  apparatus  and 
cables  shows  that  we  may  assume,  with  a  close  degree  of  accuracy, 
that 

f,  {E,  W)  =  Z/  +  Kt"  W  =  21,000  +  0.9  W 
■'■  P2  ft  {E.  W)  =  p.  K^'  +  p,  «■/'  W  =  8,625  +  0.112K  F. 

llie  cost  of  buildings  and  the  real  estate  for  them  will  increase 
very  slowly  with  the  output     The  variation  of  this  item,  due  to 
variation  of  output  can  be  closely  enough  expressed  by 
/,  ff  =  Z/+  £■/  W*  =  125,000  +  125  TF". 
.*■  Pi  U  '^=  Pi  ^a'  +  Pi  ^."  ^'^  =  3.3'i'5  +  9-3'''5  ff*. 

The  cost  of  an  insulator  will,  theoretically,  vary  with  the  diam- 
eter of  the  conductor  and  the  voltage.  Practically,  however,  the 
diameter  of  the  conductor  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
A  consideration  of  insulator  prices  shows  that  the  cost  of  an  in- 
sulator will  vary  as  the  sum  of  a  email  constant  plus  the  product 
of  a  constant  into  the  cube  of  the  voltage.  With  high  voltages  the 
small  constant  is  negligible,  so  that  we  may  write 
f«  {E,d.T>)  =  K,  E'(l  +  a:,)'  D  =  0.000,733  (1.0645)'  E*  D  = 
0.000,883£«Z».'.p,/^  (£,(!,  D)=  p^K^E*  (1  +  a:,)»Z>  = 
0.000.088,3  E*  D. 

The  cost  of  the  pole-line  material  and  construction  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  diameters  of  the  conductors,  since  as  the  di- 
ameters of  the  conductors  increase,  the  wind  and  sleet  stresses  will 
increase.     The  increase  of  cost  with  increase  in  diameters  of  c<»i- 
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dncton  will  be  bIow.  The  law  followed  will  be  that  of  a  constant 
plue  a  function  of  the  diameters  of  conductors,  since  no  matter 
bow  email  the  diameters  of  conductors  there  will  be  a  certain  cost 
representing  the  minimum  size  pole  which  would  be  employed. 
We  may,  with  a  fair  d^ree  of  accuracy,  write 

D 

or  putting  in  the  value  of  2  =  n  — 

E 

K,"  k,  /W\  «  /W\** 

/^{E,W,X.I>)  =  K,'I>+^^  (■^)    />=3,000J)+87.3(-j.)   jf 

.*.p,/,(£,F>r^)=p.H','i>+^;^(  J)"i?=375  2)44.65  {^)  "*!> 

which  answers  for  a  stranded  conductor. 

Cost  of  right  of  way  will  be  directly  proportional  to  distance^ 
bence 

f,(D)=K,D  =  10000. 
'.Ptf,  (D)  =p^  K,D  =  50  D. 
A  consideration  of  synchronous  motor  prices  shows  that  the  cost 
■of  synchronous  motors  may  be  written 

ff  (W)  =E/  +  K/'W  =  12,000 +  S2AW. 
•'•  pT  f.  (I*')  ■=  Pt  ^t'  +  Pf  ^"  W  =  1,500  +  4.05  W. 
The  switchboards  and  cables  for  the  motors  will  follow  the  same 
lav  as  those  for  the  transformers,  hence 

/g(W)=£"/  +  ^/'H'  =  8,400  +  0.iriP. 
-*•  P.  U  (^)  =  Pi  ^.'  +  P.  ^<i"  W'  =  1,050  +  0.031,25  W. 
From  the  wdl-known  relations  between  the  cost  of  conductoTB 
^nd  the  voltage,  distanoe,  output  and  drop,  we  may  write 


«r  putting  in  tbe  value  of  x  ^  n  -^ 
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The  cost  of  labor  for  the  operation  of  the  step-up  and  step-down 
transformer  statiooB  and  for  eiecutive  and  clerical  pnrpoees  would 
probably  not  vary  at  all.  We  have  in  each  caae  the  same  number 
of  unite  to  be  looked  after  and  the  size  of  these  nnits  would  make 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  cost  of  attendance  upon  them.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  output  will  make  little  difference  in  executive  and  clerical 
■costB.  We  would  probably  be  justified  in  making  f^„  (W)  a  coti- 
stant.  In  order,  however,  to  cover  such  small  increase  in  labor 
and  salaries  as  there  might  be  with  increase  of  output  we  will  write 
f„(W)=^,/  +  r,/'W»=  32,000  + 86  W*. 

It  is  to  be  not«d  that  the  labor  in  connection  with  the  line  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  depreciation  and  repair  percentages  applicable 
to  the  supporting  structure  and  insulators  respectively. 

The   eflGcieacy   of  the   whole   system 

D 

Putting  in  the  value  of  a;  ^  n  — 


1>      2> 

1  +  »^=l  +  0.088^ 

The  various  functions  above  arrived  at  may  now  be  utilized  in 
N 
obtaining  N  and  M  of  equation  (1)  p^  — 

Remembering  that  B  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  various 

functions  by  the  corresponding  percentages  representing  interest, 

depreciation  and  repair;  that  L^f^g  (TT);  and  representing  the 

various  resulting  collections  of  constant  as  follows: 

a=^pj  E,"  +  Pi  E,"  +  Pb  Eg"  =  4.184. 

b  =  £"„'  +  p,  E,'  +  p.  E^'  +  p,  E,'  +  p,  £",'  =  46,550. 

m  =  £^io"  +  P!  ffs"  =  35.38. 

r=p^  Et"  +  p^  £",  =  425. 

then  Jtf=Fs ^^ —L  —  B  = 

e, 
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Bepresenting  constants  bb  follows: 

a  =  £■/'  +  K/'  +  Z,"  =  33.47. 
p  =  K,'  +  Ki  +  £■,'  +  Z,'  =  166,400. 
r  =  ^,'  + ^,  =  4,000. 
Then 


Theee  valuea  of  J?  and  M.,  if  subetituted  in  equatiwi  (1),  will 
give  in  its  final  form  the  equation  connecting  distance,  output, 
voltage  and  profit;  or  in  connection  with  equation  (3)  for  voltage, 
the  relation  between  distance,  output  and  profit.  Such  substitution 
results  in  a  cumberBome  equation,  and  will  not  be  here  written.  If 
the  various  numerical  values  already  determined  for  the  specific 
problem  herein  treated  be  substituted  in  JV  and  M  there  results 

{E  +  iT,")  W* 
-  0.000,088,3  E*D  —  425  7?  —  4.65  i~\^  D  —  46,550. 


+  4,000  B  +  37.2  (^)  "*  Z>  + 166,' 


,400. 

The  value  of  a  in  the  above  equation  for  JV  will  be  taken  as  34; 
that  is,  it  will  be  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  specific  problem, 
that  power  is  sold  at  $34  per  kw  year.  Putting  in  this  value  of  s 
and  calculating  the  value  of  p  for  different  outputs,  TV,  and  dif- 
fpTont  distances,  B,  the  curves  of  Fig,  4  have  been  obtained.  These 
cun-es  show  for  different  values  of  W  the  relation  between  p  and  B. 

In  considering  these  curves  the  assumption  made  in  connectitm 
with  them  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  A  small  change  in 
the  purchase  price  or  selling  price  of  power  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  result  Smaller  aroounts  of  power  will  in  general 
lie  purchased  at  a  higher  price  per  kilowatt,  but  on  the  other  hand 
thi'y  would  probably  be  transmitted  to  points  where  the  power 
would  bring  a  higher  price,  since,  in  general,  the  larger  the  market 
the  cheaper  can  power  be  produced  by  steam. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  let  s — c/e,  equal  to  zero  and  determine 
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p,  which  would  then  be  the  cost,  incloding  inteieet,  of  operatiiig 
the  plant.  If  curves  showiDg  the  percentage  of  the  inTestment  for 
operation  were  determined,  also  the  total  cost  of  the  plant,  both  for 
different  outputs,  the  results  would  be  valuable  in  pieliminary  esti- 
matee.     The  writer  hopes  to  work  up  such  data  at  a  later  date. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  referring  to  the  curves  that  some  of  th«m 
reach  to  distances  which  cause  the  drop  to  exceed  the  value  takes 
for  the  upper  limit  of  drop  in  connectloii  with  insulator  cost  The 
error  due  to  1  or  2  per  cent  excess  will  not  greatly  affect  the  final 
result  It  would  have  been  somewhat  better,  however,  for  the 
specific  problem  treated  to  have  chosen  the  Umite  of  drop  as  5  per 
cent  and  15  per  cent  respectively'  instead  of  those  taken. 
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Section  E  vae  called  to  order  at  11 :15  a.  m.,  Monday,  September 
12,  1904,  Cbainnan  J.  W.  Lieb,  Jr.,  presiding. 

Chaibuan  Lieb  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  invite  the  official  repie- 
aent^tiTCa  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asaociation  and  tlie 
Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies  to  be  joint  chairmen 
in  this  Section  daring  the  session  at  which  papers  are  to  be  read  hj 
representatives  of  these  bodies.  I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to  the 
Honorary  Chairman  and  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Section  an  invi- 
tatioQ  to  occupy  the  chair  jointly  with  the  Chairman  of  this  Sec- 
tion. We  -will  ^rst  take  up  the  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wright, 
which  Mr.  J.  R.  Dick  has  kindly  consented  to  read.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  E.  De  Fodor,  to  be  read  by  Mr. 
Philip  Torehio.     The  two  papers  will  thrai  be  discuseed  jointly. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dick  then  read  the  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wright, 
which  follows : 
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SOME  BEOENT   IMPBOVEMENT   IN   ELECTEO- 

LYTIC  METERS. 


BT  ARTHna  weight:. 


From  a  careful  stndy  of  the  conditions  gOTerning  the  eoDsump- 
tion  of  electricity  in  a  large  town  having  over  4000  conauniers. 
the  author  has  been  convinced  that  it  is  just  as  eesential  to  the 
profitability  of  an  electric  supply  boginees  for  electric  meters  to 
correctly  and  economically  register  the  electricity  consumed  at 
light  loads,  as  it  is  that  they  should  do  so  at  full  loads;  and  real- 
izing the  shortcomings  of  many  o£  the  meters  on  the  market  in 
this  respect,  particularly  after  they  have  been  in  service  for  a 
few  months,  he  is  anxious  to  bring  before  the  members  of  tt.is 
important  Congress  a  type  of  electric  meter,  which  in  the  author's 
opinion  is  free  from  this  serious  charge  of  nnder-registration  and 
heavy  consumption  of  energy  at  light  loads. 

Before  describing  the  apparatus  in  question,  the  author  thinks 
the  following  considerations  will  justify  some  attention  being  given 
to  the  question  of  improvement  in  electricity  metere. 

The  meter  department  of  an  electric  supply  business,  consider- 
ing its  vast  importance  on  the  net  profits,  frequently  does  not 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  central  station  manager. 
When  it  is  realized  that  as  much  money  is  now  often  wasted  by  the 
use  of  imperfect  meters  as  can  be  lost  by  the  use  of  inefTicieat 
engines  and  boilers  for  electricity-supply  undertakings,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  neglect  of  the  meter  department  becomes  very  tangible. 
Doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  meters  are,  of  necessity,  out  of 
the  sight  of  managers  of  central  stations,  and  that  they  usually  give 
so  little  trouble  either  to  the  managers  or  to  the  consumers,  this 
end  of  the  electricity  business  receives  far  less  serious  study  than 
have  the  boiler-house  and  engine-room  equipments,  although  about 
the  same  amount  of  capital  is  usually  absorbed  by  these  two  de- 
partments. Nevertheless,  it  can  be  easily  proved  that  in  the 
meter  department,  the  cost  of  the  energy  consumed  in  the  shunt 
winding  of  the  ordinary  meters,  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  tha 
[48B] 
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iuid«r-regigtration  at  light  loads,  and  the  cost  of  motor-meter 
repairs  will  generally  amouot  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  tlie 
total  income,  which,  ae  above  stated,  is  probably  more  than  the 
ordinary  loss  in  an  electric-lighting  business  through  the  use  of 
inetScient  steam  engines  and  boilers.  It  is  worth  while  noting 
here  that  this  waste  caused  by  the  use  of  imperfect  meters,  if  saved, 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  about  2  per  cent  annually  more  on  the 
total  investment,  and  that  this  improvement  in  return  in  many 
cases  would  make  all  the  difference  between  the  ability  or  the  re- 
verse, of  obtaining  further  capital  for  the  extension  of  the  business. 
The  correct  registration  of  meters  at  half  and  full  load  has  loot; 
been  possible,  and  is  generally  insisted  upon;  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  the  equal  importance  of  correct  light-load  registration  hat 
become  recognized. 

To  illustrate  the  small  attention  most  of  the  central  station 
men  have  given  to  this  question  of  correct  registration  at  light 
load,  the  author  has  only  to  remind  the  members  that  a  very  usual 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  meter  is  correctly  working  after 
it  has  been  once  tested  and  installed  on  a  consumer's  premises 
is  to  see  if  it  will  start  rotating  when  only  one  lamp  is  awitcheJ 
on.  Generally,  if  a  meter  moves  at  all  under  this  load  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  good  enough  to  remain,  notwithstanding  that  no  in- 
formation at  all  has  been  thereby  obtained  as  to  its  correct  regis- 
tration at  any  load.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  with  such  rough 
methods  of  testing,  central  station  men  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  that  is  occasioned  to  their  undertaking  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  under-registering  meters.  In  fact,  =onie  of  us  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  metera  slightly  over-register  at  full 
load  with  the  iiopression  that  this  will  be  sufficient  to  correct  imder- 
n^stration  at  light  load.  It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  most  motor-meters,  the  tendency  tnust  be  for  them 
to  more  and  more  nnder-register  at  light  loads  as  the  time  of 
service  increases,  owing  to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  friction 
of  the  meters'  pivots  or  of  that  between  the  commutator  and  its 
brushes. 

The  following  sequence  of  considerations  will  probably  show  that 
it  is  just  as  important  to  a  supply  company  for  meters  to  register 
accurately  below  half-load  as  at  full  load. 

1).  It  is  usual  to  install  meters,  th?  full-load  capacity  of  which 
is  greater  than  the  total  number  of  lamps  in  the  instsllatioiL 
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%).  The  maximum  ntunber  of  lamps  simultaneously  alight  in  an 
installation  is  generally  less  than  the  total  number  installed. 
3).  The  average  load  on  the  meter  is  considerably  less  than  the 


4).  Daring  the  greater  number  of  those  hours  in  the  year  during 
which  some  electricity  ie  required,  the  actual  load  is  much  less 
than  the  average  load.  In  other  words,  meters  are  more  frequently 
worked  at  light  load  than  at  full  load,  and  moreover,  light  loads 
^  are  generally  on  for  many  more  hoars  at  a  time  than  are  heavy 
loads.  Tliia  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  plotting  out  the  annual 
load  curve  of  any  average  private  residence,  from  which  it  will  be 
eeen  that  certainly  more  than  half  the  annual  consumption  in  kilo- 
watt-hoors  is  taken  at  less  than  half  the  maximum  load  of  the  year. 
Some  engineers  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the  well-known  Ioes  of 
revenue  due  to  the  under-registration  of  meters  at  light  loads  is  a 
very  convenient  form  of  lowering  the  price  of  electricity  during  the 
time  the  generating  station  is  underloaded,  and  a  tariff  and  a  meter 
has  actually  been  proposed  having  this  argument  as  their  basis.  In 
the  author's  opinion,  this  method  of  reasoning  indicates  a  very  slack 
method  of  doing  business,  as  the  reduction  in  the  consumer's  bill 
thereby  obtained  is  given  in  a  form  for  which  the  public  will  never 
give  the  supply  company  any  credit.  The  probable  reason  why 
central  station  men  continue  to  use  meters  which  needlessly  waste 
about  7  per  cent  of  their  income  is  either  that  they  do  not  recognize 
that  more  than  half  the  revenue  of  their  business  is  derived  under 
conditions  during  which  the  meters  are  working  at  lees  than  half- 
load,  or  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  meters  which  can  register  accurately  over  a  hundred- 
fold range  after  one  or  two  years'  continuous  use. 

The  author  would  like  to  remark  here  that  many  inventors  have 
realized  the  importance  of  correct  registration  of  meters  at  light 
loads,  and  this  object  has  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  inventions  in  electrical  instrument  making.  Witness  for 
example  the  compound  winding  adopted  by  Ferranti  and  Elihn 
Thomson,  the  beautiful  magnetic  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
var}ing  friction  correcting  devices  of  JI.  Brills  and  Mr.  Evershed. 
As  all  of  these  forms  of  correction  for  friction  are  apt  to  vary 
in  efficiency  as  time  goes  on,  from  mechanical  reasons,  the  perma- 
nency of  the  hoped-for  cure  can  never  be  assured. 

Leaving  now  the  importance  of  correct  registration  at  light 
loads,  the  author  desires  to  remind  the  members  that  an  ahnoet 
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eqaall;  Beriona  loss  is  occasioiied  b;  the  use  of  the  shunt  wioding 
of  most  motor-meters  and  that  the  capitalized  cost  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  shunt  circuit  of  the  ordinal?  watt-hour  meter  is 
over  $10.50  when  used  on  100-volt  circuitB,  and  $21  when  used 
on  the  250-volt  circuits  now  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
common.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  meter 
shunt  on  250-volt  systems  can  easily  amount  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  in  kilowstt-hours. 

From  the  above  considerations  the  author  felt  that,  given  a 
reliable  system  of  supply,  next  to  the  importance  of  studying  the 
correct  system  of  charging  for  electrical  energy,  came  this  question 
of  improvement  in  electricity  meters,  and  as  lie  and  his  colleagues, 
the  Beason  Manufacturing  Company,  after  working  for  years  on 
this  subject,  have,  he  believes,  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfectly 
accurate  meter  which  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  any  motor- 
meter  on  the  market,  he  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  introducing  the 
subject  to  the  members  of  this  important  Congress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  risk  he  thereby  runs  of  appearing  to  present  merely  an 
elaborate  form  of  advertisement  for  some  receht  work  he  is  inter- 
ested in.  The  author  trusts,  however,  that  when  some  of  the  effects 
to  be  described  are  studied,  and  the  many  interesting  possible  appli- 
cations to  commercial  electricity  are  realized,  the  members  will 
overlook  some  of  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  a  meter  based 
on  the  electrolysis  of  mercury. 

To  arrest  the  attention  of  those  central  station  managers  who 
are  under  the  impression  that  all  electrolytic  meters  are  messy, 
wet  things  which  very  much  under-register  at  light  loads,  are  ex- 
pensive to  maintain,  and  unsuitable  for  making  watt-hour  meas- 
urements or  for  the  measurements  of  alternating  currents,  the 
features  of  the  mercury  electrolytic  meter  he  is  about  to  describe 
can  be  enumerated  fte  follows : 

1).  It  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  hermetically  sealed 
meter,  self-contained,  clean,  and  as  durable  as  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer, and  almost  equally  simple  in  construction,  capable  of 
registering  at  all  loads  from  1000th  to  full  load  with  a  maximum 
loss  at  full  load  of  half  a  volt. 

2).  An  apparatus  without  any  moving  mechanical  parts  or  any- 
thing likely  to  wear  out  or  vary. 

3).  A  type  of  accurate  meter  whose  maintenance  cost  is  nil. 

4).  A  meter  capable  of  being  made  in  a  perfectly  portable  form 
suitable  for  use  on  trolley  cars  and  automobilea. 
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5).  A  meter  which,  if  desired,  can  be  made  to  register  vatt- 
honrs  instead  of  ampere-houre  by  the  addition  of  a  special  shunt 
solenoid  mechanism. 

6).  An  electrolytic  meter  which  is  capable  of  being  used  to 
measure  accurately  alternating  currents  by  the  addition  of  a  simple 
form  of  transformer. 

7).  An  unalterable  meter  which  must,  by  its  very  simplicity, 
cost  much  less  to  make  than  any  commercial  motor-meter  on  the 
market 

8).  A  type  of  meter  of  which  about  16,000  are  now  in  uce 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  barely  two  and  a  half  years  out  of 
the  experimental  stage. 

The  apparatus  which  the  author  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  members  consists  in  its  simplest  and  latest  form  of  a  small 
egg-shaped  glass  bulb  horizontally  divided  into  two  compari^ments 
by  a  diaphragm  of  fine  platinum  gauze.  This  diaphragm  is  shaped 
like  a  cone  and  has  a  small  apertute  at  its  apes  which  ie  pointed 
upwards.  Close  beneath  the  base  of  this  gauze  cone,  a  ring  of  plat> 
inum  foil  is  supported,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  coated  with 
platinum  black  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  mercury  that  is 
deposited  on  it  when  in  action.  At  the  bottom  end  of  the  glass 
bulb  an  index  tube  of  elliptical  section  is  attached  with  its  accom- 
panying scale  having  divisions  approximately  1  mm  apart.  Before 
sealing  up  the  glass  bulb,  BufUcient  pure  mercury  is  poured  on  to 
the  top  of  the  gauze  diaphragm  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  or  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  cone;  the  remainder  of 
the  apparatus  is  then  filled  with  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  mer- 
curous  nitrate.  By  means  of  platinum  leading-in  wires  the  gauze 
diaphragm  is  made  the  anode,  and  the  platinized  ring  underneath, 
the  cathode  of  the  electrolytic  cell.  The  amount  of  mercury  and 
the  index  tube's  length  are  generally  made  sufBcient  for  250  houn* 
use  at  full  load.  The  glass  apparatus,  its  attached  scale,  and  the 
connecting  wires  are  preferably  supported  by  a  system  of  springs 
in  a  protecting  iron  case,  and  a  portion  of  the  main  current  to  be 
measured  is  derived  from  a  large  platinoid  wire  shunt,  and  passes 
through  a  copper  resistance  coil  on  its  way  to  the  electrolytic  cell. 
In  use,  after  most  of  the  mercury  has  been  transferred  by  electroly- 
sis from  above  the  anode  gauze  diaphragm  to  the  cathode  ring 
beneath  and  thence  to  the  index  tube",  the  meter  is  reset  by  hand 
by  merely  tilting  the  tube  upward  on  the  hinges,  so  that  the  mer- 
cury that  has  odlected  in  the  index  tube  passes  through  the  hole 
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ia  the  cone's  apes  back  to  the  anode  chamber,  where  the  capiUarj 
repulsion  of  the  platJnnm  gauze  supporta  the  metallic  mercury, 
without  interfering  with  both  the  bottom  and  top  snrfaces  of  the 
mercury,  being  e^cpoaed  to  the  full  action  of  the  electrolyte.     When 


it  IS  nndesirable  to  rewt  the  meters  more  frequently  than  once  a 
year,  the  time  range  of  the  ajwve  instrument  can  be  extended  by 
tbe  use  of  the  syphon-shaped  index  tube  which,  on  becoming  full 
of  mercury,  automatically  empties  itself  into  a  larger  index  tube 
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below;  the  extra  quantity  of  mercury  required  lor  this  Ijpe  is 
automatically  fed  to  the  anode  compartment  from  an  attached 
reservoir  after  the  manner  of  a  bird-fountain. 

When  it  is  neceseary  to  measure  watt-hours  instead  of  ampere- 
hours,  the  electrolytic  cell  is  connected  across  a  main  enrrent' 
ahunt,  whose  resistance  is  made  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
variation  of  the  voltage  circuit  to  be  measured,  and  as  in  practice 
more  than  a  lO-per-oent  variation  of  pressure  ia  rare,  only  10  per 
«ent  of  the  total  main  resistance  need  be  made  variable  in  this 
manner. 

The  above  mercury  electrolytic  meter,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
most  inventions,  has  had  many  anceEtors,  the  most  important  of 
which,  as  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  trace,  are  as  follows : 

1).  The  original  mercury  electrolytic  meter  devised  by  Mr.  Var- 
ley  in  the  year  1883,  consisting  of  a  porous  cell  filled  with  mercury 
constituting  the  cathode ;  this  was  placed  in  a  containing  jar  having 
■a  mass  of  mercury  at  the  bottom  acting  as  the  anode,  the  intention 
being  to  make  the  cathode  mercury  to  overflow  by  electrolysis 
into  a  measuring  tube  or  back  Into  the  cathode  mercury,  and 

3).  Messrs.  McKenna  and  Anders'  types  of  the  year  1892,  in 
which  the  cathode  consisting  either  of  a  graphite  rod  or  platinum 
surface  was  placed  above  the  mercury  anode,  the  deposited  mer- 
•cury  from  the  cathode  in  both  cases  being  made  to  drop  into  an 
index  tube  below  the  anode.  All  these  types  must  have  been  de- 
fective by  reason  of  the  cathode  bein^  placed  above  the  anode, 
as  the  stagnation  of  the  electrolyte  necessarily  caused  the  mercury 
anode  to  become  covered  and  insulated  by  a  layer  of  crystals,  thus 
preventing  further  electrolysis.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
mechanical  diEBculty  of  placing  the  cathode  below  the  anode,  while 
at  the  same  time  insuring  that  the  surfaces  of  the  anode  should 
1)e  bathed  in  a  constantly  moving  electrolyte,  and  of  making  a 
type  in  which  the  mercury  of  the  anode  was  not  easily  upset,  that 
BO  little  was  apparently  done  in  the  way  of  mercury  electrolytic 
jneters. 

As  is  now  well  known,  all  the  older  forms  of  electrolytic  meteia 
having  metallic  anodes,  when  working  in  parallel  with  a  metallic 
main  current  shunt,  suffered  from  the  fault  of  tmder-registration 
at  light  loads,  due  to  an  appreciable  counter  e.m.f.  consequent  on 
the  unequal  concentration  of  the  electrolyte.  In  1899  the  author 
found  that  this  serious  defect  could  be  completely  corrected  by 
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mettns  of  adding  a  ver)'  stnAll  constant  e.m.f.  to  tbe  eloctrolytic  cell'^ 
circuit,  either  by  an  actual  Toltaic  cell  or  by  the  equivalent  addi- 
tion obtained  by  shunting  a  portion  of  a  high  resistance  connected 
acroea  the  two  polee  of  the  circuit  to  be  measured.  He  thereupon 
applied  this  method  of  correction  to  the  simpleet  complete  electro- 
lytic mfiter  that  has  been  devised,  viz.,  the  Grassot  meter,  which  is 
dependent  for  its  action  on  the  gradual  eating  away  of  the  end  of 
a  metal  rod,  which  forms  at  the  same  time  the  anode  of  the  cell 
and  the  indicator,  against  a  scale,  of  the  number  of  ampere-hours 
consumed.  The  application  of  the  above  corrector  enabled  the 
author  to  make  a  cheap,  perfectly  accurate,  and  easily-read  meter, 
but  it  was  still  messy  and  uncommercial,  owing  to  the  salts  gradu- 
ally creeping  up  the  walls  of  the  container  and  the  necessity  existing 
of  having  to  renew  the  anode  rods.  The  author  then  applied  thi'i 
correction  principle  to  the  Variey  mercury  electrolytic  meter  with 
fairly  good  results.  Owing,  however,  to  the  principle  involved  re- 
quiring the  cathode  to  be  always  higher  than  the  anode,  this  form 
was  unsatisfactory  for  other  than  very  short  duration  measure- 
ments, as  the  surface  of  the  anode  rapidly  becomes  covered  with 
crystals  of  mercurous  nitrate  through  the  entire  absence  of  any 
circulation  in  the  electrolyte.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  with 
mercury,  the  author  found,  upon  taking  a  series  of  tests,  that  if 
the  stagnation  of  the  electrolyte  could  be  overcome,  a  mercury 
electrolytic  meter  could  be  made  to  register  accurately  at  all  load^ 
when  shunted  by  a  metallic  resistance.  It  was  not  easy  at  first 
to  devise  a  form  to  overcome  the  physical  difficulty  of  construct- 
ing a  portable  meter  having  a  mercury  anode  placed  above  the 
cathode,  and  at  the  same  time  having  most  of  the  surface  of  the 
anode  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  electrolyte.  Ultimately,  after 
many  devices  having  been  tried  with  more  or  loss  satisfactory  re- 
sults, a  simple  solution  was  found  in  the  use  of  a  platinum  wire 
gauze  anode  mercury  container;  this  completely  solved  the  diffi- 
culty in  that  it  enabled  a  large  surface  of  mercury  to  be  exposed 
near  the  top  of  the  electrohte  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
cathode  placed  below  it,  thus  enabling  the  heavy  mercurous  solu- 
tion resulting  from  the  electrolysis  to  fall  by  gravity  directly  on 
to  the  cathode,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  lighter  impover- 
ished liquid  to  rise  from  the  cathode  up  to  the  anode  surface  in 
a  way  which  ia  naturally  adopted  in  all  electrolytic  cella  having 
solid  anodeo. 
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Another  reason,  besideB  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  cathode 
under  the  anode,  why  workere  have  failed  to  secure  Batisfactory 
leaults  with  mercury  electrolytic  meters,  was  probably  the  neces- 
nt;  of  having  to  use  extremely  pare  cbemicale,  and  the  present 


Fia.  2. 
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manufactnrei?  of  the  meters  in  England  have  only  succeeded 
through  their  thorough  mastery  of  the  science  of  chemical  clean- 
lineae  and  purity,  and  their  skill  in  devising  the  many  mechanical 
items  requisite  for  the  commercial  development  of  the  ideas  out- 
VoL.  11  —  32 
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lined  above.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  mercury  electrolytic 
meter  the  law  of  registration  at  any  load  must  be  purely  a  fixed 
physical  one  and  not  one  constantly  varying  from  causes  such 
as  friction  which  motor-metere  are  always  subject  to.  It  has  been 
found  from  experiment  that  if  the  electrolyte  contains  a  portion 
of  1}  per  cent  of  free  nitric  acid,  its  composition  will  remain 
always  the  same,  conseqnently  the  internal  resistance  of  the  meter 
remaiuB  constant  when  the  Edison  temperature-correcting  device 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  it.  Owing  to  the  mercurous  nitrate 
solution  being  incapable  of  freezing  unless  the  temperature  is  less 
than  35  deg.  F.,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  trouble  in  practice 
from  the  freezing  of  the  electrolyte;  should  it,  however,  become 
necessary  to  expose  meters  to  situations  which  are  subject  to  lower 
temperatures  than  the  above,  the  freezing  difficulty  can  be  entirely 
obviated  by  adopting  Mr.  Edison's  thermostatic  lamp  device. 

The  stagnation  of  the  electrolyte  having  thus  been  overcome  and 
the  absence  of  the  polarization  error  at  light  loads  having  been 
proved,  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  chemical  and  mechanical  skill 
to  perfect  the  details,  such  as  the  exact  chemical  solution  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  the  internal  resistance,  the  proper  method  of 
suspension,  and  the  best  means  for  obtaining  long  range  as  regards 
time. 

In  order  to  test  the  meter's  accuracy  at  all  loads,  tests  were  mada 
of  the  polarization  e.ro.f,  at  difTerent  loads,  with  the  results  shovriog 
that  with  a  meter  having  a  maximum  drop  of  a  quarter  of  a  volt 
at  full  load,  the  accuracy  of  registration  in  accordance  with  Fara- 
day's law  would  be  as  follows : 

At  half-load,  98.6  per  cent;  at  quarter-load,  97.7  per  cent;  at 
10th  load,  97  per  cent;  at  50th  load,  96.1  per  cent;  at  100th  load, 
95.7  per  cent;  at  200th  full  load,  94.3  per  cent. 

If  the  maximum  drop  at  full  load  be  allowed  to  be  one  volt,  th« 
percentage  of  accuracy  at  1000th  of  full  load  will  be  94  per  cent 

The  following  advantages  accrue  from  the  use  of  meters  having 
this  extremely  long  range  of  accurate  registration: 

1),  Increased  revenue  compared  to  that  derived  from  ordinary 
motor-meters. 

2).  The  possibility  of  having  to  keep  a  mnch  smaller  meter  stock 
(jwing  to  only  one  size  of  meters  (say  of  SO  or  30  ampere  maximnm 
capacity)  being  required  for  probably  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
consumers,  instead  of  having  to  keep  a  Targe  asROrted  stodc  of 
meters  of  8J,  6,  10,  and  20  ampere  capacity,  respectively. 
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3).  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  the  cliief  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus—  the  electrolj-tic  cell  —  exactly  the  same  for  practical!; 
all  the  sizes  of  meters  required  in  practice. 

To  confirm  this  greater  accuracy  of  registration  of  the  mercury 
meter  at  all  loads  over  the  maal  types  of  motor-meterB  used  in 
Europe,  the  author  had  electrolytic  meters  placed  in  series  with 
motor-meters  on  a  large  number  of  consumers'  premises,  taken  at 
random,  and  found  that  the  electrolytic  meters  registered  on  the 
average  8.6  per  cent  greater  consumption  than  the  motor-meters. 
The  author  thinks  it  well  (^  point  out  that  this  difference  if  capi- 
talized on  a  ten-years'  basis  is  more  than  sufRcient  to  pay  for  the 
entire  scrapping  of  the  old  meters.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  to'  the  members  that  the  mercury-meter  scale,  like  that  of  a 
thermometer,  is  capable  of  being  more  accurately  read  than  the 
dial  of  the  ordinary  gas  or  motor  electric  meter. 

By  a  very  careful  series  of  tests  it  was  determined  that  the  oppos- 
ing e.m.f.  of  polarization  in  a  meter  having  a  fall  of  potential  of 
only  a  quarter  of  a  volt  at  full  load  was  as  follows: 

At  100th  full  load,  1)00,18  of  a  volt;  at  50th  full  load,  .000,346 
of  a  volt;  at  10th  fuU  load,  .001,5  of  a  volt 

These  exceedingly  small  values  of  the  opposing  e.m.f.  hardly 
prepared  the  author  for  the  remarkable  property  this  gauze  type 
of  mercury  electrolrtic  meter  possessed  of  rectifying  alternating 
currents  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  shunt  of  comparatively 
low  resistance,  and  its  consequent  property  of  enabling  such  a  type 
to  be  used  for  alternating-current  measurements.  As  the  above 
property  is  not  a  true  case  of  electrolysis  by  alternating  currents, 
or  of  an  action  analogous  to  the  well-known  property  of  an  alu- 
minum anode,  the  author  has  not  at  present  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  useful  effect;  hut  he  has, 
in  the  meantime,  determined  that  by  a  very  slight  modification 
of  the  meter's  shunt  circuits  an  accurate  electrolytic  alternating 
meter  can  be  obtained. 

Chaibwar  Lixb:  It  Mr.  Torchio  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  Mr.  Da 
Fodor's  pifier,  we  will  proceed  with  that  before  entering  upon  »  disimi- 
mion  of  Mr.  Wright's  paper,  I  will  ask  both  Mr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Torchio  to 
make  lome  notes  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  answer  any  quentions  which  may  arise,  and  that  will 
facilitate  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Torchio  then  read  Mr.  De  Fodoi'a  paper,  as  foUowsi 
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FT  ETIESNB  DE  FODOR, 


If  ve  take  s  retrospective  glance  in  the  Metory  of  current  tariffs, 
we  will  find  that  at  the  b^inning  the  eudeavore  were  to  make  such 
tariffs  as  simple  as  possible.  However,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  euch  simplicity  and  establish  rates  in 
various  grades  as  circiunstances  and  local  ccnditionfi  demanded.  It 
may  seem  astonishing  to  assert  that  at  present  there  exist  nearly 
as  many  rates  as  there  are  central  stations;  yet  in  fact  this  is  true 
and  can  be  confirmed. 

In  most  cases  —  at  least  the  larger  —  electrical  central  stations 
were  erected  in  opposition  to  existing  gas  companies,  which  had 
acquired  through  many  years  a  vast  amount  of  experience  in  the 
art  of  lighting  and  power  distribution.  So  long  as  they  relied  upon 
the  old  flame  burner,  the  gas  companies  at  that  time  had  nothing 
to  bring  in  opposition  to  the  brilliant  and  steady  light  of  the  elec- 
tric arc,  and  it  seemed  at  the  time  that  the  electric  light  would 
entirely  supersede  gas.  It  was  evident  that  the  moment  competi- 
tion arose  between  the  existing  gas  companies  and  the  new  under- 
takings,  the  latter  vrould  be  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  the  local  con- 
ditions prevailing.  The  desire  to  win  over  this  or  that  consumer 
from  the  gas  companies  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  electric  com- 
panies to  make  changes  from  any  contemplated  high  standard  rate, 
and  one  can  therefore  say,  that  in  Hie  history  of  every  electrical 
current  tariff  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  tariff  could  be 
designated  as  a  war  tariff. 

This  peculiari^  of  tariff  was  specially  prominent  in  current 
charges  on  account  of  its  division  in  two  parts,  namely,  one  for  light 
and  one  for  power.  It  is  known  that  from  the  beginning  in  the 
delivery  of  electrical  energy  an  attempt  vras  made  to  conform  to 
such  usages  and  conditions  as  existed  at  the  time  with  respect  to 
gas.  The  8  and  16  candle  power  units  that  we  still  retain  are  a 
heritage  from  the  gas  companies.  In  the  creation  of  separate 
tariffs  for  light  and  power  by  the  first  electrical  central  stations, 
[&oO] 
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the  practice  of  gas  companies  vas  followed,  wbicU  method  of 
charging,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  juat  been  introduced  by  the 
latter  concerns  with  considerable  miegivinge.  When  toward  the 
end  of  1879,  Thomas  A.  Edison  announced  to  the  world  that  he 
had  solved  the  problem  of  electric  light  subdivision,  and  owing  to 
growing  competition  from  cheap  petroleum,  gas  companies  began  to 
exert  themselTes  and  concentrated  their  attention  to  the  utilization 
of  gas  for  power  purposes.  It  was  at  this  period,  just  before  the 
day  of  electrical  central  stations,  that  the  two-rate  gas  tariff  system 
came  into  operation.  It  was  thus  upon  the  basis  of  this  two-rate  sys- 
tem that  the  gas  companies  conducted  their  opposition  against  tbe 
electric  light,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  electric  companies 
quickly  took  up  and  employed  the  same  means  to  fight  the  gas 
companies. 

HoweYer,  electrical  central  stations  were  forced  from  the  begin- 
ning to  make  an  enormous  difference  in  price  between  current  for 
light  and  current  for  power,  while  with  the  gas  companies  this  dif- 
ference was  at  first  only  10  to  20,i  and  later  on  in  few  cases  barely 
reached  40<^.  Since  that  time  the  gas  companies  have  had  ample 
opportunities  to  recover  from  the  shock  which  the  Edison  invention 
gave  them,  and  after  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  Auer-Wels- 
boch  mantle,  they  have  been  placed  in  a  position  which  enaUes  them 
to  face  almost  indifferently  the  formerly  feared  opposition  of  the 
electric  light.  Through  systematic  effort  they  linve  succeeded  in 
extending  the  use  of  gas  to  heating  purposes,  thus  establishing  them- 
selves in  a  position  free  of  hazard  concerning  the  profitable  conduct 
of  gas  companies  for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  These  and  other 
vital  advantages  which  gas  companies  possess,  have  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  discard  war  tariffs  with  respect  to  central  stations,  and 
slowly  to  return  to  the  unit  prices  which  they  evolved  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago. 

That  the  gas  companies  have  understood  and  succeeded  in  finding 
new  and  profitable  markets  for  their  products,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  for  so-called  "  industrial "  pur- 
poses—  that  is,  for  power  and  heating  —  ie  a  relatively  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  amount  generated.  liast  year  this  percentage 
amounted  in  Darmstadt  to  46.76!^;  Munich  to  46.60|(;  Diisseidorf 
lo  iSMi;  Hildesheim  to  39.27!r';  Elberfeld  to  39.20;*;  Cologne 
to  35.49;^;  Oldenburg  to  34.9?)^  of  the  total  gas  amount  gen- 
erated. This  consideraMe  increase  in  gas  supplied  for  in- 
dustrial   purposes    also    implies    an    increase    in    the    public 
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demaDd  for  cheap  gas,  whereas  rates  for  lighting  parposee, 
which  is  the  more  profitable  branch,  have  not  had  the  eame 
rising  tendency.  The  gas  companies,  seeing  that  the  public  were 
daily  becoming  more  familiarized  with  the  use  of  gas  for  indnB- 
triat  purpoBcs,  soon  became  convinced  that  an  eventual  increase  in 
the  price  of  "  indii8trtiil "  gas  would  not  be  followed  by  any  decrease 
in  its  consumption  oi  demand.  At  the  same  time  it  was  clear  to 
them  that  an  eventual  decrease  in  the  price  of  gas  for  lighting  pm- 
poses  woBld  result  in  a  rapid  increase  and  demand.  The  largest  ga-i 
company  in  Qetmany,  the  Berlin  Gras  Compaay,  aaked  in  1900,  16 
pfennigs  for  a  cubic  metre  of  gas  for  lighting  purposes,  while  the 
charge  for  industrial  purposes  was  only  10  pfennigs,  or  a  difference 
of  37;*.  The  Berlin  Gas  Co.  for  ttie  above-mentioned  reason* 
decided  to  drop  this  two-rate  tariff  and  replace  it  by  a  unit  price 
of  12  pfennigs  regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  gas  was 
used.  This  unit  price  was  introduced  April  1,  1901.  The  price 
of  industrial  gas  was  thus  raised  from  that  date  by  3  pfennigs  or 
20j<,  whereas  the  price  of  gas  for  lighting  was  decre^ed  by  4  pfen- 
nigs or  25ji,  The  gas  people  thought  this  at  first  a  very  risky  opera- 
tion, and  they  calculated  that  in  the  first  year  there  would  be  n 
falling  out  in  the  receipts  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  about 
3,000,000  marks.  These  fears  however  proved  unfounded,  as 
it  was  soon  seen  that  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  receipts  or  in 
consumption.  On  the  contrary,  the  second  year  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  unit  price,  the  former  regular  yearly  increase  in  gas 
consumption,  which  amounted  to  6-2^,  went  up  to  9.7;^  for  the 
central  part  of  BerliD,  while  for  the  suburban  districts  it  reached 
15.2^.  Such  glaring  facts  should  indicate  the  path  which  electric 
central  stations  should  follow,  and  should  tend  to  put  an  end,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  irrational  practice  in  lowering  beyond  bounds 
the  price  for  power  current,  and  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  a  lower 
unit  price  for  lighting  current,  thus  increasing  the  receipts  anil 
profits  of  electrical  stations. 

While  at  present  there  exists  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  gas 
companies  to  give  up  the  old  two-rate  system  and  come  back  to  a 
single  unit  price  or  tariff,  we  find  that  in  the  most  cases  the  tend- 
ency of  electrical  managers  is  on  the  contrary  and  most  un- 
fortunately toward  granting  the  broadest  concessions  for  power 
current,  notwithstanding  the  wide  gap  already  existing  between 
lighting  and  power  prices.  Nevertheless  the  lowering  of  rates  for 
power  current  seems  apparently  to  have  been  attended  with  gratify- 
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ing  reflults.  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  from  1902  to  1903  there  was  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  gae  motors  amountmf  to  87,  aggregat- 
ing 312  H.  F.  In  Munich  duiing  the  same  year  the  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  power  gas  amounted  to  18.C8'f  under  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  gas  motors 
amounted  to  34,  representing  157  H.  F.  In  Berne  during  the  same 
year  the  decrease  in  motor  gas  amounted  to  35.t>.'<. 

There  were,  however,  other  gas  companies  —  fov  example,  those  in 
Cologne,  Eaiserslautern  and  Bonn  —  which,  notwithstandiag  sharp 
competition  of  electric  motors,  showed  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  power  gas  as  well  in  the  number  of  gas  motors.  As  a 
strikiDg  esample,  the  gas  company  in  Cologne  increased  the  num- 
ber of  gas  motors  from  675,  representing  3,382  U.  P.,  to  712,  aggre- 
gating 3,48S  H.  P.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  note  that  this  increase 
took  place  only  in  motora  of  small  capacity,  from  3  to  5  H.  F.,  so 
one  could  assume  that  the  competition  of  ga.=  against  electric  motors 
might  only  be  feared  from  engines  of  larger  capacity,  say  from 
10  to  50  H.  F.  The  falling  off  of  gas  motors  in  Munich  was  caused 
by  the  high  price  paid  thn«  for  power  gas,  which  cost  17.5  pfennigs 
per  cubic  metre  with  no  discounts  allowed,  while  the  kilowatt-hour 
for  electrical  energy  cost  20  pfennigs  only,  on  which  low  price  there 
was  besides  a  discount  varying  according  to  the  quantity  and  the 
time  at  which  current  is  taken.  It  was  therefore  the  high  price  of 
gas  that  caused  the  decrease  in  Munich,  where  the  hp-hour  derel- 
oiped  by  gas  motors  coat  77,68  pfennigs,  while  that  for  electric 
motors  was  only  63.49  pfennigs.  In  Berlin  the  decrease  in  gas 
motors  is  not  due  entirely  to  an  increased  demand  for  electric 
motors  of  small  dimensions  up  to  6  H.  F.,  but  to  the  fact  that  new 
competition  has  arisen  in  the  form  of  Dowson  gas,  petroleum  and 
benzine  motors  and  the  like. 

The  set-back  of  the  gas  motor  has  not  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
electric  motor  service  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  other  forms  of 
power.  Good  coal  gas  motors  of  small  dimensions  require  about 
S75  litres  of  gas  per  hp-hour,  while  larger  engine?  consume  only 
500  litres.  Taking  therefore  the  Berlin  unit  price  of  coal  gas  at 
12  pfennigs  per  cubic  metre,  we  can  obtain  a  bp-hour  from  ga^ 
engines  at  6.9  pfennigs;  if  the  electric  motor  were  to  comoete  with 
the  gas  motor  upon  the  basis  of  equivalent  cost,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Berlin  Central  Station  to  decrease  its  rate  per  kw-hour 
to  8.4  pfennigs,  the  present  price  for  motor  current  being  16  pfen- 
nigs,  which  approaches  the  lowest  allowable  limit;  and  this  ez- 
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tiemely  low  price  is  just  about  double  what  is  aeceeBai7  to  compete 
against  the  gas  motor  rate. 

If  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  electric  motors  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  this  form  of  energy  costs  double,  and  in 
many  cases  much  more  than  double  the  cost  of  other  forms 
of  energy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reason  lies  principally  in  the 
specific  advantages  the  electric  motor  posBeeses,  tiuch  as  simplicity 
of  service,  noiselessness,  cleanlineBB,  the  small  space  required,  etc 
Where  the  daily  cost  of  energy  ia  considered  the  main  factor,  the 
electric  motor  will  be  kept  out  by  the  gas  engine,  and  this  latter 
in  turn  by  generator  gas  or  the  benzine  motor.  On  the  other 
band,  vbere  space  and  the  admirable  flexibility  of  the  system  are 
the  principal  considerations,  and  the  daily  cost  of  energy  is  but 
a  secondary  factor,  the  electric  motor  will  always  hold  its  posi- 
tion, even  when  the  cost  is  considerably  higher  then  it  now  is  in 
general. 

If  we  desire  therefore  to  standardize  our  tariffs  for  current,  wc 
must  above  all  atop  at  opposition  tariffs  against  gas.  If  the  elec- 
tric -light  and  motor  cannot  maintain  their  position  through  the 
many  advantages  they  both  possess,  they  surely  cannot  prevail  in 
competition  with  gas  companies.  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compete  against  the  gas  motor  or  Auer-Wels- 
faach  mantle  in  cheapness.  Our  i^tronghold  is  in  the  many  specific 
advantages 'that  the  electrical  form  of  energy  possess.  These  ad- 
vantages make  it  therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  jeopardize  the 
incomes  of  electric  light  and  power  companies  Uirough  indulging 
in  extravagant  decreases  in  the  price  for  power  current. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  at  the  beginning  it  was  necessary  for 
electrical  central  stations  to  ofFer  certain  inducements  in  the  form 
of  cheap  or  reduced  rates  for  power  current,  in  order  to  effect  a 
popular  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  and  make  its  advantage 
known.  It  was  also  the  fashion  at  the  time  to  patronize  the  devel- 
opment of  home  and  small  industries,  and  central  stations  in  grant- 
ing a  cheap  power  current  rate,  aseisted  in  a  certain  sense  in  the 
eolution  of  a  problem  in  social  economy.  It  was  also  thought  that 
cheap  motor  current  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  electricity 
among  the  poorer  classes,  where  in  the  form  of  light  it  would  never 
have  had  a  chance.  ISTotwithstanding  aU  these  facts,  it  was  never 
necessary  to  make  such  a  huge  difference  between  the  price  of  light 
and  power  current  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  unit  prices  per  kw-hour  of  fifty  central  stations. 
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Unit  Phicbs  of  Elbotrical  Enehot  is  Ppbnnigs. 

For  Ugbt.    For  power. 

Berlin 55  Ifi 

Yienna  (Tntemationale)   66  40 

Mexico    80  24 

Frankfort,  a.  M 60  20 

Hamburg    60  20 

Munich 60  20 

Strawbiirg,  i.  E 50  20 

Capenbagen   56  17 

Mwinheim    60  20 

Budapest    66  40 

Stnttgjirt    60  20 

Niimberg 70  20 

Dresden    60  25 

Dortmund    40  20 

Stockholm    56  2Z 

Cbristiania  66  22 

Cologne 70  25 

Hannover  60  20 

Magdeburg 60  20 

Leipzig  70  20 

Diisseldorf   70  20  - 

Brealan  68  20 

Plauen,  i.  V 70  20 

Stettin    60  40 

Deuben  40  14 

Ziirich 64  24 

Miihr.  Ostrau 54  23 

Bremen 72  24 

WieBbadcn 70  15 

Elberfeld    "60  2(1 

Aix-la-Chapelle 70  18 

Eotterdam    60  42 

Pfonsheim 70  25 

Bitterfeld  60  16 

Briihl   60  18 

Firmasens 60  25 

Barmen 63  25 

Heilbronn 60  SO 
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F«T  light.  Par  power. 

Danzig  60  30 

Dannstadt 70  25 

Miihlhaxisen,  i.  E 10  29 

Brunswick    60  20 

Gablonz    48  27 

Casael    70  25 


Neusalza 60  20 

Fleneburg    60  18 

Zwickau    '  60  ,             20 

Bonfldorf 45  20 

Homburg  80  20 

We  Bee  from  the  above  table  that  the  nomuil  unit  price  for 
power  cnrreDt  is  about  three  times  cheaper  than  that  for  light 
Even  here  the  matter  doea  not  rest,  for  upon  these  low  rates  of 
power  current  there  is  still  a  discount  allowed,  which  makes  the 
normal  unit  price  for  light  in  many  cases  five  times  higher  than 
for  power. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  central  stations  which,  although 
having  a  separate  tariff  for  light  and  power,  allow  no  disconnt 
,  upon  power  current,  because  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  with 
the  low  unit  rate  at  which  they  sell  the  latter,  they  have  reached 
the  extreme  limit.  Such  central  stations  have  thus  carried  out,  in 
a  certain  licnse,  the  idea  of  a  unit  rate  for  energy  —  when  only  for 
power — yet  within  the  limita  of  this  unit  rate  the  consumer  is 
allowed  to  take  whatever  he  requires  and  is  neither  restricted 
to  the  amount  nor  to  the  time  of  consumption.  That  formerly 
gas  companies  with  their  double  taritE  did  not  restrict  customeia 
to  use  power  gas  only  in  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  gas  companies  generally  hava 
a  constant  production  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  ■ahile  the  delivery 
of  gas  is  effected  through  the  splendid  storage  system  they  possess. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  electric  companies, 
and  when  they  fixed  a  threefold  cheaper  rate  for  power  current 
than  for  light,  while  at  the  same  time  putting  no  restrictions 
or  conditions  as  to  the  time  when  such  power  should  be  taken, 
they  failed  to  recognize  the  logical  situation.  Central  stations 
have  always  regarded   the  sale  of  current   foi  power  purposes 
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u  a  welcome  opportunity  through  enabling  them  to  utilize  &  part 
of  tiieir  idle  plant  during  the  day;  but  they  eoon  found  out  to  their 
dismay  that  a  motor  load  also  exists  during-  the  period  of  great- 
est consumption,  and  thus  tends  to  sharpen  the  peak  of  the  load 
curve  considerably.  This  nuisance  is  still  more  pronotinced  with 
stations  allowing  a  liberal  discount  upon  the  existing  low  rate 
for  power  current.  Taking  for  example,  in  the  beet  case,  a  motor 
that  runs  yearly  about  3,000  hours,  we  find  that  many  stations 
allow  in  such  case  a  discount  ranging  from  35  to  10^,  which  when 
taken  from  a  unit  price  of  ^D  pfennigs  per  kn'-hour,  brings  the 
power  current  price  down  to  13  or  13  pfennigs.  The  power  con- 
sumer thus  has  with  such  a  low  price  unrestricted  privilege  to  take 
as  much  current  as  he  needs,  and  at  any  time  he  pleases  —  that  is, 
also  during  the  period  of  highent  consumption  —  thereby  causing 
heavy  installation  investments  without  obtaining  the  equivalent 
returns  that  such  investments  should  briug. 

If  the  demand  for  power  in  general  were  such  that  each  motor 
would  show  at  least  an  annual  service  of  3,000  hours,  it  might  still 
be  desirable  to  retain  the  low  rate,  because  a  certain  part  of  the 
plant  is  central  stations  could  be  in  service  all  the  year  for  10  hourt 
a  day,  thereby  giving  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  half-way  decent 
return  upon  such  investments.  But  in  the  development  of  power 
delivery  it  has  been  proven  that  although  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  electric  motors  connected,  there  is  also  a  decrease 
in  the  average  time  in  wiiich  such  motors  are  in  service. 

The  fact  that  power  users  have  obtained  such  very  low  rates, 
and  with  no  conditions  imposed  apon  them  as  regards  time  of 
service,  has  encour^ed  them  to  go  further  and  to  demand  the 
same  rates  for  light  as  they  have  for  power.  The  arf^ment  that 
they  bring  forward  is  that  the  light  they  use  and  need  is  likewise 
necessary  in  their  work,  and  thus  it  is  also  for  "  industrial "  pur- 
poses—  which  statement  it  must  be  admitted  sounds  logical. 

If  it  is  possible  for  central  stations  to  deliver  power  current 
at  a  low  rate  during  all  hours  of  the  day  without  any  restriction, 
why  should  not  this  current  also  be  used  for  lighting  purposes? 
The  consumer  will  and  can  never  understand  why  he  should  pay 
more  tor  the  one  and  same  kind  of  energy  when  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  light  and  taken  at  the  same  time  when  he  takes  his  power. 

A  precedent  to  such  demands  has  already  been  set  by  gas  com- 
panies, who  permit  customers  consuming  "  industrial "  gas,  to  use 
a  certain  limited  number  of  lights  taken  from  the  same  meter  which 
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supplied  the  gas  for  industml  purposes.  Snch  favoiB  mie  not 
oiUy  given  to  cnstomere  for  power  gas,  but  also  to  those  who  used 
gas  for  beating  purposes.  For  example,  customers  using  gas  for 
cooking,  were  allowed  a  burner  in  the  kitchen  and  one  in  the  hall ; 
and  those  using  gas  for  beating  tiie  bathroom  stove  were  allowed  one 
burner  for  the  room.  Gas  companies  can  easily  grant  such  favors, 
for  the  price  they  ask  for  industrial  gas  is  high,  but  electrical  cen- 
tral  stations  are  thereby  forced  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
custom  also,  in  order  to  compete  with  gas  effectually,  and  they 
too  have  permitted  their  power  customers  to  connect  a  limited 
number  of  lamps  on  their  power  circuits.  Various  coitral  stations 
have  tried  to  induce  power  consumers  using  the  current  for  a 
few  hours  only  in  the  day,  to  concentrate  their  aerrice  during  the 
daylight  hours,  and  abstain  from  using  current  during  the  evening 
period  of  highest  consuntption.  This  plan  has  in  many  cases  been 
attended  with  good  results,  but  the  reverse  in  other  cases  simply 
because  power  consumers  flatly  declare  they  cannot  accept  a  propo- 
sition in  which  their  time  of  service  is  restricted,  as  the  time  of 
their  employees  is  from  morning  until  evening,  and  that  they 
must  pay  them  for  this  time,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  operate 
in  the  evening.  In  such  cases  it  was  found  that  many  customets 
whose  time  of  power  service  was  of  short  duration,  generally  con- 
sumed power  only  in  the  evening  hours.  The  preparation  of  the 
work  for  the  motor  was  during  the  day  as  long  as  there  was  light, 
and  then  given  over  to  motors  in  the  evening  to  finish.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  more  such  a  class  of  customers  increases,  the  more 
burdensome  they  become  to  central  stations. 

Central  stations  could,  however,  obviat«  such  unfavorable  cases 
as  have  just  been  mentioned,  by  introducing  a  "  donble-tariff  meter  " 
wheieby  the  current  taken  daring  the  period  of  greatest  consump- 
tion,  say  from  4  until  8  in  the  evening,  is  charged  at  a  maximum 
unit  rate,  while  that  taken  during  the  other  period  of  the  day 
is  charged  at  a  much  lower  rate.  Such  a  double-tariff  system  how- 
ever can  only  be  effectual  tuften  ikere  is  a  great  difference  between 
ike  maxtmum  and  cheaper  rate.  If  this  maximum  price  for  the 
evening  hours  is  set  at  a  high  figure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  power 
consumers  will  be  alarmed,  and  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  restrict  or 
diminish  thei^  power  consumption  in  the  evening  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  maximum  motor  current  price  is 
only  20  pfennigs,  as  up  to  the  present,  power  consumers  see  no 
necessity  of  putting  a  special  restriction  on  themselves  as  to  the 
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time  of  coDBumption;  and  considering  the  short  time  they  reqnirB 
power,  a  difFerence  of  a  few  pfennigs  per  kw-hour  ia  of  little  ac- 
count to  them.  Thus  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  resnlta  with  a 
donble-tariff  system,  it  ia  necessary  to  esteblish  the  basic  price  for 
power  current  during  the  evening  hours  at  as  high  a  figure  as 
poeeible;  in  other  words,  power  current  must  be  raised  in  price. 
Such  an  increase  in  price  will  thus  tend  to  lead  to  the  ideal  of  all 
tariff  —  to  a  unit  basic  force,  abolishing  thereby  the  difference  that 
exists  between  light  and  power  current. 

The  advantagee  to  be  derived  from  such  a  unit  price  are  con- 
siderable. It  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  separate  circnits,  sepa- 
rate meters  and  meter  rents,  different  bills  for  light  and  power; 
the  iuTestments  decrease  while  the  administration  becomes  sim- 
plified. A  double-tariff  meter  is  just  as  expensive,  and  more  com- 
plicated than  two  separate  meters,  while  there  remains  the  double 
billing  and  intricate  management;  the  meter  rent  must  accordingly 
be  raised  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  double-tariff  meters. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  introduce  a  double-tariff  simply  for  power 
current,  in  order  to  ward  off  short-time  consumer?  from  the  heavy 
load  period,  it  will  be  logical  and  necessary  to  establish  also  a 
double  tariif  for  light,  because  the  time  and  duration  in  which  light 
is  employed  is  also  an  important  factor.  This  would  still  involve 
more  complications  and  instead  of  two  readings  of  the  meter  and 
two  bills,  there  would  be  required  four.  Therefore,  if  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  introduce  a  double  tariff,  there  remains  but 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is,  io  eatablith  a  unit  rate  for  light  and 
fover,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  unit  rate  be  divided  into 
two  classes  or  steps,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  energy 
is  consumed.  It  is  natural  that  the  upper  portion  of  such  a  double- 
tariff  unit  should  be  pretty  hi^  in  comparison  with  the  other  or 
lover  portion.  The  c(»iee<)nence  of  such  a  tariff  system  would  natu- 
rally be  to  raise  the  original  very  low  price  for  power  current  — 
at  least  in  the  evening  hours  —  and  finally  also  raise  the  motor 
price.  Such  increases  in  motor  current  rates  hitve  already  been 
introduced  in  a  limited  manner  in  some  of  the  latest  current  tariffs. 
For  example  in  Freibnrg.  Bohemia,  current  for  elevators,  lifts,  ia 
charged  on  a  donble-tariff  basis  of  60  and  20  pfennigs,  while  cur- 
rent for  light  is  recl«>ned  according  to  a  unit  rat-;.  In  Bonn,  G«r^ 
many,  a  donble-tariff  system  has  been  introduced  for  electric  motors 
only,  and  also  on  a  basis  of  60  and  ISO  pfennigs,  while  for  lighting 
purposes  the  double  tariff  is  not  used.    The  Oberlausitz  central 
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Et&tion  charges  for  power  current  at  20  pfennigs;  should,  howerer, 
consumers  use  less  current  than  an  equivalent  of  500  hoars  jearU, 
the  rates  go  up  then  to  23,  25,  30  and  to  35  pfennigs,  according; 
to  the  number  of  hours'  use  in  a  year.  In  Elberfcld.  a  donble-taiiit 
ajBtem  has  been  introduced  both  for  power  and  iight,  and  moton 
pa;  in  the  evening  hours  55  pfennigs  per  kw-hour  instead  of  20, 
which  is  the  day  rate.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  an  ezception  is 
made  in  the  case  of  motor  customers  who  guarantee  a  use  of  200 
hours  in  a  month ;  such  customers  pay  the  regular  rate  of  %0  pfen- 
nigs also  for  the  evening  hours.  In  Diiren  the  double-tariff  systein 
is  also  used  for  light  and  power,  but  is  not  compulsory;  power 
consumers  who  can  restrict  their  time  of  service,  so  that  they 
require  very  little  or  no  current  at  all  during  the  evening  hours, 
have  a  double-tarifl  meter  and  are  charged  on  the  60  and  20  pfennig 
basis  per  kw-hour.  In  Halle  a.  S.  there  exists  a  mixed  system  of 
charging,  and  power  consumers  who  will  not  restrict  their  time 
of  service,  are  charged  per  year  at  60  pfennig  per  kw-hour  for  the 
first  300  kw-bours,  and  the  remainder  is  charged  nt  a  rate  of  6  pfen- 
nigs per  kw-hour.  Power  consumers,  however,  who  restrict  their 
time  of  service  from  8  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  until  4  in  the  after- 
noon are  charged  only  SO  pfennigs  for  the  first  300  kw-bours,  and 
for  any  excess,  10  pfennigs  per  kw-hour.  In  Stuttgart,  however, 
motor  current  is  charged  for  at  40  pfennigs  }«r  kw-hour  from 
5  to  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  whereas  current  cousumed  during  the 
other  hours  of  the  day  is  charged  for  at  20  pfennigs  per  kw-hour. 
In  Bremen  only  such  power  consumers  have  a  double-tariff  meter 
who  use  at  least  10,000  kw-hours  per  year.  In  Wiesbaden,  elevators 
are  snbjected  to  a  special  tax  of  2  marks  per  kw-hour  per  month. 
In  Cologne,  there  is  a  unit  tariff  for  power  and  light,  which  in  the 
evening  hours  is  50  pfennigs  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  20  pfen- 
nigs. In  Berlin,  elevators  are  subjected  to  a  special  tax  of  2.> 
marks  per  kilowatt  and  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  current  rate. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  encourage  a  slow  and  jnst  increase  in 
the  price  of  power  current,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  What  effect 
will  such  a  measure  have  on  the  development  of  motor  service? 
We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
retrogression  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  evident  that  all  intermittent 
j)Ower  customers  who  have  a  small  yearly  consumption,  will  hardly 
change  over  to  some  other  form  of  energy,  even  when  the  price 
for  power  current  is  considerably  raised  or  even  doubled.  Neither 
will  there  be  a  decrease  in  such  a  case  in  the  number  of  new  appli- 
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cations  of  customers  of  thie  kind.  The  advantages  of  the  electric 
motor  are  so  well  known,  and  they  can  ecarcel^  be  dispensed  with 
nowadays,  even  if  the  cost  of  service  is  increased.  One  of  the  most 
formidable  competitors,  the  generator  gas  motor  with  its  cheap 
service,  has  not  only  made  no  advance  against  the  electric  motor, 
hut  has  shown  that  it  is  not  even  a  competitor  of  the  ordinary  gaa- 
motor.  We  find  some  very  instructive  matter  in  this  connection 
in  the  1903  annual  report  of  one  of  the  largest  gas  companies  in 
Germany,  the  German  Continental  Gas  Co.,  where  it  is  stated 
"  that  up  to  the  present  the  generator  gas  motor  with  its  economy 
in  fuel  has  effected  no  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  coal  gas 
for  motors,  but  just  the  contrary,  as  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  latter  motors,  which  proves  conclusively,  that  simple 
economy  in  fuel-consumption  in  a  motor  is  not  the  main  factor. 
Generator  gas  plants  are  expensive,  they  take  up  more  space  than 
a  coal  gas  motor,  while  their  service  is  more  complicated;  such 
facts  play  in  many  cases  an  important  part  when  considering  the 
pros  and  cons.  Then  again,  in  an  intermittent  service,  the  coal- 
gas  motor  is  always  ready  for  action,  and  there  is  no  fuel  consump- 
tion when  at  rest,  which  is  an  important  advantage.  We  can  thug 
calmly  rest  assured,  that  the  generator  gas  motor  will  offer  no 
serious  competition,  even  if  in  the  future,  espooially  for  motors 
of  large  dimensions,  it  should  be  improved  considerably.  The  many 
special  advantages  that  exist  in  the  coal-gas  motor  service  are 
such,  that  they  will  always  assert  and  vindicate  .themselves."  .  .  . 
By  substituting  the  words  electric  motor  instead  of  coal-gat  motor 
in  the  above  citation,  we  do  not  alter  the  bearing  of  the  facts  stated. 
The  price  of  power  current  for  intermittent  tervice  can  thus  bo 
safely  and  considerably  raised,  while  in  creating  a  unit  price  for 
light  and  power  there  is  also  room  for  a  discount  for  continuous 
motor  service.  This  discount  can  go  so  far  as  to  fix  the  cost  of 
continuous  motor  service  about  on  a  level  with  that  of  power  cur- 
rent as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  known  that  the  yearly  average  time 
of  service  of  a  connected  kilowatt  varies  between  300  to  400  hourA. 
However,  a  continuous  motor  service  shows  a  yearly  consumption 
of  about  3000  hours,  for  which  a  discount  of  35  to  40!^  is  gen- 
erally allowed.  Thus,  if  the  new  unit  price  for  electrical  energy 
were  fixed  at  45  pfennigs  instead  of  the  average  60  now  usual, 
and  discounts  were  allowed  ranging  from  50  to  60<f  to  con- 
lumers  whose  time  of  service  approximate  3,000  hours  yearly,  we 
shall  find  that  such  discounts  will  be  considered  equitable  as  r^ 
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gards  time  of  service,  and  the  former  cheap  power  rate  will  then 
be  accorded  to  tboee  that  really  deserve  it 

It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of  a  unit  price  for  electrical 
energy  can  only  be  accomplished  by  first  decreasing  tbe  price 
of  current  for  light.  Gradual  diminution  in  the  price  for  light 
current  has  already,  and  repeatedly,  been  made  by  central  stations, 
and  has  always  produced  good  financial  results.  Where  the  electric 
motor  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  gas  companies  in  this 
respect,  we  are  placed  in  a  totally  different  situation  with  regard 
to  light.  The  phenomenal  success  and  introduction  of  the  Auer- 
Welsbaeh  mantle,  together  with  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  gas, 
has  retarded  the  advance  of  the  electric  light  considerably.  A 
standard  Auer-Welsbach  mantle  giving  at  tbe  beginning  90  to  100 
Hefner  units,  and  having  an  average  intensity  of  about  80  Hefner 
unite,  consumes  at  a  gas  pressure  of  35  mm  per  Hefner  nnit, 
mean  horizontal  intensity,  through  an  average  of  600  hours,  l.!t 
litres  of  gas.  The  price  of  gas  being  12  pfennigs  per  cubic  metre, 
the  cost  of  a  Hefner  unit  is  brought  down  to  0.018  pfennig.  Taking 
a  standard  glow  lamp  having  an  economy  of  about  3  watts  per 
Hefner  unit,  we  find  it  would  be  necessary  to  deliver  electrical 
energy  at  6  pfennigs  per  kw-hour  if  the  incandescent  lamp  were 
to  compete  with  gas  in  cheapness.  Current  for  lightii^  at  the 
present  costs  about  55  to  60  pfennigs  per  kw-hour,  from  which  we 
see  that  there  exists  a  tenfold  difference  in  price  between  the  two 
kinds  of  lighting.  Although  central  stations  allow  a  discount  on 
current  for  light  that  varies  from  40  to  50^  to  consumers  who 
have  an  unusual  long-hour  service,  there  is  still  in  such  a  case  a 
difference  of  1:5.  On  account  of  the  specific  advantages  that  the 
electric  light  possess,  it  has  obtained  in  many  fields  a  hold  that  can- 
not be  shakened  by  any  cheap  kind  of  competition.  But  the  problem 
for  us  to  solve  is  to  make  the  incandescent  lamp  capable  of  com- 
petition in  all  fields,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  through  a  proper 
decrease  m  the  price  of  electrical  energy. 

DiscDSaioit. 
CSAiBiuir  LiEB:  We  have  before  ub  for  discmaton  a  lubject  which  b 
of  IntereBt  to  ftU  atatlon  msnagen,  of  whom  we  hkve  so  many  here  thii 
moTuing.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  diacuaa  this  lubjeet  in  any  of  the 
meetings  of  our  merel}'  national  or  local  bodies;  and  wfaen,  tM  u  the  cam 
here  thli  morning,  we  have  representativeg  from  abroad,  where  all  con- 
dition* of  MTvico,  of  competition  and  of,  local  distribution  ar*  lepn- 
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sented,  that  matt«r  baeomes  donbly  diiSeulL  In  <^er  proporij  to  du- 
C1IM  thi^  subject,  thenfore,  wa  ibould  baTS  tea  time*  me  much  tiiM  u  la 
WTBilable  this  morning.  We  wiih  to  giTe  every  one  mi  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and,  therefore,  I  will  aak  that  tlie  gentlemen  who  wleli  to  be  beard 
be  as  brief  aa  poeeible. 

Ur,  L,  A.  Febqusoh:  I  would  like  to  aik  one  question.  On  the 
eleventh  page  of  Mr.  De  I^odor's  paper  there  must  be  ■  mbtake;  in  the 
last  line  of  the  first  paragraph  on  that  page  it  tmj%  "  In  Berlin  elevatora 
are  subjected  to  a  special  tax  of  2S  mariu  per  kw-hour  a  fear,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  current  rate."    That  mu«t  be  kw  rather  than  kw-honre. 

Ur.  BoBXBX  Hakmorc:  I  should  think  it  is  kw;  it  is  undoubtedl/ 
that. 

Chaduuk  Libb:  This  raisaa  a  question  whkh  we  will  try  aa  far  as 
practicable  to  coTer  tn  our  future  meetings  by  having  on  th«  table  the 
original  manuscript  of  each  paper.    It  must  be  kw. 

Are  there  any  other  remarks  either  on  Mr.  Wright's  paper,  or  Mr.  De 
Fodor's  paper.  We  have  some  representatives  from  gas  corporations  with 
OS,  who  are  opeiating  jointly  gas  and  electricity  supply  companies,  and 
perhaps  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Paci.  Dotti  I  did  not  Intend  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  but 
2  am  appreciative  of  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  and  being  at  the 
ivesent  time  a  manager  ol  a  combined  gas  and  electric  light  and  power 
property,  I  am  naturally  much  interested  in  the  papers  presented. 

The  subject  of  rates  is  one  which  has  come  prominently  before  the 
various  gas  and  dectric  light  associations  of  this  country  in  late  yeare, 
and  the  American  practice  is  generally  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  rate  problem  is  in  the  minds  of  the  foreign  managnv, 
and  evidently  is  of  as  much  importance  to  them  as  it  is  to  us.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  paper  written  by  Mr.  Wright,  whose 
name  is  so  familiar  to  American  engineers  and  mansgers,  and  also  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  De  Fodor,  on  rates  for  electric  supply.  I  will  not  attempt 
a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  impressed  that  a  study  of 
Mr.  De  Fodor's  paper  will  reveal  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  to  a 
gas  manager.  Qaa  managers  generally  have  advocated  and  practiced  lot 
years  the  system  of  charging  a  uniform  price  for  Oniform  quantities  of 
gas,  and  there  is  much  information  in  Mr.  De  Fodor's  paper  that  bears 
on  the  practice  applied  to  electric  rates. 

There  are  a  number  of  systems  of  charging  for  electric  current  in  vogue 
in  America,  and  cxie  which  is  quite  prominent  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
electric  business  should  be  considered  in  part  as  an  investment  business; 
further  that  there  are  certain  expenses  incident  to  the  ctmsumer  which 
should  be  covered  by  a  direct  charge  to  tbe  consumer;  and  further  a 
charge  for  the  euiieiit  based  directly  on  the  quantity  supplied.  It  Is 
realized  that  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  current  supplied  is  relatively 
small,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  desirable  to  make  our  rates  so  that  the 
charge  to  our  consumers  for  current  supplied  will  more  nearly  approach 
manufacturing  costs,  and  thus  remove  much  of  the  auspidoo  ol  latge 
Vm.  U  — M 
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profits  In  th«  electrical  busioeeB,  which  Buspicion  nuif  corns  it  %  priee  Is 
made  per  kw-hr,  which  includes  interest,  profit  and  a  consuiuer^  charge. 
It  is  our  busineas  as  managers  to  encourage  the  largest  possible  osa  ot 
ourrent  to  bring  about  maximum  net  earnings,  and  it  is  beliered  the 
profitable  long-hour  consumer  can  be  best  obtained  and  retained  by  a  low 
rate  for  current. 

Ah  a  matter  of  infoncation  and  comparison,  I  desire  to  add  to  the 
statement  at  the  bottom  of  page  501  in  Mr.  De  Fodor'a  paper.  Mr.  De 
yodor  «-riteH  "  the  gas  companies  have  understood  and  succeeded  in  finding 
new  and  profitable  markets  for  their  products  is  proven  b;  the  fact  that 
the  quantity  ot  gas  consumed  (or  so-called  '  industrial '  purposes, —  that 
is,  for  power  and  heating  —  is  a  relatirely  large  percentage  ot  the  total 
amount  generated,"  and  reference  is  maJle  to  the  percentages  shown  in 
the  foreign  countries,  varying  from  34  to  46  per  cent.  In  American 
practice  it  is  no  uncommon  result  to  sell  60  per  cent  of  ths  total  out- 
put of  gas  for  industrial  purposes,  and  it  was  roy  good  fortune  while 
manager  of  the  Detroit  City  Qas  Company  to  reach  results  where  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  gas  was  sold  for  industrial  purposes,  that 
is  including  gas  used  for  cooking  and  heating  with  the  gas  used  for 
poner.  Apparently  American  gas  managers  are  making  greater  use  of 
their  opportunities  for  increasing  the  output  of  induattial  gas  than  ai« 
their  foreign  brother  managers. 

Mr.  F.  £-  Gripper:  This  is  a  targe  question,  and  I  should  like  to 
throw  out  the  suggestion  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  the  paper  has  not 
reversed  the  subject.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  possible  to  get  down  to  the 
single  unit,  but  T  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  right  of  way  to  do 
it  is  to  decrease  the  price  that  you  charge  for  the  power  supply  so 
that  the  amount  of  energy  supplied  for  power  would  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  csn  ignore  the  amount  used  for  lighting.  The  amount 
used  for  lighting  wUI  be  so  small  compared  with  the  total  output  that 
you  can  adopt  a  unit  and  throw  the  lighting  in  at  the  same  price  as 
the  current  for  power. 

Mr.  AsTHDB  WILLIAMS:  It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  accnrai^  of  the  statement  that  as  the  power  business  in- 
creases the  average  use  of  lighting  decreases.  I  do  not  know  where  that 
has  been  shown  in  practice,  but  theoretically  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
that  almost  the  contrary  would  be,  true:  I  personally  look  upon  any 
high  unit  rate  for  electricity  as  meaning  a  high  peak,  and  any  low  rate  aa 
meaning  a  broad  peak  or  the  absence  of  a  peak.  I  think  the  experience  ' 
of  electric  light  as  well  as  gas  companies  has  been  in  keeping  with  the 
■ngeestion  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  that  as  the  rata  is  lowered,  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  supplying  company  are  improved.  I  think 
anything  which  tends  to  restrict  the  use  of  power  is  unfortunate.  The 
largest  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  electricity  is  labor.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  communities  the  use  of  power  has  been  confined  to  the  daylight 
hours,  but  that  has  made  it  necessary  to  upset  the  conditions  of  labor. 
I  think  it  much  better  to  advocate  the  advantagea  of  electric  power  than 
to  ostablish  artificial  barriers  to  its  use.     Where  we  eliminate  the  nsa 
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of  power  from  th«  darker  hours  of  the  da;  we  eliminate  also  the  use  of 
light.  I  think  that  we  alt  recognize  that  the  difference  between  the  power 
rates  and  the  lighting  ratea  is  not  largely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  load 
factor.  The  motive  behind  titt  iiaer  of  power  la  to  use  the  power  juat  as 
long  as  he  cut  get  work  out  of  hii  plant;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  light  it  onlj  occasioned  lij  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  aea- 
soD  ol  the  year,  or  local  conditions  prevailing  in  the  premises  of  the  user, 
which  controls  the  use  of  light.  There  is  also  an  amount  of  competilioo 
in  the  power  service  which  we  have  always  had  to  a  very  much  larger 
ntoit  than  in  the  illuminatiog  lervioe  of  the  supplying  companies.  I 
think  the  average  use  of  power  in  this  country,  knowing  little  of  what 
the  conditioDB  are  abroad,  are  three  hours  per  day,  per  unit  of  use.  On 
page  610  Mr.  De  Fodor  gives  two  rates— 60  pfennigs  for  the  first  hour,  300 
hours  a  year,  which  I  take  to  mean  one  hour  a  day,  and  five  pfennigs  for 
any  increa^  over  300  hours  per  year,  or  one  hour  a  day.  If  yon  take 
three  hours,  if  that  he  the  average  in  Germany,  you  have  an  arerage  cost 
in  our  money  of  fire  to  eight  cents  per  kw-hour,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  average  price  received  by  the  companies  here  under  the  same  conditions 

Col.  B.  E,  B.  Ckomptok:  In  support  ol  what  Mr.  Qripper  has  said, 
in  England  we  have  had  to  compete  with  gas  at  a  very  low  price  so  that 
in  order  to  tempt  custom  we  have  been  compelled  to'  fix  a  low  rate  and 
give  hack  large  discounts  to  customers  who  use  electrical  energy  for  long 
hours.  In  England  we  find  that  the  companies  which  supply  current  at 
the  lowest  prices  are  those  which  pay  the  best  dividends. 

Craibkak  LtEB :  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  representatives  from  abroad 
to  state  that  the  American  electricity  supply  companies  are  sot  confronted 
.  Iiy  the  sharp  competition  of  the  gas  engine  with  the  electric  motor,  that  is 
found  to  be  the  case  abroad.  In  many  of  our  laT^e  cities  the  number  of  gas 
engines  ia  on  the  decrease  rather  than  increase,  a  situation  quite  different 
from  that  abroad. 

Mr.  ASTODB  WnxiAufi:  May  I  aak  Mr.  Crompton  what  the  rates  are  for 
light  and  power  in  England  T 

Col.  Ckoupton  :  It  differs  in  different  parts  of  tbe  country.  In  London, 
about  ten  cents  per  kw-hour  ii  the  average  rate,  with  a  discount  tor  long 
hours,  and  about  four  cents  per  kw-hour  for  power. 

Mr.  Robert  Haumond:  Tn  answering  the  question  of  Mr.  Williams 
I  may  say  that  one  district  in  London  we  charge  for  lighting  fourteen  cents 
for  the  equivalent  of  the  first  hour's  use  and  all  beyond  that  at  two  cents. 
We  thereby  get  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  paper,  of  having  «  time  rate, 
a  base  rate  or  time  rate,  in  which  every  (»e  can  participate  according  to 
their  hours  of  use.  It  is  fourteen  cents  for  the  first  hour  and  two  cents 
per  kw-hour  for  all  beyond. 

With  regard  to  power,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  De  Fodor  that  the  power  peak 
comcides  with  the  lighting  peak.  We  find  that  is  not  so  in  actual  une. 
We  know  that  tbe  sun  goes  down  at  a  certain  hour  and  the  people  turn 
on  their  lights,  but  we  find  in  the  use  of  motors  that  the  peak  is  not  to 
dwidcd.    We  recognice  that  in  the  district  of  London,  and  instead  of  charg- 
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lug  for  power  fourtMn  c«nU,  &■  for  the  fint  hour  of  lighting,  we  ch»rga 
eight  c«ntt  for  the  flrst  hour  and  two  cents  for  all  bejond.  Mr.  WiUHLma 
aajs  that  the  aver&go  use  for  power  here  in  thii  countij  is  three  hours. 
We  find  that  the  average  for  power  um  in  London  is  much  more  than  thret 
hours.  Our  load  factor  ia  10  to  12  per  cent  load  factor  on  lighting,  which 
b  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half  to  two  and  three-quarter  boura  per 
night,  and  we  find  tite  average  of  power  ii  much  higher.  On  the  fourteen- 
cent  baiiiB  the  average  price  for  two  houre  of  nae  comes  down  to  eight 
cents  for  lighting;  three  hours,  six  cents;  tour  hours,  five  cents;  and 
for  power,  with  eight  cents  tor  the  first  hour  and  two  cents  beyond  the  first 
hour,  the  average  for  six  hours  is  three  cents. 

There  is  one  more  remark  I  will  make  on  this  paper.  I  find  the  author 
advances  the  idea  that  the  power  should  be  charged  at  the  lower  i«t«  and 
the  lighting  should  be  so  much  more.  I  think  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  electrical  energy  does  not  consist  in  coal  alone. 
There  is  no  gentleman  who  can  speak  more  strongly  on  this  point  titan 
the  gentleman  in  the  chair  (Mr,  Lieb),  and  I  believe  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  heaviest  cost  in  tlie  production  of  electrical  energy  is  interest 
and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  plant,  which  is  very  often  double  the  co«t 
of  actual  daily  expenses.  Therefore,  it  aeems  fitting  that  the  correct  charge 
must  be  one  which  loads  up  on  each  consumer  hia  share  ol  the  capital  part 
of  the  undertaking,  and  then  the  actual  running  charges  will  be  only  light 

Mr.  L.  A.  Febgubor:  I  wish  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Eammond  has  to  aay 
regarding  the  justification  of  the  difference  in  price  for  power  and  for  light- 
ing customers.  Our  American  practice  shows  that  tiie  peaks  of  lighting 
customers  are  coincident,  whereas  the  peaks  of  power  customers  are  not 
coincident.  Therefore,  the  average  load-factor  of  power  cuatomen  ia  better 
than  the  average  load-factor  of  lighting  customers.  It  will  be  seen,  thers- 
tore,  that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  making  a  lower  rate  to  power  cua- 
tomera  than  to  lighting  customers,  because  the  coat  of  aupfriying  energy 
to  cuatomers  is  dependent  upon  the  load-factor  of  the  system.  The  better 
the  load-factor  of  the  system  the  lower  will  be  the  coat  of  production. 

Mr,  Philip  Tc»omo,  New  York:  In  the  supply  of  current  for  li^t  and 
power,  we  have  to  meat  two  different  conditions ;  one,  that  of  a  load  tasting 
practically  uniformly,  without  peak  for,  say,  ten  hours  a  day,  300  days 
In  the  year,  for  motor  service;  and  the  other,  a  lighting  load  which  has 
a  very  pronounced  peak  of  one,  two  or  three  hours  for  the  winter  months, 
«Dd  varies  for  different  seasons  of  the  year,  being  largest  In  the  winter 
months  and  smallest  in  the  summer  months.  As  long  as  we  have  to  meet 
these  conditions,  it  will  be  necesaary  to  differentiate  In  the  diargea  for 

Mr.  J.  R.  DiCK:  I  believe  there  have  been  no  criticisms,  so  far,  Hr. 
Chairman,  of  Mr.  Wright's  paper;  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  with  referenot 
to  the  other  paper.  Mr.  De  Fodor  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
by  obtaining  simplicity  of  tariff,  you  are  thereby  securing  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  electrical  supply  business;  but  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  For 
instance,  take  the  caae  of  a  man  who  is  manufacturing  two  or  three  artielaa, 
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if  he  were  content  to  lump  all  at  an  average  price,  he  would  be  in  the 
dark  ma  to  which  article  he  makes  a  profit  on.  Commercial  analytical 
methoda  kie  for  the  purpose  of  determining  coat  and  fixing  prices  in  pro- 
portion to  coet.  Mid  in  this  v%j  it  is  possible  to  render  a  business  mora 
profiUble. 

With  rq*rd  to  the  details  of  the  paper,  Mr.  De  Fodor  points  out  that 
■man  electric  motors  need  not  fesr  competition  with  gas,  but  1  would  like  to 
emphasiie  the  way  in  which  this  matter  had  to  be  tackled  in  varions  cities 
in  England.  We  give  a  low  rate,  two  cents  per  kw-hour  for  power,  on 
the  condition  that  the  consumer  consents  to  have  his  supply  cut  off  during 
the  hours  of  pe«k  load,  in  the  winter  months,  the  hours  naturally  varying 
from  mouth  to  month.  This  system  is  widely  used  by  people  who  requira 
power  and  wish  to  obtain  it  at  low  rates.  It  does  not  diBorganise  their 
factories  to  utilise  power  in  the  winter  months  up  to  four  o'clock  only, 
as  they  can  arrang*  their  manufacturing  processes  so  that  this  is  scarcely 
an  inooDveuienee.  In  connection  with  the  general  argument,  it  seems  im- 
practicable to  make  the  same  price  for  li^t  as  that  for  power.  For  in- 
stance, not  even  Mr.  De  Fodor  would  suggest  that  anybody  could  supply  « 
tiamway  undertaking  with  power  for  it^  trolley  cars  at  three  cents  per  kw- 
hour,  and  imagine  that  the  rates  for  priTate  lighting  could  ever  approxi- 
mate to  this  figure. 

Mr.  Abthub  VfnjjAMS:  There  are  so  many  representatives  of  foreign 
companies,  including  gas  companies,  present,  that  I  ask  the  gentlemen  if 
any  gas  companies  in  Europe  have  rates  which  compare  with  our  el«elxi« 
light  rates  for  light  —  a  high  unit  price  for  the  first  few  hours  and  a  low 
rate  for  the  others! 

Mr.  ROBKBT  Hahuond;  We  deliver  it  olT  the  machine,  but  the  gas  peo- 
ple store  thdr  gas;  their  rate  is  always  a  fiat  rate. 

Chaiuun  Ltbb:  We  will  now  have  the  paper  by  Mr.  Oeorge  N.  East- 
man, of  the  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  the  delegate  of  the  National  Electrio 
Ught  AsMctation,  on  "  Protection  and  Control  of  IJU^  High  Teauon 
AlternattBg-Corrent  Distributioi  ^stena." 
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TENSION  ALTEENATING-CUEEENT  DISTEIBU- 

TION  SYSTEMS. 

BY  GEORGE  N.  EASTUAK,  Delegate  Naliimai  Eleoiric  Light  AMOoiafton. 


The  principal  object  to  be  attained  in  the  installation  of  pro- 
tective apparatus  is  continuity  of  service.  While  the  precautions 
that  are  necessarr  to  be  taken  in  the  operation  of  one  system  may 
differ  materially  from  that  of  noother,  the  protective  apparatus 
installed  to  insure  continuity  of  service  would  be  substantially  the 
same  for  either  system.  There  is  a  vide  difference  of  operating 
conditions  in  the  present  large  high  tension  systems,  due  to  the 
different  types  of  apparatus  which  are  installed.  Contingencies 
which  will  frequently  arise  on  one  system  will  be  infrequent  oa 
another.  In  treating  the  subject  then,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the 
general  type  of  the  system  which  is  to  be  considered,  principally  in 
regard  to  tlie  apparatus  which  it  serves. 

A  system  may  have  overhead  and  underground  lines  supplying 
step-down  transformers  operating  induction  motor  generator, 
synchronous  motor  generators  or  rotary  converters,  or  it  may  have 
induction  motor  generator  sets  or  synchronous  motor  generator  setd 
directly  connected  to  the  primary  distribution  system.  The  com- 
bination of  nearly  all  these  conditions  is  obtained  in  a  few  lai^ 
high  tension  transmission  systems  now  in  operation  in  some  of  our 
large  cities.  It  is  evident  that  the  contingencies  which  will  arise 
on  such  a  system  will  be  more  varied  than  the  contingencies  arising 
on  a  system  supplying  only  one  class  of  transmission  lines  and  only 
one  type  of  translating  apparatus.  The  system  of  the  Chicago  Edi- 
son Company  and  the  Commonwealth  Electric  Company  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  former  class,  and  as  examples  and  conditions  pre- 
sented throughout  this  paper  will  refer  particularly  to  this  system, 
a  brief  description  of  the  principal  features  relative  to  the  examples 
and  conditions  cited  will  be  given. 

The  high  tension  system  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Company  and  the 

Commonwealth  Electric  Company  consists  of  a  3-wire,  3-phase, 

25-cycle,  9000-Tolt  primary  distributing  sj'stem  fed  with  but  one  ei- 
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ception  by  thtee-phaae  star-wound  generators.  The  system  is  oper- 
ated from  two  generating  plantSj  the  Fisk  Street  station  having  at 
present  a  normal  capacity  of  15,000  kilowatts,  and  the  Harrison 
Street  station  having  a  normal  capacity  of  10,000  kilowatts.  The 
neutral  of  the  9000-volt  generatoiB  i«  brought  out  and  connected 
to  a  common  ground  bus  in  each  Etation. 
-  -  The  ■  priSiarj-  distributing  lines  consist  of  43  lines  of  three-con- 
ductox,  paper  insulated,  lead  covered  cable  and  one  overhead  line 
interconnecting  generator  stations  and  aub-stations.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  cables  are  made  up  of  No.  4-0  conductors  with  insula- 
tion of  6/32-in.  paper  concentric  with  the  conductor  and  4/32-in. 
paper  wrapped  over  all,  jute  or  hemp  filler  being  used,  and  the 
whole  treated  with  a  resin  oil.  The  length  of  underground  cables 
connected  to  the  system  is  63  miles.  The  length  of  overhead  lines, 
9.4  miles. 

The  translating  apparatus  in  the  sub-stations  consists  of  9000- 
volt,  S-phase  synchronous  motors  direct  connected  to  60-cycle 
generators;  step-down  static  transformers  operating  rotary  con- 
verters and  step-down  static  transformers  driving  induction  motors 
for  operating  exciter  generators.  A  diagram  of  the  high-tension 
system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


Gbounds  on  the  System. 

In  the  process  of  installing  an  undergronnd  three-conductor 
cable,  the  insulation  wrapped  over  all  the  conductors  is  more  liable 
to  injury  than  the  insulation  oonoentrie  with  eacli  conductor.  Any 
mechanical  injury  to  the  insulation  concentric  to  the  conductor  is 
generally  confined  to  the  insulation  of  one  conductor  and  is  seldom 
obtained  on  all  three  conductors  at  one  point  in  the  cable.  A  re- 
sultant breakdown  in  insulation  due  to  mechanical  injury  is,  ther&- 
fore,  more  frequent  between  conductor  and  ground  than  between  in- 
dividual conductors.  The  effect  of  electrolysis  ia  to  produce  the 
same  result.  As  a  general  rule  a  small  hole  is  first  obtained  in  the 
lead  which  is  nearer  to  one  conductor  than  it  is  to  the  other  two, 
and  the  moisture  entering  causes  a  breakdown  to  ground. 

The  effects  of  grounds  should  be  studied,  and  an  effort  made  to 
determine  the  resultant  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  grounds 
in  all  conceivable  cases,  in  order  that  proper  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  limit  the  extent  of  injuries  to  the  sj-stem. 

On  any  alternating-current  system,  the  relative  potentials  which 
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exist  between  any  part  of  the  Bjetem  and  ground  vill  depeod  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  electrostatic  capacity  throughout  the  ejs- 
tem.    The  inBulation  resistance  is  oecessaril;  ao  high  that  its  effect 


^iLEA 


in  determmiiig  the  potentials  which  will  exist  between  the  ^steni 
and  ground  will  not  be  noticeable. 

The  condensance  of  the  system  performs  the  function  of  elastic 
ligaments,  connecting  the  syGtem  to  groond.    The  elastic  limit  of 
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the  ligamentz  is  the  potential  &t  which  the  dielectric  is  broken  doim 
and  a  direct  short-circuit  established.  The  effect  of  a  ground  on 
the  Bystem  depends  upon  the  natnie  of  the  ground  and  the  t&Iug 
of  its  reactance  in  relation  to  the  condenser  leactacce.  An  appre- 
dstion  of  the  above  statement  can  be  best  obtained  by  the  preo- 
entation  of  a  few  examples  which  might  occur  in  actual  practice. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  overhead  and  underground  transmis- 
sion circuits  of  the  Chicago  system  is  2.79  microfarads  between  two 
conductors,  and  10.64  microfarads  between  each  conductor  and 
ground.  The  capacity  reactance  (condeoaance)  between  two  con- 
ductors at  S5  cycles  equals  2285  ohme,  and  the  condeneanoe  between 
each  conductor  and  ground  is  598  ohms. 


Vig.  t  represents  the  distribution  of  capacity  in  a  threeKxm- 
ductor  underground  cable.  The  lines  representing  the  condenser 
plates  aro  drawn  to  scale  bo  that  a  relatire  comparison  between  two 
oonductOTB  and  between  each  conductor  and  ground  is  graphically 
represented.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  capacity  between  conductor 
and  ground  which  is  the  factor  detenmning  the  relative  potentials 
which  will  exist  between  ground  and  syetem  is  several  times  greater 
than  the  capacity  between  conductors. 

He  distribution  of  condensance  in  oyerhead  lines  is  ehown  is 
Fig.  3.  In  this  diagram  it  is  assumed  that  the  line  conductors  are 
properly  transposed  bo  that  the  capacity  between  conductors,  con- 
sidering the  entire  system,  is  balanced.  It  will  again  be  noted  that 
in  the  overhead  ^tem,  the  capacity  between  each  conductor  and 
ground  is  grester  than  the  capacity  between  conductors. 

It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  capacity  of 
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a  Eystem  with  undergTound  cables  and  the  eqniTalence  witb  otct- 
head  lines.  If  all  the  linee  of  the  Chicago  e^-steiii  were  overhead, 
a^uming  a  distance  between  conductors  of  16  and  25  ins.  n- 
apectively  and  a  height  of  35  ft.  above  ground,  the  total  capacitv 
of  the  Pj'atem  between  two  conductors  would  be  .57  microfarads 
and  between  each  conductor  and  ground  .65  microfurada.  The  con- 
densance  at  83  cycles  between  two  conductors  would  be  11,300  ohms 
and  the  condeneance  between  conductors  and  ground  9620  ohnw. 
The  ratio  of  capacity  in  the  overhead  system  to  that  in  the  under- 
ground  system  would  be  1  to  16.4  between  conductors  and  ground, 
and  1  to  4.9  between  two  conductors. 


Diagram  Figs.  4  and  5  represent  the  arrangement  of  capacity  in 
relation  to  the  three-phase  pressure  diagram.  Ad  in  Fig.  2  and 
Fig.  3  the  condenser  plates  are  drawn  to  scale,  so  that  a  comparisoa 
can  be  made  between  underground  system  and  an  equivalent  over- 
head system. 

The  effect  of  a  ground  on  any  conductor  is  to  shunt  the  condens- 
ance  of  the  system  between  that  phase  and  ground,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  relative  potential  which  will  exist  between  the  system  and 
ground  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  grounding 
impedance  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  shunted  condenser 
reactance. 

An  idea  of  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  an  inductive 
ground  can  best  be  obtained  by  on  inspection  of  Fig.  6.    In  diagram 
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Fig.  6  it  is  aBsumed  that  the  condensance  of  C  phase  is  shunted 
by  indnctive  reactance  having  no  resistance  component.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  if  the  inductance  is  equal  to  the  condensance, 
that  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  between  C  and  0  will  be  infinite, 
and  the  relative  potential  to  ground  will  be  determined  by  the 
capacity  between  the  phases  A  and  Ji.  If  these  two  condensers 
are  of  equivalent  value,  the  ground  will  be  located  at  the  point  0, 
midway  between  -4  and  B,  and  the  potential  from  A  and  B  to 
ground  will  be  one-haU  the  delta  potential  of  the  system;  the 


potential  from  C  to  ground  will  be  S6.6  per  cent  of  the  delta  po- 
tential of  the  system.  As  the  inductance  is  decreased  it  will  be 
Avident  that  the  potential  between  the  system  and  ground  Till  he 
increased;  since  the  condensers  between  A  and  B  are  in  seriea  with 
an  indnctive  reactance.  The  potential  will  increase  as  the  induct- 
ance is  decreased,  until  the  latter  is  one-third  of  the  reactance  of 
each  condenser.  For  this  value  of  grounding  reactance,  the  poten- 
tial between  system  and  ground  will  be  infinite.  With  a  further 
deereaee  in  the  indnctive  reactance,  line  0  0,  will  swing  through 
infinity  and  the  potential  will  decrease  along  the  line  0  G,  until, 
when  the  grounding  reactance  is  zero,  C  will  be  at  ground  potential. 
If  an  inductive  ground  could  be  obtained  having  no  ohmic  coni- 
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poneot,  s  ground  of  199  ohme  on  the  UDdergrouod  Bystem  of  Chi- 
cago would  produce  an  infinite  voltage,  and  if  the  Bvstem  were 
overhead,  a  ground  of  3306  ohms  would  produce  the  same  effect 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  factor  which  determined  the  relative 
potential  to  ground  depends  both  on  the  grounding  impedance  and 
the  condeuBancfl  of  the  sTOtem. 

Fig.  7  is  a  diagram  showing  conditions  which  would  be  obtained 
when  the  ground  is  on  the  primary  of  one  transformer  of  a  star 
connected  set  of  transformers.     The  transformer  on  which  tho 


ground  ifl  obtained  is  connected  between  A  and  the  neutral.  The 
curve  shown  is  plotted  for  a  solid  ground  on  the  primary  for  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  winding.  Condition  m,  would  be  obtained 
when  the  ground  occurred  in  the  center  of  the  transformer.  Con- 
dition m,  would  be  obtained  when  the  ground  is  on  the  primary, 
one-quarter  the  distance  between  A  and  the  neutral.  AL  repre- 
sents the  pressure  which  would  be  impressed  up<m  the  transformer 
when  the  ground  occurred  at  tlie  center  of  the  primary  winding 
and  CL  and  BL  represent  the  potentials  which  would  be  impressed 
on  the  other  two  transformers. 

Fig.  8  is  a  diagram  of  the  same  conditions,  considering  the  sys- 
tem is  overhead  instead  of  underground.     The  results  shown  in 
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Fig.  7  and  Fig.  8  are  for  trBnsformera  of  SOO-K.W.  capacity 
each  under  full  load  conditionB.  It  will  be  noted  that  a.  ground 
nnder  the  conditions  given  which  would  cauee  considerable  trouble 
on  an  underground  systeni  would  canse  very  little  trouble  on  an 
equivalent  overhead  syBtem.  The  same  potentials  would  prob- 
ably be  obtained  on  an  overhead  system  with  traoBformerB  of  about 
20-K.W.  capacity.  Much  higher  potentials  may  be  obtained  if  at 
the  point  where  ground  occurs  an  arc  is  produced. 

Gboundikq  the  Neutral  or  Genehatobb. 

The  remedy  adopted  for  the  Chicago  system  for  eliminating  the 

poseibili^  of  obtaining  high  potentiala  between  the  systeia  and 


Vie.  & 


ground  was  the  solid  grounding  of  the  neutral  of  all  the  star- 
wound  generators  in  the  generating  stations.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  grounding  the  neutral  will  eliminate  the  chances  of 
obtaining  excesEive  electrostatic  disturbances  on  the  system.  Fear 
is  expressed  by  some  engineers  that  with  a  grounded  system,  a 
ground  on  the  system  which  directly  becomes  a  short-circuit  be- 
tween neutral  and  one  conductor  of  the  generators  will  result  in 
surging  throughout  the  system,  thereby  producing  results  which 
would  be  as  disastrous  as  the  trouble  which  it  was  aimed  to  elimi- 
nate. In  some  instances  a  resiatance  has  been  installed  between 
the  neutral  and  ground  to  limit  the  flow  of  current  to  ground.    It 
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is  hoped  that  in  tliis  maimer  the  ahort  cdrcnit  could  so  be  damp- 
ened, that  surging  would  not  result.  In  a  large  high-tenaion  b>'»- 
tem  it  would  be  impracticable  to  inatall  a  reaiBtanee  for  the  purpose 
of  dampening  short-circuit  oacillations,  on  account  of  the  enormoui 
current  which  the  resistance  would  have  to  take  care  of. 

It  would  seem  that  a  better  sjBtem  would  be  the  operation  of 
only  one  generator  at  a  time  with  the  neutral  grounded,  thus  limit- 
ing the  current  which  woiild  flo^-  on  the  occurrence  of  a  grotmd 
to  the  short-circuiting  current  capacity  of  that  machine. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  occurrence  of  a  short- 
circuit  which  ia  limited  to  one  conductor  and  ground,  that  the 


energy  which  is  furnished  the  short-circuit  will  be  supplied  by  the 
generators  in  the  generating  station  and  that  the  synchronous  ap- 
paratus in  the  aub-Btatione,  unless  their  neutrals  be  grounded  also, 
will  furnish  no  energy  until  the  short-circuit  has  been  translated 
to  between  conductors.  Thus,  if  a  ground  can  be  detected  and  re- 
moved from  the  system  before  it  has  had  time  to  develop  into  a 
short-circuit  between  conductors,  the  effect  on  the  system  will  he 
greatly  decreased.  In  the  operation  of  the  Chicago  system,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  short  circuits  in  the  underground  cable  have 
occurred  between  conductor  and  ground,  and  when  the  overload 
relays  were  not  retarded  in  their  action  by  time  limit  devices,  tfao 
circuits  on  which  the  trouble  has  occurred  have  been  opened  before 
tlie  short-circuit  was  transmitted  to  other  conductors. 


Diqii^rrinvGoOQlc' 
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Obound  Deiectobs. 
The  aboTe  fact  has  led  to  the  inTeatigation  of  a  means  for  ob- 
taining a  ground  detector  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  a  ground  or  operating  a  relay  controlling  the  circuit 
breaker  of  the  circuit  on  which  the  ground  occurs.  For  this  pur- 
pose  the  Chicago  Edison  Company  is  experimenting  with  a  device, 
a  diagram  of  which  ie  shown  in  Fig,  9.  This  device  consists  of  a 
ItFminated  iron  ring  having  three  independent  windings  of  an  equal 
Dnmber  of  turns,  uniformly  distributed  over  the  core,  and  a  fourth 
winding  of  any  desired  number  of  turns  which  iii  connected  to  q 
meter  or  relay  for  providing  the  desired  indications.  Each  of  the 
throe  similar  windings  is  connected  to  the  secondary  of  a  line  cur- 


rent transrformer.  So  long  as  there  is  no  escape  of  line  current 
from  the  line  to  ground  the  currents  through  the  three  windings 
will  neutralize  each  other  and  no  flux  will'  result  in  the  iron  core. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  obtained  part  of  the  current  fed  through 
the  transformer  will  return  to  the  generator  through  the  ground 
and  an  indication  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  fourth  winding. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  this  with  the  combination  of  instan- 
taneous and  time  limit  relays,  the  line  on  which  the  gronnd  occurs 
will  he  automatically  located  and  its  circuit  breaker  opened  in- 
stantly. In  this  manner  the  ground  may  be  cut  off  before  the 
trouble  has  been  transmitted  to  other  conductors  and  the  trouble 
limited  to  one  line  and  only  that  part  of  the  system  which  is 
affected  by  its  operation. 
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OrEBUSiH  liQfBS  ON  CONNECTION  WITH  TJnDKHGBOUND  StBTEM. 
The  introductioD  of  an  overhead  line  operatmg  in  multiple  with 
a  large  system  of  cable  introduces  a  very  hazardons  element  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  safeguard  the  system  against  abnoepherie 
chafes.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  iritii  a  view  of 
preventing  the  transmission  of  a  high  potential  on  the  overhead 
line  to  the  underground  system.  There  is  but  one  overhead  line 
connected  to  the  Chicago  system  and  although  it  hati  been  in  service 
only  a  few  months  several  cases  of  trouble  have  oceuned  on  it  and 


Fio.  9. 

the  protecHve  apparatus  installed  has  aoccessfully  prevented  the 
transmission  of  trouble  to  the  underground  system.  This  over- 
head line  is  connected  to  the  bus-bars  at  the  Fiak  Street  station 
through  a  900-ft.  length  of  underground  cable.  At  the  junction 
of  the  underground  cable  and  the  overhead  line,  a  lightoJng-ar- 
reeter  house  was  built  in  which  were  installed  choke  coils,  lightning 
arresters  and  a  circuit  breaker  on  the  line.  The  cholK  coils  in- 
stalled  had  an  inductive  equivalent  of  300  ft.  of  overhead  line. 
Two  banks  of  lightning  arrester  were  installed,  one  being  connected 
to  the  center  of  the  choke  coils  and  the  other  on  the  overhead  side 
of  the  coils.  Besides  the  line  circuit  breaker  in  the  lightning- 
arrester  house,  a  circuit  breaker  was  installed  In  the  switchhouee. 
Care  was  taken  to  adjust  the  overhead  relays  so  that  in  case  of 
trouble  on  the  line  the  switch  in  the  lightning-an«ster  house  would 
be  the  first  to  open. 
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Oteeload  Bslats.  • 

One  of  tiie  most  important  parts  sffecting  the  contnd  of  a  bigli 
tension  system  is  the  overload  relay  which  controls  the  autonuitio 
opening  of  the  line  circoit  breakers.  Thene  relays  should  be  capa- 
ble of  selecting  the  line  on  which  trouble  occurs  and  opening  the 
line  instantly.  For  this  purpose  a  combination  ot  a  time  limit  and 
instantaneous  element  is  necessary,  the  time  limit  feature  being 
set  to  protect  the  cable  or  apparatus  against  dangerous  overloads 
and  the  instantaneoue  device  being  adjusted  to  operate  only  in 
case  of  short-circuits  or  grounds.  The  time  limit  devices  which 
have  been  used  without  the  combination  of  these  two  elements 
have  resulted  in  the  operatioD  of  circuit  breakers  of  lines  on  which 
no  trouble  has  occurred,  in  some  cases  shutting  down  the  entire 
system.  In  laying  out  the  system,  the  application  of  the  overload 
relay  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  wherever  possible  the  lay-out 
should  be  so  arranged  that  each  line  receives  its  energy  either  over 
a  number  of  lines,  or  else  directly  from  the  bus-bars  of  the  generat- 
ing station,  in  this  manner  causing  the  short-circuiting  or  ground- 
ing current  in  the  line  on  which  trouble  occurs  to  exceed  iu 
amount  the  current  of  any  other  line  on  the  system.  To  illustrate 
thia  point,  referring  to  diagram  Fig.  1  of  the  Chicago  system,  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  six  lines  connecting  the  Morgan 
Street  8ub-«tation  to  the  !E^sk  Street  generating  station.  In  order 
to  insure  these  lines  remaining  in  service  when  a  short-circuit 
occurs  on  lines  connected  beyond  the  Morgan  Street  sub-station,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  set  the  instantaneous  device  on  the  overload 
relays  for  current  values  so  high  that  the  sum  of  the  currents  in 
all  the  lines  is  in  excess  of  the  short-circuiting  current  which  the 
Fisk  Street  station  is  capable  of  delivering.  The  time  limit  ele- 
ment may  be  set  low  enough  to  protect  the  cable  against  tiie  con- 
tinuous overloads  which  would  endanger  apparatus  and  affect  the 
normal  operation  of  the  system.  - 

Oil  CiHornr  BREAKERa. 
The  application  of  no  other  device  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  making  the  operation  of  a  large  high-tension  system  pos- 
sible, as  has  that  of  the  oil  switch.  Experimecta  have  shown  that 
with  the  presence  of  electrostatic  capacity  the  open  arc  in  air 
has  very  destructive  effects.  Instances  have  been  obtained  where, 
upon  opening  the  circuit  in  air,  arc  lengths  of  from  80  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Vou  n  — 84 
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have  been  obtained.  Confining  the  arc  in  oil,  tbe  phenomenoa 
which  is  obtained  with  the  open  arc  apparently  ceases  to  exist 
This  fact  should  be  bome  in  mind  and  precaution  taken  throngfaont 
the  system  as  fat  as  possible  to  limit  to  a  confined  space  the  ahort- 
circuiting  area  which  are  apt  to  occur.  Every  precaution  abonld 
be  taken  with  auxiliary  circuits  and  devices  upon  which  the  open- 
tion  of  the  circuit  breaker  depends.  The  opening  of  a  switch  or 
the  falling  back  of  a  switch  into  a  closed  position  may  result  in  as 
much  damage  to  the  system  as  the  most  severe  short-circuit.  Tia 
switch  should  be  capable  of  snccesaful  operation  through  a  very 
wide  range  jn  voltage,  in  order  that  the  control  will  not  be- 
come inoperative  when  trouble  on  the  circuits  causes  a  drop  in 
pressure  of  the  secondary  system. 

Protection  op  Tran$latiko  Appaeatus. 

The  apparatus  in  the  snb-etation  feeding  from  the  primary  dia- 
tribution  system  should  be  protected  with  overload  relays  operat- 
ing circuit  breakers,  both  on  the  primary  and  secondary  system. 
With  a  sudden  reversal  of  current  in  either  a  Bcrioa  or  a  shunt- 
wound  rotary  converter  the  field  is  apt  to  be  weakened  to  an  extent 
such  that  a  dangerous  speed  would  be  obtained.  To  prevent  thia, 
a  speed  limit  device  controlling  the  direct-current  circuit  breaker 
should  be  installed.  To  guard  against  the  speeding  up  of  a  rotary 
converter  on  which  the  speed  limit  device  has  failed  to  operate 
and  translating  its  cix^eseire  speed  to  other  synchronous  machines 
in  multiple  with  it,  the  speed  limit  device  should  also  control  the 
operation  of  the  altemnting-current  circuit  breakers. 

To  reduce  the  liability  of  obtaining  excessive  speeds  on  convert- 
ers, the  sub-station  translating  apparatus  should  be  arranged, 
wherever  possible,  so  that  rotary  converters  do  not  operate  in  multi- 
ple with  synchronous  motor-generator  sets  connected  to  the  same 
line.  The  opening  of  the  line  switch  in  such  a  case  would  result  in 
the  dropping  out  of  step  of  the  motor,  thereby  causing  the  speed- 
ily up  of  the  rotary  converter  due  to  the  demagnetizing  action  of 
the  heavy  lagging  current  set  up  in  the  rotary  armature. 

In  any  system  care  should  be.  taken  to  prevent  the  manual 
operation  from  interfering  with  the  automatic  The  com- 
bination of  hand  and  automatic  operated  devices  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  thus  minimizing  the  tendency  of  the 
operators  to  rely  upon  automatic  devices.     For  exanaple,  when 
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certain  caeee  of  trouble  arise  the  automatic  devices  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  meaziB  of  automatic  control  and  hence  fail  to 
perform  their  functions  of  protectioii.  In  such  a  case  an  at- 
tempt to  operate  these  devices  manually  would  also  result  in 
failure  and  a  loss  in  time  which  may  cause  the  wrecking  of  the 
apparatus  involved,  whereas,  if  the  operator  had  performed  the 
regular  routine  of  manual  operation  independent  of  all  automatic 
devices  the  damage  would  probably  have  been  prevented. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  in  the  installation  of  auto- 
matic-controlling devices  to  make  their  operation  independent 
of  the  normal  service  conditions  of  the  system,  thus  insuring 
their  succeesful  operation  under  any  conditions  which  may  arise. 

In  conclusion,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  care- 
ful testing  of  all  pieces  of  apparatus  to  be  installed  on  the  sys- 
tem. All  lines  and  apparatus  should  be  periodically  inspected  and 
tested,  and  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  obtaining  correct  ex- 
planations of  the  causes  of  all  trouble  which  arises  on  the  system. 

DlSCOSSIOH. 

<Mr.  Arthvir  Williams  in  the  Chair.) 

CHAiBHAir  WnjJAiiB:  We  are  now  ready  to  dit«uw  Mr.  Eastmui'i 
paper.  I  think  we  will  follow  the  excellent  example  let  hy  the  Pmident  of 
this  eection,  and  aak  you  to  make  the  disciuaion  as  brief  aa  poeaible.  I 
do  not  think  ft  would  be  wise  to  cut  offidiscuaaion  to  an  unMUnly  extent; 
bat  about  three  or  four  minutes  should  be  conaidered  •  maxiinuin. 

Mr.  W.  C.  L.  EOLIN;  I  was  much  intereated  in  Ur.  Eastman's  paper, 
aa  it  covered  very  fully  the  ground  of  American  practice  in  protecting 
devices  in  the  station  and  translating  devices.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested, however,  in  the  character  of  work  he  has  done  in  locating  faulta 
on  cables.  Perhaps  the  worse  trouble  that  all  of  us  fear  is  interference 
with  our  underground  feeders  connecting  stations  end  sub-stations.  It  is, 
of  course,  vciy  important  that  these  troubles  should  be  located  just  aa 
eoon  as  they  develop,  or  even  before  they  develop,  when  the  cable  is  about 
to  break  down.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Eastman's  paper  as  if  this  was 
the  point  they  are  devoting  moat  of  their  attention  to.  The  general  de- 
■eription,  of  course,  is  such  as  can  be  applied  to  moat  of  the  central  stations 
of  this  country;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  how  this  compares  witfa 
similar  work  in  the  foreign  countries. 

CHAiBHAit  Williams  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  the  paper, 
we  will  consider  the  subject  closed  and  proceed  to  Mr.  Eglln's  paper. 

(Hr.  1.  A.  FXBODSoa  in  the  Chair.) 

Cbaibmait  FsnouBoy:  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
paper  on  "  Rotary  Converters  and  Motor  Oenerator  Sets,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  0.  L. 
Egllu,  of  Philadelphia. 
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TOE  SETS. 


BY  WM.   C  L.  EGLIN,  Delegate  AMOotatim  of  EAxvm  JIIwmMwftnf 
Companiet, 

In  the  distribntiiig  Byeteins  of  the  electric'«npply  oompRsies  in 
the  United  States,  the  demand  for  lov-tension  direct-cnn^it 
service  is  nsnally  of  the  first  importance.  The  distribation  is 
underground  by  means  of  three-wire  network,  fed  from  bqIh 
stations  located  near  the  load  centers;  the  anb^tations  being  con- 
nected by  means  of  high-tenaioii  alternating-current  feeden  to 
the  main  generating  station,  which  is  located  where  the  best  facili- 
ties are  available  for  ecouomical  operation.  The  sub-stations  are 
usually  provided  with  a  storage  battery,  and  in  some  cases  vith 
an  auxiliary  steam  equipment,  which  is  used  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency or  for  extraordinary  loads  during  the  winter  months.  In 
most  cases,  however,  where  auxiliary  steam  apparatus  is  nsed,  it 
forme  part  of  an  old  generating  station  which  has  been  changed  to 
a  Bub-etation. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  load  converted  for  direct  current 
varies  widely  in  different  localities,  and  in  the  lai^r  supply 
companies  it  varies  from  30  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Some  of 
the  leading  companies  also  supply  power  to  the  substations  of 
street  railway  companies,  and  others  have  a  fiOO-volt  power  cir- 
cuit, although  most  of  the  direct  current  is  supplied  on  thre&-wire 
S30-volt  systeme. 

In  aU  cases  the  percentage  of  the  total  load  converted  from 
alternating  current  to  direct  current  is  large,  so  that  an  effective, 
reliable,  and  eSicient  means  of  transforming  alternating  current 
to  direct  current  is  essential.  The  three  methods  available  for 
this  purpose  are  rotary  converters,  motor-generator  sets,  and  recti- 
fiers, the  first  two  only  of  which  are  available  at  present  for  trans- 
forming large  currents. 

EOTART      CONVERTEBS. 

A  rotary   converter   is  similar   to  a   direct-current  generator, 

with  taps  made  on  the  armature  winding  and  tiie  addition  of 
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collector  ringa  to  introduce  alternating  current.  In  a  single 
phase  rotary  converter  these  taps  would  be  made  180  d^  apart; 
for  two-phase,  90  dea.,  and  similar  arrangements  for  polyphase 
systems.  In  most  of  the  larger  rotary  conv^ters  using  three-phase 
systems,  the  phases  are  split  so  as  to  use  six  phases  on  the  rotary 
oonverter,  and  in  that  way  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 
The  efficiency  of  the  rotary  converter  is  higher  than  of  the  direct 
current  generator,  for  the  reason  that  part  of  the  current  passes 
directly  through  the  windings.  The  rotary  converter  must  be  oper- 
ated in  Bynohronism  with  the  generator,  and  when  started  from 
the  altemating-Gunent  side  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  syn- 
chronous motor.  The  rotary  converter  may  be  either  shunt-wound 
or  compound-wound.  The  voltage  at  the  direct-current  end  of  the 
shunt-wound  type  depends  upon  the  voltage  of,  the  alternating  cur- 
Teut  delivered  to  the  collector  ringa,  and  practically  cannot  he 
varied  without  varying  the  alternating  current  impressed  on  it. 
Varying  the  field  strength  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  power 
factor,  making  the  current  either  leading  or  lagging  without  materi- 
ally changing  the  voltage  delivered  on  the  direct-current  end.  This 
necessitates  some  form  of  regulator  on  the  alternating-current  side 
so  as  to  control  the  voltage  on  the  direct-current  end  of  the  rotary. 
There  are  two  methods,  either  the  introduction  of  induction  regu- 
lators in  the  alternating-current  leads  on  each  phase  of  the  rotary, 
or  dial  switches  on  the  step-down  transformers,  which  vary  the 
ratio  between  the  primary  and  secondary  vrinding.  The  step-down 
transfoimers  are  arranged  so  as  to  deliver  the  proper  voltage  for 
the  e.m.f.  desired  on  the  direct-current  side  of  the  rotary;  and, 
therefore,  a  rotary  converter  equipment  consists  of  step-down  trans- 
formeis,  regulators,  and  the  rotary  converter,  with  the  necessary 
switches  and  safety  devices. 

Means  must  be  provided  for  starting  the  rotary  converter  and 
bringing  it  to  synchronous  speed.  The  rotary  may  be  started  from 
either  end,  preferably  from  the  direct-current  side.  When  starting 
from  the  alternating-current  side,  the  current  required  exceeds  the 
full-load  current  usually  from  50  to  100  per  cent;  and  some  means 
must  be  provided  for  controlling  this  large  current ;  also  the  field 
must  be  cut  out  until  syncbroDoos  speed  is  obtained. 

When  started  from  the  direct-current  side,  the  machine  is  started 
similar  to  the  direct-current  motor  with  variable  resistances  in  the 
armature  circuit,  which  is  gradually  cut  out  as  the  machine  aocel- 
erates  in  speed.    The  rotary  is  then  synchronized  with  the  altemat- 
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iog-cnrrent  generator  similar  to  tbe  operatioD  of  paralleling  two 
altentators.  Starting  arrangematte  may  be  common  for  a  nnmber 
of  rotariee,  and  this  is  arranged  for  b;  switcbee  on  tbe  switchboard. 

A  third  method  vbich  has  been  used  on  large  rotary  converters 
is  the  starting  motor,  using  an  alternating-current  motor  of  the  in- 
duction type  to  bring  the  machine  up  to  synchronous  speed.  When 
only  one  rotary  conTcrter  is  in  use,  and  direct  current  is  not  avsil- 
»ble  for  starting,  and  the  rotary  is,  therefore,  started  from  the 
alternating-current  side,  care  must  be  exercised  to  test  tbe  polarity, 
as  it  is  very  probable  it  may  be  reversed.  This  can  usually  be  recti- 
fied by  opening  the  switch  on  the  altemating-cumnt  side,  allowing 
the  machine  to  slip  a  pole. 

The  rotary  converter  meets  all  of  the  commercial  conditions 
demanded  of  it,  and  is  capable  of  delivering  current  on  the  direct- 
current  side  at  from  110  to  600  volts.  It  can  be  operated  on  varying 
freqnencies  from  25  to  60  cycles  Bnccesafully.  Rotary  converters 
operate  better  at  the  low  frequencies  for  reasons  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

In  the  early  introduction  of  rotary  converters,  difficulties  were 
met  which  were  principally  due  to  hunting,  usually  caused  by 
variations  io  the  angular  velocity  of  the  generator.  This  caused 
a  swing  action  of  the  revolving  part  of  the  rotary  converter, 
which  generally  increased  unless  some  means  were  provided  to 
dampen  this  effect.  The  effect  of  hunting  causes  excessive  spark- 
ing at  the  brushes,  and  when  hunting  becomes  excessive  the  ma- 
chine will  flash  over  at  the  commutator  and  short-circuit  the  di- 
rect-current side  of  the  machine;  and  unless  safety  devices  are 
provided  the  machine  is  liable  to  be  destroyed.  The  difficulty  of 
hunting  has  been  overcome  by  the  addition  of  bridges  between 
the  poles  of  tbe  machine.  The  design  of  these  bridges  was  capable 
of  being  varied  so  as  to  increase  the  dampening  effect  required. 
The  first  form  was  a  copper  bridge  placed  between  the  poles,  but 
it  was  found  that  additional  dampening  effect  was  required. 
The  poles  were  then  undercut  and  copper  bridges  were  extended 
under  the  pole  tips.  The  most  powerful  form  consisted  of  a  cop- 
per bridge  imbedded  in  tbe  pole  face.  The  addition  of  bridges 
usually  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  machine;  rarely,  however, 
exceeding  1  to  IJ  per  cent.  The  proper  remedy  for  hunting  is 
naturally  the  removing  of  the  cause  by  obtaining  a  nsiform  rota- 
tion of  the  generator,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  combina- 
tion of  an  effective  governor  and  the  necessary  fly-wbael  effect  on 
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the  engine.  Hunting  does  not  seem  to  take  place  vb&i  the  gen- 
erators are  drlTen  by  either  Bteam  or  water  turbines.  A  number 
of  rotary  converters  have  failed  owing  to  the  killing  of  the  field, 
due  either  to  the  circuit  being  open  or  to  the  effect  upon  the  field 
caused  by  disturbances  on  the  alternating-current  side,  thus  al- 
lowing the  machine  to  exceed  its  normal  speed,  or,  in  other  words, 
run  away.  These  failures  have  required  the  installation  of  aux- 
iliary apparatus  and  of  safety  devices,  which  are  usually  installed 
as  follows : 

A  circuit-breaker  on  the  direct-current  side  arranged  to  trip  with 
flzceseive  overload,  which  cuts  out  the  rotary  in  the  event  of 
its  flashing  over  at  the  commutator;  and  speed-limiting  devices  to 
trip  the  circuit-breakere  on  the  alternating-current  and  direct- 
current  sides.  In  aorae  cases  the  altemating-curreDt  side  of  the 
rotary  is  provided  with  an  overload  and  reverse-current  circuit- 
breaker  which  tripe  when  the  current  is  reversed;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  rotary  is  running  inverted,  supplying  alternat- 
ing current  to  the  line  and  taking  direct  current  from  the  sub- 
station. 

'  There  are  a  number  of  different  forms  of  speed-limiting  devices, 
both  electrical  and  mechanical.  One  form  of  electrical  de- 
vice consists  of  a  differential  relay,  one  set  of  coils  being  connected 
to  the  alternating-current  bus  and  the  other  set  to  the  collector 
rings.  In  the  event  of  the  rotary  exceeding  its  speed,  the  fre- 
quency at  the  collector  rings  will  increase,  causing  an  unbalance 
at  the  relay  and  tripping  the  circuit-breakers.  The  mechanical 
devices  usually  consist  of  some  governor  attachments  which  make 
contact  in  the  event  of  the  shaft  running  above  its  normal  speed 
and  tripping  the  circuit-breakers.  Various  arrangements  of  the 
field  vriring  so  as  to  allow  combination  separate  and  self-exciting 
connectiona  have  been  tried  so  as  to  prevent  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  operators. 

The  study  of  the  rotarj-  converter  from  an  operating  stand- 
point early  indicated  that  ihe  machine  had  a  high  inherent  effici- 
ency; that  the  voltage  and  load  could  be  easily  regulated  and  the 
power  factor  adjusted  to  suit  the  best  operative  conditions  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  first  xst  of  the  outfit  was  comparatively  low. 
Foi  these  reasons  it  was  extensively  used,  especially  for  f reqoen- 
des  of  26  cycles. 
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MotoR'Gbnbkatob  Sets. 

Before  the  rotary  converteT  bad  been  fully  developed,  a  iiiua> 
ber  of  these  machines  were  installed  on  systems  with  freqaencies 
of  60  cycles;  and  at  this  fieqnency  the  difficulties  due  to  hunting 
were  g;Teat]y  increased,  and  in  some  cases  satisfactory  operatioti 
could  not  be  obtained.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  lootor- 
generator  sets.  The  first  motor-generator  sets  weie  installed  bo 
■s  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  equipment  irrespective  of  the  cost 
or  eCQciency.  These  equipments  consisted  of  a  low-voltage  poly* 
phase  indoctiOB  motor,  direct  connected  to  either  one  or  two  di- 
rect-cnrreBt  generators  mounted  npon  a  common  base.  The  mo- 
tors were  arranged  with  stationary  coils  and  squirrel  cage  wind- 
ing on  the  rotor,  and  they  were  similar  in  most  irapects  to  the 
email  motors  which  have  been  used  successfully  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  The  generators  were  of  standard  design  and  (he  nu^ 
tors  were  built  to  suit  the  speed  of  the  generator ;  the  motor  being 
supplied  with  low-voltage  current  from  step-dovm  transfonners. 
On  account  of  using  induction  type  motors  the  difficulties  due  to 
hunting  were  removed,  and  the  operation  in  the  sub-«tAtion  was 
further  simplified  by  having  no  electrical  communication  between 
the  direct  and  altemating-curreot  sides,  thus  removing  the  dangers 
of  the  machine  running  away. 

The  motoi^generator  sets  can  be  started  either  from  the  direct 
or  alternating-current  aide,  by  using  the  generator  as  a  motor  and 
placing  a  variable  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  similar  to 
the  method  used  in  starting  the  rotary  converter.  When  the  set 
is  started  from  the  alternating-current  side,  some  current-limiting 
device  is  introduced  in  the  alternating-current  circuit  leading  to  the 
motor.  It  has  been  found  of  advantage  in  practice  to  eynchronin 
the  larger  motor-^nerator  sets  so  as  to  prevent  any  sudden  rush 
of  current  when  throwing  the  motors  on  the  system.  As  the 
usual  methods  of  synchronizing  are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
a  disc  with  white  and  black  stripes  is  attached  to  the  shaft  and 
with  an  arc  lamp  connected  to  the  alternating-current  bus,  the 
get  can  be  readily  synchronized  and  at  synchronous  speed  the 
black  and  white  stripes  are  readily  visible.  By  the  attachment  of 
mirrors  to  the  pillow  blocks  of  the  various  motors,  each  set  can 
readily  be  synchronized  by  the  switchboard  attendant.  Bringing 
the  machine  to  synchronous  speeds  is  not  essential,  although  it  is 
recommended  for  the  larger  size  units;  that  ia  to  say,  madiinea  of 
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400  kir  or  larger.  It  lias  been  found  advantageoiu  to  start  both 
generators  and  rotary  oonrerterB  from  the  direct-current  Bide  with 
•  BtartJDg  bar  operated  by  hand,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  rest  about  one-half.  This 
ia  often  important  when  the  snbHstatioD  is  heavily  loaded  and  the 
current  is  drawn  from  it  to  start  additional  machines.  It  also  re- 
duces the  size  of  the  starting  resistance;  for  example,  400-kw  motors 
generator  acta  or  rotary  converters  may  require  from  400  to  600 
amperes  to  start  them  from  reat,  providing  the  macbinee  have  been 
Btanding  for  some  time,  and  thus  the  oil  allowed  to  squeeze  out  be- 
tween the  bearing  and  the  shaft.  With  the  BBaistance  of  the  start- 
ing bar  this  current  can  be  cut  down  to  300,  and  not  exceeding  S50 
amperes  at  S30  volts. 

,  The  operation  of  these  motor-generator  sets  was  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  them  and  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects;  but,  on 
account  of  their  inefficiency  and  high  £rEt  coet,  improvements  were 
demanded. 

^  very  rational  step  was  the  abolishment  of  step-down  trans- 
foimers  and  the  substitution  of  a  high-tension  for  the  low-tenaion 
winding  on  the  motors ;  the  introduction  of  one  250  to  300-volt  gen- 
erator instead  of  two  125  to  150-volt  generators,  and,  in  some  cases, 
tiie  substitution  of  a  synchronous  motor  for  an  induction  motor. 

The  use  of  the  high-tension  winding  on  the  motor  removed  the 
necessity  for  and  cost  of  the  step-down  transformers,  and  more  than 
compensated  for  the  additional  floor  space  required  by  the  motor- 
generator  set.  Begulators  on  the  alternating-current  side  were  un- 
necessary—  the  voltage  on  direct-current  generators  being  readily 
controlled  by  a  rheostat  on  the  shimt  field  —  and  the  operation 
was  simplified,  allovring  the  equipment  to  be  handled  by  the  regular 
class  of  dynamo  operators,  this  being  of  great  importance  in  large 
systems,  as  it  requires  less  time  to  train  the  operators.  Disturbances 
on  the  alternating-current  side  of  the  system  have  little  effect  on  the 
motor-generator  sets  and  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  easily 
provided  for  by  protecting  devices. 

The  objection  to  motor-generators,  especially  those  of  induction 
type,  is  the  low-power  factor,  which  increases  the  losses  in  the 
feeders.  The  losses  in  the  feeders  are  usually  a  small  part  of  the 
total  loss,  80  that  this  in  many  cases  is  not  important. 

The  first  ooet  of  motor-generator  sete  is  usually  somewhat  higher 
than  of  rotary  converters,  particularly  in  the  large  sizea.     The 
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actual  difference,  however,  is  not  bo  great  aa  is  generally  sapposed. 
The  relative  costs  of  the  rariong  sizes  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

COMPAEATITB  TaHLK  OF  COSTS. 

Botwiei  with  tnua-      Sjnch.  Tml  STnoh.  Ind. 

lormen  and  mo.        Ht.  Q<a.      Mt.OflD.     Kt.  0«n.      Mt.  0«b. 

26  Cyc.  60  Cyc.  25  Cyc  25  Cyc.  60  Cyo.  60  Cyc         Capacity. 

1.00      1.05  1.05  1.10          1.03       1.08           l,OO0kw 

1.00      1.00  1.05  1.05          1.00      1.00           600  kw. 

1.00         .95  1.00  .95            .95         .95  250to300kw. 

This  is  based  on  quotationa  by  the  same  manafactnTer  of  rotary 
converters  and  motor-generator  sets  of  26  and  60  cycles,  with  a  25- 
cyde  rotary  converter  with  transformers  and  regnlators  as  a  nnit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  efKcieney  of  a  400-kw,  60-cycle  ro- 
tary converter  and  a  400-kw  60-cycle  motor-generator  set  with  both 
high  and  low-voltage  motors.  These  tests  were  made  at  the  works 
of  the  mannfactarers,  and  show  that  even  at  high  frequencies  the 
rotary  converter  is  more  ef&cient  than  the  motot-generator  set:     . 

Botary  Converter. 

Two-phase,  16  poles,  400  kw,  450  r.p.m.,  230  to  300  volts  rotary. 
Two-phase,  60  cycles,  5000  volts  primary,  210  to  160  volts  seo* 
ondaiy  transformer. 

Per  Cent  Combined  Efficiency. 

Load.  at  210  Volts.        at  160  Volts. 

100  89.6  90.5 

75  88.0  88.9 

60  84.3  85.5 

26  73.0  75.3 

Uoior-Otn»r>Uor  Seta. 

Direct  current,  10  poles,  400  kw,  460  r.p.m.,  125  to  150  volta. 
Alternating  current,  16  poles,  560  kw,  450  r.p.m.,  380  volts. 

Per  Cent.  Combined  EfBcieni^ 

Load.  at  150  Volts. 

100  82.0 

Direct  current,  10  poles,  400  kw,  450  r.p.m.,  330  to  300  volta. 
Altenuting  current,  16  poles,  660  kw,  450  r.p.m..  220  volta. 

Per  Cent  Combined  Efficiency 

Load.  at  300  Volts. 

100  84.9 
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Direct  current,  10  poles,  400  kv,  450  r.p.in.,  230  to  300  volts. 
Altenutisg  current,  16  poles,  560  kv,  450  r.p.m.,  6600  rolta. 

Per  Cent  Combined  Efficiency 

Load.  at  300  Volts. 

100  86.9 

After  these  machinee  were  inatalted  in  the  snb-stationB,  a  aeries 
of  tests  were  made,  using  the  same  obeerrers  and  the  aame  instru- 
ments  (the  instnuuents  being  checked  between  testa),  so  as  to 
obtain  the  all-daj  efiBcienciea  when  operating  under  commercial 
conditions;  the  rotary  converterB  being  placed  in  one  sub-station 
and  the  motor  generators  in  another,  but  both  supplied  from  the 
same  generating  station.  It  would  appear  from  these  tests  that  there 
is  no  practical  difference  in  the  commercial  efficiency  between  the 
high>Toltage  motor-  generator  set  and  the  rotary  converter,  and.  aa 
was  to  he  expected,  the  low-roltage  motor-generator  set  was  the 
most  inefficient. 

Ail-Dat  Efpicd!Nc:e8  ondee  Commekcui.  Conditions. 

—  Po««r  FMtor.— 
Ttp*  ot  ■■ch'iM.       LowL  H.  P.        Bff .        A  Ph.        C  Ph.  At. 

Ind.  Motor  Empty  0  0.0  0.0  46.9  23.0 

Two-phase         1/4  140  7S.9  67.1  86.4  76.7 

H.  P.,  660         1/2  280  82.1  83.6  92.8  88.2 

Volte,  220         3/4  420  85.3  86.4  90.4  88.4 

Amp.,  1150  FullLd.  660  86.4  88.7  92.1  90.4 


Ind.  Motor 

Empty 

0 

0.0 

3.9 

29.1 

16.6 

Two-phase 

1/4 

140 

n.t 

56.9 

69.7 

63.3 

H.  P.,  560 

1/2 

280 

81.S 

77.4 

82.6 

80.0 

Volts,  6000 

3/4 

420 

84.7 

82.5 

86.2 

84.3 

Amp.,  47 

Pull  Ld. 

660 

83.9 

85.6 

88.9 

87.3 

Rotary               1/4  134  70.9  99.2  106.0  102.6 

Two-phase         1/3  268  77.2  100.5  105.1  102.8 

KW,  400          3/4  402  80.4  97.4  103.4  99.9 

Volts,  260  Full  Ld.  536  84.1  97.6  98.0  97.8 

Conclusions. 
The  type  of  machine  to  be  installed  in  sub-stations  depends 
principally  upon  the  frequency  of  the  system  and  the  importance 
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«f  reliable  and  coDtiDnooB  service.  The  frequency  to  be  used  de- 
pends upon  otiier  conditions  irbich  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

In  caecB  where  the  latest  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  gener- 
ating station  is  to  be  transformed  to  low-tenaion  direct  current, 
25-cycIe  rotary  converteTs  should  he  installed  on  account  of  their 
higher  efficiency  and  lower  first  cost.  The  very  laige  number  of 
these  machines  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  proves  con- 
clusively their  reliability  and  effectiveness.  In  mixed  systems,  and 
where  the  percentage  of  current  transformed  for  low-tension  dis- 
tribution is  small,  motor-generators  are  desirable.  With  higher  fre- 
quency, particularly  60  cycles,  it  has  been  shown  that  motor  gener- 
ators compare  favorably  in  efficiency  and  are  much  more  reliable 
and  simple  in  their  operation. 

Discussion. 

Chaibmah  Fkbouhon:  Mr.  Eglin's  paper  it  now  read;  far  diBcuBaitn. 
Yon  know  that  in  Europe  motor  generator  Beta  are  used  very  much  mora 
estensivelf  than  in  this  country,  and  we  shall  b«  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
OUT  European  friends  as  to  their  experience.  CoL  Cromptoo,  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

CoL  E.  E.  B.  CnovPTOR:  I  am  unable  fully  to  discuss  tbii  Important 
subject  as  I  have  not  studied  the  paper  sufficiently  carefully  but  I  can  com- 
municate one  fl^re  which  appears  important  —  that  is,  that  in  the  large 
Ixiudon  system  with  which  I  have  most  experience,  where  we  generate 
and  transmit  at  GOOO  volts  transformed  by  motor  generator  sets  to  400  volts, 
and  charge  batteries  through  these  sets;  the  total  losses,  including  those 
in  the  high-pressure  mains,  motor  transformers,  accumulators,  low  pressure 
mains  to  consuniers,  amount  to  27  per  cent  as  a  maximum,  but  about 
25  per  cent  on  the  average.  If  we  used  rotaiy  transformers,  these  losse* 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Philip  Tobchio:  In  comparison  with  the  efBciency  obtained  from 
motor-generator  sets,  I  would  say  that  with  25-cycle  rotaiy  converters  of 
600  to  1000-kw  capacity,  In  American  cities  the  all-day  efficiency  Is  above 
W  percent. 

Ur.  Bf.  J.  B.  Tiuiet;  The  writer  mcntioos  that  be  only  starts  up  from 
the  direct-current  side,  owing  to  the  heavy  starting  current.  Here  is  a 
large  system  in  London  where  they  start  up  from  the  high-tension  side, 
with  resistance  In  the  rotors,  and  they  find  the  maximum  current  never 
exceeds  the  full-load  current  of  the  machine,  and  in  many  cases  ia  only 
60  per  cent.  Is  there  any  special  advantage  in  starting  from  the  dlreet- 
eurrent  sideT 

Mr.  Philip  Tobchio  :  I  want  to  add  another  point,  and  emphasiM  a 
matter  that  Mr.  Eglin  touched  upon  in  the  paper,  but  in  my  opinion,  did 
not  dwell  upon  strongly  enough;  that  Is,  the  advantage  of  the  greater 
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cftpkcit^  f on  get  from  a  roUiy  converter  than  from  r  motor  generator  Mt 
for  overload  condition n.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  laying  oot  the 
reserve  capacity  for  a  sub-Btation. 

Mr.  Eoun:  Hie  figure  given  bj-  Col,  Crompton  is  aimilar  to  the  flgnra 
in  thla  countr;  on  motor-generator  sets.  As  to  the  question  of  cutting 
down  the  starting  current,  it  ia  not  the  practice  in  this  country  to  start 
from  the  alternating  side.  Aa  the  motor-generator  sets  are  started  from  the 
direct-current  side,  the  starting  current  would  be  much  smaller  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  full-load  current  of  the  motor.  It  would  not  exceed  2S  per  cent. 
The  motor-generator  seta  are  started  in  the  same  way  a«  the  rotary  con- 
verters are  started,  using  the  generator  as  a  motor. 

CHanicAir  Lm:  Our  time  this  morning  has  been  very  limited.  To- 
morrow morning  we  will  open  tlie  proceedings  at  9:30  o'clock.  All  th« 
papers  which  are  to  be  discoaeed  to-morrow  are  in  print,  and  members  can 
have  copies  of  them.  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  complete  diseusaion  on 
direct  and  alternating-current  distributions ;  and  you  know  that  such  a 
discussion  will  take  much  time,  eo  I  will  aak  you  all  to  be  prompt  In 
attendance. 

TUBSDAT   MORNINO   SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    13. 

Chairman  lieb  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  0:30  a.  m.,  and  announced 

that  the  seBaion  would  be  opened  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Pruesian  System  of 

Electric  Train  Lighting "  by  Herr  Carl  Roderbourg,  to  be  read  hy  Prof. 

Prof.  Sever  then  read  the  following  paper: 
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THE  PEUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OP  ELECTRIC  TBAIN 
LIGHTING. 


VS  HEBR  CAKL  RODEKBOima 


The  Fnissian  State  RailwayE,  includiiig  the  Hesdan  Bailwajt,  ue 
operated  under  a  common  financial  administratiou,  have  a  lei^gth  of 
31^76  kiJometers.  Hieir  rolling  stock  compriseB  13496  lootnno- 
tivee,  24,307  passenger  caiB  and  294,636  freight  and  ba^age  cois. 
The  lighting  of  the  locomotives  and  passenger  cars  has  heretofore 
been  exclusively  by  oil  gas  (Fintsfh  syatem),  to  which  recently 
33^^  of  acetylene  has  been  added  to  increase  its  illuminating  power. 

Experiments  with  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment Bailwaye  have  been  proceeding  for  some  time,  but  on  a  very 
small  scale,  while  various  private  railroads  in  Prussia  bad  equipped 
their  trains  with  electric  lighting.  The  Prussian  Hinistiy  of  Rail- 
ways assumed  a  waiting  attitude  and  limited  itself  to  the  study  of 
the  experiments  made  by  other  railroads  and  particularly  those  in 
America, 

On  Xovember  8,  1900,  there  occurred  an  event  which  brought 
forward  the  question  of  electric  train  lighting  in  its  application  to 
the  Prussian  State  Bailwsys.  In  a  train  collision  at  Offenbach, 
near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  number  of  ears  were  set  on  Sre,  and 
the  conflagration  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  many  lives  were 
lost.  The  public  and  the  press  attributed  the  main  cause  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  fire  to  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  tanks  under 
the  cars,  a  fact  which  was,  however,  contradicted  by  the  railroad 
administration.  The  matter  was  also  officially  discussed  in  the 
Prussian  House  of  Representatives,  and  while  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  danger  from  the  gas  tanks  had  been  clearly  proven,  it  wa« 
decided  by  the  administration  of  the  Pmesian  State  Railways  as  a 
result  of  this  accident  to  proceed  energetically  with  experiments  Id 
the  introduction  of  electric  train  lighting. 

Privy  Councilor  Herr  Wittfeld  in  thp.  Prussian  Ministry  of  Rail- 
roads laid  down  the  following  fundamental  principle  to  be  followe<l 
in  the  experiment :  "  No  automatic  switches  or  regulating  ap- 
paratus shall  be  used  in  electric  train  lighting."  Althongh  tba 
[642J 
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Prnssian  State  Bailway  administratioD  tnade  no  objection  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  to  the  conduct  of  tests  with  lighting  ByetemB  which 
did  not  comply  with  this  general  principle,  it  waB  generally 
adhered  to. 

Credit  ig  dae  Heir  Wittfeld  and  Herr  Dr.  Biittner  of  the 
Accumolatorenfabrik  Aktiengesellscbaft  that  it  was  made  pos- 
sible to  light  railroad  trains  and  single  cars  by  electricit]'  without 
the  use  of  automatic  regnlators  and  switch  apparatus  and  without 
handling  an  excessive  weight  of  storage  batteries.  With  thia  system 
electric  current  for  the  incandescent  lamps  is  produced  by  the  well- 
known  method  of  having  one  or  more  dynamos  on  the  train  itself. 
Connected  in  parallel  with  them  are  storage  batteries  hung  under 
the  care,  which  in  case  of  need  supply  current  for  the  lamps,  and 
which  may  be  recharged  by  the  dynamos. 

Following  a  suggestion  of  Herr  Wittfeld,  Herr  Dr.  Btittner  has 
succeeded  by  the  use  of  special  apparatus  in  avoiding  variations  in 
illuminations  noticeable  to  travellers,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  e.m.f.  of  the  storage  batteries  during  charge  and  discharge,  and 
securing  constancy  of  pressure  at  the  lamp  terminals  without  special 
regulation  notwithstanding  the  variable  spoed  of  the  dynamos. 

Altiiough  there  is  a  loss  of  energy  inherent  in  the  system,  it 
offers  the  advantage  of  complete  reliability  in  operation  and  sim- 
plicity in  handling;  and  the  Prussian  Bailway  administration  is  of 
the  opinion  that  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  thia  reli- 
ability in  operation  than  to  the  increased  energy  consumption  which 
is  small  relatively  to  the  whole  train.  The  principle  of  the  con- 
stant e.m.f.  at  tiie  lamps  with  variable  e.m.f.  of  the  source  of 
energy  is  attained  by  the  insertion  of  very  small  iron  wire  in  the 
circuit  of  each  incandescent  lamp.  The  wire  is  in  small  glass  pear- 
shsped  globes  like  incandescent  lamps,  containing  hydrogen  gas. 
By  varying  the  pressure  of  these  gases  as  well  as  by  the  adoption  of 
a  special  spiral  form  of  wire,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  when 
current  is  passing  is  brought  to  the  proper  point.  If  an  iron  wire 
is  heated  by  electric  current  to  a  point  at  which  it  becomes  barely 
visible  in  the  dark,  its  electrical  resistance  inerea=ps  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  further  increase  of  temperature.  If  the  e.m.f. 
increases,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  increases  instantly  and  con- 
sequently its  resistance,  no  that  within  considerably  wide  limits  of 
e.m.f.  little  more  current  is  allowed  to  pass  than  in  the  case  of 
low  e.m.f. 

If  such  a  wire  is  connected  in  series  with  an  incandescent  lamp. 
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the  e.iii.f .  at  the  termiiuils  can  be  aonsiderably  increaaed  without 
sabjecting  the  lamps  to  on  excessive  current.  Such  an  iron  wire  le- 
eietance  had  been  prenouBl;  ia  use  by  the  AUgemeine  Elektricitats 
Geeellschaft  to  steady  the  Nernst  lamps  in  the  ordinary  lighting  cii- 
cuita.  Herr  Dr.  Btittner  haa  first  applied  the  method  to  incandes- 
cent lamps  and  for  much  greater  variations  in  pressure. 

The  variations  in  current  which  result  from  the  insertion  of  iron 
wire  in  series  with  incandescent  lamps  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  for  various  eju-fs.: 

Vabiaiioh  or  Cdbbbhi  with  E.M.F. 
Line  E.BLF.  Current. 

66       Volte  8.0    Amp. 


61.6  "  8.8  ** 

63.6  "  8.4  *• 

65  "  8.4  * 

70  "  8.41  ** 

72.5  "  8.43  •• 

76  •*  8.46  " 

82  "  8.5  " 

83.5  *•  8.65  « 

84.9  «  3.6  " 

86  "  8.7  •• 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rariation  of  pressure  dne  to  the  use 
of  storage  batteries  in  train  lighting  is  very  much  less  than  indi- 
cated in  the  above  table,  and  moreover  takes  place  abwly,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  illumination  of  the  cars  are  not  perceptible  to  the  e^ 
under  such  conditions. 

Two  through  trains  connecting  Berlin  and  Hamburg  on  tiie 
Prussian  railway  system,  and  subsequently  two  additional  trains 
on  the  same  line,  and  finally  two  trains  between  Berlin  and  Stettin, 
were  similarly  equipped.  The  trains  are  always  operated  as  a  unit, 
and  each  train  is  equipped  with  only  one  shunt  dynamo  which  is 
mounted  on  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  and  driven  by  a  20-hp 
De  Laval  steam  turbine. 

The  dynamo  ia  coupled  to  the  reduction  shaft  of  the  turbine,  the 
turbine  disk  making  20,000  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the 
dynamo  runs  at  2000  revolutions.    The  dynamo  develops  180  amp. 
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at  68  YoltB,  but  can  develop  continuously  a  greater  output  and  at 
a  higher  e.m.f.  in  order  to  charge  the  storage  batteriee.  The 
storage  batteries  of  the  Accumulatoren  Fabrik  A,  G.,  Berlin,  are 
connticted  in  parallel  with  this  dynamo ;  a  battery  of  32  cells  with 
a  capacity  of  76  amp.-hoiirs  at  a  3-hour  discharge  rate,  is  hung 
under  each  car.  The  storage  batteries  act  mainly  as  n  reserve;  they 
become  operative  only  when  the  locomotive  becomes  separated  from 
the  train  or  the  dynamo  should  fail  for  aBy  cause. 

The  maintenaoce  of  the  whole  equipment  is  very  simple.  The 
enpne-d river  starts  his  turbine  at  a  certain  hour,  connects  the 
circuits  and  gives  no  further  attention  except  iu  case  he  desires 
to  charge  the  storage  battery  when  he  cut?  out  the  resistance  in 
the  field  circuit  of  the  dynamo.  The  switching  on  of  the  lamps 
is  done  generally  by  the  porters,  partly  also  by  the  passengers. 
This  arrangement  has  operated  eatisfaetorih'  from  the  start.  In 
the  meantime  the  Prussian  Railroad  administration  has  gone  5 
Ptep  further  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  system  under  consideration  if  adopted  on  all  through  trains 
would  necessitate  the  equipment  of  all  the  locomotives  of  freight 
trains.  I'he  number  of  these  locomotives  Js  much  greater  than 
the  number  of  trains  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  locomotives  are 
often  changed  on  long  hauls.  On  the  contrary  the  baggage  wagon 
at  least  accompanies  the  train  on  the  whole  run.  It  appeared  de- 
sirable on  this  account  not  to  install  the  dynamo  on  the  locomotive 
but  in  the  baggage  car,  and  jn  this  way  the  number  of  dynamos 
required  could  be  materially  reduced.  To  drive  the  dynamo  by 
any  form  of  engine  power,  a  benzine  engine  for  instance,  appeared 
too  complicated.  The  most  convenient  form  of  drive  is  no  doubt 
that  from  the  car  axle.  This  requires  that  the  dynamo  be  operated 
at  not  even  approximately  constant  speed. 

Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of  through  cars,  which  in  transit 
are  transferred  from  one  express  train  to  another  in  order  to  avoid 
change  of  cars  to  the  passengers  between  main  points  having  no 
direct  express  connections.  These  through  cars  often  run  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prussia  State  Railways,  into  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  etc.,  etc.  If  it  is  desired  to  furnish  these  with 
olectric  lighting,  it  can  be  done  only  if  they  are  equipped  each  with 
its  own  dynamo,  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  various  lighting 
sjstems  in  use  on  the  different  express  trains  to  which  they  may 
be  coupled.  In  this  case  the  only  possible  method  of  driving  the 
(h'namoa  is  from  the  car  axle. 
Vol.  II  —  38 
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ALL  similar  systems  hitherto  used  are  equipped  irith  a  circnit- 
breaker  vhich  interrupts  the  current  if  the  speed  of  the  dynamo 
falls  below  a  certain  limit,  in  order  that  the  storage  battery,  whoso 
e.m.f.  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dynamo  at  low  speeds,  may 
not  discharge  into  the  dynamo.  This  circuit-breaker  ia  automatic 
and  is  liable  to  derangement  on  account  of  shock,  and  it  does  not 
therefore  conform  to  the  Wittfeld  principle,  above  cited.  Herr  Dr, 
Buttner,  therefore,  substituted  for  it  a  soM:alled  unipolar  or  electro- 
lytic rectifying  cell.  The  electrodes  of  such  a  cell  consist  on  one 
side  of  aluminum,  and  on  the  other  of  any  metal  not  soluble  in 
the  electrolyte  of  the  cell.  It  ie  well  known  that  aluminum  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  cutting  ofF  a  current  even  of  several 
hondred  voltB  if  sent  through  the  aluminum  into  the  electrolyte 
in  a  positive  direction,  but  allowB  the  current  to  pass  almost  without 
diminution  if  the  direction  is  reversed.  The  selection  of  the  electro- 
lyte ia  important,  most  of  them  in  the  course  of  time  attacking  the 
aluminum  and  destroying  the  electrode.  Others  have  the  peculiarity 
that  the  effect  of  the  aluminum  plate  ceases  when  the  temperature 
exceeds  40-50°  C.  Herr  Dr.  Biittner  has  succeeded,  after  experi- 
menting with  many  different  solutions,  in  finding  a  mixture  which 
does  not  attack  the  aluminum  plate  nor  diminish  its  efficiency  even 
should  the  temperature  rise  above  70-80°  C. 

As  a  second  electrode  be  uses  iron  plates  in  his  cells  and  these 
aluminum  cells,  which  act  as  a  check  valve  in  his  train  lighting 
Bvstem,  are  inserted  in  place  of  the  automatic  circuit-breakers. 
While  the  e.m,f.  of  the  dynamo  preponderatefi,  it  sends  current 
through  the  aluminum  cell  into  the  line.  The  drop  in  the  aluminum 
cell  may  then  reach  aa  high  as  three  volts.  Tf  the  speed  of  the 
dynamo  diminishes  and  its  e.m.f.  falls  below  the  terminal  voltage 
of  the  battery,  the  aluminum  cell  cuts  off  the  current  and  the 
dynamo  may  come  to  rest  or  even  have  its  rotation  reversed  with- 
out permitting  current  from  the  battery  being  sent  into  the  dynamo 
and  wasted. 

An  arrangement  is  in  addition  applied  to  the  "dynamo  to  provide 
for  the  case  of  a  car  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  commutator 
brushes  being  earriod  forward  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the 
dynamo  generates  current  in  tho  same  direction  as  before.  This 
arrangement  can  be  avoided  if.  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
made  to  Kerr  Dr.  Buttner  by  Herr  Liebenow.  four  aluminum  cell^ 
are  used  instead  of  one  in  the  conversion  of  alternating  into  direoi 
current.    In  this  case,  however,  the  drop  may  re.it-h  six  volts.    An- 
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other  arrangement  is  in  preparation  by  wtuch  thiB  also  ie  avoided^ 
The  dynamo,  which  in  general  is  designed  as  a  sbimt  machine,  i^- 
Bupplied  with  the  supplementary  main  droiit  voiking  on  the  fields- 
vhicli  lowers  the  e.m.f.  if  the  current  becomes  excessive.  Iil 
this  way  the  excessiTe  charging  of  the  storage  battery  at  very  hlglt 
Bpeeds  is  prevented ;  otherwise  the  arrangement  is  as  above  deecribeiL 
At  the  present  time  two  trains  are  being  operatnd  between  Berlin 
and  Cologne  on  which  the  dynamo  is  installed  in  the  baggage  ^vagou, 
driven  from  the  car  axles  by  belts.  Several  through  ears  are  now 
in  construction  in  which  the  armature  of  the  dynamo  is  mounted 
directly  on.the  car  axle. 

The  foJloTiing  instructiona  are  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the- 
tquipment: 

(1.)  The  ball  bearings  should  be  inspected  every  two  weeks  at 
first  and  then  every  four  weeks  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  sufBcient 
f'xipply  of  vaseline.  The  ball  bearings  should  be  cleaned  and  sup- 
plied with  fresh  vaseline  every  six  months. 

(2.)  The  polecharger  on  the  armature  shaft  must  allow  of  easjr 
motion  in  both  directions  Ir^  turning  the  armature. 

(3.)  The  commutator  should  be  kept  round  and  smooth. 

(4.)  The  carbon  brushes  shonld  be  held  firmly  by  the  bmsh 
holders  and  impinge  on  the  commutator  with  a  gentle  pressure. 

(5.)  The  belt  should  be  tested  particularly  at  the  joint  to  con- 
firm its  satisfactory  operating  condition. 

(6.)  The  wood  drivii^  pulley  shonld  be  insprcted  as  regard? 
tightness  on  the  shaft. 

(7.)  ITie  screw  shaft  of  the  belt  tightener  should  he  properly  oiled 
and  after  tightening  of  the  belt  should  be  secured. 

(8.)  The  dynamo  bearinp  must  not  heat  so  an  to  he  uncomfort- 
flble  to  the  touch.  If  a  bearing  heats,  the  belt  should  be  slackened 
until  the  dynamo  no  longer  rotates.  The  storage  batteries  should 
be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  specific  instructions.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  should  be  measured  every  eight  days  in  order 
ti  ascertain  if  the  batteries  have  received  sufficrimt  charge  while 
en  route.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  too  low,  the 
e.m.f.  of  the  dynamo  should  be  increased.  If  the  car  follows 
ft  new  route,  it  is  recommended  that  a  measurement  be  made  at  the 
i'nd  of  each  trip. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  polarising  cell,  it  U 
of  importance  to  keep  the  plates  always  covered  with  the  electrolyte 
by   about   half-an-inch.     For   replenishing   the   cell,   use   liquid 
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tumnoiija  of  0.94  Bp.  g.  This  becomes  neceasu;  abont  eierj  3  —  ft 
days  according  to  nse.  When  the  cell  becomes  heated  in  opCTS- 
tion,  it  allows  cairent  to  go  tbrongh  it,  and  tiqoid  ammonia  must 
be  added  more  fieqa^itly.  Should  the  cell  become  mnch  heated, 
the  electrolyte  most  be  renewed.  The  old  electrolsrte  can  be  naed 
again  after  it  has  cleared.  When  a  car  equipped  vith  a  polarising 
cell  IB  to  be  used  again,  after  a  period  of  rest,  the  electrolyte  in  the 
polarising  cell  must  first  be  mixed  with  liquid  ammonia.  After 
this  is  done  a  resistance  mmt  be  inserted  between  the  storage 
battery  and  the  polarising  celL  For  this  purpose  the  switchboard 
carries  a  switch  which  is  labeled  "  polarising  cell."  /This  process 
must  always  be  carried  out  as  stated,  because  otherwise  at  the  first 
moment  a  large  current  would  go  through  the  polariser. 

As  the  illumination  of  the  cars  is  very  nbundant,  and  as  special 
ruading  lamps,  which  can  be  switched  on  or  off  by  the  passenger, 
4irc  attached  to  the  backs  of  the  division  between  every  two  seats,  the 
■electric  lighting  of  the  trains  is  very  popular  with  the  public,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  letters  have  been  !=™t  to  the  Royal  Prussian 
Slinistry  of  Railways  expressing  appreciation  of  the  improvement. 
"Ohe  administration  is  much  pleased  with  the  experiments  and  is 
iproceeding  steadily  with  the  equipment  of  additional  trains  and 
single  cars.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Prussian  Bailwavs 
Department  will  gradually  equip  all  of  its  trains  with  the  electric 
light,  and  that  electricity  will  in  the  near  future  achieve  in  this 
field  also  s  victory  over  all  other  methods  of  illumination. 

DiSCUSSIOH. 

CHAiRHAif  Loa:  The  paper  before  you  ia  an  interesting  one,  giving  io 
outline  wha.t  has  been  done  in  Gennanj  in  the  matter  of  electric  train 
lighting.  The  syBtam  lieacribcd  baa  the  features  of  limplicity  and  mieceea, 
and  ia  an  example  of  those  aaaea  where  merely  theoretical  efiteiencj  doea 
not  necBMarily  handicap  a  very  valuable  application. 

Col.  R.  £.  B.  Cbompton:  Twenty>-two  years  ago  tlie  question  of  train 
lighting  by  electricity  was  considered  bj  me  among  other  manufacturers 
of  electrical  apparatus  to  l>e  of  great  importance  to  us.  Even  then  the 
opinion  was  held  in  England  that  the  Pintsch  system  of  gas  lighting  was 
dangerous,  on  account  of  risic  of  fire  to  the  passengers,  but  I  think  this  has 
been  sinoe  found  to  be  untrue.  Tbe  gas  lighting  of  railway  carriages  is 
90  satisfactory  in  England  that  it  is  not  easy  for  electricians  to  persuade 
railway  companies  to  change  from  that  system  in  order  to  adopt  electric 
ligliting,  which  after  all  does  not  present  such  very  great  advantages.  At 
the  time  that  my  firm  discontinued  strenuous  efforts  to  push  electric  train 
lighting,  we  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  complications  of  pro- 
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Tiding  generating  maclunerj  attached  to  one  portion  of  the  train  ougbt  to 
be  avoided.  That  if  we  wished  to  light  all  railways  on  a  simple  and  inter- 
changeable a^Btem,  it  would  be  adviaable  to  act  up  a  aiiigle  accumulator 
■ygtem  throughout,  and  provide  standard  boxes  of  accumulators  ivhieb 
eould  lie  pushed  into  position  in  proper  receptacles  made  in  all  tlie  car^j 
at  a  sufficient  number  of  charging  depots  which  would  be  provided  at  suit- 
able intervals  along  all  lines  of  railway. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Sever:  I  might  add  a  brief  outline  of  the  situation  in  this 
country.  The  scheme  seems  to  be,  in  two  systems  that  we  have,  to  operate 
a  dynamo  from  the  car-axle,  and  use  the  sjistem  in  conjunction  with  storage 
batteries  carried  on  each  car.  We  also  have  another  scheme,  which  is  in 
use  on  some  of  the  through  trains  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  out 
of  Chicago  in  the  other  direction,  of  a  steam  engine  running  a  dynamo 
in  the  baggage  car  and  lighting  the  train  without  the  use  of  storage  bat- 
terlea.  When  the  train  pulls  into  the  station,  conoeetion  is  made  to  the 
local  lighting  system,  on  account  of  the  engine  not  receiving  any  steam 
from  the  locomotive.  But  the  axle-lighting  scheme  seems  to  be  the 
predominating  one,  and  the  one  which  is  being  introduced  mo.st  extensively 
in  this  country.  Both  of  these  systems  are  exhibited  at  the  Exposition 
in  the  Palace  of  Electricity. 

Chaibuah  Lieb:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  the  paper  under 
consideration,  we  will  prooeed  to  the  paper  on  "  Insulating  Materials  in 
Eigh-Traision  Cables,"  by  Mr.  E.  Jona  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Jona  thm  read  hii  paper. 
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CABLES. 

BV  E.  JONA,  DelegaU  of  Attowmione  EUttrotecnioa  floIiaiM.. 

We  have  now  in  operation  plants  vorking  at  50  to  60  kilo- 
volts,  with  aerial  linea.  It  is  said  that  some  will  be  installed  at 
80  kiloTOtta  or  even  higher,  bnt  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  mann- 
facturer  ready  to  furnish  cables  for  such  high  tension,  although, 
of  course,  every  manufacturer  has  occasionally  had  samples  of 
cables  tested  as  high  as  100  kilovolts,  without  perforating  tbem. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  snch 
very  high-tension  cables. 

First,  as  to  some  theoretical  difficulties.  Let  us  suppose  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  a  single-core  lead-covered  cable  with  the 
following  data:  r^ radius  of  Kolid  copper  wire;  «^ thickness  of 
the  insulation;  r-\-g=^R  external  radius  of  the  insulatioii.  An 
olternating  current  is  flowing  through  the  cable,  at  a  tension  F. 
In  the  limits  of  ordinary  frequencies,  we  can  speak  of  potratial, 
and  use  the  electrostatic  laws  in  any  section  whatever  of  the  cable. 
The  potential  at  a  point  P  (Fig,  1)  at  a  distance  p  from  the 
center  will  be  then : 

log-? 

■""'^r^ 0) 

log- 

Bifferentiate  (1)  with  respect  to  p,  taking  decimal  logaritlmis, 
and  we  get: 

dv      0.«<  V 


dp- 


,.(8) 


'lH.     ie  the  gradient  of  the  potential,  or  its  variation  along  the 

dp 

radius.     If  we  refer  the  dielectric  strength  of  materials  to  the 

millimeter  as  unit  of  thickness  (and  assume  for  example  that  a 

given  material  can  stand   10,000   volts  per  mm  thickness)   and 

[550] 
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express  onr  formula  in  mm,  •— —  vill  be  the  puncture  strefis  on 

the  dielectric  per  mm,  at  the  point  considered.     It  must  be  less 
thao  the  dielectric  stiength  in  order  not  to  have  a  break-down; 


in  onr  example,  it  most  always  be  less  than  10,000  rolts  per 
milUmeter. 

In  the  formula  (2)  putting  T'=p    we  have 

(dv\        0.484  F  ,-. 

^^■T^ '* 

This  is  the  streee  on  the  small  dielectric  layer  immediately  anr^ 
Toonding  the  inner  conductor.     For  />  =  B 
(dv\         0.434 T 


,.(4) 


the  stress  on  the  small  dielectric  layer  near  the  outer  lead. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  stress  is  greatest  in  contact  with 
the  conductor,  and  minimum  in  contact  with  the  outer  lead;  and 
the   latter   is   precisely   equal   to   the    former   multiplied   by  X 

r  is  generally  very  small  in  high-tension  cables,  and  R  very 
large.  There  is  thus  a  very  great  difference  in  the  stress  on  the 
different  small  dielectric  layers,  the  most  internal  of  which  must 
aupport  a  tension  three,  four,  five  times  that  of  the  external  layer. 
There  ia  a  certain  value  of  r  for  which  the  maximum  stress  /— \ 
Ik  as  small  as  possible,  for  a  given  R;  we  obtain  this  value  of  r 


Hence  we  have: 

t       a. 71 
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I  shall  consider  later  the  veij  frequent  case  where  the  condactt^ 
is  not  a  solid  wire,  but  a  stranded  one,  and  the  relative  fonnuki 
for  any  stranded  conductor. 

These  brief  conaideratioiu  point  to  the  conclusion  that  douhliai 
the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  hy  no  means  allows  of  doubling  the 
dielectric  stress  on  the  cable;  for  the  strength  increases  mucli 
less  than  the  increase  of  thicknesB.  Practically,  for  the  sake  of 
manufacturing,  handling,  etc.,  we  cannot  use  too  great  thickn<^ss«^. 
especially  if  we  consid^  also  the  weight  of  lead  and  armoring. 
If  we  admit  that  a  homogeneous  dielectric  in  a  cable  is  punctureJ 
ai  soon  as  the  stress  Burpasses  in  some  point  the  dielectric  strength, 
we  see  immediately  tlie  enormous  advantage  of  using  materials  of 
very  high  specific  strength.  In  fact,  if  we  can  with  safetj-  allow 
the  material  to  he  worked  at  tc  volts  per  mm,  the  formula  (3)  give? 
ue  immediately  the  thickness  required. 

0.4S4J''  _  V 

«= ^    whence  Ior  X  —  0.484 log  *• (e) 

r  log  —  'W 

This  formula  tells  us  that  R  diminishes  rapidly  by  augmenting  tf. 

A  numerical  example  will  illustrate  this  better.  Let  »■  ^  10  mm 
and  y ^30,000  volts;  and  suppose  ve  have  at  our  disposal  an 
insulating  material  able  to  stand  12,000  volts  per  mm  and  another 
for  only  8000  volts  per  mm.  Let  us  take  the  same  factor  of 
safety,  say  one-fourth,  in  both  cases;  that  is,  we  work  at  a  maximum 
of  3000  Tolt«  per  mm  for  the  former,  and  2000  volts  for  the  latter. 

In  the  first  case  we  ought  to  have  a  thickness  of  9.45  mm  and 
in  the  second  17.20  mm.  The  volumes  of  the  insulation  are  re- 
spectively 875  mm*,  and  2000  mm';  they  are  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  3.28  whilst  the  ratio  of  the  dielectric  strengths  is  as  1:  1.5. 
In  this  example  the  volumes  of  the  insulation  vary  almost  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  dielectric  strength. 

In  a  40,000-volt  cable,  with  r^lO,  and  ip  =  3000  V  per  nun, 
we  ought  to  have  an  insulating  thickness  of  66  mm;  that  is,  a 
thickness  impossible  in  practice.  We  see  that,  in  this  case,  doubling 
the  working  tension  compels  us,  cateris-paribvs,  to  use  seven 
times  the  previous  thickness.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  nor 
possible  to  manufacture  40,000-volt8  cables,  with  a  material  work- 
ing with  safety  only  to  3000  volts  per  mm. 

Two  insulating  materials  are  now  principally  competing  in  thi- 
field  of  high-tension  cables  —  vulcanised  rubber  and   paper  im- 
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pregnated  with  roBin  and  oil  mixtures.  Both  have  their  partlBans 
and  their  opponents.  Paper  inaulation  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  utility  of  using  good  mauilla  paper,  laid 
on  in  thin  and  regular  layers,  without  wrinkles  and  crumpling, 
has  been  recognized,  and  also  the  utility  of  having  it  properly  dea- 
sicated,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  in  a  vacuum,  and  impregnated 
with  a  compound  of  rosin,  or  wax,  or  asphalt,  with  mineral,  or 
castor,  or  linseed,  or  some  other  oil,  that  does  not  become  brittle 
or  puU'erise  with  age.  But  rubber  also  has  made  progress;  and  if 
somo  feared  formerly  that  it  could  decay  with  age,  it  is  now 
certain  that  lirst-class  rubber  cables,  well  vulcanised  and  removed 
from  the  influence  of  brush  discharges  in  the  air,  or  not  alter- 
nately dry  and  wet,  will  last  indefinitely. 

Rubber  has  a  dielectric  strength  much  higher  than  impregnated 
paper.  Testing  good  rubber  cables  in  such  lengths  as  to  include 
the  inevitable  irregularities  of  manufacture,  with  tensions  pro- 
gressively increasing  and  subjected  to  dielectric  strain  at  least  one 
hour,  we  can  easily  obtain  for  the  rubber  a  dielectric  strength  of 
13-15  tdloTolts  per  nun.  Paper  in  the  same  conditions  would  only 
stand  8-10  kilovolts  per  mm.  These  numbers  represent  as  good  an 
average  as  we  can  reach  in  normal  manufacturing;  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  20-30  per  cent  more,  or  even  higher  percentages,  but  we  can- 
not reckon  upon  these.  The  higher  dielectric  strength  of  rubber 
brings  us  (o  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  rubber  for  very  high 
tension  will  extend  more  and  more, 

A  cause  of  inferiority  of  the  rubber  is  the  leaser  homogeneity 
<jf  its  products.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  two  cables  manu- 
factured in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  quality  of  rubber, 
afford  a  very  different  resistance  to  perforation  —  a  difference, 
say,  of  30-40-50  per  cent  Paper  cables  are  more  homogeneous.  The 
figures  relative  to  dielectric  strength  given  above  are  the  result  of 
a  great  number  of  tests  made  by  the  author  on  cables  of  various 
loakers.  They  do  not  take  account  of  some  exceptionally  high 
strengths;  I  found  some  pieces  of  rubber  cable  to  withstand  20-85 
IdloToltB  per  mm.  The  elasticity  of  rubber  gives  it  a  great  superior- 
ity over  paper.  A  paper  cable  with  large  thickness  of  paper  cannot 
be  easily  bent,  especially  in  cold  weather,  owing  to  cracking;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  manufacture  of  concentric,  or  stranded,  mul- 
tiple-core cables  is  simpler  in  the  case  of  paper  cables,  for  the  in- 
sulating material  can  be  uniformly  distributed  in  the  inteispaoeg 
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among  the  conductors,  which  remain  buried  in  the  iiuulator. 
This  is  not  poeeible  with  rubber. 

The  great  Euccess  of  paper  cables  is  a  consequence  of  their 
lower  price.  But  very  high  tensions  require  such  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  paper,  that  the  cost  of  the  paper  added  to  the  extra 
price  for  the  larger  quantity  of  lead,  steel,  tape,  etc.,  permits  tlie 
rubber  to  win  in  the  competition. 

The  problem  of  manufacturing  high-tension  cables  would  be 
simple  if  the  gradient  of  the  potential  within  the  body  of  the 
insulator  was  constant  Suppose  a  SS-nun*  cable  insulated  to 
14.6  mm  outer  radius,  and  working  at  35,000  V.  The  layer 
near  the  copper  supports  a  strain  of  5,000  volts  per  mm,  while 
near  the  lead  the  stress  is  only  1200  volts  per  mm.  Should  the 
stress  be  constant  throughout,  each  layer  of  1  mm  would  sup- 
port a  strain  of  2270  volts,  and  the  cable  would  be  much  safer. 
We  could  then  also  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  insulation  to, 
say,  5  mm,  letting  eveiy  layer  work  at  5000  volts. 

This  ideal  condition  of  uniform  gradient  we  can  seek  to  reach 
in  practice.  A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  CVGorman  in 
a  highly  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  I.  E.  E.  London,  on 
March,  1901;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Mr.  O'Gonnan's 
system  can  be  practically  applied.  It  consists  chiefly  in  embedding 
the  layers  of  paper  more  or  less  in  some  oils  (like  castor  oil) 
According  to  their  distances  from  the  center ;  so  that  the  inductive 
capacity  of  any  layer  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  these  distances. 

Without  claiming  to  get  an  absolutely  constant  gradient,  we  can, 
therefore,  try  to  have  the  potential  better  distributed  along  the 
radius  of  the  insulation,  and  at  the  same  time  use  in  the  proper 
place  materials  having  greater  dielectric  strength,  by  making  the  in- 
sulating layers  of  different  materials  specially  chosen.  This  method 
I  studied  and  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  high-tension  cables, 
as  early  as  1898.  Such  cables,  consisting  of  conductors  fint  in- 
sulated with  several  layers  o{  rubber,  on  which  were  wound  layers 
of  paper  or  jute,  were  patented  by  Messrs.  Pirelli  &  Company, 
March,  1900.  A  cable  of  this  kind  was  working  at  25,000  volts, 
during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  paper  cables  varies  frtHn  3 
to  4,  according  to  the  type  of  paper  and  mixture  adopted.  The 
inductive  capacity  of  paper  is  about  2;  that  of  rosin  2  to  3,  accord- 
ing to  its  origin;  and  mixtures  of  rosin,  oil,  paraiTin,  ozokerite. 
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and  other  materials,  have  a  capacity  3  to  4,  or  even  more.  For 
example,  lubricating  oil  55  parte,  rosin  560,  parafiGne  224,  ozoker- 
ite 160,  have  a  8.1.  capacity  of  3.6 ;  oxydized  linseed  oil  90,  roaia 
370,  Arkangel  pitch  70,  have  4.4;  Arkangel  pitch  itself  has  5.9 ;  a 
mixture  with  Gallipot,  instead  of  losin  —  for  example  Gallipot  000, 
Arkangel  pitch  110  and  lioseed  oil  130  —  have  4,8;  a  mixture  of 
lubricating  oil  9,  rosin  52,  black  ozokerite  23,  white  ozokerite  16, 
have-  only  3.55. 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  large 
range  of  inductive  capacity  with  paper  cables.  But  as  they  are  im- 
pregnated in  mass,  the  entire  mass  has  the  same  s.i.c.  unless  we 
change  the  type  of  paper,  by  using,  for  example,  paper  loaded  with 
some  materials,  as  suggested  very  ingeniously  by  Mr,  O'Gorman;  but 
I  do  not  know  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  ib 
easy  to  use  different  rubbers  having  very  varied  s-i.c,  for  rubber 
is  put  on  in  successive  layers  which  can  be  quite  dlfEerent  one 
fr<Hn  another,  and  which  have  no  tendency  to  mingle  together, 
either  during  or  after  manufacture.  The  cables  I  alluded  to  are 
manufactured  with  layers  of  various  qualities  of  rubber  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  insulation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  gradient  of  potential 
becomes  so  diminished  as  to  allow  the  use  of  paper,  the  insulation 
is  continued  with  paper,  and  after  the  paper  with  jute,  if  the 
gradient  is  sufficiently  low  to  allow  the  use  of  jute.  The  rubber 
insulation  is  generally  first  vulcanized  and  the  conductor  tested 
in  water,  as  usual,  before  adding  the  outer  layers  of  paper  and 
jnte. 

Pure  vulcanised  rubber  has  an  inductive  capacity  something  like 
3  as  an  average ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  "  load  "  the  rubber  with 
large  quantities  of  extraneous  materials,  which,  without  sensibly 
Ic-ESening  ita  specific  dielectric  strength,  augment  the  capacity 
very  much.  A  mhber  with  58  per  cent  para,  2  per  cent  sulphur, 
26  per  cent  talc  and  14  per  cent  oxide  of  zinc,  has  a  dielectric 
strength  comparable  to  that  of  pure  vulcanized  para  (15-30  kilo- 
volts  per  mm) ;  and  a  specific  inductive  capacity  of  4-4.3. 
A  rubber  with  64  per  cent  para,  8  per  eeat  sulphur,  16  per  cent 
talc,  8  per  cent  minium,  4  per  cent  oxide  of  zinc  has  about  the 
Bome  dielectric  strength  as  above  mentioned,  while  its  specific 
capacity  reaches  5.  A  rubber  largely  loaded  with  sulphur  and 
talc,  for  example  para  100,  talc  40,  and  sulphur  40,  has  a  capacity 
Bfi  high  as  6.10,  with  a  dieleetjric  strength  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  before.     A  mixture  of  para  40,  carbonate  of  lime  55, 
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eulphnr  6,  has  a  e.i.c.  of  4.6.  Very  large  Tariationa  of  capacity, 
accompanied  by  high  dielectric  strength,  are  obtained  by  loading 
rubber  with  more  or  less  sulphur  and  golden  sulphurate  of  antimony 
still  remaining  fint-class  rubber.  Much  larger  capacities,  10-12, 
are  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  by  using  very  large  percentages  of 
India  rubber  substitutes,  and  gypsum,  lime,  barj'ta,  etc.;  but  we 
then  arrire  at  inferior  dasaes  of  rubber,  which  have  not  a  di- 
electric strength  to  be  compared  with  the  above-mentioned  com- 
binations. 

It  is  Tery  easy  to  manufacture  rubber  cables  with  layers  disposed 
it  the  order  of  decreased  specific  capacity,  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference.  These  cables  will  afford  a  more  uniform  gradi- 
ent to  an  alternating  current,  and  hence  more  safety,  with  equal 
thickness.  By  uaing  paper  on  the  rubber,  as  above  explained,  we 
concentrate  the  more  costly  rubber  insulation  in  the  inmost  part  of 
the  cable,  where  its  higher  specific  strength  is  actually  utilised. 

A  single-core  cable  made  by  this  method  for  50  kilo  volts 
effective  tenaion,  between  the  copper  and  the  outer  sheathing, 
has  the  following  specifications:  Conductor,  19-wire  strand,  each 
wire  3.3  mm  diameter;  section  of  copper  163  sq.  mms.  The 
strand  is  put  in  a  lead  tube  having  18  nun  outer  diameter. 
It  is  insulated  with  a  first  layer  of  rubber,  2.5  mm  thick,  having 
a  specific  inductive  capacity  of  6.1;  then  with  a  second  and  a 
third  layer  of  rubber  of  respectively  8.3  and  4,5  mm  thick  and 
4.7—4.2  a. i.e.  On  the  rubber  there  is  a  layer  of  impregnated  paper 
5,2  mm  thick,  having  an  s.i.c.  of  4.  The  cable  is  then  lead  covered. 
The  total  thickness  of  insulation  is  14.5  mm. 

At  50,000  volts,  the  maximum  strain  in  the  first  layer  of  rubber 
is  4400  volts  per  mm;  in  the  second  layer  it  is  4450  volts,  in 
the  third  4150  volts  and  in  the  paper  3250  volts  per  mm.  With 
a  homogeneous  dielectric,  the  maximum  strain  would  be  6800 
volts.  This  cable  was  tested  for  one  hour  at  each  of  the  following 
voltagcti:  35.000  effective  volta",  40,000.45,000,60.000.55,000.60.000, 
65.000,  70,000,  75,000,  80,000,  85,000,  90,000,  95,000  and  four 
hours  at  100,000  volts  without  perforation.  After  the  80,000 
volts  test,  its  temperature  was  a  few  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  room ;  and  after  four  hours  at  100,000  volt?.  20  deg.  C.  higher.* 

1.  In  order  to  have  the  Bome  maximum  Btresi  of  4400  volts  with  « 
homngeneoua  dielectric,  the  thtckDess  ought  to  be  23.04  mm;  the  outside 
radiiia  irould  be  32  mm  uid  the  total  volume  ot  insulation  would  be 
doubled. 
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Thfl  distribtition  of  the  potential  in  such  a  cable  ta  easilj  ca1~ 
cnlated.  Suppose  betreec  the  condnctor  A  (Fig.  2)  and  the  lea^ 
B,  a  number  n  of  cylindrical  rings  poeseesing  respectively  a  dielec- 
tric constant  tj^  where  A  varies  from  1  to  n;  the  ring  tj,  is  limited 
by  the  radius  r^  _ ,  and  r,, ;  let  F  be  the  total  voltage.  The  potential 
at  a  point  P  at  a  distance  p^  in  the  compartmait  *^  is  given,  by :: 


(»> 

log- 
which,  for  a  single  homogeneoua  insnlstioii  bficomee  «  ^  V , 

aa  before. 

The  above  consideratiocs  have  a  somewhat  too  ^eoretical  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  convenient  to  have  them  aubmitted  to  the  test  ot 


experiment.  As  for  the  distribution  of  potential  along  a  radiuB  of 
inanlatioii,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  experience  confirms  it 
perfectly.  Experiment  confirms  also  the  distribution  in  an  hetero- 
geneous dielectric,  taking  into  account  the  various  specific  in- 
ductive capacities  of  the  layers.  But  experiment  gives  some  un- 
expected results  when  we  conaidei  the  perforation  of  the  cable. 
The  system  I  follow  is  to  attach  the  cable  to  a  large  transformer, 
the  potential  of  which  is  gradually  raised  tintil  the  cable  is  per- 
forated; but  any  potential  is  applied  to  the  cable  for  one  hour  or 
n;ore,  before  raising  it.  It  is  then  also  possible  to  note  the  heating 
of  the  cable  for  hysteresiB  or  conductivity.  The  short  piece  perfor- 
ated is  then  cut  ofF,  and  a  teat  is  applied  to  the  remainder,  raising 
the  potential  until  a  new  perforation,  and  so  on.  The  first  thing 
to  be  noted  is  that  results  are  not  uniform.     A  length  of  cable' 
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begins,  for  eztrnple,  to  be  perforated  at  10,000  volts,  but  the 
foliovJng  perforatioiu  require  lS-15  and  more  kUoTolts.  That 
means  that  oar  dielectrics  are  not  bomogeneouB,  while  perfect 
homogeneity  ifl  presappoeed  in  onr  formols.  Another  experimental 
fact  is  the  following:  Let  ns  inenlate  a  copper  wire  of  1/10  mm 
diameter,  with  7  mm  thickness  of  rubber,  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
:a  strand  of  70  wires,  each  of  0.35  mm  with  the  same  tfaicknesa  of 
7  mm;  the  former  will  be  perforated  at  10,000  Tolts,  the  latter  at 
'33,000.  The  latter  is  a  thiclcer  conductor,  and  our  formnla  shows 
tliat  a  thicker  conductor  supports  more  stress  with  the  same  thick- 
ness of  insulation.  But  if  we  calculate  with  our  formula  the  maxi- 
nnum  specific  stress  in  contact  with  the  conductor  —  that  is  to 
tay  the  stress  which  we  think  will  cause  a  perforation  —  we  iind  it 
lu  Ik;  1'^  kiloToits  per  mm  for  the  thicker  condnctor,  and  32  for  the 
thinner  one.  Similarly,  I  have  insulated  with  the  same  thickness 
of  14  mm  of  paper,  a  conductor  of  1  mrn  and  another  of  29  mm; 
the  former,  after  one  hour  at  30,000  volts,  was  very  hot  and  burnt 
at  40,000 ,  the  latter,  after  one  hour  at  50,000  volia,  was  still  cold 
and  burnt  at  75-80  kiloTolts.  The  maximum  specific  strain  cal- 
culated is  10,000  volts  for  the  thicker,  and  23,500  volte  for  the 
thinner  conductor.  These  strains  of  33,500  volts  per  mm  for  the 
paper  and  33,000  volts  per  mm  for  the  rubber,  are  abnormally  high; 
and  the  higher  specific  dielectric  strength  (apparent  or  real,  I  do 
not  know  which)  that  I  always  observed  in  thin  insulated  wires, 
shows  that  some  other  phenomenon  exists  in  the  didectric. 

Our  formula,  perhaps,  lacks  recognition  of  the  mutual  action 
of  the  difEerent  dielectric  layers.  We  imagine  the  dielectric  divided 
into  concentric  rings,  for  which  we  calculate  the  strain;  and  If  it 
surpasses  the  dielectric  rigidity  we  have  assigned  to  the  dielectric, 
we  say  that  it  will  be  perforated.  Each  ring  is  not  influenced  by 
the  others,  according  to  this  manner  of  viewing  the  phenomenon, 
except  for  the  distribution  of  potential;  afterward  it  is  consid- 
ered as  neither  helped  by  nor  helps  the  others.  That  is,  perhaps, 
too  statical  a  conception ;  dynamical  influences  are  not  considered 
here,  but  perforation  is  dynamical.  It  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  energy,  which  is  spent  not  only  in  the  first  layer  we  have  con- 
sidered, but  also  in  the  others.  The  layers  cannot  then  be  ab- 
solutely independent.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  sort  of  con- 
ontric  csble,  the  inner  conductor  made  with  a  copper  wire  4  mm 
thick,  insulated  with  jute  to  8  mm ;  on  the  jute,  a  thin  brass  tape 
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represents  the  oater  conductor,  iDBulated  with  a  layer  of  3  mm 
Tulcaniaed  rubber;  the  cable  is  then  drawn  into  a  lead  pipe.  Apply 
an  8000-ToIt  transformer  between  the  inner  conductor  and  the 
lead,  leariog  the  brass  tape  insulated.  At  this  tenaion  the  jute  is 
perforated,  between  the  copper  and  the  braBs  tape ;  the  jute  ia  thai 
put  out  of  eerrice,  and  the  total  tension  is  brought  on  the  rubber, 
which  supports  it  Tory  well.  If  we  calculate  the  initial  diatribution 
of  the  potential,  we  see  that  the  strain  on  the  jute  was  3300  toIIe, 
which  is  too  mach  for  this  kind  of  insolation,  which  will  bom. 
The  layer  of  rubber  cannot  give  any  help  to  jute  in  this  condition, 
tot  brass  tape  separatee  it  from  jute. 

But  if  we  make  a  cable  absolutely  like  this,  but  without  the  brass 
tape,  the  phenomena  are  quite  different.  No  doubt  the  distributioQ 
of  potential  and  the  gradient  are  unchanged.  Let  ub  pnt  in  cir- 
cuit an  electrodynamometer  to  measure  the  capacity  current,  and 
we  shall  have  the  following  readings  at  the  respectiTe  tensions: 
Volts  6000      7000      9000      11,000       13,000      16,000 

Deflection  33  &t        105  160  S20  297 

The  deflections  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  tensions, 
whence  we  deduce  that  the  capacity  of  the  cable  remained  un- 
alterated,  under  current,  after  many  hours  testing,  at  potentials 
much  higher  than  before.  If  the  jute  was  perforated,  burnt,  or 
carbonized,  tiie  capacity  ought  to  have  increased,  and  the  deflections 
would  have  increased  more  than  according  to  a  simple  square  lav. 

This  mutual  aid  explains  why  it  is  possible  to  mix  together  very 
different  materials  and  get  good  dielectrics.  For  example,  there  are 
the  various  mixtures  of  rubber,  or  the  micanite  insulations,  where 
many  layers  of  different  capacity  and  strength,  such  as  paper,  mica, 
shellac  are  wrapped  alternately.  But  if  we  exaggerate,  we  shall 
end  by  homing  the  weakest  dielectric  layers,  without  perforating 
all  the  cable,  which  still  continues  to  work. 

Such  a  phenomenon  occurs  in  dielectrics,  especially  when  of 
organic  matt««,  which  are  never  homogeneous.  By  testing  them 
at  too  high  tensions,  as  required  by  some  engineers,  we  may 
destroy  the  more  strained  and  weaker  particles  of  the  dielectrii^ 
without  immediately  perceiving  it  We  have  thus  an  idea  of  the 
reason  opposing  too  severe  voltage  testings,  which  may  produce 
deterioration  in  the  dielectric. 

If  we  calculate  with  our  formula  the  thickness  required  to 
insulate  for  60,000  volts,  a  wire  of  0.1  mm  diameter,  assuming 
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we  allow  the  dielectric  to  work  at  4000  volts  per  mm,  we  find 
a  number  which  can  be  expressed  in  millionB  of  Idlometeis  better 
than  is  miUimeters.  Snch  a  bare  wire  suspended  by  insulators 
in  air  can  eSectivelf  transport  ensigy  at  50,000  toIIb,  although 
air  has,  of  course,  much  lesB  dielectric  strength  than  rubber.  But 
if  we  observe  the  wire  in  the  darkness,  we  remark  that  it  becomes 
illuminated.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  vivid  brush  diEcharge, 
and  the  wire  has  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  cylinder  of  ligfct  of 
great  diameter.  We  can  consider  that  air  has  become  a  conductor, 
as  r^arda  the  distribution  of  the  potential,  to  the  limit  of  the 
bruah  discharge;  and  we  hare  no  longer  a  conductor  of  0.1  mm 
diameter,  but  one  having  the  diameter  of  the  brush  discha^e. 
Even  if  we  suppose  this  latter  to  be  only  5-6  mm,  the  millions  of 
kilometers  are  reduced  to  two  meters.  That  is,  a  wire  of  0.1  mm 
suspended  in  the  air,  two  meters  from  ihe  earth,  will  be  the  seat 
of  a  brush  discharge  having  an  apparent  diameter  of  5-6  mm  when 
brought  to  50,000  volts,  if  we  suppose  air  has  a  dielectric  strength 
of  4000  volta  per  mm. 

Such  a  phenomenon  can,  perhaps,  occur  in  solid  dielectrics,  when 
the  conductor  is  very  thin;  perhaps  the  very  first  layers  of  insolation 
become  conductors  as  regarda  the  distribution  of  the  potentiaL  This 
may  explain  the  higher  dielectric  strain  supported  by  very  thin 
inenlated  wires  to  which  I  referred  above.  This  fact  can,  perhaps,  be 
explained  alec  by  a  deficiency  of  adherence  between  the  dielectric 
and  such  a  thin  conductor ;  or,  perhaps,  by  some  particular  phenome- 
non on  the  surface  of  separation  between  conductor  and  dielectric, 
of  which  we  have  many  examples  in  other  branches  of  physics. 

The  influence  of  the  diameter  of  the  conductor  on  the  total 
strength  of  a  cable  can  be  very  well  placed  in  evidence  by  taking 
air  as  an  insulator.  If  we  have  an  aerial  line  on  insulators,  IJ 
meters  from  the  earth,  with  wires  of  different  diameter,  say  from 
0.12  to  15  mm,  and  attach  this  line  to  one  pole  of  a  transformer, 
the  other  pole  of  which  is  attached  to  an  insulated  distant  line,  we 
remark  that  at  a  total  tension  on  the  transformer  of  12,000  volts, 
only  the  0.120-mm  wire  commences  to  show  brush  discharges,  and 
that  this  phenomenon  appears  only  at  185,000  volts  with  a  12-mm 
wire,  while  at  196,000  volts  the  15-mm  wire  does  not  yet  show 
brush  discharges,  (Fig.  3.)  Under  tension,  all  the  wires  exam- 
ined in  the  darkness  appear  to  have  about  the  same  diameter,  which 
is  the  one  that  reduces  the  gradient  below  the  dielectric  strength 
of  the  sir. 
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Air  is  ft  good  dielectric  for  such  researches,  for  we  can  see  wliat 
happens  in  the  dielectric  Thue,  if  we  submit  a  solid  wire  and 
stranded  or  hraided  wire  having  all  the  same  external  size,  to  a 
very  high  potential,  we  do  not  see  any  great  difference  in  the  poten- 
tial at  which  brush  discharge  commences.  We  can  then  foretell 
that  the  dielectric  strength  of  a  cable  is  not  influenced  very  much 
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Fra.  3. —  Brush  dibchame  voltage  iob  tabtiko  diaueteu. 

by  the  shape  of  the  conductor,  if  stranded  or  solid  wire,  at  equal 
diameter.  But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  judge  the  phenomenon 
exactly  by  sight.  I  tried  to  take  photographs  at  2  metera  distance 
with  a  lens  of  1  meter  focal  distance;  but  photographs  do  not  rep- 
resent the  phenomenon  as  we  sec  it 

From  another  point  of  view,  testing  an  insulated  cable  cannot 
give  ua  a  numerical  value  of  the  difference  between  a  solid  wire 
and  a  stranded  conductor,  because  of  the  irregularities  and  hetero- 
geneity of  the  dielectric.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  useful  to 
investigate  the  matter  by  mathematical  analysis.  In  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem  I  happily  was  able  to  interest  Prof.  Levi-Civita.  It 
is  not  possible  to  examine  here  this  complex  theoretical  study  and 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  words.  Let  us  consider  a  stranded 
conductor,  and  let  m  be  the  number  of  the  wires  in  the  external 
Inyer  of  the  strand,  and  R  the  radius  of  the  insulation.  Let  r  be 
the  radius  from  the  center  of  the  strand  to  the  points  of  contact  of 
a  wire  of  the  external  layer,  with  its  neighbors  (nodal  point  of  the 
external  wire  layer).  (Fig.  4.) 
Vol.  II  —  36 
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In  a  solid  condnctor  of  rftdina  r  inBulated  to  ft  radioB  R,  m 
have  se«n  (formula  3)  that  the  nuudmum  gradient  for  a  potential 
equals  toonil;  ia 


Gi=  ■ 


1 


~'°^~?' 


In  the  strand  vith  m  wires  in  the  external  lajer,  va  shall  han: 


1— /.re,      \%   3   *~n»  ay 

whete  ;.sr-log,a  +  4      :S 


£"£±1. 


a«»-i 


(10) 


"^  »,  =  1.8020  «,  =  1.0369,  etc. 

are  the  smna  of  the  inverse  of  the  third,  fifth,  etc.  powers  of  in- 
tego-  numbers ;  and  7  ii  tiie  symbol  of  the  hjpeigeometrical  seriea 
of  Qaoas, 


Fig.  4. 

These  formulas  allow  one  to  calculate  the  gradient,  but  it  is 
well  to  compare  the  gradient  of  a  strand  to  that  of  a  solid  wire  of 
the  sane  section.  Practically  the  total  number  of  the  wires  in  a 
r^nlar  strand,  having  m  wires  in  the  external  layer,  is  given  l^ 

^^        m(m  +  6) 
^         13 

and  the  radius  of  a  single  wire  ia  a  ^  f  tan  * ,  all  tiie  wires  of  the 

strand  having  the  same  radius  a. 

IjEi  r'  be  the  radius  of  a  solid  wire  having  the  same  aectien  as 
the  etiand:  then 

T'^ry/W  tan- ««• 
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When  /  =  f'^Un  -•      The    formitl*  (10)  beoomes   (takiiig 
decimal  logaritbmE) 


i.«„-^_0.-.)xo.«.'^(»'"''  +  '»'V 
(") 


0.434 

where  0'  = '■ — s— represents  the  maximum  Btress  in  a  solid 

r'  logM- 
wire  cable  harifig  the  same  R  and  the  same  section  (for  a  potential 
equal  to  unity.) 

With  a  stranded  conductor,  the  condition  of  maiimnm  safely  for  a 
given  B  is 

'=^ (i») 

•  XS" 
or  putting  the  radius  r'  in  eTideuce  ae  before 

■^=-7^ (»> 

It  we  keep  R  and  m  constant  and  we  vary  a,  the  thickness  of  the 
elementary  wire,  the  value  of  0  given  by  the  formula  (13)  increases 

when  r*  >  _■  ■  and  diminishes  in  the  contrary  case. 

If  we  keep^  constant  the  diameter  of  the  insulation  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  conductor,  the  maximum  strain,  Q,  increases  with  m; 
but  the  term  F*  ■  -C— •>  has  for  m  <—  6  the  value  of  1.SS8,  and  for 
fft  — ■  oo  the  value  1.258.  They  do  not  differ  very  much,  and,  for 
safety,  we  can  asaame  ^e-(''-')=<>1.36.  The  value  of  0.4S4 
(;i  —  e)  varies  from  0.026  for  m  =  6,  to  0.04S  for  m=  m 
and  we  can,  for  safety,  assume  it  to  be  constant  and  =  0 .  042.  Then 
formula  (12)  becomes: 


0  —  1.36  G' ^ (16 

logitt-p 0.048 

The  discussion  of  the  formulas  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ratio  -jj,—  that  is  the  augmentation  of  the  maximum  stress  in 
a  stranded  conductor  with  respect  to  a  solid  wire  of  the  same  sec- 
tion —  yaries  between  the  limits  1.233  and  1.462.     The  former  cor- 
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leapondfi  to  m  =  6  with  a  very  large  thickneBS  of  dielectric;  the  lat- 
ter correapouda  to  m  =  «  and  -j-  =  2  —  that  is  to  a  thickness  of 
dielectric  very  small  in  practice.  In  the  moat  favorable  case,  the 
ratio  being  1.232,  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  stranded  condnctors  for 
very  Mgh-tenBion  cables,  but  to  cover  the  strand  with  lead 
sheathing. 

We  may  observe  that  for  m  ^  « ,  the  gradient  tends  toward 
ita  highest  value  —  higher  than  with  a  solid  wire  inscribed  or  cii^ 
fiiun&cribed  with  respect  to  m.  This  is  not  so  strange,  for  the 
raliie  of  Q  afEects  only  the  small  layer  near  the  conductor,  and  how- 
ever great  m  may  be,  we  shall  always  have  an  sztemal  layer  of 
small  circles,  having  0  ^  0  at  the  nodal  points  6  of  the  external 
wires,  and  G  a  maximum  at  the  loop  points  A.  (Fig.  4.)  This  is 
true  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view;  but,  physically,  ve  have 
some  compensation  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum,  which 
will  bring  the  value  of  the  coefficient  to  unit^;  that  is,  physically, 
we  shall  have  for  a  very  great  m  the  same  value  as  with  a  solid  wire.' 

Experience  confirms  fheiw  deductions.  I  took  a  cable  whose  con- 
ductor was  partially  a  solid  wire  7  mm  in  diameter;  partially 

1.  From  Prof.  Levi-CiviiB's  formulaa  we  con  comptire  the  capai^ity  of  a, 
solid  wire  r"  inauUted  to  R  with  the  capacity  of  a  ntranded  conductor  of 
equal  aectiou,  insulated  to  R.  r  being,  as  usual,  the  radius  of  the  knot- 
pointa  of  the  atrand,  the  capacity  of  the  stTand  ia 


where  '  ia  the  specific  inductive  capacity.  This  formula  fs  tme  also  for  aa 
irregular  strand;  for  example,  a  thick  copper  wire,  aarrouDded  by  a  number  m 
of  smaller  wires,  as  used  in  aoiae  eubmarine  cables. 

Introducing  the  conception  of  the  solid  wire  of  equal  section  we  liave,  taking 
decimal  logarithms: 

C„  =  £_«i8* (17);     . 

"  logw  ^  —  0.484  (,x-e) 
while  for  the  solid  wire  cable  we  have; 

Aa  n — e  la  always  poaitive  and  increases  with  m,  we  eoDclude  that  Cm  >  (^ 
and  increases  with  m.    At  the  limit,  for  m  =  ao 

„  «  0  484  »      0.434 


Qenerally,  the  thicknesa  of  the  insnlatlou  Is  greater  than  the  ladlns  of  the 
oonductor  and  therefore  logio  —  Is  generally  >  logio  2  ^  0.301 ;  therpfoce  tie 
increase  of  the   eajMcity   attains  practically   only   a   very   small  percenlat-p. 
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strands  of  7  X  2.34  mm,  and  19  X  1-4  mm;  and  partially  a  solid 
wire  of  6  mm  surrounded  by  40  thin  wires  of  0.5  mm  diameter. 
They  were  all  insulated  with  5  mm  thickness  of  jute.  If  we  calcu- 
late the  masimum  strain  per  mm  by  our  formulas,  we  find  that  it  is 
0.33  of  the  total  tension  in  the  solid  wire,  0.418  in  the  7-wire 
strand,  0.424  in  the  19-wire  strand,  and  0.433  in  the  strand  having 
an  external  layer  of  40  thin  wires. 

During  the  tests  the  19-wire  strand  began  to  bum  at  17,000  volts, 
and  successively  at  18-21-23-25  kiloyolta;  the  7-3trand  wire  was 
fust  perforated'  at  19,000  volts,  and  successively  at  20-22-S4-25 
kilovoUs;  the  strand  of  40  thin  wires  began  to  be  perforated  at  29 
kilo\'olts,  and  afterward  it  experienced  many  other  punctures  from 
yfl.OOO  to  33,000  volts.  The  first  puncture  in  the  solid  wire  was  at 
2S,Ono  volts,  probably  a  weak  point,  for  the  Buccessive  punctures 
wtre  from  32  to  38  kilovolts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  dielectric  does  not 
jillow  us  to  deduce  any  numerical  law  from  these  tests,  but  the 
jit'neral  conclusion  is  that  the  solid  wire  is  the  strongest,  and  the 
7-wire  strand  is  very  little  stronger  than  the  19-wire  strand.  That 
is  in  accordance  with  theory,  but  the  strand  of  40  thin  wires  ought 
to  be  the  weakest  of  all,  according  to  pure  theory ;  whereas  though 
less  strong  than  solid  wire,  it  is  stronger  than  the  other  strands.  But 
as  I  remarked  above,  theory  points  to  a  maximum  strain  for  m^eo. 
while  m  ^  08  is  physically  equal  to  a  solid  wire ;  and  we  must  admit 
that,  in  the  case  of  m  =  40,  the  physical  average  which  we  alluded 
to  commences  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  result. 

Of  course  theory  cannot  foretell  such  complex  phenomena.  First 
of  all,  theory  considers  dielectrics  perfectly  homogeneous;  and, 
secondly,  it  cannot  take  into  account  the  mutual  aid  of  the  neigh- 
boring layers,  or  molecules,  which  tends  to  equalize  the  gradient 
ill  any  elementary  zone.  We  must  then  be  very  careful  in  applying 
the  results  of  theory.  Theory  must  be  for  us  like  a  lighthouse  for 
sailors;  we  can  use  it  to  direct  our  course,  but  we  do  not  depend 
i;pon  it  indefinitely  to  save  us  from  wreck.  For  example,  we  found 
that  with  a  given  R,  the  maximum  safety  is  obtained  by  taking 


iiliove  ratio.  After  having  calculated  E,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
aiitrment  r  till  that  ratio  was  reached,  as  well  as  in  the  case  where 
tills  thicker  r  is  useless  to  carry  the  current;  or  we  could  imagine 
itinking  the  conductor  of  aluminum,  thicker  and  more  economica!. 
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But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  heterogeneity  of  dielectric  vcnild 
cause  this  to  be  dangerous;  with  aa  impurity  preseot  we  have  a 
smaller  range  of  thickneas  to  rely  upon,  and  the  cable  would  then 
break  down.  We  can,  of  course,  augment  r  a  little,  but  less  than 
theory  indicates.  I  have  followed  thia  practice  for  some  time  with 
very  high-tension  cables;  the  wire  strand  is  covered  with  a  lead  tube, 
which  augments  ita  diameter.  The  lead  has  also  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  conductor  round,  and  of  preserving  rubber  from  con- 
tact with  copper  in  rubber  cables,  or  in  cables  whose  insulation  is 
composed  of  robber  and  paper,  as  I  have  explained  above. 


-::;3=--.r,:33:       ir    ,? 

^  -  '■'*e^-*  "•  it  *■  ■   _4_,            ,    ^  ^ 

\K-M  -m  m   Ki  Ml  -»«■  M  ^  ■             ,'' 

1                                                       ...  ^  ..-  ^. 

"       ■  _.        _    ^ 

«  -  -  -            JL 

*^                        7         - 

...     /^ 

^  7<rx          /                             "' 

^  N      J   / 

^s^-A\^ 

}  v\  i'^n — 1  ,  t  rti  rr — . 

Fio.  S. —  PoTENTiALa  a  anccESSivE  bidh. 

It  le  Haid  that  a  manufacturer  has  found  it  advantageous  to  snr^ 
round  the  stranded  conductor  with  a  layer  of  thin  wires,  (say  1.4 
mm  in  diameter)  separately  wrapped  with  a  small  thickness  of  paper; 
these  wires  are  connected  with  the  strand,  so  that  no  difference 
of  potential  exists  between  the  strand  and  the  wires.  It  is  said  that 
a  gain  of  20-25  per  cent  was  thus  found  in  the  dielectric  strength  of 
the  cable.  I  have  not  a  large  experience  with  such  a  l^pe  of  cable,  but 
some  experiments  I  have  made  do  not  point  to  an  advantage,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  there  should  be  an  advantage  with 
this  I^TJe ;  the  small  wires  of  the  external  layer  become  separated  one 
from  the  other,  so  that  equipotential  lines  must  bend  very  much. 
If  the  advantage  really  exists,  perhaps  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
larger  specific  dielectric  strength  of  thin  insulated  wires,  to  which 
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I  referred  above,  but  in  tliis  case,  would  it  not  be  better  to  uae 
an  external  layer  of  thinner  wires,  laid  on  contiguoualy,  without 
any  special  insolation  on  each  wireP  Some  experiments  which 
I  have  made  seem  to  point  that  way. 

We  can  also  test  the  theory  by  calculating  the  valne  of  potential 
along  a  radius,  and  checking  it  in  an  experimental  or  model  cable 
obtained  by  soldering  a  strand  conductor  and  a  ring  upon  a  thin 
metallic  sheet,  and  letting  a  current  Sow  in  the  sheet  from  th<.> 
strand  to  the  ring.  Potentials  can  thus  be  easily  measured.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  theoretical  curve  and  the  experimental  one,  which  an 
very  mudi  alike.* 

The  above  consideiations  allow  us  to  calculate  single-core  cables. 
Three-phase  cables  can  be  calculated  by  considering  one  conductor 

2.  This  theoretical  carv«  ^  •— ^  (ti>  Ib  obtained  from  ths  following:  formalse 
where  r  is  the  potentiml,  whose  nine  Is  tero  In  the  inner  conductor  and  1 
in  the  lead  sheathing,  r,  S,  /i^  F  haTo  the  meaning  I  hare  already  ex- 
plained:  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  F(a,  fi,  r,as)  Is  tbeiTmbolof  thehTper- 
geometrieal  series  of  Oaais. 

14-°  1^ -. ,  °  (-+1)^(^+1) -i^a(''+i)(--n) W+i>(;?+a)^ . 

'^1  r        i-s   rfr+i)    "^     i.a.a     r{r+i){r+3)      

p  ia  the  radios  of  the  point  P  taken  along  a  radios  O  A  passing  to  a  loop  polat 
A  ;  (Fig.  4)  the  potential  at  Phas  the  vdne  t. 

Putting^-  «»".(')"   ,. 
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at  a  potential,  of  say,  —^ volts;  we  get  then  the  radius  of  the 
insulation  aiound  each  conductor.  We  can  consider  afterward  the 
name  conductor  to  be  insulated  for  V  volts;  we  get  then  the  distance 
between  the  center  of  this  conductor  and  the  lead,  and,  therefore, 
the  thickness  of  the  extra  insulator  around  the  strand  of  the  'hree 
insulated  cores.  The  factor  of  safety  for  this  extra  insulation  need 
not  absolutely  be  the  eame  as  for  the  former,  as  it  corresponds  to 
an  abnormal  case'  of  a  phase  break-down.  Compound  cables,  with 
rubber,  paper  and  jute,  are  ealculat^d  according  to  the  respective 
dielectric  strengths  of  these  materials,  distributed  in  the-  depth  of 
the  dielectric,  according  to  the  radial  gradient. 

Gutta-percha  poBseseee  also  very  great  dielectric  strength,  com- 
parable to  that  of  good  rubber,  15-20  kilovolts  per  mm.  It  is  not 
used  for  insulating  cables  for  lighting  or  power  purposes,  because 
of  its  very  high  price,  and  especially  from  ita  low  melting  point. 
Such  cables  can  easily  reach  a  temperature  which  softens  gutta- 
percha. A  possible  application  of  gutta-percha  is  for  cables  cross- 
ing lakes,  rivers,  and,  generally  speaking,  for  laying  in  cold  water. 
It  is  then  advisable  to  make  a  first  layer  of  rubber  insulation,  on 
which  gutta-percha  is  laid  so  that  the  latter,  being  in  contact  with 
external  cold  water,  cannot  heat  very  much.  .  Many  manufacturers 
do  not  trust  the  impermeability  of  rubber  cables,  and  this  external 
coat  of  gutta-percha,  absolutely  waterproof,  adds  its  own  dielectric 
strength  to  that  of  rubber  and  obviates  the  inconvenience  of  having 
a  heavy  lead  pipe,  as  employed  by  the  manufacturers  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  It  is  often  advisable  in  such  cables  to  avoid  splices,  and 
for  the  sake  of  facility  of  transport  and  laying,  they  can  be  single- 
cored,  rather  than  three-cored.  I  may  add  that  aingle-eore  cables 
for  very  high  tensions,  requiring  generally  a  low  current  strength, 
can  often  be  armored  with  steel  wires;  the  steel  wires  can  be 
separately  wrapped  with  tarred  manilla,  in  order  to  lessen  the  sec- 
tion of  the  metal  and  increase  the  magnetic  and  electric  resistance 
of  the  cross-circuit  For  example,  a  3.5-mm  steel  wire  wrappoii  to 
5-6  mm  with  manilla,  may  be  used  without  any  great  fneonvenieive 
from  hysteresis  or  self-induction;  the  drop  of  pressure  by  self- 
induction  can  have  in  such  cables  no  more  importance  than  the  drop 
by  ohmic  resistance. 

I  would  like  to  add  something  on  the  properties  of  Tarious  in- 
sulating materials,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  passed  the  limit  set  for 
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papers.  I  ahall,  therefore^  only  say  that  these  materials  are  in- 
f  uenoed  by  Bontgen  rayB,  which  leaeen  their  specific  insulation 
and  perhaps  also  their  dielectric  strength.  But  cables  are  not 
made  to  be  submitted  to  such  rays,  although  they  often  experience 
brush  discbarges  and  some  other  emanations,  which  may  have 
similar  influences.  I  should  like  to  add  that  temperature  lessens 
the  resistance  of  tiie  insulation  very  quickly,  as  expressed  in  meg- 
ohms. A  paper  cable  at  35  deg.  C.  shows  but  one-thirtieth  of  the 
megohmfi  it  has  at  16  deg.  C.  But  temperature  has  very  little  influ- 
ence upon  strength  to  resist  breakdown.  Falm  oil  melted  at  oO  deg. 
C.  gives  a  strength  corresponding  to  that  of  the  beet  oils  for  trans- 
formers at  ordinary  temperature,  I  have  drawn  experimental  curves 
of  dielectric  strength  of  melted  parafGne  at  55  deg.  C.  and  at  85  deg. 
C  from  10  up  to  160  kilovolts;  they  are  very  similar.  This  allows 
us  to  conclude  that  in  this  respect  cables  cannot  differ  very  mudi, 
I  have  tested  tworeels  of  paper  cables,  each  cut  in  6  pieces,  immereed 
in  baths  at  0  deg.,  15  deg.,  35  deg.,  70  deg.  and  100  deg.  C.  The 
dielectric  strength  did  not  lessen  by  raising  temperature,  perhaps  at 
0  deg.  it  was  less  than  at  70  deg.  I  noted  in  some  oils  something 
similar,  but  dielectric  strength  is  too  complex  a  phenomenon  to  be 
discussed  on  small  experimental  differences.  Of  course,  that  cannot 
justify  us  in  working  at  high  tensions  with  cables  too  much  heated, 
for  it  is  probable  that  heat  would  facilitate  a  chemical  decay  of  the 
dielectric ;  but  a  momentary  elevation  of  temperature  is  not  so  much 
to  be  feared  as  one  ,would  think  at  first  sight. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  above  considerations  can  be 
applied  to  some  other  matters.  They  explain,  for  example,  the 
brush  discharges  between  the  petticoats  of  insulators.  An  insulator 
with  many  petticoats  can  be  considered  like  a  system  of  condensers 
in  series;  a  large  part  of  the  tension  is  taken  by  air,  which  has 
3  to  4  times  less  sppcific  inductive  capacity.  They  explain  the 
"digestion  "  of  the  wooden  pins  with  iron  cores,  in  the  insulators; 
for  the  gradient  is  greatest  in  the  pins,  and  they  become  carbon- 
ised with  age.  They  explain  also  the  phenomenon  that  insulators 
tested  with  pins  stand  less  than  when  tested  with  water,  for  water 
offers  a  larger  and  smoother  surface.  They  explain  the  brush  dia- 
charge  at  the  surface  of  an  insulated  wire,  drawn  into  a  metallic 
pipe  (for  example  in  crossing  a  wall),  for  we  have  added  in  this 
case  an  external  layer  of  air  to  the  solid  insulation;  but  air  has 
a  low  s.i.c.,  and,  therefor^  it  absorbs  much  tension,  with  a  too 
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large  gradient.  In  a  similar  manner  -we  can  explain  the  bnuh 
discharges  at  alternators,  during  tci;  high-tension  tests.  These 
consideratJone  explain  also  why  the  alternator  coils  separately 
wound,  and  wrapped  with  alternate  layers  of  tapea  and  vamishea, 
are  generally  perforated  in  a  comer  of  the  coil,  or  corresponding 
to  an  external  comer  of  the  conductor,  for  there  is  here  a  higher 
gradient.  They  snggest  some  imprOTemente  in  the  construction 
of  insulated  coils  for  altonatora,  for  example,  by  increasing  the 
radius  of  enrrature  of  tiie  bunch  of  conductors,*  or,  by  employing 
in  the  innermost  part  of  the  insulation  some  material  like  mica, 
which  has  the  highest  s-i.c,  together  with  the  highest  dielectric 
strength  against  puncture.  In  short,  they  explain  many  facts 
which  have  been  obeerred  in  practice. 


Chairhak  Likb:  Wfl  h>T6  JuBt  Ijatened  to  Ml  cxcellflDt  p«per.  Uthrows 
eoQsiderable  light  on  «  subject  in  which  eveiy  oentrttl-atation  nuui,  engaged 
in  high-tension  truumiaaion,  Hhould  have  the  greatest  interest.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  ol  the  dielectric,  whether  of  paper  or  of  rubber,  is  of 
great  interest,  and  in  this  paper  we  have  some  suggestion  as  to  combining 
the  two  so  as  to  talM  advantage  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  each.  The 
paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Col.  R.  K  B.  Crouptoh;  J  must  congratulate  this  section  on  lutviog 
before  it  the  best  paper  on  this  subject  that  I  have  ever  hitherto  read.  I 
think  that  Signor  Jona  deserres  our  most  heartfelt  thanks.  He  has  com- 
pressed into  it  a  large  amount  of  study,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  also  of 
other  peoples'  practice,  and  he  has  concentrated  into  his  last  paragraph 
matter  which  is  of  such  great  importance  not  only  to  cablemakers,  but  to 
all  ol  us  who  construct  high-tension  apparatus,  that  I  believe  his  paper 
will  be  profitably  studied  by  all  of  us, 

Mr.  Jona  has  called  attention  to  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  read 
before  our  English  Institution  by  Mr.  0*QorniaD.  I  was  present  at  that 
paper  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  htm  must  be  given  a  good  deal  of  the 
credit  for  suggesting  the  idea  of  grading  the  insulation  so  as  to  get  equal 
strain  on  the  several  concentric  layers,  and  which  idea  appears  now  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  practice  by  Mr.  Jona.  I  believe  Mr.  Jona  is  right  in 
pointing  out  that  rubber  insulation  is  likely  to  be  turned  to  increaiied 
importance  by  I>eing  used  as  the  dielectric  layer  nearest  to  the  conductor. 
It  is  evident  sJso  that  Mr.  Jona  has  disposed  of  the  question  as  to  the 
influence  which  the  form  of  the  outside  conductor  itself  has  on  the  break- 
down itresaea. 

Mr.  RoBZBT  Hahvons:  I  arise  to  second  the  remarks  of  I,ieut.-Col. 
CromptoD.    I  WM  one  of  those  gentleman  wtio  visited  Italy  last  year,  and 
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it  WM  A  gre^t  regret  to  ns  llwt,  when  we  ylsited  the  worka  of  Pirelli 
A  Companf,  in  MilBn,  tbiit  Mr.  Jona  was  not  preaent.  He  wag  engaged  else- 
where diBseminating  that  knowledge  nliicb  he  does  on  these  occaaiona  so 
«dnitTabl7.  I  have  felt  for  years  that  we  electrical  engineers  have  given 
ta.T  too  much  attention  to  the  generating  side  of  the  question  and  that 
this  question  of  the  proper  treament  of  cables  is  one  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  to  which  it  ia  entitled.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  wc 
have  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Jona'H  acquirements  to  consider  such  a  subject  (or 
us;  and  it  is  a  high  pleasure  to  us  all  to  have  before  us  such  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  paper.  If  we  had  come  to  St.  Louia  for  nothing  else,  we 
would  have  come  tor  this  paper. 

Chaibmah  Lieb:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  I  will  call  on  Mr. 
Jona  for  any  ooncluding  remarks. 

Mr.  JotiA:  I  have  no  further  observations  to  make,  but  desire  to  thank 
Col.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Hammond  for  their  kind  remarks,  and  the  audience 
tor  their  kind  expression  in  tbe  reception  of  the  paper. 

Chairmar  LntB;  I  am  sure  we  can  all  felicitate  ourselves  with  having 
such  a  classic  on  the  subject  presented  in  our  section.  We  will  now  listen 
to  a  paper  on  "  Distributing  Systems  front  the  Standpoint  of  Theory  and 
Practice  "  l^  Mr.  Philip  Torchlo,  of  New  York.  As  this  is  a  long  and  e;c- 
baustive  paper,  which  will  require  Tcry  mature  thought  and  study  in  the 
consideration  of  the  tables,  and  the  line  of  investigation  and  deduction 
which  Mr.  Torchio  has  presented,  I  will  ask  him  if  he  will  kindly  abstract 
the  paper  as  far  as  practicable  without  in  any  w^  affecting  the  preaenta- 
tion  of  the  paper  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Torchio  prewnted  Us  papa. 
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POINT OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


BY  PHILIP  TORCHIO. 


SystemB  of  diBtribution  of  electrical  energy  are  dasaified  into 
direct  systems,  whicb  utilize  directly,  without  trauEformatioD,  the 
electricity  furnished  by  the  generating  station ;  and  indirect  systems, 
which  modify  the  intensity  and  potential  of  the  current  by  means 
of  secondary  apparatus,  such  as  transformers,  storage  batteries,  etc 

The  direct  systems  were  the  first  to  receive  commercial  applica- 
tion. They  have  been,  and  always  are,  adopted  where  the  electrical 
energy  generated  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  power  station.  The  Edison  system  of  distribution  was  the 
model  of  the  direct  systems.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  early  eigh- 
ties it  was,  however,  a  recognized  fact  that  on  account  of  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  transmisBion  to  great  distances  the  direct  systemB 
alone  could  not  give  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  eGonom- 
ical  generation  of  large  amounts  of  power  at  a  central  point  and 
economical  distribution  to  distributing  centers  covering  large  areas 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  station. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  were,  therefore,  to  generate  and 
transmit  power  at  high  potential  and  in  relatively  small  quantity 
of  current,  and  utilize  the  received  energy  at  low  potentials  in  large 
quantity  of  current  One  of  the  first  solutions  which  were  sng- 
gested  was  the  use  of  direct-current  high-tension  transmiBsion,  feed- 
ing in  series  a  number  of  electric  storage  batteries  distributed  at 
convenient  points  along  the  high-tension  circuit.  Each  storage 
battery  would,  independently,  supply  current  to  the  local  installa- 
tion lamps. 

The  limitations  of  this  system  were  soon  recognized,  and  its 
importance  was  lost  when  the  alternating-current  transformer  was 
brought  into  the  field. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  English  company — "The  National  Com- 
pany for  Distribution  of  Electricity  by  Sec<md«ry  Oenerator^, 
liimited  " —  for  the  first  public  demonstration  of  the  rational  soln- 
[S72] 
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tion  of  the  pr(J}lenL  The  National  Company,  ezploitia^  the  in- 
TeatioDB  of  MeBsre.  Ganlard  and  Gibbs,  shoved  in  1864,  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Turin  (Italy),  a  systeni  coneiBting  of  a  30-hp,  2000- 
Tolt,  50-cycl^  single-phaae  alternator,  feeding  a  single  wire 
transmlBsion  circuit  48  mileB  long,  having  connected  in  series  at 
different  points  along  it^  route  a  number  of  transformers  of  the 
Qanlard  and  Gibbs  type,  feeding  at  different  voltage  through  their 
secondaries  ft  variety  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps. 

Gaulard  and  Gibbs,  recognizing  as  important  that  an  alternat- 
ing-current transmitting  system  should  be  capable  of  transforming 
alternating  into  direct  current,  devised  a  high-efficiency  directs 
cnrrent  auto-commutating  machine,  which  was  schematically  a 
self-starting,  single-phase,  50-cycle,  rotary  converter.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Turin  Exhibition  of  1884,  Messrs.  Zipemowsky, 
Deri  and  Blathy  developed  the  parallel  type  of  transformer  for 
connection  in  multiple  arc,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Budapest 
Exhibition  of  1885. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  transformers 
at  the  Turin  Exhibition  attracted  the  widest  attention  among 
engineers,  and  opened  the  way  to  classical  laboratory  researches 
and  monumental  discoveries  in  the  iield  of  application,  which  laid 
the  foundation  to  all  fntnie  developments.  From  this  beginning 
it  became  apparent  to  the  best  engineers  what  was  the  line  to 
follow  in  the  development  of  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  dear  conception  of  the  problem  that 
these  engineers  had  at  the  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss 
to  quote  the  following  abstract  from  an  article  by  Prof.  G,  Colombo, 
published  in  La  Lumiire  Electrique,  of  Oct.  11,  1884: 

"  •  *  *.  The  first  impression  made  by  this  simple  description 
of  the  system  (the  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  system)  is  this;  At  pres- 
ent the  problem  of  distribution  for  electric  lighting  is,  we  will  not 
say  definitely  solved,  but  made  easy  in  a  large  measure  and  made 
applicable  to  limits  until  now  unattainable     •    *    •." 

Prof.  Colombo  then  compares  the  relative  coat  of  installation 
of  an  Edison  nndergronnd  system  of  distribution  with  an  alter- 
nating-current, house-to-house,  transformer  sj-stem,  and  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  two  si-stems  would  coat  approximately 
the  same.  He  also  discusses  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
Bj-etems  and  draws  the  following  conphisions: 

"  *  •  *.  We  are,  Ihercf ore,  broiight  to  this  dilemma :  The 
Kdison  system  of  distribution  cannot  be  supplied  except  within 
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the  limits  of  a  rather  small  radius;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ganlard 
and  Gibbs  system  does  not  present  the  some  advantages  that  the 
Edison  system  does,  not  beifig  as  well  adapted  for  distribution  of 
electric  light  under  the  same  conditions  that  water  and  gas  are 
distributed.  But  isn't  it  precisely  out  of  this  dilemma  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  solution  F  It  is  the  combination  of  the  two 
systems  which  offers  this.  How  shall  we  then  proceed  to  make  an 
installation  for  electric  lighting  in  an  entire  city  F  Ton  may  sup- 
pose, if  you  please,  that  there  is  available  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  or  even  at  quite  a  distance,  a  waterfall  or  other  motive  power, 
but  this  will  not  essentially  alter  the  principle  of  what  I  propc^e. 
If  we  had  to  undertake  the  installation  with  the  Edison  systmt 
alone,  we  should  be  compelled  to  abandoD  any  transmission  from 
the  outside.  We  would  divide  the  city  into  districts  of  limited 
area  and  install  at  the  center  of  each  a  central  staticm  for  the 
production  of  the  current  This  layout  would  be  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive as  K^ards  first  cost  of  installation  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  central  stations,  and  would  not  evHi  be  possible  in  every 
case,  because  it  is  not  alwa>-s  easy  to  find  a  large  building  within 
the  quarters  densely  populated;  and  furthermore,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  central  station  is  slwaj-s  the  subject  of  complaints  and 
controversies.  On  the  contrary,  the  enterprise  becomes  possible 
and  probably  less  expensive  by  establishing  a  single  central  station 
outside  of  the  city,  should  motive  power  be  available  at  this  place. 
I'rom  this  central  station  would  extend  a  transmission  lice  at  very 
high  pressure,  according  to  the  Gaulard  and  Qibbs  system,  which 
would  carry  at  a  small  cost  tbe  current  to  the  center  of  the  differ- 
ent districts,  where  it  would  be  trnnsformed  by  means  of  secondary 
generators  into  a  current  of  low  potential,  as  required  by  the  lamps 
for  parallel  distribution,  the  only  system  of  distribution  practi- 
cably possible.  This  current  would  then  be  distributed  within  the 
district  by  means  of  an  Edison  distribution,  two-wire  or  even 
three-wire,  according  to  the  more  economical  system  which  is  at 
present  adopted  extensively  in  America  by  the  central  electric-light 
stations.  This  would  Ih;  the  most  ideal  solution,  because  it  would 
utilize  the  properties  and  advanlafres  of  the  two  Bystems,  combinin|f 
their  respective  good  points  without  one  system  interfering  with 
the  other.  This  would  then  be  the  radical  solution  of  the  problon 
of  house-to-house  distribution  of  electric  light  and,  when  tiie  case, 
of  the  utilization  of  natural  forces  for  the  lighting  on  a  large 
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Gcak.  But  is  this  BolutioQ  poeeible  at  present?  I  could  not  answer 
the  question.  In  the  Qaulard  and  Qibbs  syetein,  as  actually  ez- 
liibited  at  Turin,  there  is  more  progress  to  be  made,  modifications 
to  be  introduced  and  difSculties  t«  conquer.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  find  out  if  and  how  we  can  build  large  dynamos  for  furiiisiiing 
current  of  intensity  sufficient  for  feeding  a  whole  district,  or  part 
of  a  district,  if  there  will  not  be  obstacles  to  the  use  of  such  liigli 
potentials;  becauise  we  shall  necessarily  be  compelled  for  making 
such  application  to  use  very  much  higher  voltages  than  the  200!) 
volts  of  the  Turin  generator.  Along  similar  lines  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  difficulties  to  be  solved  from  the  point  of  view  of  iufclulln- 
tion  and  operation  of  a  single  central  station  for  the  production 
of  the  current;  and  finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  question  of  the 
losses  due  to  the  transmission  and  transformation  of  the  primary 
current,  for  the  infiuenoe  that  these  losses  would  have  either  upon 
the  cost  of  first  installation,  or  upon  the  cost  of  operation,  (■gpi'cially 
in  the  case  where  steam  engines  are  used.  But  these  arc  in  my 
opinion  questions  of  secondary  importance,  and  one  can  hope  that 
in  time  the  genius  of  the  men  who  have  had  the  first  conccjitinu  of 
these  systems  of  distribution  will  arrive  at  a  solution  of  these 
questions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all  the  exigencies  of 
practice." 

Since  this  clear  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of 
transmisaion  and  distribution  was  made  in  1884,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  applications  of  eloetricity,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  no  essential  features  have  the  systems  as  developed  departed 
from  the  general  lines  conceived  at  that  time. 

There  have  been  and  there  still  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
more  or  less  important  details,  but  the  general  idea  set  forth  in 
the  above  lines,  of  a  single  generating  station  transmitting  high- 
tension  current  to  centers  of  distribution,  which  is  then  transformed 
to  lower  potentials  for  supplying  the  translating  devices,  has  been 
the  keynote  of  all  the  later  developments.  The  problem  of  distribu- 
tion is  at  present  narrowed  down  to  the  consideration  of  engineer- 
ing and  commercial  features,  which  must  now  guide  the  engineer. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  solve  is,  how  shall  we  distribute  th<' 
low-potential  current  to  the  translating  devices?  We  arc  thus 
brought  to  face  the  selection  of  a  system  which  will  give  the  mosl 
satisfactory  result,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  to  select  between 
overhead  lines  or  underground  distribution,  direct-current  system 
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or  alternatiDg  current,  aod  whether  siBgle-phaae  or  polTphaae  8j»- 
tcms,  and  of  two,  three,  four  or  five-wLre  dietiibation,  the  «)ee- 
don  of  the  suitable  voltage  for  translatdng  devices  and  a  number 
of  other  eimilar  questions. 

Not  by  defining  an;  of  these  features  we  a£Eect  the  whole  eyatem 
and  give  a  characteristic  stamp  to  practically  every  piece  of  ap- 
paratus required  for  the  generation,  distribution  and  utilization  of 
electric  current.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  on  account  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  the  aysteniB  of  distribntion  cannot 
be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  theory  alone.  We  can,  with  the 
aid  of  mathematics  and  physics,  analyze  special  features  of  any 
one  system,  but  when  ve  want  to  make  the  applications  we  must 
always  bring  to  bear  all  the  commercial  and  practical  considerations 
which  are  also  factors  of  the  problmis  and  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  formulas. 

To  study  intelligently  any  one  problem  one  most  have  before 
him  the  most  salient  conditions  to  be  met.  Among  these  char- 
acteristic conditions  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  amount  and  character  of  bvxiness,  whether  in  a  large 
city  with  an  installation  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps  and  motors 
mostly  operated  at  vuiable  speed,  or  in  a  small  city  with  incan- 
descent and  arc  lamps  and  motors  mostly  operated  at  constant 
speed,  or  whether  in  a  factoiy  plant  having  a  great  number  of 
variable-speed  motors,  or  in  a  cotton  mill  having  only  motors  re- 
quiring absolutely  constant  speed. 

The  relative  percentages  of  the  different  classes  of  businesses 
and  other  matters  of  relative  importance  will  very  often  point  to 
the  selection  of  a  particiflar  Bystem  of  distribution, 

(2)  The  local  field  of  development. —  A  survey  of  the  existing 
installations  and  of  the  character  of  competition  to  be  met  will 
also  be  of  paramount  importance  in  the  development  of  a  central- 
station  business.  If,  for  instance,  a  company  expects  to  connect 
to  its  system  a  number  of  customers  already  supplied  with  current 
by  local  plants,  it  would  be  of  importance  to  select  a  system  that 
would  fit  the  conditions  of  these  installations. 

(3)  The  density  of  distrQ)ution  is  a  factor  of  great  importance 
and,  in  fact,  sometimes  it  alone  determines  the  selection  of  the 
system  independently  of  other  considerations. 

(4)  The  local  conditions  of  cost  of  real  estate  for  mb-ttationa 
required  by  certain  systems  or  the  value  ot  servitude  of  raited 
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spaces  in  private  building*  required  by  other  syBtems  will  be  a 
special  feature  to  be  considered  for  each  locality. 

(5)  The  fire  hazards  from  electric  service  are  subject  to  more  or 
less  stringent  regulations,  especially  for  tbe  installation  of  high- 
tension  transforming  apparatus,  and  also  tbe  customer's  wiring 
and  applicanoes,  which  will  necessarily  influence  the  selection  of  the 
system  to  be  adopted.  Municipal  regulations  also  prescribe  in  some 
cases  that  distributing  lines  should  be  put  underground  rather  than 
overhead,  and  also  regulate  the  maximum  voltage  to  be  adopted  in 
streets  and  in  buildings. 

(6)  Patents  and  questions  of  policy  do  not  always  permit  a  free 
hand  in  the  purchase  of  station  apparatus  as  well  as  supplies,  and 
these  considerations  must  be  given  due  weight  in  the  selection  of 
a  system. 

(7)  The  cost  of  capital  for  these  enterprises  varies  in  different 
localities  and  largely  influences  the  ultimate  results. 

(8)  The  cost  of  station  supplies,  ae  for  instance,  coal  and  water, 
as  well  as  labor,  are  of  paramount  significance  in  shaping  the  lines 
to  follow. 

General  considerations  of  tbe  above  character  are  usually  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  main  features  of  the  system  to  be  selected; 
or  at  least  they  will  shape  the  problem  within  well-defined  limits, 
which  will  point  to  only  a  few  alternative  solutions  which  can 
then  be  treated  on  their  respective  merits. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  different  systems  in  order  to  arrive  at  general 
conclusions  which  could  then  be  applied  to  any  individual  case. 
There  are,  however,  general  features  that  any  system  must  possess, 
and  among  them  the  most  important  are  the  following: 

(a)  An  ideal  system  should  be  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  It 
should  not  require  any  complication  whatever  at  the  customer's 
premises,  and  it  should  be  safe  and  entirely  devoid  of  danger  to 
life.  Simplicity  in  the  distributing  lines  is  essential  for  eatisfaetory 
operation  and  maintenance.  Simplicity  at  distributing  stations  is 
&lso  highly  desirable,  though  not  as  essential  as  in  the  other  two 
cases. 

(b)  A  distributing  system  should  be  as  uniform  and  ffei:ib1e  as 
it  can  be  made.  A  growing  system  will  require  a  certain  flexibility 
for  meeting  new  requirements  without  discarding  the  greater  part 
of  the  ori^nal  apparatus.    Uniformity  of  size  and  standardization 
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in  different  parte  of  the  equipment  wilt  aaaiat  this  eToIution.  This 
applies  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  from  generator  to  translating 
devices. 

(c)  A  system  must  be  as  economical  as  possible  to  install  and  to 
operate,  at  the  same  time  fnlfiUing  the  requirements  it  has  to  meet. 

(d)  A  system  must  be  reliable.  Local  conditions  will  require 
the  adoption  of  different  standards.  The  importance  of  a  high 
factor  of  safely  will  grow  with  the  importance  and  size  of  the  plant 
In  g^eral,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that,  for  instance,  in  a  large 
city  the  lighting  of  a  hotel,  theater,  public  building  or  even  a 
private  residence  is  very  often  of  primary  importance  according  to 
the  use  made  of  the  service,  but  only  of  secondary  importance  as 
to  tiie  cost  of  maintenance;  and  continuity  of  service  must  not, 
therefore,  be  handicapped  unless  very  material  advantages  are  to 
be  derived  from  a  system  less  reliable  in  operation.  In  other  cases 
the  value  of  a  high  factor  of  safety  is  more  largely  subordinated  to 
the  cost  at  which  this  reliability  is  obtained. 

We  may  now  see  bow  the  different  systems  commonly  used  in 
practice  comply  with  these  general  requirements. 

For  convenience  we  may  subdivide  the  systems  into  overhead 
and  underground,  the  distinction  being  more  adapted  to  differen- 
tiate requirements  of  service  than  essential  differences  of  method. 

Outside  of  local  installations  for  factories  or  other  plants  for 
special  local  purposes,  we  may  broadly  state  that  overhead  sptems 
are  applicable  where  the  territory  covered  is  scattered  or  the  demand 
for  current  is  light.  TJnderground  systeraB  instead  are  only  appli> 
cable  to  territories  densely  built  up  with  heavy  demand  for  current. 

In  the  case  of  overhead  distribution  for  lighting  in  scattered 
districts,  single-phase  distribution  is  usually  preferable;  two  or 
three-phase  generator  can  be  used  at  the  station,  and  the  additional 
power  wires  required  for  any  motor  installation  above  10  or  15 
horse-power  can  easily  be  strung  on  the  existing  pole  lines  without 
heavy  extra  cost.  The  problem  does  not  present  great  difficulties, 
and  the  engineer  is  governed  by  common  practice. 

In  the  case  of  underground  distribution  in  heavily  loaded  dis- 
tricts, one  usually  finds  an  existing  system  already  fully  developed, 
and  the  extension  of  that  system  is  usually  a  foregone  conclusion. 

There  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
cases,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  it  would  pay  to  put  an 
cverhead  line  underground.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  when 
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a  Bystem  has  reached  a  density  of  about  1000-kw  demand  per  square 
mile,  the  extra  cost  of  an  imdergrouiid  Bystem  is  no  longer  prohibi- 
tive, and  the  standard  of  the  service  would  be  materially  enhanced. 
There  are  now  in  America  a  number  of  such  overhead  systems, 
which  have  grown  to  large  proportions  and  which  will  gradually 
bo  put  underground  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  in  these  cases  particularly  that  the  engineer  will  be  called 
upon  to  select  a  system  which  will  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  it 
ia  precisely  in  these  instances  that  one  is  liable  to  find  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  engineers.  As  this  is  an  important  subject 
of  live  interest,  I  shall  take  a  practical  case  upon  which  to  fix  the 
ideas  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of  distribution. 

Let  us  assume  a  concrete  case  of  a  medium-sized  city,  covering  a 
territory  of  say  10  square  miles,  and  having  at  present  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  service : 

Series  city  lighting,  750-kw  max.,  series  direct  current. 

Multiple  incandescent  and 

arc  lighting,  .   1500-kw  max.,  alt.  cur.,  single-phase. 

Power  service,  750-kw  max.,  500-volt  direct  current. 

Total,  3000-kw  max. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  station  output,  the  business  section  of 

the  city  covering,  say,  one-half  a  square  mile,  would  take  about  the 

following  percentages: 

City  lighting,  lOji!—        75  kw 

Incand^oent,  75;( —     1125  kw 

Power,  eO-i—      600  kw 

Total,  1800  kw. 

The  existing  customer  installatiDus  in  this  district  would  consist 
say  of  150  series  arcs,  40,000  equivalent  16-cp  incandescent  lamps, 
100  multiple  arcs,  and  1800  horse-power  of  motors.  It  is  proposed 
to  put  this  section  of  business  underground.  We  shall  assume  that 
the  location  of  the  generating  station  is  fixed  by  existing  conditions, 
and  that  the  alternating-current  generators  are  wound  two-phase, 
€0  cycles.  For  a  first  case  we  shall  assume  that  the  station  is 
5000  ft.  distant  from  the  center  of  the  underground  section.  Let 
us  then  consider  the  aystems  that  could  be  applied  to  the  under- 
ground territory  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  system  that  sliall  be 
simple,  flexible,  economiciil  and  relvAle. 
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For  the  eake  of  Bimplicily  of  generation  and  diBtribotioD,  we 
should  adopt,  if  possible,  a  system  having  a  common  sonrce  of 
supply  for  all  services,  and  a  common  set  of  distributing  mains 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  water  and  gas.  For  the  sake  of 
flexibility,  the  network  of  mains  should  be  a  meshed  system,  making 
a  solid  network  of  cable  mains  all  of  one  or  two  standard  sizes,  so 
that  extensions  can  be  made  without  replacing  any  of  the  cable 
previously  laid.  To  be  economical,  the  system  shonld  require  low 
fixed  charges  for  interest  and  depreciation,  have  a  high  efficiracy 
at  maximum  load  and  a  good  all-day  efficiency.  To  be  reliable  any 
part  of  the  distribution  should  be  free  from  interruption  of  current 
on  account  of  troubles  at  the  generating  end  or  at  the  transmitting 
and  transfonning  apparatus.  In  this  country  it  is  customary  to 
insure  against  any  conceivable  kind  of  losses  and  to  consider  too 
lightly  the  obvious  safeguards  against  the  failure  of  the  light  and 
power  supply  that  moves  the  wheeb  of  trade  of  the  business  section 
of  an  important  commercial  center,  would  be  an  unpardonable 
mistake  of  serious  commercial  detriment  to  the  supply  company. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  almost  absolute  guarantee  of  reliability  of 
eervioe  would  be  invaluable  to  the  successful  exploitation  of  the 
product  The  remarkable  success  achieved  by  almost  all  Edison 
companies,  with  their  splendid  records  of  continuous  uninterrupted 
service,  gives  an  inkling  of  the  great  importance  of  some  of  the 
purely  practical  considerations  not  taken  account  of  by  theory. 

Besides  these  general  qualiflcations  the  system  should  have  all 
those  points  of  superiority  that  would  make  the  service  best  adapted 
to  the  utilization  of  the  current  by  present  and  prospective  cus- 
tomers. 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  of  these  requirements  could  be  fully 
met  by  any  one  specific  system.  We  shall  have,  therefore,  to  onder- 
tike  several  tentative  solutions  and  then  discuss  the  different  re- 
sults each  on  its  own  merits. 

The  first  solution  that  suggests  itself  is  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  system  readjusted  for  underground  conditions.  The  500- 
volt  power  service  and  the  series  city  lighting  could  be  readily 
adjusted  for  underground  operation.  The  stendard  American  type 
of  ffubway  constniction  with  its  great  flexibility  would  not  present 
any  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  work.  For  the  incandescent 
lighting  we  would  have  to  build  a  system  of  duets  for  drawing  in 
a  number  of  single-phase  circuits,  feeding  one  or  several  tnns- 
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fonnera  at  tlie  centera  of  Bmall  diBtricta,  each  covered  by  an  in- 
dependent small  network  of  three-wire  low-tension  mains  (Fig.  1). 
The  transformer  would  have  to  be  inetalled  either  in  manholes 
ijnder  the  street  surface  or  in  kiosks  in  the  street  or  in  the  cellars 
of  private  customerB.  Anj  one  of  these  locations  is  more  or  less 
objectionable.  The  manhole  location  requires  perfect  sewerage  con- 
ditions, and  also  requires  for  reliability  of  operation  that  each 


(Fia.  1.  Fia.  2. 

transforms  be  fed  by  a  separate  feeder,  thereby  eliminating  the 
primary  fuses  which  are  unreliable  in  a  manhole,  and  also  in  some 
cases  making  possible  the  use  of  transformers  of  low  iron  and 
high  copper  loss,  and  regulated  by  individual  regulators  for  each 
f<:eder.  Tr&nsformer-hoases  or  kiosks  on  business  streets  are  seldom 
practicable,  but  would  be  fairly  satisfactory  in  operation.  When 
insurance  regulations  allow  it  and  convenient  leases  for  long 
periods  can  be  arranged,  the  private  building  location  is  preferable. 
Transformers  in  this  case  should  be  installed  in  suitable  enclosures, 
these  enclosures  being  accessible  by  a  locked  door  preferably- openiDg 
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aa  the  street,  or  in  any  event  always  accessible  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  The  dependence  upon  a  number  of  private  owners 
is,  however,  somewhat  of  a  drawback  in  moat  instanoes  where  this 
system  is  in  nee  in  this  country. 

Let  us  assume  to  have  settled  upon  a  definite  location  aa  found 
best  suitable  for  the  conditions.  In  the  case  of  manhole  trans- 
formers for  commercial  and  technical  reasona,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous not  to  make  the  transformers  and  districts  too  small 
and  for  safety  not  too  large.  We  can  then  decide  upon  eay  12 
100-kw  transformers,  supplying  13  independent  diatricta.  For 
emergency  conditions  we  shall  provide  suitable  switches  for  tying 
t(-gether  neighboring  districts,  thereby  making  it  feasible  for  the 
trouble  man  to  give  temporary  relief  to  a  district  which  through 
the  failure  of  its  primary  feeder  or  transformer  has  been  put  out 
of  service. 

In  the  case  of  transformers  in  kiosks  or  private  buildings,  we 
may  safely  use  secondary  fuses  with  the  transformers  and  connect 
several  of  them  so  as  to  feed  into  a  large  meshed  network  of  mains. 
We  may,  for  instance,  divide  the  whole  underground  section  into 
two  districts  designed  to  subdivide  the  load  approximately  equally 
between  the  two  phases  of  the  generators,  and  in  each  district  have 
six  primary  feeders,  with  100-kw  transfonners,  as  before,  the  only 
difference  being  that  tlie  secondaries  of  each  six  transformers 
would  be  connected  in  a  meshed  network  of  mains,  each  transformer 
being  protected  by  secondary  fuses  or  by  circuit  breakers  in  case  of 
large  transformers. 
'  By  using  different  criteria  in  design  and  adopting  good  regulat- 
ing transformers,  we  may  arrange  the  primary  feeders  for  the  two 
districts  last  mentioned  in  a  different  manner.  We  may  use  two 
single  large  feeders  connecting  all  six  transformers  in  multiple 
for  each  district  {Fig.  2),  This  arrangement  requires  primary 
fuses  for  each  transformer  and  independent  secondaries  for  each 
transformer  district.  To  mesh  into  a  network  also  the  secondary 
mains  of  the  six  districts,  thereby  forming  a  meshed  primary  and 
meshed  secondary,  distribution  would  be  unsafe  owing  to  the  dtflS- 
culty  of  properly  subdividing  the  loads  among  the  different  trans- 
formers; this  is,  however,  done  in  some  cases  and  with  proper  pro- 
tective devices  and  careful  study  of  the  layout  the  system  might  be 
made  operative.  It  is  understood  that  with  this  system  the  regu- 
Icition  of  all  sir  transformers  being  done  at  the  station  upcm  a 
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eingle  feeder,  thie  mnst  be  designed  for  a  small  maxiiniim  drop 
not  to  exceed,  say,  %  per  cent,  otherwiae  poor  regulation  will  result. 
The  alUday  efficiency  of  the  eyBtem  ia,  however,  lower  than  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  feeders  for  each  transformer;  it  is,  therefore, 
better  adapted  to  plants  where  energy  is  cheap,  as  In  water-power 
plants. 

The  solution  of  our  problem  along  the  above  lines  would  not  give 
us  the  desired  unification  of  the  generating  station ;  the  subdivision 
of  the  underground  system  into  small  districts  would  not  give  us 
the  advantages  of  a  meshed  network,  thereby  reducing  to  some 
extent  its  flexibility  and  largely  the  reliability  of  service  of  any  one 
district.  In  fact  this  continuity  is  dependent  exclusively  upon  the 
year  in  and  year  out  absolute  freedom  from  failuies  and  break- 
downs of  any  part  of  the  long  cable  feeder  and  transformer  supply- 
ing the  network  of  mains  in  the  district. 

As  to  economy,  one  can  see  without  making  calculations  that 
the  three  independent  systems  of  generation  and  distribution  of 
current  for  the  three  separate  classes  of  service  cannot  lead  to 
maximum  economy  of  investment  and  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  unification  of  generating  apparatus  can  readily  be  decided 
upon  from  the  considerations  of  respective  percentages  of  power 
required  for  different  services.  As  50  per  cent  of  the  total  out- 
put is  for  alternating  60-cycIe  lighting,  85  per  cent  for  direct- 
current  series  arc  lighting  and  25  per  cent  for  500-volt  power, 
and  as  the  alternating  current  60-cyele  service  for  the  overhead 
distribution  is  a  necessity,  the  selection  of  alternating-current 
60-cycIe  generation  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  series  direct- 
current  service  could,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  economically 
transformed  into  a  series  alternating-current  system  with  con- 
stant current  transformers;  or  if  preferable,  the  direct-current 
arc  machines  could  be  operated  by  alternating-current  motors, 
the  selection  depending  upon  consideration  of  local  requirements. 
Whatever  developments  in  the  art  of  arc  lighting  may  follow  the 
investigations  and  experiments  that  are  now  being  made,  they  will 
not  be  in  the  way  of  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  alternating  cur- 
rent The  500-volt  power  generation  could  be  obtained  from  motor- 
generator  sets,  the  motors  being  operated  from  the  60-cycle  alternat- 
ing-current supply.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  existing  500'volt 
generating  units  are  reasonably  eiGcient,  that  it  would  pay  to  dis- 
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card  them  and  add  the  inTestment  of  new  motor-genentor  eets.  In 
many  cases,  we  may,  therefore,  have  to  abandon  the  idea  of  unifica- 
tion of  generating  apparatus  and  poesibly  only  add  acme  syn- 
chronous motor-generator  sets  that  would  tie  together  the  two  eys- 
temg  and  eerre  as  reserve,  and  also  for  ehutting  down  the  system 
at  light  loads. 

We  would,  therefore,  have  a  composite  station  with  75  per 
cent  in  alternating-current  generating  capacity  and  25  per  cent 
500-voIt  direct-current  generating  capacity.  Any  further  step 
toward  unification  of  the  system  will  depend  entirely  upon  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  unification  of  the  distribnting  system  in 
the  underground  district  representing  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
light-and-power  service.  We  may  neglect  the  question  of  the  city 
series  arc  in  this  district,  as  most  probably  the  series  alternating- 
current  system  would  do  for  the  case  or  multiple  ares  fed  from  the 
lighting  mains  coald  easily  be  adopted,  if  found  convenient  The 
serious  question  to  face  is  the  supply  of  current  to  motors.  If 
single-phase  alternating-current  motors  could  be  made  to  operate 
undei  the  same  "conditions  that  direct-current  motors  are  operated, 
there  is  no  question  that  even  at  the  large  sacrifice  of  replacing 
with  new  alternating-current  motors,  the  1800  horse-power  of  cus- 
tomers' motors,  it  would  pay  in  the  end  to  do  it,  as  we  would  save  the 
duplication  of  separate  mains  for  light  and  for  power  and  we  would 
be  in  the  position  of  securing  the  advautages  of  unification  of  sta- 
tion apparatus  and  more  economical  operation.  At  present  single- 
phase  alternating-current  motors  cannot  meet  these  requirements 
and,  as  the  several  attempts  to  develop  a  commercially  satisfactoij 
single-phase  motor  have  been  only  partially  successful,  we  may 
exclude  it  from  consideration.  The  promises  held  forth  in  the  field 
of  single-phase  railway  motors  may  eventually  bring  the  long-wanted 
solution,  but  at  present,  while  there  are  undoubtedly  many  cases 
where  single-phase  motors  could  and  should  be  used,  we  still  shall 
have  to  operate  the  BOO-voIt  power  circuit  for  a  number  of  cases 
where  the  present  single-phase  motors  are  not  applicable.  Therefore, 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  in  favor  of  a  composite  alternating 
current  and  500-volt  direct-current  generating  station  and  duplicate 
system  of  distributing  feeders  and  mains  for  light  and  for  power. 
This  conclusion  seems  hardly  logical,  but  there  are  open  only  two 
other  alternatives,  which  are  hereafter  discussed. 

The  first  alternative  is  the  adoption  of  polyphase-current  distri* 
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bntioQ  for  the  Trnderground  district  as  used  for  the  overhead  district. 
The  second  is  the  distribntioii  of  direct  current  through  an  under- 
giound  Edison  three-wire  system.  Before  comparing  these  two 
syetems,  we  must  make  a  statement  of  fact  that  as  far  as  the  electric 
service  requirements  in  the  business  section  of  a  city  are  con- 
cerned, the  direct-current  systems  have  no  drawbacks  to  contend 
with  in  the  unlimited  variety  of  their  applications,  while  the  alter- 
nating-current syateme,  without  any  advantages  in  efficiency,  are,  in 
many  cases,  handicapped  by  limitations  in  their  adaptabilities  to 
meet  important  uses,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  variable  apeed 
motors  for  elevators  and  hoists  and  the  direct  charging  of  storage 
batteries.  The  greater  adaptability  of  direct-current  motors  in 
city  work  is,  in  the  case  of  low-speed  motors,  usually  accompanied 
by  lower  first  cost  and  higher  efficiency  of  operation.  Another  con- 
eideratiou  is  the  presence  in  a  business  section  of  quite  a  number 
of  private  plants,  all  operating  direct-current  generators  and  trans- 
lating devices.  Central  station  break-down  connections  for  these 
prospective  customers  become  impossible  with  alternating-current 
systems  of  distribution,  and  their  limitations  in  adaptability  to 
specific  services  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  readapting  the 
existing  installations  of  motors  and  arc  lamps  make  the  eventual 
full  central  station  service  to  these  customers  very  difficult  to 
secure,  without  making  local  installations  of  direct-current  con- 
verting apparatus  to  be  operated  continuously.  A  few  large  installa- 
tions of  this  kind  would  weigh  a  good  deal  in  the  final  results. 
Eetuming  now  to  the  study  of  the  application  of  polyphase  anil 
direct-current  systems,  we  shall  take  up  first  the  polyphase  system. 
Having  at  the  generating  station  two-phase  generators,  we  shall 
Iny  out  an  underground  two-phase  syatcm.  By  rewinding  the  gen- 
erators it  may  be  feasible  to  use  three-phase  distribution  if  we  shall 
find  it  preferable.  The  two-phase  distribution  could  be  accom- 
plished according  to  several  plana.  One  plan  would  be  to  adopt  the 
aingle-phase  distribution  for  light  by  districts,  as  in  the  previou.s 
ease,  and  parallel  the  system  with  primary  feeders,  transformers  and 
a  two-wire  network  of  220-volt  mains  of  opposite  phase  for  power 
(Fig.  3).  The  primary  feeders  could  be  two  duplex  cables  or  one 
three-conductor  cable,  using  the  third  wire  for  the  power  circuit, 
regulators  being  mounted  only  on  the  lighting  circuit.  This  system 
would  not  be  less  complicated  than  the  previous  system  with  500-volt 
direct-current  mains,  its  only  advantage  being  the  unification  of 
generating  apparatus  at  the  station. 
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A  two-phase  three-wire  meshed  primarr  and  a  three-wire  meahed- 
network  of  llO-volt  maina  could  supply  light  and  power  to  the 
whole  district  (Fig.  4).  It  is  an  unbalanced  ajBtem  even  at  equal 
distribution  of  loads  among  phases ;  it  requires  a  large  amount  of 
copper  for  mains,  on  account  of  the  low  voltage ;  the  qietering  of 
current  at  cuatomers'  premises  requires  polyphase  meters  or  two 
single-phase  meters  for  each  class  of  service;  the  neutral  of^he 
three-vrire  wiring  in  buildings  must  be  of  larger  cross-section  than 
the  outside  wires,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  existing  installa- 
tiona.    On  account  of  all  these  drawbacks,  this  system  may  be  dis- 
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carded  for  our  case.  By  using  a  five-wire  meshed  network  of  220- 
'  Tolt  mains,  the  total  amonnt  of  copper  for  mains  could  be  reduced, 
bnt  it  would  add  complications  of  wiring  without  correeponding 
advantages. 

A  duplicate  three-wire  single-phase  system  along  the  lines  first 
described  would  have  the  advantage  of  good  regulation  with  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  copper,  but  the  six  cable  wires  would  be 
cumbersome  and  costly.    By  omitting  the  neutral  wire  and  deliver- 
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.  ing  SSO-volt  curreDt  for  each  phase  the  last  Bystem  could  be  lednced 
to  four  wires,  which  would  be  an  advantage  if  320-rolt  incandescent 
lamps  were  as  efficient  and  230-volt  arc  lamps  as  satisfactory  as  llO- 
Tolt  lamps.  In  the  Tratuactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  1901,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  861-^69,  the  writer  demon- 
strated that  for  conditions  similar  to  the  ones  under  consideration, 
it  would  not  be  economical  to  use  220-Tolt  lamps.  The  tendency 
upward  due  to  the  advantages  of  high  voltages  in  the  case  of  the 
Nernst  lamps  is  now  offset  by  the  tendenc}'  to  lower  voltages  in  the 
osmium  lamps.  We  have,  therefore,  to  discard  the  eyetem  as  unsuit- 
able for  our  conditions.  We  could,  however,  install  at  each  cus- 
tomer's premises  a  balancing  2  x  110-volt  transformer,  which  would 
permit  us  to  use  the  two-wire  220-Tolt  mains  and  the  more  efficient 
110-volt  lamps  (Fig.  5).  In  most  of  the  cases  this  arrange- 
ment would  work  well,  but  in  a  dense  district  such  as  we  have  under 
consideration,  the  first  cost  of  these  balancing  transformers,  to- 
gether with  their  losses  would  undoubtedly  make  the  system  as 
expensive  as  the  neutral  main  wires  which  they  replace.  This 
system  is,  however,  the  best  that  can  be  made  out  from  a  two-phase 
distribution,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  give  to  it  further  consideration 
in  our  final  selection.  . 

If  we  adopt  three-phase  generators  we  can  select  between  a  three- 
wire  or  a  four-wire  system  for  the  primary  feeders  and  several  com- 
binations of  secondary  mains.  The  straight  three-wire  primary 
would  perhaps  always  be  preferable;  we  would  then  use  three-phase 
or  two-phase  T-connected  transformers  and  make  the  combinations 
desired  on  the  secondaries.  We  can  then  distribute  through  a  three- 
wire  network  of  110-volt  mains,  but  its  cost  would  be  high.  We  can 
distribute  through  a  six-wire  network  of  2  x  llO-volt  mains  but  the 
six-cable  mains  would  be  cumbersome  and  expensive.  We  can  dis- 
tribute through  a  three-wire  network  of  220-volt  mains,  but  it 
would  not  be  economical  on  account  of  the  low  efficiency  of  220-voU 
lamps.  By  the  use  of  the  balancing  tranaformers  (Fig.  6),  we 
would  obtain  the  best  workable  three-phase  three-wire  system,  which 
we  shall  consider  later. 

By  dividing  the  underground  territory  into  three  equal  districts, 
and  operating  three-phase  generators,  one  can  lay  out  some  system 
by  which  light  is  delivered  single-phase  by  a  three-wire  network  of 
mains  for  each  district,  and  power  from  an  additional  two-wire 
cable  main.    This  system,  which  works  very  well  for  overhead  condi- 
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tions,  would  be  expensive  and  undesirable. for  nnderground  con- 
ditions. 

From  this  review  of  the  altemating-cnrrent  systems  with  dis- 
tributed transformers,  we  have  found  that  the  following  aystcms  ara 
more  or  leas  desirable^  but  all  of  them  f  ossible  for  our  conditions. 


Care  A.  Single-phase  distribution  for  light,  500  volts  for  power 
separate  (Fig.  1). 
(1)  Twelve  independent  two-wire  primary  feeders,  equally 
divided  between  the  two  phases,  each  one  feeding  a 
separate  secondary  district,  consisting  of  a  single- 
phase  transformer  supplying  a  three-wire,  2x110- 
network  of  mains. 
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(2)  Same  as  (^),  bat  with  each  group  of  the  same  phase  ot 

secondary-district  mains  connected  in  two  ta^ 
meshed  secondaiy  networks. 

(3)  Same  as  (1)  but  with  only  two  single-phase,  two-wiie 

primary  circuits,  one  for  each  pbas^  meshed  pri- 
maries (Fig.  2). 
G^  B.  Two-phase  distribution  for  light  and  power. 

(4)  Twelve  independent  three-wire  primary  feeders,  each 

one  feeding  a  separate  secondary  district  consisting  of 
a  set  of  two-phase  transformers,  supplying  a  three- 
wire  2 1  llO-volt  network  of  mains,  and  a  two-wire 
220-voIt  network,  the  latter  being  osed  for  motors 
only  (Fig.  3). 

(5)  Same  as  (4),  but  with  two  halves  of  the  district  mains 

connected  in  two  solid  secondary  meshed  networks. 

(6)  Same  as  (4),  but  with  only  two  sets  of  two-phase  pri- 

mary circuits,  meshed  primaries  (Fig.  4). 

(7)  Twelve,  or  less,  two-phase  primary  circuits  and  sets  of 

two-phase  transformers  with  twelve,  or  less,  districts, 
covered  by  duplicate  two-wiie  220-volt  single-phase 
network  of  mains,  with  balancing  transformers  at 
customers'  premises  for  lighting,  the  lighting  of  each 
customer  being  from  one  of  the  single-phase  circuits, 
the  balancing  of  phases  being  accomplished  by  distrib- 
uting evenly  the  customers'  connections  between  tho 
two  phases  (Fig.  5). 

(8)  Same  as  (7),  but  with  the  mains  of  all  districts  con- 

nected in  a  solid  meshed  secondary  network. 

(9)  Same  as    (7),  but  with  only  one  set  of  two-phase 

primary  circuits,  meshed  primaries  (Fig.  7). 
Case  C.  Three-phase  distribution  for  light  and  power. 

(10)  Twelve,  or  less,  three-wire  three-phase  primary  feed- 

ers, each  one  feeding  a  separate  secondary  district 
consisting  of  a  three-pha«s  transformer  supplying  a 
three-wire  220-Tolt  three-phase  network  of  mains 
with  balancing  transformers  at  customers'  premises 
for  lighting,  the  installations  of  any  importance  being 
wired  for  three  independent  tbree-wii«  circuits,  one 
for  each  phase  (Fig.  6). 

(11)  Same  as  (10),  but  with  the  mains  of  all  districts  con- 

nected in  a  solid  meshed  secondary  network. 
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{!%)  Same  as  (10),  but  with  only  one  set  of  three-phase  cir- 
*  cuitB,  meshed  primaries  (Fig.  8). 

As  an  alternative  to  any  of  the  above  systems  with  distributed 
tranafonnere,  ve  may  select  equivalent  secondary  networks  of  mains, 
fed  by  low-tension  feeders  from  a  single  sub-station,  at  which  are 
located  all  the  step-down  transformers.  As  we  have  already  noted 
the  practical  drawbacks  of  distributed  transformera  in  a  heavily- 
loaded  district,  it  is  important  to  give  the  case  of  a  sub-station 
thorough  consideration.  The  objections  to  the  distribution  of  larga 
amoonta  of  altematiog  current,  through  lead-covered  cables,  are  in 
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pTttcfdce  less  eerions  than  one  would  expect.  Care  most  be  taken 
in  the  substation  and  subways  to  eliminate  looping  of  phases  with 
iron  pipes  or  other  magnetic  materials,  but  the  diffictdtieB  would 
not  be  greater  than  io  all  other  wiring  for  altemating-current 
distribntion. 

For  our  iinderground  district,  we  could  apply  four  layouts  cor- 
responding to  (3),  (5),  (8)  and  (11),  which  we  shall  designate  re- 
spectively by  the  numbers  13,  14,  15  and  16. 
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(13)  With  a  aingle-phase  for  lighting  and  500-volt  direct 
current  for  power,  the  alternating-current  distribution 
from  aub-station  could  be  accomplished  by  dividii^ 
the  Bystein  into  two  equal  and  independent  sections, 
for  balancing  the  phases  of  the  two-phase  generators, 
and  feed  the  two  sections,  each  covered  by  a  meshed 
network  of  mains,  by  means  of  low-tension  feeders  in 
the  eame  manner  that  Edison  three-wire  eyetems  are 
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For  feeders  and  mains  the  Ediaon  tube^ 
would  fill  the  requirements  exceedingly  well,  though 
for  practical  reasons  cables  would  be  preferable.  In 
case  of  cables  the  feeders  should  be  of  multi-con- 
ductor type,  making  them  the  equivalent  of  an  Edison 
three-wire  tube;  the  mains  should  preferably  be  sin- 
gle-conductor cables.    The  regulation  of  each  feeder 
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ses 


could  probably  be  eflBciently  obtained  by  haviBg  the 
Becondaries  of  the  step-down  tranBformerfl  built  with 
A  neutral  tap  at  the  middle  and  a  10  per  cent  or  15 
per  cent  tap  on  each  end,  each  tap  being  connected  to 
correeponding  station  bueseB,  the  middle  bus  being 
for  the  neutral  of  the  feeders  and  the  two  seta  of 
outside  buBses  being  intended  for  connecting  of  an 
auto-transformer  regulator  mounted  on  each  outside 
leg  of  the  low  tension  feeder.  The  two  regulators 
Toald  give  perfect  regulation  for  drop  in  feeders  as 
well  as  for  unbalancing  of  the  two  sides  of  the  three- 
wire  system.  The  single-phase  two-wire  220-volt  dis- 
tribution with  balancing  transformers  at  customers' 
premises  would  save  the  neutral  wire  of  feeders  and 
mains;  a  balancing  transformer  at  the  end  of  each 
ieeder  would  save  the  neutral  feeder  wire.    In  the 
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case  of  s  two-wire  220-TOlt  distribution  with  balanc- 
ing transformers,  it  may  be  desirable  to  distribute 
the  two-phase  current,  single-phase,  from  a  single  set 
of  bosses  into  a  eingle  meshed  network  of  mains. 
This  conld  be  done  by  using  the  transformers  of 
special  design  and  of  somewhat  larger  capacity,  con- 
nected in  two-phase  relation  on  the  primaries  and  the 
two  secondaries  in  series  delivering  single-phase  cur- 
rent (Fig.  10).  The  secondary  winding  must  be 
specially  designed  for  avoiding  magnetic  unbalancing 
on  account  of  the  regulating  taps  on  one  end  of  each 
transfonner. 
ToL.  n  — 38 
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(11)  With  two  parallel  sets  of  low-tension  feeders  and  mains, 
one  Bingle-phaee  three-wire  for  lighting  and  power, 
and  one  alternating-ctirrent  two-wire  S30-Tolt  for 
power  only,  the  eystem  woold  require  similar  lajonts, 
as  just  described  for  the  single-phase  system  (13), 
with  the  addition  of  two-wire  circuit  feeders  and 
mains  for  which,  however,  no  legnlation  would  be  n- 
qnired  at  the  snb-fitation,  thereby  making  the  sab- 
station  connections  rather  simple  and  perhaps  also 
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poor  regulation  in  the  line  permissible.  With  this 
system  it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  the  under- 
ground districts  divided  into  two  equal  sections  oper- 
ated from  two  busses  (Fig.  11).  With  balancing 
transf ormers  at  the  end  of  lighting  feeders  or  at  cos- 
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tomeTs'  pTemisee,  the  neutral  wire  in  feeders,  or 
feeders  and  mains,  could  be  saved,  thereby  making  the 
distributing  system  four-wire  instead  of  fire-wire. 
(16)  By  connecting  lights  on  both  circuits  of  the  fonr-wire 
^tem  last  mentioned,  we  would  hare  independent 
wires,  two-phaae  distribution  with  two  wires,  220 
Tolts  on  each  phase  and  balancing  transformers  at  the 
eoatomers'  services.  The  balancing  of  phases  would 
be  accomplished  from  bouse  to  house.  The  second- 
aries wonld  form  a  solid  meehed  network  of  four- 
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■win  mains.  Both  mains  in  each  street  require  regu- 
lation at  the  sub-station  and  same  regulation  in  lines 
(Fig.  13). 
(16)  Three-phase  low-tension  distribution  can  be  done  by 
three-wire  220-volt  feeders  and  mains  and  balancing 
transformers  at  customers'  premises,  balancing  of 
phases  being  accomplished  by  subdividing  important 
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lighting  cUBtomers'  Tiring  in  three  equal  and  inde- 
pendent parts,  one  for  each  phase  (Fig.  13).  Inde- 
pendent regnlation  of  each  phase  is  practically  im- 
possible with  this  system;  each  phase  being  dependent 
npon  a  fixed  relation  to  the  other  two,  making  it 
necessary  to  act  at  the  same  time  and  in  different  de- 
grees upon  all  the  phases.  This  regulation  can  be 
accomplished  better  on  the  high-tension  side  of  the 
three-phase  transformer  by  individual  regulators  on 
each  of  the  three  legs.  In  practice  with  generators  of 
good  regulation  and  a  large  network  of  three-phase 
low-tension  feeders  and  mains  mesh  connected  in  con- 
junction with  the  compensating  effect  of  all  three- 


phase  motors,  it  is  probable  that  independent  regula- 
tion of  phases  could  be  done  away  with.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  each  feeder  to  provide 
a  step-down  transformer  with  its  primary  regulator 
for  each  feeder  which,  however,  is  itot  a  drawback, 
as  in  our  ease  transformers  of  200  or  300-kw  capac- 
ity could  be  used.  This  would  give  the  greatest  in- 
dependence, but  it  requires  the  continuone  operation 
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of  all  step-down  traufiformerB,  unless  some  combina* 
tion  of  switches  is  uranged  on  the  feeders  at  the 
snb-fitation,  b;  means  of  which  a  combination  of  two 
or  three  feeders  can  be  operated  from  a  single  trans* 
former  and  the  nnderload  transformer  cut  out  of 
service.  Accordingly,  for  the  last  conditions,  which 
are  preferable  for  good  service,  the  transformers 
should  be  designed  for  highest  full  load  efficiency, 
while  in  the  case  of  continuous  operation  they  should 
be  designed  for  lowest  iron  losses. 

711116  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  malm  a  enb-«tation  layout 
vhich  would  not  require  station  attendance,  this  would  not  be  suit- 
able in  practice. 

Wc  have  thus  described  the  possible  layouts  for  altemating-cur- 
rent  distribution.  By  the  use  of  a  sub-station  with  motor-generator 
sets,  we  should  feel  justified  in  excluding  rotary  convertors  on  ac- 
count of  the  60-cycle  frequency,  we  may  distribute  direct  current  to 
an  Edisoji  three-wire  system  covering  the  underground  district  with 
a  solid  meshed  network  of  mains  (Fig.  14). 

(17)  By  the  use  of  250-volt  lamps  and  three-wire  2  x  250-volt 
mains,  existing  motors  could  be  operated  from  the 
same  lighting  mains,  but  we  have  already  pointed  out 
the  imdesirability  of  this  plan  for  our  conditions  — 
first  on  account  of  the  low  efBciency  and  higher  cost 
of  renewal  of  high  voltage  lamps  and  inferiority  of 
arc  lamps  and  also  on  account  of  making  necessary 
the  rewiring  of  all  old  customers'  buildings. 

■(18)  With  two  110-volt  mains,  the  existing  500-volt  motors 
would  have  to  be  rewound  but  no  important  changes 
in  customers'  wiring  would  be  required.  If  direct- 
current  distribution  were  selected,  this  system,  while 
more  expensive,  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the 
600-volt  three-wire  system,  on  account  of  the  super- 
iority of  110-Tolt  incandescent  and  arc  lamps. 

For  tbe  18  possible  solutions  of  our  problem  above  outlined  we 
hare  pointed  oat  a  few  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  system;  now  by  applying  some  of  the  general  practical  con- 
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sideratioiis  we  should  be  able  to  select  among  the  18  cases  a  few 
that  would  best  suit  oar  conditions.  But  before  proceeding  to 
this  elimination  we  ma;  first  figure  oat  the  lelative  economical 
values  for  all  cases  so  that  our  aelectian  may  be  guided  by  this  re- 
quirement as  well  as  by  all  other  requisites  of  the  conditions  we 
have  assumed. 

In  Table  I  we  have  given  on  general  lines  the  main  items  of  cost 
which  are  variable  for  different  systems,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion small  details  and  items  which  would  be  practically  identical 
for  all  systems. 

The  title  with  the  foot  notes  and  comments  of  Table  I  explais 
the  aesumptionB  and  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the 
comparisons. 

The  high-tension  feeders  have  been  figured  for  slightly  different 
drops  to  fit  the  practical  conditions,  the  lowest  being  2.4  per  cent 
and  the  highest  3  per  cent  for  the  length  of  6000  ft.  assumed  in  the 
case.  (For  larger  distances  of  generating  station  from  distribut- 
ing centers  the  line  drop  and  cost  of  high-tension  feeders  would 
be  correspondingly  increased.)  Theaverage  maximum  line  drop 
of  low-tension  feeders  has  been  assumed  as  11.6  per  cent  for  the 
500-volt  power  circuits  and  from  6.2  per  cent  to  9.4  per  cent  for 
low-tension  feeders  for  lighting  or  for  light  and  power  combined. 
The  line  drop  in  mains  was  in  all  cases  very  close  to  1  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  transformers  at  full  load  has  been  as- 
sumed at  97,5  per  cent  in  all  cases,  and  the  efficiency  of  motor- 
generator  sots  at  85  per  cent.  Column  6  giving  the  maximum  load 
efficiencies  has  been  worked  out  from  the  above  figures.  The 
average  load  efficiencies  of  column  H  were  estimated  for  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Table  I  shows  cost  of  cables  and  transforming  apparatus  for  18 
possible  solutions  of  the  problem  of  putting  underground  the  present 
overliead  distribution  in  the  business  section  of  a  medium  size  city 
now  supplying  1200-kw  maximum  alternating-current  lighting 
COO-fcw  maximum,  500-volt  direct-current  power,  to  an  installa- 
tion of  42,600  equivalent  16-cp  incandescent  and  arc  lamps,  and 
1800  horse-power  of  direct-current  motors.  The  section  covers  one- 
half  square  mile  with  69,000  ft.  of  etroeta  with  mains,  and  its 
center  is  assumed  to  be  5000  ft.  from  the  generating  station, 
equipped  with  2200-volt  two-phase  60-cycle  alternating,  and  dOO- 
volt  direct-current  generators. 
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No.  1,  No,  2,  No.  3.  Mixed  sjstema,  eingle-pbase,  altematliig-euTrent 
lighting,  and  unall  motora  ^th  high-tension  feraere  to  12  transfonners  feed- 
ing Ivw-tenaion  three-nire  mains,  with  600-volt  direct-current  power  mains. 

No.  4,  No.  S,  No.  6.  Siogle-phftie  lighting,  oe  before,  but  altenuitiiif;-cur- 
rent,  two-ph««e  power  in  place  of  the  SOO-volt  direct-current  distribution. 

No.  7,  No.  6,  No.  9.  High-tension  feeders  and  two-phaae  lighting  and 
power  from  four- wire  low-tension  mains. 

No.  10,  No.  11,  No.  12.  High-tension  feeders  and  three-phue  lighting 
and  power  from  Uiree-wire  low-tension  mains. 

No.  13,  No.  14,  No.  15  and  No.  16.  Keapectively  similar  to  No.  2,  No.  S, 
No.  8  and  No.  11,  but  iritli  transformers  in  sub-station  and  low-tension 
feeder*  to  mains. 

No.  IT.  600-voIt,  three-wire  distribution  for  light  sjid  power  from  aub- 
etation  with  motor-generator  sets. 

No-  IS.  220-Talt,  three-wire  distribution  from .  substation  with  motor- 
generator  sets. 

Before  comparing  the  valuea  in  column  F,  we  must  make  a  num- 
ber of  correctioDB  and  allowances  which  could  not  be  readily  in- 
corporated in  the  table.  Among  the  moat  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  No  figures  were  given  for  coat  of  ducta,  the  difference 
between  the  several  Bystems  being  probably  small  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  double  distributing  ducts  are  re- 
quired. In  the  eight  cases  No.  1  to  No.  6  and  No.  13 
and  No.  14,  all  having  five-wire  distributing  mains, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  double  dietributers  which, 
figured  on  an  increment  coat  basis,  would  amount  to 
•ay  $33,000. 
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(b)  For  caaefl  Xo.  4  to  No.  12  and  So.  14,  Xo.  15  and  Xo. 

16,  djatributing  polyphase  cnrrent  for  power,  we 
most  add  tte  coet  of  peplaeing  the  existing  1800 
borB^Mwer  of  direct-cmrent  motoTs  with  altenuliDg- 
cuirent  motois.  For  oar  estimate  we  may  a£same 
this  cost  at  $50,000. 

(c)  For  case  Xo.  17  we  would  have  to  rewire  practically  all 

the  existing  costomere'  incandescent  and  arc  lamp 
instaUationg  at  an  estimated  cost  of  say  $50,000. 

(d)  For  case  Xo.  18  we  would  have  to  rewind  or  replace  all 

500-volt  niotors  with  220-Tolt  motors  at  a  cost  of  say 
$25,000. 


In  Table  II,  column  F^,  are  given  the  revised  values  with  Die  cor- 
rections (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  added  to  column  P  of  Table  I.  For 
comparing  the  cost  of  different  systems  we  must  use  column  F^  of 
Table  II  in  the  case  of  existing  installations ;  for  the  case  of  new 
business  we  must  iise  either  column  F  or  column  f",  according  to 
whether  the  new  biisiness  is  for  a  customer  not  already  supplied 
with  current  or  otherwise.  The  importance  of  existing  private 
plants  operating  in  the  territoiy,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  and 
the  ultimate  growth  of  husinesa  will  decide  which  course  to  take 
in  the  comparison.  The  conditions  for  the  future  are,  however,  is 
most  cases  difficult  to  judge,  as  they  are  dependent  upon  new  and 
unforeeen  developments.  Therefore,  unless  a  proposition  can  show 
more  or  less  immediate  advantages  on  its  own  merits  under  existing 
conditions,  we  shall  assume  that  it  would  be  entirely  speculative  and 
unsafe  to  follow.  In  our  present  case  of  a  medium-Bized  city,  whoeo 
business  grows  at  a  rather  moderate  rate  from  year  to  year,  we  feel 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  system  selected  must  show  substantial 
immediate  advantages  under  present  existing  conditions  rather  than 
distant  future  savings.  Therefore,  while  we  will  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  final  results  we  shall,  however,  be  guided  more  in  our 
selection  by  the  values  given  in  column  F,  of  Table  II  than  by  the 
increment  values  of  column  F  of  Table  I. 

To  reduce  the  relative  vahios  of  efficiencies  to  a  money  basis  we 
have  assumed  a  load  factor  of  25  per  cent  and  figured  out  the  total 
losses  in  Table  II  on  the  basis  of  an  increment  cost  of  production 
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of  one  cent  per  kw-hour.  (With  cost  of  coal  Tery  high  or  yery 
low  or  with  water  power  plants  this  figure  may  be  either  too  low  or 
too  high.)  In  the  case  of  ByBtems  requiring  a  eub-etatioQ  we  have 
added  $3000  for  its  cost  of  operation. 
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With  the  aid  of  Table  II  and  all  that  has  been  previously  eaid, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  several  solutions  with  the  view 
of  makiDg  the  final  selection. 

Systems  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6  and  No.  14,  the  most  espensive  as 
to  first  cost,  have  no  special  points  of  superiority  to  commend  them 
to  us,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  exclude  them  from  further  con- 
sideration. 

System  No.  17,  while  reasonably  economical  as  to  first  cost,  is 
inefficient,  its  losses  being  only  exceeded  in  one  other  case;  and 
furthermore,  it  requires  the  operation  of  inefficient  and  more  ex- 
pensive high  voltage  incandescent  lamps  and  unsatisfactory  arc 
■   lamps.    This  system  is,  therefore,  unsuitable  for  our  conditions. 

Systems  No.  3,  No.  9  and  No.  13  require  low  investment  and  are 
all  reasonably  economical.  The  essential  feature  of  all  three  is  the 
presence  of  only  one  or  iwo  high-tension  feeders  supplying  all  the 
current  for  the  underground  section,  this  section  being  divided  in 
numerous  independent  districts  of  distributing  mains.  There  is 
ro  question  that  the  resultant  economy  is  accomplished  at  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of-  the  reliability  of  service,  and  it  is  questionable  if  a 
similar  plan  would  be  given  preference  when  almost  as  good  re- 
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salts  could  be  obtained  with  tbe  corresponding  Bjstems  No.  3,  No.  8 
and  No.  11  having  several  independent  higb-teosion  feeders  suppl;-. 
ing  current  to  one  or  two  solid  meshed  networks  of  mains.  We 
shall,  therefore,  have  to  select  from  ajstems  No.  2,  No.  8  and 
No.  11.  (The  systems  No.  1,  No.  7  and  No.  10  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  No.  3,  No.  8  and  No.  11,  bat  the  latter  are  preferable  if 
the;  can  be  adopted  having  a  solid  meshed  network  of  mains  instead 
of  subdivided  ^tricta. )  Between  No.  8  and  No.  II  there  is  perhaps 
little  choice.  The  costs  are  practically  the  same ;  No.  8  transmits 
two-phase  bigh-tenaion  cnrrent,  three-wire,  which  is  undesirable, 
but  the  line  drop  being  less  than  3  per  cent  this  drawback  is  not 
serious.  It  has  l^e  advantage  over  the  three-phase  svEtem  No.  11, 
that  each  phase  can  be  regulated  a  good  deal  more  independently 
than  the  three-phase.  In  our  case,  having  assumed  to  have  two- 
l)liase  generators  at  the  station,  we  may  give  the  preference  to 
No.  8  over  No.  11.  Between  No.  8  and  No.  2  the  differences  are 
of  greater  moment.  With  slight  differences  in  first  cost  and  economy 
system  No.  8  has  the  advantage  of  supplying  direct-current  power 
to  motors,  which  requisite  we  assumed  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our 
case. 

Between  systems  No.  15  (two-phase)  and  No.  16  (three-pbaee), 
the  differences  in  favor  of  No.  16  are  too  trifling  to  counterbalance 
the  greater  advantiige  of  absolute  independent  regulation  of  phases 
of  No.  15.    We  shall,  therefore,  discard  No.  16. 

By  Buccesaive  eliminationB  we  have  brought  the  problem  to  tbe 
selection  between  four  systems.  No.  2,  No.  13,  No.  15  and  No.  18. 
The  last  three  require  a  sub-station  while  system  No.  2  does  not 
If  local  conditions  warrant  the  direct  distribution  from  the  gen- 
crating  station' to  transformers  in  manholes  or  customers'  premises, 
system  No.  2  has  such  marked  advantages  over  the  other  three 
systems  that  its  selection  would  be  a  matter  of  course.  In  case  the 
sub-station  is  found  necessary  we  must  select  between  No.  13,  - 
No.  15  and  No.  18.  System  No.  13  does  not  give  us  the  desired 
unification  of  generating  apparatus,  but  its  advantages  in  first  cost 
and  efficiency  together  vrith  the  possession  of  the  requisite  of 
supplying  direct  current  to  motors  will,  without  doubt,  outweigh 
the  drawbacks  of  a  composite  station,  especially  if  we  should  equip 
the  station,  or  if  pref-^rable  the  sub-station,  with  a  motor-generator 
set  88  a  tie  and  a  reserve  between  the  two  ByatemB<  We  have 
arrived  at  the  above  conclusions  on  the  assumptioD  that  the  gener- 
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ating  etatioQ  was  within  SOOO  ft  of  the  center  of  the  imdergronnd 
distect  It  is  now  important  to  note  what  difference  it  wotdd 
make  if  the  station  were  not  bo  favorably  located.  Beferring  to 
Table  I,  we  see  that  only  columnB  A  and  0  and  H  wonld  be  affected. 
If  we  assume  to  nse  high-tension  cables  of  the  same  crose-section 
(IS  before,  ttie  cost  will  increaBe  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length 
and  the  line  drop  will  also  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  The  values 
of  Q  and  S  will  change  relativdy  in  approximately  eqaal  propw- 
tion,  and  for  the  present  investigation  we  shall  not  need  to  revise 
the  deductions  as  far  as  deduced  from  the  efficiency  values  of  col- 
UEons  0  and  E. 

The  only  limitations  will  be  the  difficulties  of  transmittiog 
500-ToIt  current  too  great  distances  and  the  poor  regulation  of  the 
alternating-current  system  with  too  large  line  drop.  In  general, 
it  is  improbable  that  the  direct-current  generators  supplying  the 
flOO-volt  power  service  be  installed  at  a  station  very  distant  from 
the  center  of  distribution;  it  ia,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  where  the  alternating  current  main  station  ia  at  greater  dis- 
tances than  two  or  two  and  one-half  miles,  there  is  also  a  direct-cur- 
rent, SOO-volt  subsidiary  station  near  the  distributing  center.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  hypothetical  case,  as  we  find  similar  conditions  in 
many  places.  Let  us  then  assume  that  the  previous  conditions 
were  changed  to  the  existence  of  two  generating  stations,  one 
direct  current  at  5000  ft.  and  one  alternating  current  at  15,000  ft. 
from  the  center  of  distribution,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same.  The  larger  station  can  be  assumed  to  be  better  situated 
for  operation.  We  should  like,  if  possible,  to  discontinue  the 
operation  of  the  smaller  station;  the  subject  will,  therefore,  re- 
quire careful  study.  Let  us  assume  that  it  has  been  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  do  away  with  the  direct-current  station  by  sub- 
stituting SOO-volt  direct- current  motor-generator  sets  at  a  conveni- 
ent Bub-station,  or  change  the  500-volt  service  if  a  better  solution 
ia  available.  The  polyphase  alternating-eurrent  system  considered 
before  would  enable  us  to  do  away  with  the  sub-station  entirely  but 
can  we  still  transmit  economically  the  alternating-current  to  a 
distance  of  15,000  ft.,  as  was  the  case  where  the  distance  was  only 
fJOOO  ft.?  By  referring  to  Table  I,  column  A,  we  find  that  if  we 
multiply  by  3  the  values  therein  given,  we  obtain  the  approximate 
variation  in  the  cost  of  feeders.  This  cost  for  system  No.  8  or 
No.  11,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  desirable  for  polyphase 
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dietribnlioii,  iroiild  amonnt  to  $106,500  for  both  cases.  The  cost 
for  high-tendon  feeders  in  the  corresponding  caees,  with  sub- 
stationfl  {BjEtem  No.  15  and  No.  16),  wonld  be  $56,250,  a  differ- 
ence of  $50,250  in  favor  of  the  eub-station ;  this  without  consider- 
ing the  nndesirability  of  very  long  high-tension  feeders  for  separate 
district  tranfiformers. 

We  see  then  that  after  a  certain  distance,  exceeding  two  or 
two  and  one-half  miles,  the  problem  of  distribution  becomes  a 
problem  of  transmission.  In  snch  cases  it  is  necessar;  to  haye  a 
step-down  sub-station  at  the  distributing  center. 

For  our  new  problem  we  shall  then  have  to  consider  only  tiie 
systems  No.  13  to  No.  18,  suitably  revised. 

We  may  neglect  the  high-tension  feeders  to  the  sub-station,  as 
they  will  be  the  same  in  all  cases ;  from  the  sub-station  we  could 
distribute  high-tension  current  to  transformers  distributed  all 
over  the  system  as  in  cases  No.  1  to  No.  12,  but  having  to  operate 
a  snb-station  it  would  be  preferable  to  attain  the  advantages  of 
direct  distribution  by  locating  the  same  at  a  convenient  place, 
near  the  center  of  distribution  of  the  underground  district. 

With  the  exception  of  system  No.  13,  the  other  five  systems, 
No.  14,  No.  15,  No.  16,  No.  17  and  No.  18,  would  have  the 
same  relative  values  as  in  Table  II.  System  No.  13,  however, 
would  have  to  be  revised  in  so  far  that  the  500-volt  power  cables 
would  be  somewhat  cheaper  on  account  of  the  sub-station  being 
nearer  the  center  of  distribution  than  in  the  previous  case.  This 
saving  is  estimated  at  $12,000.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of 
motor-generator  sets  would  more  than  offset  this  saving;  further- 
more, it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  reserve  capacity.  Mak- 
ing such  allowances  the  net  cost  of  system  No.  13  would  be  in- 
creased at  least  $10,000.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  efficiency 
at  maximum  load  and  the  all  day  efficiency  will  both  be  reduced 
about  3  per  cent  in  each  case.  Therefore,  the  relative  values  of 
Table  II  for  systems  No.  13  to  No.  18  vrill  apply  to  the  revised 
conditions  with  the  exception  of  system  No.  13,  for  which  the 
total  cost  (F,)  will  be  $188,876.  The  yearly  cost  of  inefficiency 
losses,  column  M,  will  amount  to  $4000,  and  the  total,  column  P, 
will  be  $7000,  instead  of  the  values  given  in  Table  II. 

Discarding  systems  No.  14  and  No.  17  for  the  same  reasons 
given  before,  we  have  now  left  to  select  between  them  four  aystrans, 
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No,  13,  No.  15,  No.  16  and  No.  18.     Their  respective  Talnee* 
colimms  f  1  and  P,  aa  revised,  are  as  follows: 


Srrt«-n. 

J-i 

P 

No.  13 

$188,876 

$7,000 

No.  15 

303,260 

6,400 

No.  16 

198,i'30 

6,100 

No.  18 

198,928 

10,500 

The  mazimnm  difference  in  investment  costs  between  these 
systems  is  less  than  $15,000,  while  the  difference  in  yearly  costs 
of  operation  is  $3400.  Estimating  the  total  business  affected  to 
represent  2,500,000  kw-hours  sold  to  customers,  the  maximum 
difference  per  kw-hour  sold  would  be  .14  cent.  This  would  be  the 
amount  saved  by  the  polyphase  system,  No.  16,  over  the  straight 
direct-current  system,  No.  18.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare 
No.  13  and  No.  16,  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation  is  reduced  to 
$900,  or  to  less  than  4/100  of  a  cent  per  kw-hour  sold.  In  view  of 
the  preference  for  the  direct^current  motor  assumed  as  a  premise 
of  our  problem,  the  selection  of  system  No.  13  becomes  very  evi- 
dent. A  great  number  of  engineers  would  perhaps  go  as  far  as 
to  select  the  straight  direct-current  system  No.  18,  hut  consider- 
ing that  with  system  No.  13  one  may  gradually  develop  considerable 
single-phase  motor  load  in  small  units  and  save  a  good  deal  of 
the  500-Tolt  cable  investment  in  streets  vrithout  motors;  and  as 
the  present  prospects  of  developments  of  variable  speed  alternating 
current  motors  are  more  promising  in  the  single-phase  than  in 
the  polyphase  type,  and  as  the  single-phase  distribution  is  superior 
ioT  operation,  for  relation  and  for  cost  and  maintenance  of 
meters  at  customers'  premises,  we  would  give  it  preference  over 
the  other  systems.  These  figures  and  these  conclusions  may  be 
somewhat  surprising  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  not 
generally  appreciated  how  an  apparently  inefficient  system  like  the 
direct-current  system  caji  so  closely  compete  with  polyphase  alter- 
nating-current systems  on  the  very  point  of  total  cost  of  distribution 
and  apart  from  other  considerations  of  commercial  or  practical 
character  as  to  the  superiority  of  either  system;  second,  because 
these  close  results  appear  to  apply  even  to  the  case  of  relativdy 
small  centers  where  the  density  of  current  supply  per  foot  of  street 
is  greatly  below  the  average  density  found  in  large  cities. 

In  the  case  of  large  cities  it  is,  however,  only  pertinent  to  note 
that  higb-voltage  transmission  and  the  use  of   S5-cycle   rotary 
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converters  improve  coneiderably  the  efficiency  over  tte  efficieneiee 
aggumed  in  our  case  of  2200-volt,  60-cycle  motor-generator  sets, 
thereby  bringing  the  total  efficiency  of  the  direct-current  BjBtem 
much  closer  to  the  alternating-current  Bystema.  To  bear  out  this 
point  we  may  compare  the  relative  amount  of  cable  investment 
per  kilowatt,  maxiiniim  load  at"  generating  8tation  for  two  large 
companies,  one  distributing  direct  current  and  the  other  alternating 
current  with  distributed  transformers.  The  values,  which  are 
based  on  the  pounds  of  copper  in  cables  and  not  the  cost  of  cables, 
are  approximately  as  follows : 

Lin.  coiipBr  p«r  Kw.  Kax. 
AltenialitiB-  Direct. 

High-tension  feeders  114.9  20.6 

Low-teneion  feeders  83.2 

Low-tension  mains  68.7  67.0 

Total  183.6  170.7 

If  one  considers  that  high-tension  cables  c(^t  considerably  more 
per  pound  of  copper  conductor  than  low  tension  cables,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  comparison  would  be  still  more  favorable  to  the 
direct-current  eystem.  This  difference  is  also  felt  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system,  as  even  if  the  life  of  low-tension  and  high- 
tension  cables  is  assumed  equal,  their  scrap  value  at  the  time  of 
renewal  will  be  from  25  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  lower  for  the 
high-tension  cables  than  for  the  low-tension  cables.  This  will 
amount  to  correspondingly  higher  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
altemating-cnrrent  distributing  system  than  for  the  low-tension 
system.  The  higher  intrinsic  value  of  the  property  will  also  in- 
directly affect  favorably  the  financial  standing  of  the  company,  so 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  benefit  is  derived  therefrom 
in  the  event  of  the  selling  of  the  property,  or  in  case  of  making 
money  loans,  or  even  in  the  market  value  of  the  secnrities  issued 
by  the  company. 

In  closing  this  review  of  a  rather  complex  and  many-sided  prob- 
lem, we  cannot  omit  to  at  least  note  the  important  part  played  by 
the  storage  battery  in  making  the  combination  of  aHematinff-cnr- 
rent  and  direct-cnrrent  Bystems  complete  and  absolutely  reliable. 
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Discussion. 

Chatbuak  Lebb;  Mr.  Torchio's  paper  7011  will  note  starts  out  CR- 
•entiallf  with  a  number  of  premises  assuming  a  condition  of  things  which 
prevaila  in  a  large  number  of  our  Amorican  cities  and  investigates  what 
ahonld  be  the  fntvire  condition,  and  how  such  a  condition  of  the  property 
■houU  be  baDdled,  with  au  analysis  of  the  number  of  systems  which  couM 
be  used  to  tiring  about  the  desired  result. 

This  paper  is  almost  too  exhaustive  to  he  diacuased  superficially,  and 
In  order  to  be  discussed  in  its  essential  features  requires  considerable  study 
and  investigation.  We  have  a  paper  which  follows  along  somewhat  similar 
lines,  but  without  special  analytical  treatment.  It  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alex 
Dow  of  Detroit,  entitled  "The  Direct-Current  Distributing  Systems  of 
American  Cities."  This  paper  follows  on  somewhat  parallel  lines,  but 
descriptively,  the  situation  which  is  outlined  by  Mr.  Torchio  more  analyti- 
cally. I  will,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Eglin  if  he  will  kindly  read  a 
brief  alMtract  of  the  paper,  giving  us  its  salient  features. 

Mr.  W.  G.  L.  EOLin:  Ur.  Dow  has  treated  the  subject  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  and  as  he  states,  the  moat  important  points  are  the 
population  and  the  area  covered  by  direct-current  distribution  in  different 
cities.  He  also  shows  how  the  bulk  of  business  Is  taken  care  of  by  the 
employment  of  sub-stations,  instead  of  by  additional  generating  stations. 
Ho  makes  comparisons  later  on  between  the  costs  of  the  various  devices, 
particularly  comparisons  of  motors  in  this  country,  both  direct  and  al- 
ternating, and  expects  that  you  gentlemen  will  make  the  criticism  that  we 
have  a  higher  cost  for  alternating-current  motors  than  direct-current 
motors.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  desirability  of  using  storage 
batteriea  on  the  distributing  system,  and  that  it  is  only  practicable 
with  the  direct-current  system.  He  argues  In  favor  of  a  higher  regula- 
tion obtained  by  the  direct-current  system  rather  than  by  the  alternating- 
current  system.  Mr.  Dow  also  believes  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  using  the  double  voltage  recommended  some  years  ago,  which 
was  experimented  with  in  some  plants  in  this  country,  and  changed  back 
to  the  standard  voltsg*.    I  will  read  Mr.  Dow'i  Moclusiona, 
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TEMS OP  AMEEICAK  CITIES. 


BY  ALEX  DOW. 


(1)  Tlie  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  electric  distribn- 
tion  eyetem  which  is  commonly  in  nse  in  the  central  areas  of  the 
larger  American  cities  and  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  adoption 
and  retention  of  that  Bvatem,  I  approach  the  subject  from  the 
commercial  standpoint,  taking  conditions  as  they  have  existed  and 
as  they  now  exist  —  not  as  they  might  exist  In  a  sense  my  paper 
is  intended  to  be  a  justification  of  the  methods  of  the  larger  electric 
light  companies  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  its  essentials  the  system  of  distribution  which  I  describe 
is  that  which  has  been  employed  by  the  Edison  companies  of  the 
United  States  for  20  years  past  The  independent  steam-power  dis- 
trict stations  of  the  original  Edison  plan  have  in  many  cases  been 
replaced  by  sub-stations  receiving  and  transforming  power  trans- 
mitted from  &  single  generating  station.  The  distributing  system  is 
thereby  affected  only  in  that  such  a  sub-station  may  be  conveniently 
or  profitably  placed  in  a  location  where  a  steam  plant  would  be 
unprofitable  or  intolerable  and  that  consequently  in  any  given  area 
the  number  of  sub-stations  is  likefy  to  be  greater  than  the  number 
of  steam  stations  which  would  have  been  provided  to  serve  the 
same  area.  The  general  method  of  distribution,  however,  stands 
unchanged. 

(3)  The  Edison  distribution  system  as  it  exists  today  is  a 
network  of  three-wire  mains,  underground  or  overhead,  supplying 
continuous  current  (as  we  express  it,  direct  current)  at  constant 
pressures  of  approximately  115  and  230  volts  from  the  one  system 
of  mains  for  all  purposes  for  which  current  can  be  used.  The  mains 
of  the  system  are  continuous  and  interconnected  throughout  the 
area  to  be  served.  There  may  be  one  or  more  generating  stations 
or  sub-stations  supplying  the  same  network.  Each  station  or  sub- 
station feeds  the  network  through  a  number  of  feeders;  the  feeders 
being  so  proportioned  and  so  retrulated  as  to  maintain  practically 
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oo&atant  voltage  between  the  MTeral  viree  of  the  three-wire  ejsteiu 
under  all  conditiom  of  load,  while  the  generated  preeaure  ia  varied 
to  compenaats  for  the  fall  of  potential  in  the  feeders. 

(4)  The  three-wire  method;  the  interconnected  network  supply- 
ing crnrent  at  constant  pressure ;  the  famishing  of  .all'  demandB 
from  the  same  system  of  mains;  the  feeder  and  main  method  of 
eqoalizing  the  pressare  thronghout  the  network  —  these  are  now  all 
accepted  as  standard  thronghout  the  world.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, nevertheless,  that  in  the  days  of  15  to  20  years  ago  when 
electric  lighting  had  its  early  commercial  development  in  the 
United  States,  these  methods  were  Edison  methods  and  Edison 
methods  alone.  Today  the  Edison  distribution  system  has  general 
acceptance  and  approval,  save  only  in  respect  of  its  adhesion  to 
direct  current  and  to  a  voltage  which  many  engineers  think  should 
be  doubled. 

(5)  In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  collect 
statistics.  I  have  drawn  my  iUustrations  primarily  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  systems  of  several  large  American 
cities  and  where  personal  knowledge  has  not  been  adequate  I  have 
obtained  specific  statements  from  friends  of  whose  knowledge  I  am 
Burely  advised.  To  a  great  extent  the  statements  which  I  make  are 
familiar  to  and  will  be  accepted  as  correct  by  American  electrical 
«igineers.  Many  of  them  will  indeed  to  that  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence be  truisms,  and  it  is  solely  because  of  the  international  char- 
acter of  this  meeting  that  I  have  not  assumed  tb^a  to  be  matters 
of  general  knowledge. 

(6)  In  speaking  of  large  cities  I  have  in  mind  cities  of  a  popula- 
tion of  350,000  or  upwards.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  what 
I  may  call  the  Edison  system  of  distribution  is  to  be  found  in  many 
eitiea  of  a  much  smaller  population.  Generally  speaking,  that  sys- 
tem will  be  found  in  any  American  city  which  has  a  well-defined 
bosiness  district.  It  was  in  the  business  and- shopping  districts  as 
distinguished  from  the  residence  and  manufacturing  districts  of  our 
cities  that  the  Edison  system  had  its  early  development.  In  these 
districts  only  could  —  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  electric  light- 
ing—  such  loads  be  obtained  as  would  justify  the  inatallatton  of 
underground  mains.  In  later  years  with  the  increasing  use  of  elec- 
tric li^t  and  power,  the  Edison  distribution  system  baa  been  ex- 
tended to  residence  districts  and  in  some  cities  throughout  the 
entire  settled  area,  these  eztensioua  being  with  underground  or 
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overhead  maina  as  the  donand  for  eeirice,  or  as  municipal  Kgnla- 
tions,  might  dictate. 

(7)  For  reference  I  append  a  table  ahowiag  for  the  eig^t  cibes 
which  I  mention  herein,  the  population,  the  municipal  area  and 
the  area  served  hy  Edison  distribution. 

TABLE  T. 

Boston 660,893  600,939        43  3.6 

Bnffalo   352,387  435,000        51  5 

Chicago 1,698,575  2,231,000  190  12 

Cleveland   381,768  426,000        33  1.5 

Detroit    285,704  317,000        29  3.2 

New  York  (Manhattan).  1,850,093     22  15.5 

Philadelphia 1,293,697  1,700,000  129.3  3 

St  Louis   575,238  612,279        62.5  7.5 

Note. —  The  built-up  areas  outside  of  the  central  busineM  district  of  e«ch 
citj  (except  Manhattan)  have  electric  BuppI;  l^  alternating  currents.  The 
direct-current  distribution  of  Manhattan  islancf  covers  all  the  built-up  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  island.  £ach  citj  named  has  within  its  municipal  area  much 
land  not  yet  built  on. 

(8)  The  companies  using  the  Edison  system  do  not  abjure  the 
alternating  current.  They  use  it  not  only  in  tranamiBsion,  but  for 
general  distribution  in  areas  where  the  density  of  business  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  construction  of  an  Edison  network.  They 
supply  alternating  current  to  motors,  both  polyphase  and  single- 
])ha8e,  in  these  outlying  area?.  In  fact,  the  so-called  Edison  com- 
panies are  among  the  largCEt  distributors  of  alternating  current  for 
general  use. 

(9)  In  the  Immediately  following  paragraphs  I  discuss  my  snb- 
jpct  in  detail;  noting  particularly  such  points  aa  may  be  of  interest 
to  engineers  not  familiar  with  our  methods ;  and  stating  reasons  for 
our  practice  where  reasons  are  not  obvious  or  of  general  knowledge, 

(10)  titationa  and  Substations. —  In  the  older  steam-driven  gen- 
erating stations  each  engine  carries  two  dynamos  connected  one  on 
each  side  of  the  neutral  wire  of  the  three-wire  system.  These 
dynamos  are  shunt-wound  and  can  be  regulated  by  hand  for  any 
voltage  between  the  standard  pressure  of  the  network  and  the  maxi- 
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mom  pressure  required  to  supply  the  loogest  feeder.  In  Btations 
constructed  witMn  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  pairs  of  dynamos 
are  usually  only  sufiicient  to  provide  for  the  balancing  of  the  system 
and  single  d}iian>06  of  the  voltage  proper  for  connection  across  the 
outer  wires  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  output.  It  is  not  cns- 
tonmry  to  depend  upon  motor  sets  nor  upon  a  storage  hattery  for 
balancing  hnt  storage  batteries  are  freely  used  as  auxiliary  or  re- 
serve sources  of  current  and  serve  incidentally  to  maintain  balanced 
voltage. 

(11)  Battery  Sub-etationa. —  Sub-stations  are  in  some  instancea 
purely  storage  battery  stations  in  which  case  the  battery  is  charged 
from  the  network  by  motor-driven  boosters  during  the  hours  of  light 
load  or  else  through  a  direct-current  tie  line  from  the  nearest  gen- 
■rating  station.  A  well-known  instance  of  the  storage  battery  sub- 
station is  the  Adams  Street  station  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Company 
where  are  installed  batteries  capable  of  supplying  current  during 
the  one  and  one-half  hours  of  daily  maximnm  demand  at  the  rate 
of  13,500  amperes  on  each  side  of  the  three-wire  system.  Sub- 
stations receiving  alternating  current  and  transforming  it  to  direct 
are  frequently  equipped  with  storage  batteries.  This  is  the  standard 
practice  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company. 

(12)  Rotary  Converters  and  Motor  Oenerators. —  The  apparatus 
for  transforming  alternating  current  to  direct  has  thus  far  in  the 
majority  of  cases  been  the  rotary  converter,  but  there  is  a  large 
minority  preferring  and  using  motor  generators.  As  a  rule,  those 
companies  whose  alternating-current  transmission  is  at  25  cycles 
nse  rotary  convertere  for  transformation  and  those  other  companies 
whose  alternating-current  transmission  is  at  60  cycles  prefer  motor 
generators.  There  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions;  as  (for 
instance)  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company  which  uses 
60-cyele  rotary  converters,  as  also  do  several  Pacific  coast  companies ; 
and  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company  which  uses  motor  gener- 
ators to  "convert  the  35-cycle  Niagara  supply.  The  most  common 
size  of  converter  or  of  motor  generator  set  is  probably  500  kilowatts, 
but  larger  units  are  in  use  and  are  growing  in  favor.  The  standard 
rotary  converter  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  has  a  capacity 
of  1000  kilowatts  and  one  machine  recently  put  in  service  by  that 
company  and  others  now  being  manufactured  for  it  have  a  capacity 
of  2500  kilowatts  without  exceeding  a  safe  temperature.  The  Buf- 
falo General  Electric  Company  has  had  a  motor  generator  set  of 
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lOOO-kw  capacity  ib  service  for  three  yean.  The  EdiwRi  Compan; 
of  Detft>it  has  three  motor-^Qerator  seta  of  1000-kw  capacity  in 
seivice  and  three  others  being  built.  When  motor  gmeratore  are 
used,  the  transmiseion  voltage  is  supplied  to  the  motors  vithoat 
reduction,  and  the  choice  between  the  Bjinchronoiia  motor  and  the 
induction  motor  is  usually  in  favor  of  the  synchronoiie  machine; 
but  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  induction  sets  of  the  sveiage 
size.  All  the  small  sets  —  aa;  below  SfiO  kilowatts  —  have  induc- 
tion motors,  and  at  least  one  set  having  an  induction  motor  of  1000 
kilowatts  is  in  r^ular  and  satisfactory  service.  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  motor-generator  sets  because 
there  appears  to  be  among  our  European  correspoodente  the  im- 
preseiott  that  American  engiueera  are  definitely  committed  to  tbs 
rotory  converter  for  all  uses,  whereas  it  is  only  in  railway  woric  that 
the  rotary  converter  can  be  said  to  be  the  accepted  thing.  The  light- 
ing companies  of  Boeton,  Buffalo  and  Detroit  use  motor  generator! 
exclusively  and  the  Philadelphia  company  usee  them  along  with 
rotory  converters. 

(13)  Balancing  between  the  two  sides  of  the  three-wire  system 
is  obtoined  in  sub-stations  as  in  steam  atotions  by  the  use  of  pairs 
of  generators,  Botary  converters  connected  across  the  ontor  wirea 
have  the  neutral  of  their  transformer  system  connected  to  the 
neutral  wire  of  the  three-wire  mains.  When  there  are  numeroui 
sub-etations  on  the  same  network  it  is  obviously  not  necessary  to 
install  a  balancing  set  in  each  sub-station;  the  leas  bo  when  hattoriea 
are  installed. 

(14)  Mvltiplicaiion  of^ubstatiota. —  The  system  tends  toward 
the  multiplication  of  sub-stotions.  Aa  noted  in  a  previous  para- 
graph it  is  a  much  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  matter  to 
build  a  euh-stotioD  and  equip  it  with  rotory  converters  or  motor 
generators  than  it  would  be  to  build  and  equip  a  complete  steam 
generating  plant.  Many  sub-etotions  are  now  operated  afl  one- 
watch  stotions;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  operated  only  during  a  short 
period  daily,  which  period  is  covered  by  one  staff  of  operators. 
The  stoff  in  a  number  of  instances  within  my  knowledge  is  reduced 
to  one  man.  This  condition  prevails  in  districto  such  as  reSidmce 
districts  where  there  is  an  evening  load  but  no  day  load ;  or  (to  be 
more  precise)  where  the  day  load  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  supplied 
through  the  network  from  distant  generating  stotions.  A  similar 
condition  obtains  in  the  office  building  and  wholesale  districts  of 
the  hirger  cities  where  there  is  a  heavy  daylight  and  early  evening 
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load  and  little  or  bo  load  during  the  night.  Such  sub-Btstioqs  may 
be  operated  by  two  eight-hour  shifts  of  men.  The  duties  of  em- 
ployees operating  motor  generators  or  battery  Btations  are  very 
simple.  These  employees  are  under  the  control  by  telephone  of  the 
central  or  district  operating  chief  to  whom  any  question  arising  in 
practice  is  referred  and  by  whom  instructions  are  given  in  case  of 
accident  or  emergency  requiring  unusual  action.  It  follows  that 
the  wages  paid  sub-station  opeiatoni  are  not  large  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  concentration  o{ 
plant  or  by  the  installation  of  automatic  regulators. 

(15)  Obvioufily  ilie  mnltiplicatiou  of  eub-etations  means  the  re- 
duction of  the  investment  in  feeders.  The  network  of  mains  will 
be  the  same  whether  it  is  served  from  one  station  or  from  several, 
but  the  cost  of  feeders  will  be  much  reduced  if  the  service  is  from 
several  sub-stations  instead  of  from  one.  In  general  it  pays  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  sub-stations  so  long  as  the  reduction  in  cost 
of  feeders  will  pay  fot  the  land  and  buildings.  The  depreciation 
of  land  and  buildings  is  less  than  the  depreciation  of  feeders  — 
sufficiently  less  in  many  cases  to  pay  the  additional  wages  required 
by  the  extra  sub-station.  This  general  rule  has  its  obvious  limita- 
tions. We  cannot  afford  to  put  up  a  toy  sub-station  to  save  a  few 
thousand  dollars  investment  in  cables ;  but  when  we  are  installing 
converting  equipment  in  500  kilowatt  or  1000-kw  units,  the  cost 
of  land  and  buildings  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  expense. 
It  ia  to  be  remembered  also  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  complete 
reserve  equipment  in  each  sub-station.  Any  sub-station  can  by  rais- 
ing the  generating  pressure  force  current  through  the  network  into 
the  area  normally  served  by  an  adjacent  station. 

(16)  Regulation  of  Freasure. —  Pressure  wires  led  hack  from 
feeding  points  are  used  to  indicate  in  the  station  or  sub-stations  the 
pressure  maintained  on  the  system.  The  regulation  is  performed  by 
a  switchboard  attendant.  Neither  automiUic  regulating  devices  nor 
the  compound  winding  of  generators  have  been  approved  by  the 
Ediaon  companies.  The  switch  gear  is  so  arranged  that  separate 
groups  of  feeders  may  be  connected  to  separate  generators  or  banks 
of  generators.  The  longer  or  heavier  loaded  feeders  are  thus  con- 
nected to  and  served  by  a  generator  which  is  operated  at  a  hi^er 
pressure  than  tiiat  required  by  the  shorter  or  less  lightly  loaded  feed- 
ers. In  some  stations  provision  is  made  for  as  many  as  five  groupa 
of  feeders.  Obviously  all  the  generators  are  in  parallel  with  one 
another  through  the  network  althou^  not  directly  connected  Ik 
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parallel  at  the  etation,  and  the  diviaioB  of  load  between  the  gea- 
eratoiB  is  accompliahed  in  the  nanal  way  by  increase  or  decrease  of 
field  strength.  The  variation  of  field  strength  sufficient  to  canae 
the  generator  operating  any  group  of  feeders  to  take  its  proper  share 
of  the  load  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  material  variafion  of  the 
pressure  in  the  setwork.  This  method  of  grouping  feeders,  together 
with  the  customary  proper  adjustment  of  the  cross-section  of  each 
feeder  to  its  length  and  load,  provides  Bufflcieotly  for  ordinary 
equalization  of  pressure  throughout  the  network.  Botary  converters 
are,  of  course,  regulated  hy  induction  regulators  or  hy  variable  ratio 
transformers  —  not  by  variation  of  field. 

(17)  Diatribuiing  Network. —  The  network  itself  may  be  either 
overhead  or  underground,  but  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class  the  mains 
in  the  central  districts  have  been  underground  from  the  banning. 
In  small  cities  and  in  the  less  densely  populated  districts  of  the  large 
cities,  overhead  mains  are  customary.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  the  construction  of  these  overhead  mains,  the  methods  com- 
mon for  many  years  in  telegraph  work  being  followed.  The  wires 
or  cables  are  covered  with  two  or  three  braids  of  cotton  saturated 
with  ozokerite  or  some  asphaltic  compound,  the  covering  being  in* 
tended  for  the  convenience  of  the  erecting  and  maintenance  men 
rather  than  as  an  insulation.  In  dry  weather  these  braided  wins 
carrying  currents  of  comparatively  low  potential  can  be  handled 
or  laid  on  the  earth  or  even  swung  together  without  making  trouble, 
whereaB  bare  wires  cannot  be  so  dealt  with  and  would  require  much 
greater  care  in  handling.  The  neutral  wire  of  the  network,  whether 
overhead  or  underground,  is  always  connected  to  earth.  This  has 
been  customary  for  10  years  past, 

(18)  Underground  Conductors. —  The  Edison  tube  is  still  in  use 
as  a  dietributing  main.  Tt  is  likely  to  continue  in  use  for  many  years 
to  come.  As  manufactured  during  the  last  10  years  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  reliable  and  convenient  form  of  conductor.  The  only  radical 
difference  between  the  older  and  newer  form  of  Edison  three-wire 
tube  is  that  in  the  new  tube  more  space  is  left  for  insulating  com- 
pound around  the  coppers.  Tubes  of  2  is.  internal  diameter 
containing  three  200.000  circular  mil  (.157  sq.  in.)  coppers,  and 
tubes  of  2  1/2  ins.  internal  diameter  containing  three  coppers  either 
of  350,000  circular  mils  (.375  sq.  in.)  or  of  600,000  circular  mils 
(.393  sq.  in.)  are  the  sizes  in  most  common  use.  When  larger 
carrying  capacities  are  required  in  the  one  main  it  is  now  customarr 
,to  employ  cables,  such  cable  mains  and  all  feeders  laid  in  recrait 
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years  being  osnally  of  paper  insnlatcd  aod  lead  covered  cable  dravn 
into  vitrified  tile  ducts.  There  is  in  serrioe  much  cable  laid  "  Bolid," 
bnt  the  solid  method  is  not  now  approved.  The  "  draw-in  "  method 
has  been  found  not  only  more  convenient  but  cheaper. 

(19)  Fusible  Links. —  The  connections  between  sections  of  the 
underground  network  are  fusible  links  of  sheet  copper  of  such  di- 
EM^ioos-  that  they  will  fuse  at  twice  the  "  overload  rating"  of  the 
mains  they  are  intended  to  protect.  The  overload  rating  is  the 
current  which  the  main  will  carry  for  a  short  period  —  Bay  two 
hours  —  before  it  attains  an  unsafe  temperature.  This  is  a  much 
greater  current  than  could  be  continuously  carried.  The  copper 
fuse  link  has  a  considerable  time  constant  —  four  or  five  seconds  — 
and  obviously  it  will  not  be  melted  by  any  momentary  overload. 
Neither  will  it  be  melted  by  the  extra  current  flowing  when  the 
failure  of  a  feeder  causes  the  supply  of  a  district  to  reach  it  through 
adjacent  mains  instead  of  by  the  normal  course.  But  the  copper 
link  melts  promptly  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  between  the  conductors 
of  the  underground  system,  and  that  is  all  that  is  expected  of  it. 
In  practice  a  fault  in  the  mains  is  either  burned  off,  or  "  blown 
loose "  by  the  melting  of  the  fuses  connecting  that  particular 
Iffngth-of  mains  to  the  network.  A  fault  in  a  feeder  is  usually  dealt 
with  by  the  operator  pulling  the  switch  at  the  station.  The  retnm 
current  from  the  system  then  melte  the  fuse  at  the  distant  end  of 
the  feeder.  These  links  are  a  convenient  means  of  disconnecting 
sections  of  mains  for  testing  or  during  repairs.  Similar  links  are 
used  to  some  extent  on  overhead  mains,  but  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon to  connect  up  the  overhead  network  without  fuses.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  every  service  into  the  premises  of  a  customer 
has  fuses  at  the  entrance  point. 

(SO)  Direct  Current. —  Distribution  at  constant  pressure  le  uni- 
■  versally  accepted.  DistributJon  of  direct  current  is,  however,  an 
Edison  practice  much  criticised  or  challenged  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent by  engineers  who  believe  in  alternating  current.  In  later  years 
when  transmission  by  alternating  current  is  so  frequently  combined 
with  distribution  of  direct  current  the  challenge  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  query  as  to  what  justification  there  can  be  for  the  ex- 
pense of  converting  machinery  requiring  sub-stations  and  attend- 
ance for  its  housing  and  care.  The  challengers  assume  or  state  that 
alternating  current  will  meet  all  practical  demands  and  that,  there- 
fore, its  conversion  to  direct  current  requires  needless  investment 
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and  needleas  openting  expense.    That  ia  an  aaaamption  wbidi  I 
will  diactUB  later. 

(SI)  The  immediate  jostifiEatioQ  of  onr  adoption  of  direct  cur- 
rent ia  historical  and  commercial  mtber  than  technical.  Nevertbe- 
leaa  the  technical  justification  is  in  iteelf  anffident  and  aeems  lilcely 
to  oontinae  aofBcient  for  several  years  to  etooe. 

(22)  Ei9tor%eai.—  I  give  first  the  historical  justification.  It  n 
that  our  industry  obtained  its  firat  great  development  in  the  years 
1885  to  1890.  Before  that  time  and  daring  that  time  the  Edison 
syst^n  was  the  only  complete  practical  syatem  of  distribution  known 
to  the  art  of  electric  lighting.  By  1885  the  system  had  been  de> 
reloped  in  all  its  eseentials.  Oenerstors  which  would  operate  in 
multiple,  the  feeder  and  main  system,  throe-wire  maiiu,  distribution 
at  constant  pleasure,  practical  tinderground  conductAre,  practical 
incandesc^it  lamps  of  high  resistance,  practical  motors  —  all  of 
these  were  found  in  the  Edison  system  and  nomhere  else.  By  1890 
this  condition  was  not  materially  changed.  During  the  years  1885 
to  1690  the  alternating-current  dynamo  and  the  altemating-cnrrent 
transformer  were  assuming  their  practical  form.  Not  nntil  1890 
could  it  be  said  that  they  were  satisfactory  operative  derices.  It  is 
well  to  have  this  fact  firmly  impressed  apon  your  minds  —  that 
many  thousand  kilowatts  of  direct-current  central  station  ma- 
chinery and  of  direct-current  motors  still  in  regular  and  efiGcient 
service  were  in  service  before  the  alternating-current  transformer 
could  be  deemed  a  practical  and  reliable  device. 

The  advocate  today  of  alternating  currents  has  in  the  alternating' 
current  transformer  of  today  a  most  efficient  and  reliable  piece  of 
apparatus ;  but  the  engineer  who  as  late  as  1890  diapassionately 
considered  the  possibilities  of  altemating-cDrrent  transmission  wa» 
oompelled  to  recognize  in  the  transformer  of  that  day  the  weak 
point  of  his  system  —  weak  both  in  respect  of  reliability  and  of 
efficiency.  And  when  he  turned  to  consider  arc  lamps  arid  motors 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  alternating  arc  lamps 
were. impracticable  and  alternating  motors  were  non-existent. 

(23)  CommercuU. —  From  the  commercial  point  of  view  the 
adoption  of  direct-current  distribution  was  warranted  in  the  begin- 
ning by  the  fact  that  the  capitalist  who  desired  to  invest  his  fund? 
in  an  electric  lighting  enterprise  could  obtain  on  operative  direct- 
current  system  complete  in  all  its  details  from  the  generating  plant 
to  the  last  translating  device  without  engaging  in  any  experimoat. 
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and  vith  k  poBitdve  certainty  u  to  the  operative  efficien<^  and  a 
reaBonable  certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  repair  bill.  The  capi- 
talist  who  invested  in  direct-crurrent  central  station  apparatus  in 
the  early  days  of  the  indostry  nsttally  made  money.  The  capitalist 
who  invested  in  alternatiug-cnrrent  apparatus  almoBt  invariably 
lost  money.  That  this  was  due  to  any  inherent  diSerenoe  between 
direct' and  alternating  current  is  not  to  be  understood  by  ns  as  en- 
gineers, but  that  such  was  the  understanding  or  belief  of  many  of 
the  men  who  supplied  the  mcntey  for  the  early  eleotric-light  atatiom 
is  a  fact  still  vividly  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  some  of  as. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  in  municipal  areas  where  the  con- 
ditions predicated  the  installation  of  an  early  Edison  system  there 
was  likely  to  be  sufBcient  buaness  to  make  the  installation  profit- 
able. An  exactly  similar  district  might  have  supported  an  alternat- 
ing station  equally  well,  but  the  direct-current  men  were  first  in 
the  field  and  pre-empted  all  the  best  locations.  Alternating-current 
men,  imbned  with  belief  in  the  long-distance  capabilities  of  their 
system,  too  often  undertook  commercial  impossibilities. 

(84)  It  is  necessary  in  recalling  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
commercial  success  of  the  Edison  companies  to  recognize  the  effect 
of  the  establishment  among  them  almost  from  the  beginning  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  and  reports^  and  of  arrangements  for 
the  confidential  distribution  and  exchange  of  practical  information. 
The  system  of  accounts,  although  far  from  complete,  served  for  the 
making  of  intelligent  comparisons.  The  correspond^ice  between 
different  companies  and  the  meetings  held  for  educational  pur- 
poses built  up  a  community  of  interest  which  has  continued-  in  an 
active  and  useful  form  to  the  present  day.  The  commercial  value 
of  tine  community  of  interest  —  of  personal  and  technical,  not 
financial  interest  —  has  been  and  continues  to  be  very  great.  l%at 
IT  existed  in  the  beginning  only  among  the  so-called  Edison  com- 
panies tended  materially  toward  the  permanent  establishment  of 
direct-current  distribution  throuRhout  the  United  States. 

(35)  The  Peraigtence  of  Direct-Current  Distribvtion. —  The 
reasons  for  the  persistence  of  the  use  of  direct  current  are  nrtt 
merely  commercial,  but  are  technical.  The  immediate  and  obvioua 
commercial  reason  is  that  the  existing  investment  in  direct-cur- 
rent apparattn  is  so  great  that  only  some  tremendous  advantage  to 
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he  gained  by  a  change  —  an  advantage  T«y  nmeh  greater  than  the 
most  extreme  advocates  of  alternating  correot  have  jet  soggested 
—  conld  poBBibly  warrant  the  wiping  out  of  oar  present  equip- 
ment That  equipment  includes  not  only  our  central  station 
machinery  but  the  immense  inreBtment  of  our  coBtomera  in  motors 
and  the  investment  made  both  by  our  customers  and  ourselves  in 
arc  lamps.  How  great  these  investments  are  must  be  obvious  even 
to  OUT  moat  recent  visitor.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  investment  in  direct-current  motors  which,  scattered  around 
in  customers'  premises,  are  not  so  apparent  to  a  chance  visitor.  On 
the  Island  of  Manhattan,  for  instance,  there  are  connected  to 
direct-current  distributing  circuits  approximately  16,000  motors, 
having  a  capacity  of  85,073  horse-power.  In  the  direct-current 
area  of  Chicago  the  connection  is  over  9000  motors,  having  a  ca- 
paci^  of  43,S30  horse-power.  In  the  comparatively  small  city 
of  I)etroit  the  connection  is  872  motors  of  4541  horse-power.  You 
will  note  that  the  average  horse-power  is  email.  You  will  please 
also  understand  that  this  connection  does  not  include  fan  motors 
dental  motors  and  similar  little  machines.  It  includes  only  motors 
of  one-half  horse-power  and  upwards.  The  expense  of  substituting 
alternating-current  machines  for  these  direct-current  machines 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  electric-light  company.  The  cus- 
tomers would  not  stand  it. 

(36)  Another  commercial  consideration  is  that  our  new  alter- 
nating construction  would  coBt  but  little  lees  than  direct-current 
construction.  Our  generating  eijuipment  would  not  be  altered  in 
cost.  ■  Onr  equipment  of  motor  generators  or  rotary  converters 
would,  of  course,  be  replaced  by  transfonners  and  there  we  would 
have  a  material  saving;  but  the  motor  equipment  hereafter  sold 
to  onr  customers  would  cost  more,  as  also  would  arc  lamps.  In 
respect  of  meters  we  would,  because  of  our  ordinary  use  of  the 
Thomson  integrating  wattmeter  for  direct-current  service,  save 
some  money.  The  induction  type  of  meter  for  alternating  currents 
is  cheaper  both  in  manufacturing  cost  and  selling  price  and  better 
mainteins  it«  initial  accuracy  of  registration.  The  present  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  arc  lamps  is  considerable.  A  cheap  but  practical 
direct-current  arc  lamp  costs  less  than  $10.  A  similar  altepaating 
lamp  costs  approximately  $13.  The  same  ratio  obtaiaa  between  the 
cost  of  direct  and  alternating  arc  lamps  of  the  better  qualities.  As 
to  the  difference  in  cost  of  motors,  I  think  that  is  well  shown  by 
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Table  II,  in  which  I  show  actual  prices  quoted  on  a  recent  pur- 
chase of  motors.  The  motors  priced  are  of  similar  workmaQship 
and  eSBcienciesi 

Table  II. 

HotoTH  Bold  to Company,  to  be  connected  to 

ditect-carrent  circait  at Avenue. 

1  65-hp,  direct-current  motor,  220  volts,  %72Z  00 

1  20-hp,  direct-current  motor,  220  volts,  366  00 

1    fi-hp,  direct-current  motor,  220  volts,  142  00 


Total,  »1,230  00 

To  equip  with  S-phase  induction  motors  would  cost : 

1  65-hp,  S-phase,  alternating-current  motor,  £20  volts,  $930  00 

1  20-hp,  3-phase,  alternating-current  motor,  220  volts,  635  00 

1    6-fap,  S-phase,  altemating-cnrrent  motor,  220  volts,  228  00 


Total,  $1,793  00 

To  use  single-phase  motors  would  necessitate  using  four  l^-hp 
in  place  of  the  one  65-hp,  and  two  10-hp  in  place  of  one  2[)-hp, 
making  the  cost: 

4  15-hp,  single-phase,  alternating-current  motors,  $1,520  00 

2  10-hp,  Biugle-phase,  alternating-current  motors,  610  00 

1    5-hp,  single-phase,  alternating-current  motor,  170  00 


Total,  $2,300  00 

(27)  8kop  Cost  of  Motors. — -At  this  point  I  expect  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  some  engineer,  perhaps  one  of  our  European  visitors,  who 
will  insist  that  the  lower  price  of  the  direct-current  motor  is  un- 
natural and  artificial.  I  admit  that  the  difference  in  price  between 
direct-current  and  alternating-current  motors  is  at  present  greater 
than  is  warranted  by  their  respective  shop  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  doubt  seriously  whether  even  the  polyphase  motor  —  not 
to  say  the  single-phase  motor  —  will  ever  be  built  in  American 
shops  at  a  cost  materially  less  than  the  direct-current  motor.  The 
single-phase  motor,  afBict«d  either  with  a  commutator  or  a  con- 
denser, is  obviously  an  expensive  machine  to  make.  The  polyphase 
motor,  however,  with  a  simple  rotor  and  no  commutator  may  in 
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time  be  bnllt  as  cheaply  as  fiie  diTect-cnnent  machine ;  bat  it  is 
to  be  remembeFed  that  the  two  or  four  or  six  field  coils  of  the 
direct-current  machine  are  much  simpler  propositions  in  fbe  ma- 
chine shop  and  in  the  winding-room  than  is  the  wonsd  stator  of 
the  induction  motor.  The  rotor  of  the  induction  motor  sbetild  not 
cost  more  than  the  armature  of  the  direct-current  machine.  Either 
motor  requires  a  starting  device.  The  direct-current  motOT  is  by 
long  custom  equipped  with  a  starting  rheostat  combined  with  an 
automatic  disconnecting  device.  The  polyphase  motor,  if  it  is  tc 
be  started  without  disturbing  the  regulation  of  the  lighting  system, 
must  have  either  a  device  for  interpolating  resistance  in  the  rotor 
circuit  or  a  variable  ratio  transformer  commonly  called  a  com- 
pnnsator.  The  cost  of  either  of  these  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  exceedingly  simple  direct-current  rheostat,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  cost  of  the  commutator  and  brushes  on  the  direct- 
current  tnachine  will  continue  to  be  offset  by  the  greater  coat  of 
the  stator  winding  and  the  starting  device  of  the  polyphase  motor. 
Commutators  are  built  cheaply  in  American  motor  shops  and  make 
very  little  trouble  in  operation.  This  latter  statem^t  is  true 
since  the  adoption  of  the  carbon  brush.  Our  motof  inspectors  find 
very  littie  commutator  trouble  nowadays,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  motor  commutator  is  an  exceedingly  small  it«m  in  the  ex- 
pense of  operation. 

(28)  Alternating  Dietribution. —  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates 
of  alternating  distribution  that  sub-stations  are  unnecessary  if 
the  alternating  transformer  system  is  used.  In  practice  we  do  not 
find  this  to  be  eo.  We  find  that  while  the  number  of  sab-statjona 
may  be  reduced,  yet  the  requirements  of  regulation  make  some  sub- 
stations not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  control  the  distribution  throughout  a  large  urban  district  from 
one  r^^lating  point  —  the  more  eo  if  that  point  be  located  at  a 
distant  generating  station.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  rumors  of 
this  being  successfully  done  but  when  we  follow  np  those  rumors  we 
find  either  that  the  load  is  essentially  constant  or  that  the  exact- 
ness of  regulation  required  is  far  lees  than  oar  standard  of  2  per 
cent  pins  or  minus.  We  do  not  see  6ur  way  to  change  our  standard 
of  regulation ;  neither  is  it  possible  for  us  to  modify  the  load  re- 
quirements of  oar  urban  areas.  The  variation  of  load  in  these 
areas  is  eo  effectively  dealt  with  by  our  sub-station  system  that  ws 
do  not  look  kindly  upon  any  leas  effective  method. 
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(S9)  Moreover,  the  advocate  «f  alternating  cnmnt  does  not 
nowadays  approve  of  scattered  transformerB.  He  used  to  tell  na 
that  traDsformers  might  be  placed  any  place,  that  the  epaoe  re- 
quired was  negligible,  and  that  the  less  the  length  of  seoondory 
waioB  between  tranef ormer  and  branelating  device  the  better  would 
be  the  seirice.  Now  we  are  told  that  a  aecondary  network  iB  aa 
desirable  with  alternating  cnnent  as  it  ie  with  direct  current  and ' 
that  the  transformer  capacity  should  be  c<aicentrated  is  aa  few 
nnits  as  possible.  When  these  nnits  reach  the  600  or  1000-kw 
size  (as  they  certainly  must  do  nnder  our  urban  conditions)  some 
kind  of  a  eub-station  is  neoessary  to  hold  them  and  the  step  from 
a  shelter  suh-station  to  a  relating  eoVetation  is  a  email  one. 

(30)  Motors  and  Arcs. —  There  will,  therefore,  be  little  or  no 
change  in  our  network  nor  in  onr  system  of  feeders.  The  prin- 
cipal change  would  Ik  the  substitntion  of  large  transformers  for 
the  motor  generators  or  rotary  converters.  But  when  we  reach  the 
translating  devices  there  must  be  radical  changes.  The  diilerence 
ir  cost  of  motors  and  in  arc  lamps  has  already  been  noted.  The 
difference  in  efBciency  deserves  consideration.  That  there  will  be 
any  material  difference  of  motor  efficiency  does  not  appear.  For 
equal  ultimate  cost,  over  the  range  of  sizes  required  in  a  com- 
mercial distribution,  the  efficiency  of  either  type  of  motor  will  be 
practically  the  same.  The  amount  of  light  given  for  equal  energy 
by  the  alternating  arc  lamp  is  probably  equal  to  that  given  by 
the  direct-cnrrent  lunp.  The  steadying  resistance  of  the  direct- 
current  lamp  can  be  dispensed  with  and  thereby  a  considerable' 
saving  of  energy  effected  but  the  character  of  the  light  gtven  by 
the  alternating  arc  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  Whra  the  two 
services  are  operated  side  by  side,  the  user  invariably  demands  the 
direct-current  service  even  when  he  has  to  pay  for  the  loss  in  the 
steadying  resistance.  This  is  not  a  theory.  This  is  actually  a 
commercial  condition  and  its  technical  reasoas  are  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  state  them  here.  The  change  of  interior  illumi- 
nation from  direct-current  area  to  alternating-current  arcs  can 
practically  be  accomplished  only  by  making  concessions  in  price 
to  the  custiHner.  To  change  from  direct  to  alternating  arcs  for 
exterior  illnjnination  is  easier  but  still  it  is  an  undertaking  re- 
quiring much  tact 

(31)  Nermt  and  Incandeactnt  Lampt. —  With  Nemst  lamps 
the  alternating  current  hu  the  advantage.    In  the  United  States 
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the  Nernst  lamp  ie  used  solely  on  alternating  circaits,  and  its 
experimental  use  on  direct-curreDt  circuits  has  not  been  a  com- 
mercial anccess.  The  lamp  givea  good  light  on  direct  current  but 
the  life  of  the  glower  ie  shortened  to  an  extent  which  makes  a 
serious  difference  in  the  operating  coat.  Nemst  lamps  are  not  yet 
a  large  factor  in  our  business  although  their  use  is  steadily  increas- 
'iug.  Incandescent  lamps  are,  of  course,  equally  effective  with 
either  direct  or  alternating  current 

(32)  Storage  Batteriea. —  The  storage  battery  is  not  a  practical 
auxiliary  to  an  altemating-cmrent  system.  Its  nee  on  such  a  sys- 
tem requires  the  interpolation  of  motor  generators  or  converters 
having  a  capacity  equal  to  the  maximum  output  of  the  battery.  The 
Edison  companies  of  the  United  States  have  for  years  been  free 
users  of  the  storage  battery.  The  number  of  electric  automobiles 
\n  constantly  increasing.  The  cnsfami  of  the  owners  of  electric 
automobiles  is  to  charge  their  vehicle  batteries  from  their  bouse 
supply.  Obviously  a  house  supply  of  alternating  current  would 
mean  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  converting  apparatus. 

(38)  Minor  Uses  of  Direct  Current. —  There  are  a  number  of 
minor  uses  of  direct  current  as  in  electro-chemical  processes,  electro- 
medical apparatus,  mercury  arcs  used  by  photographers,  etc.  These 
U8C6  are  not  now  important  but  deserve  mention.  Some  of  them 
may  become  important. 

(34)  Regulation  Required  by  Incandescent  Lamps. —  In  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (28)  I  have  noted  that  our  rule  is  to  maintain  a 
regulation  within  2  per  cent  plus  and  minus  of  the  declared  voltage. 
Our  practice  is  somewhat  better  than  our  rule.  We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  incandescent 
lamps  depend  mainly  upon  exact  regulation  of  voltage.  I  desire  to 
remind  our  foreign  visitors  that  most  of  the  large  American  com- 
panies own  the  incandescent  lamps  used  by  their  customers,  and 
that  all  of  them  renew  those  lamps  either  free  or  at  a  price  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  the  lamps.  I  desire  to  remind  our 
visitors  also  that  the  great  majority  of  our  lamps  are  16-cp 
lemps,  using  50  watts,  the  candle-power  being  in  terms  of  the 
English  standard  candle  measured  htmzontally  when  the  lamp 
ie  rotated  in  an  upright  position.  Carbon  filament  lamps  run  at 
the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  figures  just  given  are  sen- 
sitive to  variations  of  voltage  —  blackening  rapidly  if  they  are 
overriin  and  failing  to  give  satisfactory  light  if  nndermn.     The 
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failnie  to  give  aatisfactorj  light  brings  immediate  complaints  from 
cuEtomere.  Overrunning  increadee  rapidly  the  cost  of  lamp  re- 
newals.  Please  remember  that  our  custom  is  to  renew  a  lamp  as 
Boon  as  it  is  blackened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  displease  the  cus- 
tomer's eye.  We  do  not  require  that  the  filament  be  burned  out ; 
in  fact  some  of  us  so  effectively  encourage  customers  tf  bring  in 
their  lamps  for  renewal  that. comparatively  few  lami»  are  burned 
out  and  that  the  average  service  of  a  16-cp  lamp  before  it  is 
exchanged  is  little  in  excess  of  400  hoars.  Our  policy  in  respect 
to  incandescent  lamps  is  dictated  by  oar  belief  that  what  our 
customers  expect  to  purchase  from  us  is  light,  and  that  we  cannot 
supply  their  wants  by  selling  tbem  electric  energy  and  permitting 
them  to  select  and  maintain  their  own  incandescent  lamps. 

(35)  I  expect  that  my  statement  as  to  our  customaiy  use  of 
lamps  having  an  efficiency  of  3.1  watts  per  candle  will  be  challenged 
by  some  of  our  visitors.  I  find  that  my  British  correspondents 
are  generally  incredulous  on  this  point;  their  incredulity  being 
based  upon  their  own  experience  rather  than  upon  a  knowledge 
of  ours.  We  have,  however,  been  purchasing  lamps  sold  as  of  an 
efficiency  of  3.1  watts  for  15  years  past,  and  for  more  than  seven 
years  past  we  have  known  positively  that  we  got  what  we  pur- 
chased. Our  present  specifications  for  incandescent  lamps —  that 
is  to  say,  the  specifications  adopted  by  60  or  70  of  the  large  light- 
ing companies  forming  the  Edison  group  and  also  by  several  com- 
panies ontside  of  that  group  —  require  that  lamps  of  a  candle-power 
at  16  and  upwards  shall  have  horizontal  candle-power  at  marked 
voltage  of  one  candle  for  each  3.1  watts  supplied.  Under  this  con- 
dition the  lamp  is  required  to  last  in  continuous  service  over  470 
hours  before  its  candle-power  is  reduced  by  blackening  below 
80  per  cent  of  the  initial  candle-power.  The  specification  is  filled 
in  practice.  That  it  shall  be  filled  is  secured  by  factory  inspection 
and  tests  made  by  a  special  testing  bureau  which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  over  seven  years.  The  customary  tests  include  (i°t*r 
alia)  the  measurement  of  watts  and  candle-power  at  marked 
voltage  of  5  per  cent  of  all  the  lamps  manufactured  for  us,  the 
lamps  measured  being  selected  at  random  befure  they  are  packed  — 
not  from  the  top  of  the  barrel  after  packing.  Out  of  this  6  per 
cent,  oue-tenth,  that  is  to  say,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
product,  are  given  a  continuous  life  test,  being  run  at  marked 
voltage  until  the  candle-power  has  fallen  to  80  per  cent  of  its 
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initial  value.  The  testing  organimtioii  which  I  refer  to  iaqteebed, 
tested  and  approved  for  shipment  during  the  last  IS  months  for 
which  the  lecorda  are  complete,  6  3/4  millions  of  lamps  of  16 
candle-power  at  60  watts,  in  addition  to  a  very  coneiderahle  onmber 
of  lamps  of  higher  candle-power  and  similar  efficiency.  Nor  are  the 
Edison  companies  the  only  u%re  of  such  lamps.  Then  are  other 
users  who  purchase  lamps  subject  to  similar  tests;  and  over  and 
above  these  inspected  and  tested  lamps  there  are  sales  by  repu* 
table  factories  of  lamps  not  similarly  tested  but  made  to  conform 
to  similar  specifications.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  these 
detaila  because  bo  many  of  my  British  friends  believe  a  3.1-lamp 
to  be  commercially  imposflible.  It  certainly  is  commercially  im- 
possible BO  long  as  you  leave  your  customers  to  buy  their  own  lamps. 
(36)  The  reason  for  onr  use  of  an  incandescent  lamp  of  this 
comparatively  high  efficiency  is  onr  desire  to  famish  the  moat  light 
at  the  lowest  cost.  We  have  many  times  and  under  many  condi- 
tions calculated  the  effect  on  our  investment  and  on  our  operating 
costs  of  the  substitution  of  a  lamp  of  lower  efficiency  but  the  gen- 
eral result  is  invariably  the  same;  the  precise  values  obtained  by 
the  calculation  varying  only  with  the  minor  conditions.  Please 
understand  that  we  recommend  and  use  lamps  requiring  more 
current  for  the  same  light  —  that  is  to  say,  lamps  of  lower  effi- 
ciency—  when  good  r^ulation  is  hopeless;  as  for  instance,  on 
circuits  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  load  is  of  necessity  in 
the  form  of  motors  having  unsteady  or  irregular  loads ;  or  where 
the  total  work  to  be  done  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cost  of 
good  regulation.  In  our  central  station  practice,  however,  we 
have  always  set  reliability  of  service  first;  good  regulation  —  that 
is  to  say,  good  quality  of  service  —  second,  and  low  operating  cost 
third.  And  although,  as  already  said,  our  central  station  calcu- 
latious  invariably  justify  the  use  of  the  3.1-watt  lamp  as  giving  the 
most  light  for  the  least  money  spent  in  fixed  charges  and  operating 
charges,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  even  if  our  calculations  gave 
results  warranting  the  use  of  a  lamp  of  lower  efficiency  we  would 
still  insist  for  business  reasons  on  the  same  effective  regulation  of 
the  light  given.  A  company  which  gives  good  steady  clear  ligbt 
deserves  and  can  expect  a  constant  growth  of  its  business.  A  com- 
pany which  offers  an  inferior  service  even  at  a  reduced  price  fails 
to  meet  the  commercial  lequirem^its  of  American  cities. 
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(37)  Comparativt  Begulation  of  Alternating  and  Direet  By»- 
iems. —  This  discnBsioii  of  the  r^nlatioii  lequired  by  iscandeBoent 
lamps  leads  to  coneidoratioD  of  the  comparative  regnlatioii  of  alter- 
nating  and  direct-curreiit  systemB.  The  broad  difference  between 
the  two  is  well  known  to  you.  The  regulation  of  a  direot-enrrent 
system  between  dynamo  and  translating  device  depends  solely  upon 
the  lesistance  of  the  circuit  The  regulation  of  an  alternating- 
current  system  depends  upon  resistance,  inductance  and  power 
factor  of  the  load.  The  power  factor  for  incandcBcent  lamps  and 
for  Nemst  lamps  is  identical  with  either  current.  The  power  fac- 
tor for  arc  lamps  and  for  motors  under  average  central  station 
conditions  is  very  seriously  different.  A.  mixed  load,  supplied 
through  transformerE,  of  incandescent  lamps,  arc  lamps  and  motors 
in  the  proportions  common  in  central-station  practice  will  have  a 
power  factor  seldom  better  than  .9  and  frequently  lower  than  .8. 
These  figures  are  not  theories  —  they  are  observations.  Please 
do  not  forget  that  these  American  direct-current  central  station 
companies  are  among  the  largest  distributors  of  alternating  eiir- 
ri'nt  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world.  We,  there- 
fore, have  experience  to  speak  from.  Please  do  not  forget  either 
that  the  motor  load  in  American  cities  is  very  large  and  that  the 
arc  lamp  load  is  always  respectable.  During  the  evening  peak  the 
incandescent  lights  predominate.  At  other  hours  the  motor  load 
is  likely  to  be  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  service^  Our  direct- 
enrrent  methods  allow  us  to  follow  closely  by  hand  regulation  the 
variations  of  the  evening  load.  The  copper  which  is  eufficient  to 
carry  without  overheating  the  maximum  evening  load  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  carry  without  disturbance  of  pressure  the  rushes  of  current 
due  to  direct-current  elevator  motors  and  similar  intermitt^itly 
operated  devices.  But  that  same  copper  would  not  be  sufBcient  to 
take  care  either  of  the  evening  load  or  of  the  intermittent  service 
motors  if  the  distribntion  should  be  by  alternating  currents.  An 
increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in  copper  would  he  necessary  and 
if  the  proportion  of  intermittent  service  motors  were  high  a  still 
greater  increase  would  be  required  either  in  the  general  network 
or  in  the  form  of  a  special  circuit  for  intermittent  services. 

(38)  Elevator  Service. —  I  suspect  that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  large  American  companies  regard  the  elevator  motw  is 
not  recognized  by  some  of  6ur  friends.  We  do  not  look  upon  the 
elevator  motor  as  an  undesirable  load,  neither  aa  necessarily  a  dia- 
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tnrber  of  the  ^stem.  On  the  contrary  we  seek  to  connect  m  man; 
elevator  motors  that  their  indiTidually  intermittent  operation  will 
provide  (because  of  their  number)  a  continuoiiB  load.  Momentarj 
loads  due  to  the  aimultaneouB  starting  of  several  machinea  are 
readily  taken  care  of  by  the  engine  ily-wheeU.  That  eeems  rather  a 
broad  etatcment  but  it  is  literally  true.  I  admit  that  ve  are 
liberal  in  our  provision  of  fly-wheel  capacity.  When  we  nse  bat- 
tehee  of  course  the  batteries  take  care  of  these  rushes.  Our  dis- 
tributing mains  are  habitually  made  so  large  that  elevator  motors 
of  from  7  to  30  horse-power  can  be  connected  without  special  pro- 
visions. The  larger  meters  used  for  very  heavy  duties,  and  Ihe  . 
exceedingly  rapid  acceleration  required  for  the  service  of  the  15 
or  30-atory  office  buildings,  are  almost  invariably  taken  care  of  by 
a  storage  battery  located  in  the  same  building.  We  do  not  offer  to 
supply  current  for  such  express  elevators  unless  a  local  battery  is  a 
part  of  the  equipment.  Our  welcome  to  the  ordinary  elevator  of  the 
six  to  ten-story  office  building  or  apartment-house  is  because  we 
recognize  in  our  acceptance  of  that  electric  elevator  the  certainty 
that  the  owner  of  the  building  will  not  install  his  own  steam  and 
electric  plant  but  will  depend  upon  the  central  station  service  for 
his  requirements  of  light  and  power.  At  this  writing  the  makers 
of  alternating-current  elevator  motors  have  not  quite  succeeded 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  service.  There  are  many  ele- 
vators operated  from  our  alternating  circuits,  but  these,  unless  they 
are  of  the  smallest  size,  require  a  complexity  of  starting  gear  which 
compares  badly  with  the  standard  direct-current  elevator  equip- 
ment, or  the  acceleration  of  the  elevator  is  less  than  would  be 
acceptable  under  average  conditions. 

(39)  Distribution  Loaset. —  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  loes  of 
energy  in  the  distributing  network  will  be  less  with  an  alternating 
supply  than  with  direct  current.  I  question  this;  in  fact  I  deny  it 
as  regards  the  great  majority  of  existing  distributions.  In  our 
present  practice  we  may  have  a  loes  between  station  or  sub-station 
and  translating  device  of  15  per  cent  during  the  one  or  two  hours 
of  the  evening  peak  load  in  the  winter  months.  Fifteen  per  cent 
ia  an  exceptionally  high  figure  —  virtually  a  figure  which  r^ 
resents  the  limit  of  our  practice.  Ten  per  cent  represents  better 
the  ordinal^  case.  With  the  multiplication  of  sub-stations  this 
lose  is  reduced.  The  condition  of  maximum  loss  in  transmission 
obtains  only  during  a  total  of  800  to  300  hours  per  annum.    Dur- 
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izig  all  other  hours  of  the  year  the  transinissioii  loss  is  but  a  small 
fractioB  of  the  maximum.  All  the  copper  of  the  network  atajs 
ir  serrioe  and  at  half  load  the  loss  is  one-quarter  of  the  maximum, 
and  lees  in  the  same  order  for  less  loads.  The  annual  loss  of  energy 
in  an  Edison  network  is  something  like  4  per  cent. 

(40)  The  losses  in  motor  generators  or  rotaries  are  obviously 
proportional  to  the  load.  As  the  load  decreases  the  machines  are 
switched  out  of  seirice;  and  during  the  longer  periods  of  light  load 
not  only  individual  taacbines  but  entire  stations  or  sub-stationa  are 
^ut  down.  Assuming  that  the  transformers  required  for  aa 
alternating  distribntioQ  are  located  similarly  to  the  motor  gener- 
ators or  rotaries  of  a  direct-current  distribution,  similar  switching 
would  then  provide  similar  economy  and  the  greater  efficiency  of 
transformers  as  compared  with  converting  apparatus  would  be 
realized.  But  if  the  transformers  were  scattered  over  the  network 
and  were  not  switched  on  and  off  as  required  the  core  losses  would 
in  a  year  amount  to  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  output  as 
the  total  losses  in  the  direct-current  network.  Assume  35  per  cent 
load  factor  and  1  per  cent  core  loss  (the  latter  being  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  transformer  capacity)  and  the  core  losses  are  obviously 
4  per  cent  of  the  output. 

(41)  Coat  of  Oenerating  Apparatus. —  In  paragraph  (86)  1  said 
that  our  electric  generating  equipment  would  not  be  altered  in 
cost  by  a  change  from  direct  to  alternating  current.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  the  generating  equipment  would  be  reduced  in  cost 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  efficiency  which  exists  between 
transformers  and  machinery  for  converting  alternating  to  direct 
current.  This  difference  might  in  an  extreme  caae  be  10  per  cent, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  to  the  extent  of  this  JO  per  cent  of 
eliminated  conversion  loss  we  could  reduce  the  capacity  of  our 
generating  plant.  I  don't  see  it.  We  might  reduce  the  capacity 
of  our  boilers  and  engines  but  we  could  not  reduce  the  capacity  of 
our  electric  generators,  because  the  capacity  of  generators  —  that 
is  to  say,  their  size  —  is  a  function  of  volts  X  amperes,  not  of 
kilowatts.  The  power  factor  of  the  alternating-current  system, 
.8  to  .9,  would  (and  does)  require  greater  capacity  in  generators 
to  an  extent  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  saving  in  sub- 
Btation  losses.  Please  note  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  losses 
in  the  regulating  apparatus  required  in  sub-Btations.  When  rotary 
converters  are  used,  the  regulating  devices  employed  are  aubstan- 
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tiallj  identical  with  those  which  would  be  reqniied  by  mb-Btatioa 
tranefonnfiTB  of  similar  capacity.  When  motor  generators  aie 
used,  regulation  by  vaiifltion  of  field  strength  is  all  that  is  requisite 

(42)  The  ratio  of  units  sold  to  units  generated  is  a  useful  iGgure 
and  deserving  of  study.  But  that  the  ratio  is  low  does  not  neces- 
sarilj  mean  that  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  system  is  low. 
ilost  of  those  extra  units  which  look  so  bad  in  a  comparison  be- 
tween units  generated  and  units  sold  cost  but  little  to  generate  — 
so  little  that  the  most  precise  measurement  and  analysis  are 
requisite  to  identify  the  saving  made  when  we  cease  to  supply  some 
part  of  them.  Thus,  the  energy  to  be  saved  by  the  substitution  in 
sub-stations  of  transformers  for  converters  requires  for  its  pro- 
duction but  little  extra  fuel  and  no  extra  labor.  It  is  a  pnqmr- 
tional  increase  in  the  output  of  every  hour  of  the  24.  But 
the  possible  reduction  in  fixed  charges  which  would  follow  the 
reduction  of  steam  plant,  by  say  10  per  cent,  added  to  the  re- 
duction of  fixed  charges  following  the  substitution  of  transformers 
for  converters  — ■  this  total  reduction  of  fixed  charges  would  be  well 
worth  having.  A  calculation  made  for  Detroit  conditions  shows 
that  the  reduction  in  fixed  charges  might  be  7  per  cent  —  not  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  fixed  charges,  but  7  per  cent  of  the  fixed  charges 
chargeable  against  direct-current  business.  This  would  permit 
a  reduction  of  3  1/2  per  cent  in  the  selling  price  of  the  same 
amount  of  energy  or  might  add  proportionately  to  the  profits, 

(43)  Companson  Between  Systems. —  To  sum  up  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  distribution  of  alternating  current  in  our  urban  dis- 
tricts: The  advantages  to  be  obtained  are  a  reduction  in  the  first 
cost  of  engines  and  boilers;  a  reduction  in  tiie  cost  of  sub-station 
apparatus  because  of  the  substitution  of  transformers  for  convert- 
ing machinery;  and  a  longer  life  for  the  glowers  of  Nemst  lamps. 
The  disadvantages  are  inferior  regulation  of  voltage  or  (as  an  alter- 
native) greater  cost  of  mains  and  feeders;  inferior  arc  lighting 
and  greater  cost  of  arc  lamps;  special  contrivances  required  for 
^larging  small  storage  batteries;  and  the  requirement  that  to  each 
large  storage  battery  be  added  converting  macbinery  capable  of 
canying  the  maximum  discharge  of  the  battery.  These  advantages 
and  disadvantages  seem  to  be  permanent  consequences  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  currents.  Temporary  disadvantages  of  the 
alternating  current  are  the  greater  cost  of  constant  speed  motors 
and  the  lack  of  satisfactory  motors  for  elevates  work.    I  un  pet^ 
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haps  optimiBtic  in  terming  these  motor  disabilitiea  "temporary." 
My  conclnsion  ia,  after  in  many  specific  cases  comparing  these 
advantagee  and  disadTBiitageB,  that  the  direct  cnrrent  is  at  leart 
equal  and  liicely  to  remain  equal  to  the  alternating  current  in  its 
snitahility  for  general  distribiition,  and  over  and  above  its  inherent 
eqnalit;  it  has  the  immense  advantage  of  prior  occupation  of  the 
territory.  What  this  means  to  ns  as  owners  or  operators  of  cen- 
tral station  propertiea  I  have  already  indicated.  What  it  means  to 
the  general  consumer  in  that  every  device  which  he  is  likely  to  nse 
has  been  for  years  standardized  for  direct  current  and  is  manufac- 
tured for  direct  current  by  a  score  or  a  hundred  manufactuiers, 
each  and  all  anxious  to  obtain  the  consumer's  trade  —  what  this 
means  cannot  be  expressed  within  the  limitations  of  a  paper  for 
this  audience.  It  may  be  indicated  to  you  by  the  fact  that  in  every 
large  dty  of  the  United  States  where  direct  current  and  alternating 
current  have  been  offered  competitively  to  the  public  the  direct- 
current  system  is  today  in  possession  of  the  business  of  the  central 
territory. 

(44)  Tke  Question  of  Voltage. —  There  remains  the  question  of 
voltage.  In  large  American  cities  we  have  generally  adhered  to  an 
incandescent  lamp  voltage  under  135  volts  and  our  three-wire  sys- 
tems are  arranged  to  maintain  the  selected  lamp  voltages  between 
outers  and  neutral.  Many  of  our  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  a 
very  few  in  the  United  States  have  undertaken  the  supply  of  urban 
areas  with  lamps  of  double  the  voltage  which  we  use,  and  have 
doubled  the  difference  of  pressure  between  neutral  and  outer  wires 
of  the  ttiree-wire  system.  The  reasons  for  our  practice  in  this  re- 
spect are  (as  in  respect  of  our  adherence  to  direct  current)  both 
commercial  and  technical.  Technically,  our  main  reason  is  that 
there  is  not  made  a  double  voltage  incandescent  lamp  of  an  accept- 
able efficiency  and  Jife.  To  use  an  incandescent  lamp  of  lower 
efficiency  would  mean  the  reduction  of  the  earning  capacity  of  out 
present  networks  and  generating  apparatus;  or,  conversely,  would 
mean  that  we  would  require  a  greater  capacity  in  generators  and 
mains  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business.  Another  technical  reason 
is  the  inferiority  of  the  double-voltage  arc  lamp.  We  formerly  used 
two  arc  lamps  in  series.  We  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  enclosed 
arc  with  its  higher  voltage  because  (among  other  reasons)  it  al* 
lowed  ns  to  get  rid  of  these  series  lamps.  Such  series  arc  lamps, 
moreover,  cost  more  than  single  lamps  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
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cost  more.  The  high-voltage  motor  —  that  is  to  say,  the  440-500- 
volt  motor —  ia  a  more  expensive  machine  to  build  and  costs  more 
in  the  market  than  the  motor  of  220-250  volts  —  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  so  in  the  average  sizes  tised  by  oar  customers.  Moreover,  it 
tends  to  have  commutatoi  troubles,  from  which  the  820-volt  motor 
is  notably  free.  The  insulation  vhich  must  be  maintained  for 
double  voltage  is  mariiedly  greater  than  that  which  is  permiseible 
at  the  present  voltage.  Moreover,  our  practice  of  handling  our 
mains  alive — making  connections  and  disconnections  and  minor 
repaite  —  would  have  to  be  changed  if  we  carried  twice  the  present 
pressure.  Our  customers'  meters  are  all  watt-hour  meters  having 
a  potential  circuit  connected  acroes  the  mains.  In  three-wire 
meters  the  potential  circuit  is  connected  from  one  outer  to  the 
nentral  wire.  The  loss  of  energy  in  this  potential  circuit  is  as 
great  aa  we  are  willing  to  accept  and  we  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  idea  of  doubling  it.  Of  course,  we  could  use  ampeie-bour 
meters  as  do  so  many  of  our  British  friends  and  thereby  do  away 
with  all  losses  in  potential  circuits,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  get 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  We  would  in  that  case  in 
doubling  the  voltage  double  the  "  slip  " —  that  ie  to  say,  we  would 
double  the  amount  of  energy  passing  through  the  consumer's  moter 
unregistered. 

(45)  Incandescent  Lamps  of  Double  Voltage. — The  proposed  use 
of  double  voltage  incandescent  lamps  deserves  special  discussion. 
In  preceding  paragraphs  (34  to  3G)  I  have  recited  our  practice  in 
respect  to  ownership  of  incandescent  lamps,  and  renewal  of  lamps 
blackened  or  burned  out  in  service.  Under  our  present  conditions. 
for  each  kw-hour  sold  to  customers  for  use  in  incandescent 
lamps,  our  expense  for  lamp  renewals  is  between  .3  cent  and  .4 
cent.  The  difference  between  these  two  figures  is  due  to  the  vary- 
ing practice  of  different  companies  —  not  to  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  voltage  regulation  in  different  cities.  Three-tenths  of  a  cent 
lepreeents  the  lowest  expense  at  which  customers  can  be  satisfied. 
Four-tenths  of  a  cent  represents  service  at  a  high  standard  when  the 
customer  is  encouraged  to  renew  his  lamps  frequently.  Taking 
either  figure,  it  ia  obvious  that  lamp  renewals  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  operating  coats  —  after  fuel,  the  lamp  renewals  are 
the  heaviest  single  item.  Taking  the  figure  given  in  paragraph 
(35)  of  five  and  three-quarter  millions  50-watt,  16-cp  lamps  —  with 
tiie  further  statement  that  the  Testing  Bureau  referred  to  in  that 
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paragraph  iuBpected  during  a  recent  12  monthB  for  use  on  onr 
Eystems  of  distribution  over  10,000,000  incandeecent  lamps  of  all 
kinds  —  it  will  appear  to  you  that  a  reduction  in  the  effective  life 
of  incandescent  lunpe  would  be  to  us  a  very  serious  matter. 

(46)  We  have  studied  and  experimented  with  the  doublC'ToItage 
lamp  for  many  years.  It  is  at  least  seven  years  since  we  made  onr 
first  earnest  effort  to  utilize  it,  and  during  the  seTen  years  more 
than  one  experiment  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made  by  us.  In 
addition  to  onr  experimental  central  station  work  there  have  been 
many  commercially  successful  installations  of  double-voltage  lamps 
in  the  United  States,  and  such  installations  are  increasing.  These 
commercial  installationa  have  been  under  conditions  where  lower 
lamp  economy  vas  permissible  and  where  a  reasonable  life  could, 
therefore,  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  lamp  of  3.6  to  4  watts  per 
candle.  It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  we  do  not  speak 
without  knowledge.  I  may  say  to  our  British  friends  that  our 
knowledge  includes  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  double-voltage 
lam{«  manufactured  for  the  British  market  both  by  British  and 
continental  makers.  Our  conclusion  always  has  been  that  we  could 
not  under  present  conditions  afford  to  double  our  standard  voltage. 
Our  further  conclusion  has  been  that  the  differences  between  stand- 
ard voltage  and  double-voltage  lamps  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
a  carbon  filament,  and  not  to  be  done  away  with  by  improved  manu- 
facturing methods.  So  far  as  we  can  foresee  we  will  always  have  the 
choice  between  a  greater  investment  in  distributing  mains  with  the 
nse  of  lamps  of  a  superior  efficiency,  and  a  reduced  investment  in 
distributing  mains  with  lamps  of  inferior  efficiency.  The  altematiTe 
of  shorter  life  of  the  lamp  is  not  acceptable;  for  the  reason  (over 
and  above  its  increased  cost  to  us)  that  we  cannot  require  our 
customers  to  make  exchanges  more  frequently  than  they  do  now. 
We  find  that  shorter  lamp  life  brings  complaints.  Even  when  the 
exchange  of  a  lamp  is  not  inconvenient  —  that  is  to  say,  when  it 
is  not  located  in  some  practically  inaccessible  position,  say  a  dressed 
sbow-window,  customers  will  complain  if  they  have  to  change  lamps 
too  frequently.  It  is  not  the  expense  they  object  to.  The  expense 
falls  on  the  company.  It  is  merely  the  trouble  of  making  the 
exchange. 

(47)  So  far  I  have  spoken  particularly  of  lamps  of  16  and  greater 
candle-power.  But  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  our  business  ii 
decorative  and  sign  lighting  which  requires  lamps  of  two  candle- 
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power  and  four  c8adle-pow«i.  Tliis  ia  profitable  buBiness  becaom 
of  the  long  hours  of  service.  The  lampe  are  of  lower  effidency  than 
lampB  used  in  regular  lighting,  onr  custom  being  in  such  work  to 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  until  the  cost  per  kw-boar 
for  renewals  is  approximated  to  the  arcrage.  Double-voltage  lamps 
of  these  candle-powets  are  sijnpl;  impossible.  The;  can  be  made. 
They  have  been  made  for  us,  but  the  cost  of  manufacture  ia  pro- 
hibitiTe.  A  lamp  of  short  life  will  not  serre.  The  extinction  of  a 
few  lamps  spoils  the  decorative  effect  and  the  replacement  of  lamps 
in  signs  or  diaplajs  is  always  relatively  inconvenient.  And  a  lamp 
of  very  low  flffidency  would  put  the  cost  of  energy  up  to  a  figure 
beyond  what  the  business  will  stand. 

(48)  DovbU'VoHage  Comparisons. —  What  are  we  to  gain,  then? 
Beduced  cost  of  mains  and  feeders  or  alternatively  a  much  longer 
radius  of  distribution  from  each  station  or  sub-station  and  thereby 
a  reduced  number  of  stations.  That  is  about  all.  Our  regulation 
is  now  excellent  —  we  do  not  n^d  double  voltage  to  keep  our  lamps 
up  to  candle-power.  Our  losses  in  transmission  are  now  so  small 
that  their  reduction  will  not  warrant  any  great  investment  And 
the  redaction  in  cost  of  mains  is  merely  a  reduction  in  copper,  ob- 
tained at  some  expense  for  additional  insulation  if  the  former  factor 
of  safety  is  to  be  retained.  As  between  copper  and  insulation  we 
would  rstber  lock  op  money  in  copper.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
things  we  buy  which  does  not  deteriorate.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  sub-stations  means  some  saving  in  buildings,  but  nothii^ 
in  mac^nery  and  only  a  trifie  in  labor.  Per  contra  to  these  gains 
we  shall  have  a  serious  reduction  in  the  earning  capacity  of  our 
machinery,  the  reduction  being  meastued  by  the  additional  capacity 
necessary  to  illuminate  the  double-voltage  incandescent  liunp.  And 
the  capital  expended  in  changes  of  lamps,  both  arc  and  incandescent, 
in  changes  or  reconstruction  of  generators  and  motors,  and  in  minor 
changes  of  customers'  house  wiring,  would  be  a  clear  loss.  We  so 
far  have  never  been  able  to  figure  a  profit  in  the  change.  Oa  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  notable  double-voltage  installationfl  in 
the  ITnited  States,  that  of  the  former  Imperial  Electric  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  is  about  to  be  dianged  over  to  standard  voltage. 

(49)  Concerning  Underground  Maim  and  Double  Voltage. —  It 
goes  without  saying  that  each  central  station  has  its  own  local  con- 
ditions and  that  no  one  rule,  nor  even  the  frequent  demoiutTation 
of  that  rale,  can  settle  such  a  qneaticm  as  this  for  any  caas  not 
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spedficall;  calculated.  Far  leee  does  the  rule  or  practice  of  ooe 
couBtry  settle  the  queetioD  for  another.  On  the  contrary,  local  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  one  country  and  not  in  another  may  justify 
many  jadical  differences  in  practice.  I  think  I  have  lecogoized 
in  British  practice  a  well-established  cause  for  the  acceptance  of 
double  voltage  —  to-wit,  the  relatively  great  ratio  of  cost  of  maiiu 
to  total  investment.  This  ratio  is  occasionally  such  as  to  control  the 
engineering  of  the  entire  plant.  It  is  not  bo  with  us.  Not  only 
is  the  relative  cost  of  mains  small  because  of  our  liberal  vxe  of  over- 
head wires,  but  also  because  our  methods  of  underground  construc- 
tion are  comparatively  cheap,  and  because  with  us  the  proportion 
of  copper  cost  to  total  mains  cost  is  large.  Our  ordinary  paper 
insulated  leadnnvered  feeder  cable  has  in  it  50  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  of  copper  value,  only  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  standing  for 
insulation  and  lead  covering.  The  tile  duct  into  which  we  pull  a 
pair  or  three  cables  costs  us  complete  (including  manholes)  16  cents 
to  30  cents  per  duct  foot.  Sixteen  cents  repreeents  recent  trunk 
line  work  with  30  to  30  ducts  in  the  run.  Thirty  cents  per  duct 
foot  represents  the  cost  of  branch  runs  or  runs  laid  in  streets  where 
obstacles  are  numerous  and  labor  cost  goes  high.  Even  the  self- 
contained  Edison  tube  with  its  complex  provisions  for  fiezibility  and 
for  frequent  service  connections  is  completed  in  place  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Wherefore  a  reduced  expense  for  mains  (or  rather  a 
reduced  investment  in  copper)  does  not  tempt  us  as  it  might  a 
British  engineer  whose  underground  constructions  (possibly  of  ne- 
cessity) required  the  major  part  of  his  capital  expenditure.  More- 
over we  have  (the  most  of  us)  been  foreseeing  in  the  matter  of 
conduits.  When  we  opened  a  ditch  wherein  to  lay  three  immediately 
required  ducte  we  have  l&id  nine  more  to  provide  for  the  future,  and 
we  have  profited  by  the  foresight.  To  lay  an  additional  feeder  in 
such  circumstances  is  not  only  simple  but  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. If  it  meant  the  tearing  up  anew  of  streets  paved  on  con- 
crete foundations  or  if  it  meant  when  it  was  completed  that  our 
new  investment  would  stand  20  cents  for  copper  and  80  cents  for 
insulation  and  laying  down  it  may  be  that  we  would  look  more 
favorably  upon  the  double-voltage  expedient. 

(50)  In  Conclusion. —  It  is  necessary  to  omit  from  a  paper  of 
this  class  the  discussion  of  many  minor  but  interesting  technical 
matters.  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  salient  features  of  that  cen- 
tral station  practice  which  I  proposed  to  describe  and  discuss.    It 
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vould  be  profitable  to  consider  also  some  of  the  conditions  beyond 
the  bonndaries  of  electrical  engineering  which  have  affected  the 
evolution  uf  our  Edison  lighting  systems  —  for  instance  the  com- 
parative price  of  gas,  the  common  use  of  elevators,  the  demand  for 
a  bright  light  which  has  made  the  16-cp  lamp  onr  standard,  and 
the  toleration  of  overhead  wires  in  all  but  the  most  densely  settled 
areaa.  It  would  likewise  be  profitable  to  consider  the  businees  and 
manufacturing  methods  of  our  people  which  caused  them  to  wel- 
come the  electric  motor  when  it  was  first  offered  and  by  reason  of 
which  supply  to  electric  motors  in  many  cases  is  now  half  the  output 
of  a  station  and  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  station's  earnings. 
These  considerations,  external  to  electrical  engineering,  have  been 
potent  in  the  evolution  and  differentiation  of  our  distribution 
methods  and  if  It  were  our  present  affair  to  determine  to  the  ulti- 
mate limit  why  American  central  station  engineers  have  done  those 
things  which  are  recognized  as  distinctly  American  we  should  find 
it  necessary  to  give  full  consideration  and  weight  to  these  and  to 
many  kindred  causes.  This  present  paper  has  now,  however,  covered 
the  ground  it  was  proposed  to  cover  and  reached  its  intended 
conclusion. 

Chaibuah  Lns:  Before  taking  np  Mr,  Gotthold  Stera'a  paper  on  tlM 
"  Superiorly  of  AlUrn»ting  Current  (or  tlje  Supply  o(  Current  to  Large 
Cities,"  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  which  will  perhaps  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Stem's  paper.  When  the  program  tor  this  sectiou  waa  in 
course  of  preparation,  we  had  submitted  to  it  sugitestions  for  these  two 
direct-current  papers.  I  corresponded  with  a  number  of  friends,  who  I 
felt  would  undertake  a  presentation  of  that  side  of  the  question,  a-nd  I 
flna1l7  enlisted  Dr.  Stem's  interest  in  the  matter.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  Dr.  Stern's  paper,  after  which 
we  will  have  a  joint  discussion  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Torchio,  Mr.  Dow, 
and  Dr.  Stern,  as  they  cover  practically  the  same  ground. 

lb.  Williauu  r«»d  Dr.  Stem's  pap«r. 
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FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CURRENT  TO  LARGE 
CITIES. 

BY  DB.  QOTTHOLD  STERN. 


In  order  to  define  the  aboTe  proposition  accurately  from  the 
start,  I  deeire  to  state  in  adrance  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
demonBtrate  in  what  foUova  that  for  large  cities  the  form  o( 
current  which  is  beat  adapted  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  is 
the  alternating  current,  and  that  this  is  the  case  not  only  with 
regard  to  generation  and  transmission,  but  also  for  distribution 
and  delivery  to  the  consumer.  We  mean  alternating  current  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  including  also  the  polyphase  forms 
of  current, 

My  proposition  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts:  First, 
in  which  form  of  current  the  unit  (kw-hour)  can  be  supplied  by 
the  producer  at  the  lowest  price;  and  secondly,  in  which  form 
of  cnrrent  the  unit  is  of  most  value  to  the  consumer. 

We  have, '  therefore,  to  decide  first,  which  is  the  cheaper  to 
produce,  measured  at  the  customer's  meter  in  a  large  city,  a  kw-hour 
of  direct  current,  or  a  kw-hour  of  alternating  current 

The  production  of  direct  current  by  steam-driven  dynamos, 
in  large  cities,  requires  only  short  treatment  in  view  of  our  ex- 
perience to  date.  The  necessity  of  subdividing  the  service  be- 
tween several  smaller  central  stations  built  on  expensive  real 
estate  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  coal  and  water 
in  the  midst  of  streets  crowded  with  traffic,  has  led  all  modem 
electrical  engineers  to  abandon  this  oldest  method  of  current 
supply,  even  such  as,  until  recent  years,  wished  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  alternating  current. 

Uoreover,  direct-current  dynamos  cannot  be  constructed  of  the 
capacities  now  required  by  large  central  stations,  and  such  direct- 
current  stations  are,  therefore,  equipped  with  a  number  of  smaller 
units.  Very  few  of  the  direct-current  dynamos  in  Europe  have 
a  capacity  greater  than  1000  kilowatts;  the  average  capacity  of  the 
dynamos  in  operation  in  the  largest  15  Continental  direct-current 
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itatioDB  is  320  kibwatts.  It  is  evident  that  steam  engines  adopted 
to  snch  capacities  are  far  from  being  as  economical  ae  larger  units 
of  the  same  quality;  moreover,  the  labor  required  by  a  number 
of  smaller  units  is  greater,  their  first  cost  is  higher  and  the  space 
required  greater. 

It  will  be  contended  that  smaller  units  could  be  apportioned  more 
readily  to  the  variable  load  created  by  the  varying  demand  on  an 
electric-light  station;  but  on  drawing  the  load  curves  (Fig.  1)  of 
B  characteristic  summer  and  winter's  day  and  circumscribing  them 
b;  8  broken-line  diagram  indicating  the  nnits  in  operation,  it  is 


FlO.    1. SuHinX    AND    WINTEB    LOAD    CUBVKB. 

evident  at  once  that  evto  in  the  largest  stations  a  sufficient  relation 
between  engines  in  operation  and  the  load  on  the  station  can  be 
secured  by  6  to  8  units,  including  the  reserve;  this  number  is 
still  further  diminished  in  the  case  of  direct  current  if  the  load 
is  equalized  to  a  certain  extent  by  batteries.  Practically,  there- 
fore, in  stations  of  the  same  size,  direct-current  dynamos  should 
be  selected  in  units,  of  even  larger  capacities  than  alternators. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  requirement,  difficulties  in  manufacture 
of  direct-current  units  of  large  size  compel  the  selection,  in  a 
large  city,  of  direct-current  dynamo  units  of  a  smaller  capacity  than 
would  be  dictated  by  the  selection  of  the  most  favorable  size  of 
unit. 

In  the  present  period  of  transition  to  the  steam  turbine  tiiere 
is  added  another  difficulty.     At  the  high  rotative  speeds  of  these 
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turbines  there  resclta  BBch  a  high  number  of  pole  reversals  in  the 
case  of  direct-current  dynamos  as  to  mak^  commutation  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  construct  the  commutator  with 
sufficient  safety  mechanically  for  the  high  speeds,  and  the  tendency 
to  Bparldng  is  greatly  increased  at  the  higher  differences  of  poten- 
tial resulting  from  the  higher  number  ot  pole  reversals  between 
adjacent  commutator  bars.  The  wear  on  the  commutator  and 
the  brushes  le  enormous,  and  although  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested for  eliminating  the  sparking  by  special  windings,  this  diffi- 
culty will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  the  application  of  large  direct- 
current  dynamos  to  steam  turbines. 

Some  of  the  lesser  difficulties  in  the  station  incidental  to  direct- 
current  working  need  not  even  be  cited  in  the  comparison.  Wa 
shall,  for  instance,  ignore  the  difflcnlty  of  handling  the  direct- 
current  commutator  in  contrast  with  the  ease  of  maintenance  of 
the  contact  rings  of  the  alternator. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  altemating-cnrrent  working  haa 
also  its  inconvenience ;  the  separate  exciter  in  the  case  of  the  alternat- 
ing-current generator  ia  a  certain  complication,  and  the  paralleling 
of  alternators  undoubtedly  requires  somewhat  more  practice  than 
paralleling  of  direct-current  dynamos. 

Finally,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  advantages 
inherent  in  the  direct  current  in  connection  with  the  possibility 
of  its  storage  in  storage  batteries.  If  this  poesibilily  were  coupled 
with  smaller  losses  and  if  storage  batteries  had  greater  durability, 
there  would  be  established  a  preference  which  for  many  pur- 
poses wonld  outweigh  many  other  disadvantages.  Unfortunately, 
however,  both  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  real  purpose 
of  a  storage  battery  should  cdnsist  in  changing  the  variable  load 
on  the  central  station  machinery  to  a  more  uniform  load,  i.  e., 
to  almost  integrate  the  daily  load  curve.  We  should  then  reach 
a  steady  loading  of  the  engines  and  boilers  and  they  would  operate 
continually  at  highest  efficiency.  The  increased  safety  attained 
by  the  application  of  storage  batteries  is  certainly  very  valuable  as 
the  batteries  can  take  up  at  once  the  supply  of  current  should  an 
accident  occur  to  the  machinery. 

But  with  what  losses  and  costs  is  coupled  the  operation  of  storage 
batteries  I  It  appears  from  statistics  of  the  "Association  of  Central 
Stations"  in  Germany  that  in  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
800,000,  in  which  storage  batteries  are  used,  the  losses  occurring  in 
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the  batteries  amount  on  the  average  to  33.5  per  cent.  The  firet  coet 
of  the  storage  batteriea  for  each  kw-hour  supplied  through  them 
amounts  to  98  pfa.  (24.5  cts.),  and  as  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion at  the  longest  life  of  the  cells  — 10  years  —  most  be  reck- 
oned as  st  least  15  per  cent  per  annum,  they  increase  enormously 
the  cost  of  the  current  passing  through  them.  If  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  kw-hour  at  the  dj'namo  terminals  be  10  pfa. 
(2.5  eta.),  it  is  increased  by  the  losses  in  the  storage  batteries  to 
13.35  pfs.  (3.337  cts.) ;  and  on  account  of  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  the  invested  capital  by  14.7  pfs.  (3.675  cts.)  additional, 
a  total  of  28.05  pfs.  {7.01  cts.).  Of  course,  the  inorease  of  price 
applies  only  to  that  part  of  the  output  which  has  passed  through 
the  storage  batteries.  In  the  cities  above  referred  to  this  amounts 
on  the  average  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  produced,  »o  that 
the  storage  batteries  cause  an  actual  increase  of  21.6  per  cent  in 
the  price  of  the  total  production  of  cuiTent. 

And  notwithstanding  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  storage  bat- 
teries present  a  considerable  advantage  on  account  of  the  increased 
safety  and  better  equalization  of  the  service.  This  advantage  can- 
not be  realized,  however,  until  such  time  as  a  good  storage  battery 
may  be  available  —  a  time  unfortunately  not  yet  at  hand. 

The  comparison  will  not  be  complete  if  the  losses  in  the  trans- 
forraers  are  not  considered  also.  The  capacity  of  the  trauBformera 
in  well-plaaned  alternating-current  stations  is  less  than  the  number 
of  connected  lamps;  their  efficiency  is  up  to  99  per  cent  at  full 
load,  and  even  at  half  load,  and,  in  good  construction,  not  under 
97  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  iron  loss  of  the  transformers  is  con- 
tinuous while  the  transformer  is  in  circuit.  This  circumstance 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  altemating- 
cnrrent  service.  Under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  this  loss 
is  calculated  about  as  follows :  The  total  transformer  capacity  is 
sufficiently  valued  at  80  per  cent  of  the  connected  installation  of 
the  station ;  for  100  kilowatts  of  connected  installation,  representing 
in  the  station  of  a  large  city  an  annual  consumption  of  60,000  kw- 
hours,  there  would  be,  therefore,  80  kilowatts  of  transformers  whow 
iron  loss,  if  of  good  construction,  ia  about  1  per  cent  or  0.8  kilowatts. 
In  the  whole  year  there  would  be  a  loss  in  the  transformers  of  7000 
kw-hours,  or  about  11.7  per  cent  of  the  energy  consumed.  If  the 
proper  number  of  transformers  is  selected  in  the  sub-stations,  and 
those  not  required  for  the  demand  at  the  time  are  cut  out  of  cir- 
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enit  by  hand  or  by  gutomatic  switching  apparatus,  tbis  loes  can 
be  considerably  reduced.  Apparatus  of  thie  kind  (made  by  Schlat- 
ter, Scboltes,  etc.),  has  been  continually  improred  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  has  also  given  good  service  for  single  transformers. 
The  copper  loss  in  good  transformers  is  very  small  and  proportional 
to  the  momentary  load. 

Let  it  even  be  admitted  that  if  the  e,m,f.  which  is  necessary  for 
distribution  were  limited  to  500  volts,  the  preference  might  be 
given  to  direct  current  from  the  standpoint  of  current  produc- 
tion; notwithstanding  that  even  at  this  pressure  the  unrestricted 
size  of  the  generating  units  and  the  free  choice  of  the  driving  en- 
gine and  the  absence  of  the  commutator  are  arguments  not  to  be 
underestimated  for  alternating-current  operation  in  large  central 
stations.  The  comparison  is  changed  at  once,  however,  if  the  ease 
of  utilization  of  high  pressures  in  the  case  of  alternating  current 
is  taken  into  account 

It  ia  important  not  only  to  manufacture  the  commodity  cheaply 
and  of  the  most  satisfactory  quality,  but  it  must  be  transported 
cheaply  and  delivered  cheaply  to  the  customer  at  his  residence. 
This  is  possible  only  by  a  rational  utilization  of  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  these  in  the  case  of  the  distribution  of  electrical 
energy  are  the  cables.  With  the  large  areas  covered  by  our  large 
cities  the  transmission  of  the  electrical  energy  can  be  effected  in 
two  ways  only:  First,  the  erection  at  various  points  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  of  several  smaller  stations,  conveying  the  current  from 
them  to  the  points  of  consumption  at  comparatively  low  pressure 
through  heavy  cables;  or,  second,  proceeding  from  one  or  two  large 
stations  carefully  selected  as  to  location  for  the  most  favorable 
oonstruction  and  operating  conditions  and  conducting  the  elec- 
tric current  into  the  city  at  high  pressures  through  comparatively 
small  cables. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  city  with  a  diameter  of  about  5  km  (3.1 
miles),  if  it  is  desired  to  limit  oneself  to  a  single  station  —  and 
it  is  desirable  to  do  this  for  many  reasons  —  it  becomes  neeesser}' 
to  use  high  tension,  to  avoid  the  expenditure  of  unheard-of  sums 
for  copper  conductore,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  energy  in  the  cable 
network.  If  some  measure  of  importance  ia  attached  to  nniformity 
in  the  pressure  furnished  to  the  consumer,  the  demonstration  of 
this  statement  by  actual  fijaiures  need  hardly  be  required  at  this 
time. 
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Direct  current  can  hftrdi;  be  eeriousljr  conaidered  for  high  ten'* 
■ion :  First,  because  it  is  abuost  impossible  to  maintain  high-ten- 
sion, direct-ourrent  dynamos  in  operatihg  condition;  secondly,  he- 
cause  high-tension  direct  current  can  be  transmitted  by  cables  only 
with  great  dtfficulfy,  and  thirdly,  because  the  pressure  of  direct  cnr- 
rent  can  only  be  converted  by  rotating  machinery. 

Alternators,  o&  the  contraiy,  can  be  safely  built  for  almost  tuy 
desired  high  tension,  the  leading  away  of  the  current  not  presenting 
any  difficulties,  because  the  high-tension  windings  can  be  applied 
in  the  simplest  manner  to  the  parts  Of  the  machine  at  rest,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  displacemeOt  and  the  resulting  strains. 

Operating  at  the  same  pressure,  conductors  for  alternating  cur- 
rent are  superior  to  thoee  for  direct  current  as  regards  safety  and 
durability,  for  in  the  case  of  direct  current  in  addition  to  the  e.m.f ., 
which  conBtantly  tries  to  effect  an  equalization  between  the  con- 
ductors of  different  potential  thereby  tending  to  break  down  the 
insolation,  there  is  added  thereto  the  electrolytic  effect  which  exerts 
a  destructiTe  action,  not  only  on  the  oonductore  but  under  certain 
conditions  on  neighboring  metal  parte  also.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  underground  cables,  and  probably  no  ntannfacturer  has  yet 
glren  a  guarantee  for  an  underground  cable  for  direct  current  oyer 
1000  volte. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  cables  which  have  been  underground  ap* 
proximately  15  years  subjected  to  3000  volte  alternating  current 
are  not  noticeably  affected,  aa  shown  by  lengths  of  cable  in  the 
Vienna  cable  system,  tf  the  proper  choice  has  been  made  as  to 
the  type  and  thickness  of  the  insulation,  only  chemical  influences 
have  had  an  effect  on  them  as  in  places  where  the  earth  shows 
the  presence  of  acids  (under  horae-standB,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cesepools)  the  lead  sheathing  if  often  attecked.  Of  the  Vienna 
2000-volt  alternating-current  network  which  was  begun  in  1889, 
which  had  75  km  (46.4  miles)  in  1893  and  to  date  has  increased 
up  to  400  km  (248  miles),  there  have  been  replaced  during  the  ' 
whole  time  only  340  meters  (1180  ft.),  or  lees  than  1  per  cent 
on  account  of  failures,  and  the  insulation  resistance  per  kilometer 
has  the  same  value  today  as  at  the  time  it  was  laid.  Of  course, 
failures  in  the  cable  network  occur  also  with  alternating  current 
due  to  mechanical  injury,  etc.,  and  we  shall  examine  now  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  show  themselves.  For  simplicity's  sake,  let  ns 
consider  a  two-wire  system. 
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If  one  of  the  altematiiig-caneDt  conductors  is  damaged  at  one 
point,  60  as  to  gnund  there,  the  eemce  is  in  no  way  affected ;  eveo 
a  second  damage  to  the  same  condnctor,  by  which  a  part  of  the  coi- 
rent  finds  a  leturn  path  through  the  earth,  is  without  any  particular 
hannfnl  effect 

With  diiect  current,  on  the  contrary,  the  passage  of  the  cnrr^it 
to  earth  gives  rise  to  an  electrolytic  action,  which  not  only  destroys 
in  a  short  time  long  stretches  of  the  conductor  itself  and  its  metal- 
lic Bheathing,  but  also  causes  serione  chemical  decomposition  in  its 
passage  from  the  metal  parts  of  water  and  gaspipcs,  stieet-car  rails, 
etc.  If  the  second  conductor  also  is  completely  earthed,  a  short- 
circuit  results,  which,  in  the  case  of  direct,  as  well  as  alternating 
current,  can  be  productive  of  disastrous  consequences,  if  provision 
is  not  made  for  switching  off  at  the  right  time  by  properly  pro- 
portioned safety  catches.  It  is  different  with  the  sneaking  grounds 
when  there  is  no  complete  earthing,  but  only  a  lowering  of  Uie 
resistance.  In  this  case  also  with  a  defect  on  one  pole,  a  part  of 
the  current  is  diverted  through  the  earth,  and  but  a  few  amperes 
of  direct  current,  which  are  thus  shunted  around  the  cable,  cause 
an  electrolytic  action,  which  results  in  damage  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  cable  from  the  beginning  of  the  £nt  fault  to  the  end  of 
the  last 

If  a  sneaking  fault  of  this  kind  appears  on  both  poles,  it  has 
fi-equently  happened  in  the  case  of  direct  current  that  one  of  the 
conductors  was  completely  destroyed  over  a  considerable  length, 
if.  indeed,  the  heavier  current  had  not  previously  completely  fused 
the  piece  of  cable,  already  reduced  in  its  cross-section.  An  alternat- 
ing-current net-work,  even  for  high-tension  current,  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  grounds  in  a  single  pole  even  if  they  appear  in 
considerable  lengths  and  at  different  pointaj  in  failures  on  both 
poles  no  serious  results  are  experienced  at  first  until  the  current 
hoe  found  the  weakest  point  of  the  faulty  piece  and  caused  a  com- 
plete break-down  at  this  point.  The  fault  is,  however,  confined 
to  this  one  spot,  and  can  easily  be  repaired  by  a  simple  splice.  Cable 
faults  are  certainly  not  pleasant  wii^  any  system,  but  the  practical 
station  operator  will  prefer  the  energetic  manifestationB  of  break- 
flown  in  a  high-tension  alternating-current  cable  to  tiie  lurking 
danger  of  the  direct-current  corrosion. 

Alternating-current  high-tenaion  cables  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
many  dangers  not  present  with  direct-cnrrent  cables;  there  an 
Vol.  n  — 41 
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break-dowse  caused  by  oecillationa  in  pTeesuie  wbich  anae  with  cer- 
■  tain  relations  of  self-induction  and  capacity,  favored  by  the  appear- 
ance of  harmonic  waves.  Since  theee  phenomena  have  become  bet- 
ter known,  it  is  not  bo  difScuIt  to  provide  protection  against  the 
consequences,  and  disturbances  from  these  causes  are  avoided  by 
the  application  of  devices  protecting  agaimt  excessive  tension  and  ' 
Bpark-gape. 

High-tension  altemating-cnrrent  cables  are  always  so  constructed 
that  the  several  conductors  are  inclosed  under  the  same  sheath  and 
iron  armor.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  inductive  effects.  This  ia 
readily  possible  only  because  comparatively  small  copper  sections 
are  necessary.  In  this  way  self-induction  in  the  cables  is  prevented 
and  there  is  also  no  disturbing  effect  to  neighboring  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires.  The  absence  of  lurking  defects  in  insulation  in 
the  case  of  high-tension  cables,  and  the  small  currents  carried  by 
them,  prevent  telephone  disturbances  from  stray  currents,  and  theeo 
occur  with  much  less  frequency  than  with  low-pressure  conductors 
as  used  for  direct  current. 

In  addition,  the  alternating  current  has  an  inherent  character- 
istic, by  which  the  high  tension  at  which  it  can  be  generated  can 
readily  be  practically  utilized,  i.  e.,  the  possibility  of  conversion  in 
transformers.  Not  until  this  characteristic  became  a  practical  pos- 
sibility through  the  efforts  of  Zipemowsky,  D6ri  and  Blathy,  could 
the  alternating  current  begin  to  conquer  its  territory. 

It  is,  of  course,  also  practicable,  in  the  case  of  alternating  mr- 
rent,  to  transform  from  high  tension  to  the  distributing  voltage  by 
rotary  converters,  and  many  large  stations  convert  the  high-tension 
alternating  current  into  direct  current  of  the  pressure  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  customers. 

The  opponents  of  alternating  current  give  as  a  ground  for  this 
conversion  that  the  alternating  current  cannot  perform  equally  as 
good  service  as  the  direct  current,  the  correctness  of  which  assertion 
we  shall  test  later  en. 

What  then  could  possibly  induce  them  to  prefer  the  operation  of 
sub-stations  with  machines,  apparatus  and  expensive  attendance  to 
the  installation  of  transformers  which  require  no  attention  and  are 
more  economical  in  operation  and  cheaper  in  first  cost?  If  there 
were  not  an  enormous  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  currents 
and  their  utilisation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  vhich  would  deter- 
mine the  preference,  the  reason  for  this  conversion  into  direct  cur- 
rent could  be  explained  only  by  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  older 
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dJrect-cnnent  stations  (vhose  operation  ea  Bteam-genemting  sta- 
tions liad  been  discontinued)  as  sub-stations  operated  from  a  large 
alternating-cunent  station,  and  utilizing  as  far  as  possible  the  exist- 
ing equipment.  The  advantages  of  transformers  as  compared  vitb 
rotary  converters  are  so  numerous  tbat  they  could  not  be  left  out 
of  consideration  on  other  grounds.  Firet,  their  cost  is  about  one- 
half;  secondly,  the  weight  of  a  100-kw  transformer  is  only  .6  the 
weight  of  a  rotary  converter  of  the  same  capacity  and  .4  that  of  a 
motor-generator  of  the  same  capacity,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that 
often  in  the  case  of  motor-generators  —  and  always  in  the  case  of 
rotary  converters  —  transformers  are  required  in  addition. 

Transformers  require  no  constant  attendance;  they  occupy  less 
space  and  their  efficiency  is  higher.  It  is  not  difficult  to  construct 
transformers  having  99  per  cent  efficiency.  Rotary  converters  with 
over  9S  per  cent  efficiency  have  probably  not  been  constructed,  and 
at  partial  loads  the  difference  in  favor  of  transformers  increases, 
especially  if  the  comparisoa  is  made  between  smaller  types. 

All  of  these  circumstances  lead  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  with 
transformers  to  increase  notably  the  number  of  sub-stations  without 
sacrifice  in  economy  of  cost  of  installation  or  of  operating.  In  such 
cases  the  sub-statioiis  supply  only  a  small  area  of  the  city,  and  the 
influence  this  has  upon  the  cost  of  the  secondary  netvrork  is  clearly 
apparent. 

In  the  case  of  rotary-converter  installations,  in  order  to  secure 
larger  unite  and  a  smaller  operating  force,  and  because  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  suitable  real  estate  for  sub-stations,  it  is  desirable  to  limit 
the  sub-etations  to  the  smallest  possible  number;  the  primary  cir- 
euits  are  in  consequence  somewhat  shorter,  but  the  increased  cost 
of  the  secondary  network  is  many  times  this  saving. 

It  is  desirable  then  to  select  as  high  a  secondary  pree&ure  as  poe- 
sible,  delivering  to  the  consumer  by  a  three-wire  system  of  8  X 
200  volts  or  even  2  X  850  volts,  not  forgetting,  however,  that 
by  so  doing  the  mistake  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid  becomes  em- 
phasized —  the  delivery  to  the  consumer  of  a  less  valuable  kind  of 
current. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  second  question  which  I  advanced : 
Which  kind  of  current  is  of  more  value  to  tiie  consumer?  In  con- 
nection vrith  the  house  wiring  there  appears  at  once  a  great  differ- 
ence. The  same  conditions  which  appear  to  make  the  direct-current 
conductors  in  the  street  inferior  as  regards  durability  and  safety 
iwld  is  a. still  higher  degree  in  favor  of  the  alternating  current  in 
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residenoefl.  The  iosulatioii  of  direct-cnirent  hoaee  wiricg  at  Qm 
Bame  piesaure  mnBt  be  better  on  account  of  the  more  severe  reqnire- 
mentB  impoeed  by  the  electrolytic  effects ;  they  are  on  this  account 
dearer  for  the  same  safety,  or  at  the  Bame  imtallatioii  cost,  are  lesd 
safe.  Furthermore,  the  distributing  preeenre  in  the  case  of  direct 
current  must  be  higher  on  account  of  the  greater  distance  between 
sub-stations,  causing  an  additional  difficulty  in  this  direction. 
Finally,  it  appears,  that  on  account  of  the  secondary  network  with 
widely  ramified  branches,  every  lack  of  insolation  at  every  point 
either  in  the  street  cables  or  in  any  house  imtallation,  causes  an 
undesirable  disturbance  in  the  installation  of  every  consumer  con- 
nected to  the  same  suh-station.  The  most  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer  is,  therefore,  on  altemating-ciirreQt  service 
with  house-to-house  transformers  at  low  secondu-y  preseure. 

I  believe  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  maintain  that  the 
consumer  will  also  prefer  the  altemating-cnrrent  meter  to  the 
direct-current  in  the  long  run.  Without  the  commutator  or  brash 
contacts  common  to  most  directHnirrent  meters,  it  is  a  simple 
instrument  and  subject  to  fewer  troubles.  The  clock  meters  of  the 
Aron  type  are  constructed  for  both  systems,  and  the  electrolytic 
met^  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years. 

The  consumer  in  a  large  city  uses  electricity  primarily  for  light- 
ing and  usually  with  incandescent  lamps;  arc  lamps  and  motor? 
occupy  a  second  place,  and  finally  we  may  consider  several  special 
applications  for  medical  purpoeee,  etc.,  which,  however,  would  not 
determine  a  preference  in  the  selection  of  the  type  of  current. 
After  careful  reflection  I  have  not  put  motors  in  the  first  place  in 
the  consideration  of  central  station  service,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
and  my  decision  is  based  upon  the  following  consideiationfl :  The 
price  of  electric  cunent  for  motors  miut  be  considerably  cJieaper 
than  for  lighting  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  other  motive 
powers.  There  is  really  no  other  reason  why  central  stations  sell 
current  for  motors  so  much  cheeper  than  for  lighting.  The  supply 
of  current  for  electric  railways  is  not  here  considered  because  they 
usually  have  separate  stations.  According  to  the  statistics  of  most 
of  the  large  cities,  the  average  hours'  use  of  current  for  motors  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  current  for  lighting.  During  the  hours  of 
maximum  lighting  load  in  the  European  continental  cities,  the 
motor  load  does  not  fall  ofF ;  in  the  winter  months,  in  average  lati- 
tudes, the  heavy  lighting  load  begins  at  4  o'clock  and  reaches  a  max- 
imum at  fi  o'clock,  but  the  motor  load  does  not  oeaae  until  fi  o'clock. 
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Even  tlie  fact  that  the  maziniTmi  demaad  of  the  curient  for  ligbtitig 
does  not  show  thfe  same  number  of  average  hours'  use  per  year  ba 
current  for  power  does  not  strongly  modify  thia  coneluBioa;  for, 
although  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  exact  data  on  the  maximum  demand 
of  this  or  that  eerrice,  it  can  be  stated  with  some  certainty  that 
current  for  motors  will  not  show  any  aenaibly  better  load  factor 
than  current  for  lighting  in  the  large  continental  citiee.  There 
remains  but  one  reason  for  the  cheaper  prices  for  motor  current  — 
expedieocy.  Current  for  lighting  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
that  for  which  the  highest  price  is  paid  and  from  which  the  statioii 
receives  the  beat  returns,  and  should  be  considered,  therefore,  as  of 
first  importance.  The  value  of  power  supply  should  not  be  left  out 
of  sight,  however,  for  it  represents  about  35  per  cent  of  the  con- 
nected load  in  large  continental  cities,  and  because  it  increases  the 
hours  of  service,  although  to  an  extent  which  ia  overrated.  Fur- 
thermore, the  distribution  of  energy  is  a  great  national  economic 
advantage  in  the  development  of  cities,  which  stations  operated  by 
municipalities  will  not  leave  out  of  sight.  Although  the  question 
aa  to  which  form  of  current  is  best  adapted  for  motor  service  should 
not  alone  determine  the  choice  of  the  system,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
factor  which  must  be  considered.  Until  several  years  f^  the 
majoTity  ol  electrical  engineers  recognized  only  the  direct<nrrent 
motor;  since  the  discoveriee  of  Ferraris  and  Tesla  in  connection 
with  the  concatenation  of  alternating-current  circuits,  all  this  has 
gradnslly  changed,  and  today  the  polyphase  motor  is  no  doubt 
superior  to  all  others.  In  large  cities  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
application  to  industries  of  a  character  in  which  the  motor  will 
receive  but  little  attention  —  small  factories,  private  establish- 
ments, bakeries,  butcher  shops,  etc.,  services  which  require  that  the 
motor  should  operate  as  soon  as  the  switch  is  thrown.  The  commu- 
tator is  an  obstruction  for  such  service ;  it  is  often  neglected  and 
then  gives  rise  to  disturbances;  even  the  rheostat  which  must  be 
switched  in  is  too  complicated. 

In  the  case  of  the  polyphase  motor,  particularly  if  for  service  of 
this  kind  it  is  equipped  with  short-circuited  armature,  these  difB.- 
cnlties  do  not  appear ;  it  is  necessary  only  to  open  or  close  a  three- 
pole  switch.  The  polyphase  short-circuited  is  to  be  preferred,  par- 
ticnUrl;  for  service  in  which  the  motor  receives  no  attention  for 
long  periods.  This  would  be  the  case  also  in  the  application,  sought 
for  by  central  station  technologists,  of  electric  motors  to  the  driving 
of  small  ice  machines  which,  of  simple  construction,  could  be  intro- 
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dnced  in  the  large  cities  in  great  nnmbeTS,  giriug  a  welcome  swnmer 
load  for  the  central  stations. 

The  polTphase  motor  is  of  a  type  which,  of  all  electrical  ma- 
chines, baa  the  least  mechanical  workmanship,  possesses  the  fewest 
nnmber  of  parts  subject  to  wear,  requires  least  repairs,  and  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  the  ordinary  machine  constniction.  As  re- 
gards efficiency,  it  is  the  equal  of  the  best  diiect-curr^Lt  type,  and 
produced  in  qnantitica  its  cost  of  production  is  lees  than  directs 
current  motors.  Even  the  constructions  with  contact  rings  are 
characterized  by  their  simplicity  as  compared  with  direct-current 
motors,  and  possess  all  of  the  characteristics  through  which  the 
shxmt  direct-current  motor  secured  its  eztemive  introduction  for 
steadiness  of  running,  regulation  of  speed  and  large  starting  torque. 

Of  late  single-phase  motors,  the  shortcomings  of  which  conErti- 
tuted  for  a  long  time  a  hindrance  to  the  extension  of  the  single- 
phase  system,  have  entered  a  new  stage  of  development.  The  series 
and  repulsion  motors  for  alternating  current,  known  for  a  long 
time,  had  the  defect  that  it  was  hard  to  prerent  sparking  at  their 
commutators,  and  their  speed  varied  considerably  with  variable 
load.  The  types  of  Lamme,  of  the  Wagner  Company,  of  Dferi,  of 
Finzi,  of  Eiohberg,  of  I«tour  and  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  others,  have  so  far  overcome  this  difficulty  that  today  it  is 
adopted  for  that  most  difficult  application  of  the  electric  motor,  the 
electric  railway.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  these  methods  will  be  still 
farther  developed  in  the  near  future  and  that  then  the  single-phase 
alternating-current  system,  the  simplest  of  alternating-current  sys- 
tems, will  receive  the  appreciation  which  it  really  deserves. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  electric  motor  in 
large  cities  is  the  driving  of  elevators.  In  the  continental  cities  of 
Europe  this  part  of  the  service  is  not  very  lucrative  for  the  central 
station,  as  the  average  use  is  very  small  and  ia  contemporaneous  with 
the  lighting  maximum;  however,  the  elevator  service  is  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  in  a  house. 
In  this  service  also,  the  polyphase  motor  has  surpassed  the  direct- 
current  elevator;  it  has,  like  it,  a  steady  speed;  it  can  be  arranged 
for  equally  large  starting  torque;  it  is  reversible  with  equal  ease, 
and  much  less  sensitive  as  to  its  windings,  which  in  the  case  of 
shunt  direct-current  motors,  particularly  for  3  X  800-volt  sys- 
tems in  which  the  motors  are  wound  for  400  volts,  are  easily  burned 
out  by  careless  switching,  and  in  other  lespecta  is  eubject  to  greater 
repairs  than  the  polyphase  motor. 
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There  is  hardlj  a  eervice  vhich  cannot  be  nndertakec  vith  poly- 
phase motors  more  rationally  and  economically  than  with  direct- 
current  motore,  and  even  if  the  motor  eerrice  JB  considered  oi  tlie 
greatest  importance  to  the  central  stations  in  large  cities,  the  alter- 
nating-Kmrrent  supply  is  to  be  preferred  to  direct-current  supply  in 
this  respect  also. 

In  view, of  the  decisive  importance  of  tbe  incandescent  service, 
that  system  must  in  tbe  long  run  vin  the  victory  Tbieb  presents  a 
superiority  for  incandescent  lamp  servioe.  The  connected  inetalla- 
tioDs  of  incandescent  lamps  exceed  the  connected  arc  lamps  five  to 
one  in  the  European  stations. 

As  regards  the  utilization  of  tbe  electric  current  for  incan- 
descent lamps,  the  two  kinds  of  current  have  for  a  long  time  been 
considered  as  of  equivalent  value.  This  is  really  tbe  case  at  the 
same  pressure;  but  the  fact  is  becoming  more  recognized  that  the 
filament  incandescent  lamps  are  more  advantageous  at  low  than 
high  pressures.  But  tbe  direct^urrent  stations  have  a  tendency, 
in  order  to  utilize  their  networks  to  best  advantage,  to  raise  the 
pressure,  while  in  tbe  case  of  alternating  current,  especially  with 
houae-to-hoose  traneformere,  the  service  pressure  can  be  chosen  al- 
most as  low  as  may  be  desired.  The  200-volt  incandescent  lamp, 
according  to  exhaustive  tests,  consumes  20  per  cent  more  current 
with  the  same  life,  or  at  the  same  efficiency  it  has  30  per  cent 
shorter  life  than  the  100-volt  lamp,  while  the  cost  is  15  per  cent 
greater.  Two-bundred-volt  lamps  of  less  than  10  candle-power,  or 
less  than  2  1/2  watts  per  candle-power,  cannot  be  produced  as  yet 
Extensive  tests  have  shown  that  in  order  to  operate  filament  in- 
candescent lamps  most  economically,  it  is  necessary  to  go  below 
100  volts  and  down  to  50  and  25  volts.  The  newer  types  of  in- 
candescent lamps,  like  the  Auer-osmium  lamps  with  their  wonderful 
efficiency,  cannot  be  advantageously  manufactured  above  35  volts. 

Such  tensions  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  readily  through  ap- 
propriate transformers,  on  account  of  the  eitraordinary  flexibility 
of  tbe  alternating  current.  In  tbe  case  of  direct  current,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rigidly  fixed  pressure,  it  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
have  recourse  to  connecting  the  lamps  in  series,  thereby  losing  the 
most  valuable  characteristic  of  incandescent  lighting,  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  lamps. 

Again,  other  typ(%  of  lamps  require  higher  pressure,  such  as  the 
Wemst  lamp,  which  at  200  volts  gives  more  satisfactory  results 
than  at  100  volts.    In  the  case  of  alternating  current  it  is  possible 
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to  obtain  at  once  this  higher  pieeaQre  even  in  the  case  of  a  lOO-rolt 
QTBtem,  eo  that  each  t;pe  of  lamp  can  be  supplied  with  the  pressure 
beet  adapted  to  it  The  latest  and  apparently  moBt  economical  ^pe 
of  lamp,  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  has  not  yet  received  a  practical 
test  on  the  Eunpean  continent  and  eren  in  its  native  land  it  must 
no  doubt  be  further  perfected  ere  it  can  be  considered  adapted  to 
general  practical  use.  As  far  as  known  here,  ito  adaptability  for 
three-phase  currents  is  the  same  as  for  direct  current,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  affords  a  good  method  of  securing  an  eqnal  loading  of  the 
three  lege  of  a  polyphase  system. 

The  altemating-cuTTent  arc  lamp  wns  for  a  long  time  considerecl 
of  less  value  than  the  direct-cmrent  arc  lamp.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  same  consumption  of  energy  at  Uie  lamp  terminals,  the 
usefully  developed  light  is  about  20  per  cent  greater  for  direct  cur- 
rent than  for  alternating  current.  This  relation  changes  at  once, 
however,  if  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  about  ZO  per  cent  of 
the  energy  necessary  for  a  lamp  is  expended  without  utilization  as 
a  steadying  resistance,  and  this  loss  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  case  of  altematiilg  current  hy  economy  coils  and  inductive 
reaiatancee.  With  the  alternating  current  there  is  Becuied  at  tho 
same  time  the  independence  of  each  lamp,  while  with  direct  current 
only  two  or  three  lamps  can  be  simultaneously  operated  on  110  volts 
and  four  or  five  lamps  on  3S0  volte  without  undue  loss. 

Enclosed  arc  lamps  of  the  Jandus  type  which  require  higher 
pressures  do  not  give  the  light  output  which  is  the  advantage  of 
the  directKiurrent  lamp  and  they  require  still  greater  steadying  re- 
sistances. The  alternating-current  arc  lamp  has  lately  reached  the 
same  value  as  the  direct-current  arc  lamp,  as  regards  the  production 
of  light  per  unit  of  energy  at  the  lamp  terminals,  since  chemicals 
have  betin  added  to  the  carbons,  increasing  the  lighting  effect.  Thus 
the  alternating  current  gives  better  reeults  than  the  direct  current 
in  similar  lamps,  using  economy  coils  and  resistances,  as  every  in- 
creasing losa  can  be  obviated.  The  lighting  effect  ie  the  same  in 
both  lamps  and  the  alternating-current  arc  lamp  has  the  advan- 
tage in  construction  on  account  of  the  inclined  carbons,  which  in 
these  lamps  are  of  the  same  size  and  are  lees  likely  to  cause  unequal 
consumption  than  the  carbons  of  different  diameters  in  the  direct- 
current  lamp.  With  this  construction  the  inherent  defect  of  al- 
ternating-current arc  lamps  of  a  lesser  lighting  of  the  ground  dis- 
appeara. 
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Outside  of  lightiag  and  motors  the  electric  current  is  used  for 
only  a  few  q>ecial  purpoaes,  but  tiiey  are  of  ao  little  importance, 
that  the  special  adaptability  of  a  ^pe  of  current  to  one  of  these 
seldom  used  applications  should  not  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
selection  of  the  system. 

The  production  of  current  is  too  costly  as  yet  for  it  t»  receive 
mde  applieation  for  heating  puTposes.  Vbe  type  of  current  is  in- 
different for  most  heating  appliances,  but  in  the  case  of  electric 
furnaces,  where  the  electrolytic  effects  might  come  into  play,  the 
direct  current  is  excluded,  as  also  in  the  case  of  intense  heat  from 
large  currents  at  bw  tenaion,  in  the  generation  of  which  special 
transformers  afford  the  beet  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  current  meets  with  better  Buccees 
in  soldering  with  the  arc  and  for  large  projectors  for  demonstra* 
tion.  No  one  would  think  of  supplying  a  city  with  direct  current  on 
this  account,  if  alternating  current  were  more  advantageous  in  most 
other  respects.  For  such  purposes  in  isolated  cases  motor-generator 
sets  can  be  used,  which  generate  the  direct  current  at  once  of  the 
desired  pressure.  This  is  the  case  for  electrolytic  purposes,  for 
which,  even  with  direct  current,  motor-dynamos  are  often  necessary 
for  convCTsion  in  order  to  avoid  too  lai^  resistancea  and  the  exces- 
sive losses  due  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  often  necessary. 

Until  we  have  available  lighter  storage  batteries  the  electric  au- 
tomobile will  have  but  little  hope  for  a  wide  application.  Charging 
stations  for  automobiles,  if  supplied  from  an  alternating-current 
distribution,  must  be  equipped  with  motor-generator  sets ;  but  this 
complication  brings  with  it  an  advantage,  in  that  the  charging 
pressure  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  number  and  state  of  charge  of 
the  cells  on  charge  without  additional  losses. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of  special  applica- 
tions which  can  be  enumerated  which  require  in  the  case  of  direct- 
current  distribution  a  conversion  into  alternating  current;  for 
instance,  for  physicians  and  dentists  who  generally  require  alter- 
nating and  direct  current  for  instruments  which  need  both  kinds  of 
current,  for  lectures,  for  watchmakers,  for  demagnetizing  watches, 
etc. 

In  these  instances,  in  the  case  of  direct-current  networks,  small 
motor-generator  sets  are  required,  if  all  of  the  desires  of  the  public 
are  to  be  considered.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  direct  current  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  commutated  alternating  current.  We  have  for  the 
conversion,  not  only  motor-geneiators   and  rotary  converters  — 
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which  can  also  be  used  in  the  conversion  from  direct  current  to 
sltemEtiiig  current  even  though  they  then  give  with  difficulty  the 
necessary  constant  periodicity  —  but  in  recent  times  we  have  the 
triple  connection  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  converting,  however, 
only  small  currente,  as  well  as  chemical  rectifiers  vrith  aluminum 
eleinente,  which,  although  they  give  an  intermittent  direct  current, 
are  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

The  above  observations  are  doubtless  largely  of  a  deductive 
nature,  for  if  I  have  compared  point  by  point  the  direct  current  with 
the  alternating  current  in  its  production  and  eSecta,  I  could  give 
the  preference  to  one  or  the  other  system  only  by  the  ejercise 
of  judgment.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  several  characteristics  of 
the  two  systems  by  figures,  and  ^ally,  after  all,  it  resolves  itself 
into  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which  shows  us  to  which  side  as  a  whole 
the  balance  trends  by  mftlting  just  such  specific  comparisons. 

If  it  be  desired  to  test  the  correctnese  of  the  problem,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  the  actual  operating  results  obtained  from 
direct-current  and  alternating-current  titationB  in  large  cities. 

This  gives  a  view  not  without  poBsibility  of  objection,  for  the 
local  conditions  are  everywhere  different,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  same  basis  is  well  nigh  impossible.  In  several  of  the  large 
cities,  however,  central  stations  of  the  different  systems  are  in 
operation  alongside  each  other  under  the  same  outside  conditions. 
A  typical  example  presents  it«eH  in  Vienna,  For  the  past  15  years 
there  have  been  in  operation  three  companies,  of  which  one  operates 
an  alternating-current  station  and  two  others  direct-current  sta- 
tions. The  smaller  direct-current  station  supplies  only  a  small  dis- 
trict, whereas  the  larger  has  laid  its  cables  in  nearly  all  streets  of 
the  city  alongside  those  of  the  alternating-current  company,  so  that 
they  cover  about  the  same  territory.  These  two  rtations  we  can 
compare  with  each  other. 

The  direct-current  station  uses  the  five-wire  system,  4 1 100  volts, 
and  the  other  station  uses  a  single  and  two-phase  alternating-cur- 
rent system,  which  is  tmnsformed  in  house-to-houae  transformem 
from  2000  volts  to  100  volta. 
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The  foUoving  table  gives  the  operating  results  of  the  two  sta- 
tioDB  for  the  past  year: 
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These  figures  demonstrate  both  parts  of  my  contention:  First, 
the  consumer  recognizes  no  advantage  as  regards  diicct  current ; 
otherwise,  as  the  rates  of  both  companies  arc  the  same,  the  con- 
nected load  of  the  alternating-current  station  would  be  less.  Sec- 
ond, the  producer  is  able  to  produce  a  unit  of  alternating  current 
cheaper  than  a  unit  of  direct  current.  Vienna  furnishes  the  proof 
also  of  several  other  assertions  which  I  have  maiiitained.  Another  ■ 
station  has  been  added  recently,  which  was  erected  by  the  munici- 
pality. In  this  splendidly  planned  station  three-phase  currents  an* 
generated  at  5000  volts,  convertetl  into  2  x  SOD  volts  in  sub-stations 
equipped  with  motor  gcneratora  and  storage  batteries.  The  result 
has  been  that  in  the  important  business  districts  where  the  competi- 
tion is  most  keen,  the  new  station  has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition,  to  install  an  extensive  alternating-current  sec- 
ondary network  with  an  interconnected  low-tonBion  network  of  100 
volts  in  addition  to  the  secondary  direct-current  cables. 

Of  the  17  European  cities  in  the  German  statistics  which  have 
over  200,000  inhabitants,  there  were  still  10  in  the  year  1894  which 
had  exclusively  direct-current  service.  Of  these  10  direct-current 
stations,  np  to  this  date  8  have  already  gone  over  to  the  partial  use 
of  alternating  current  —  as  a  rule,  it  is  true,  only  for  operating 
direct^urrent  motor  generators  —  so  that  only  two  direct-current 
stations  are  confining  themselves  to  the  direct  current.  In  no  ease 
has  any  of  the  above  cities  changed  over  from  al(«mating  current 
to  direct  current. 

In  all  of  the  above  considerations  I  have  Hlwa\'B  spoken  of  alter- 
nating current  in  general  without  comparing  with  the  direct  current 
any  particular  alternating-current  system.  With  the  large  differ- 
enoes  in  operation  and  conetiuction  between  the  several  kinds  of 
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alteinatiiig  current,  there  ia  certainly  in  some  cases  one  kind  and  in 
other  casee  another  kind  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  A 
system  which  combines  in  itself  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  alter- 
nating current  and  avoids  its  disadvantages. 

NotTithstanding  this,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  one  of  these 
systems.  In  proposing  a  neir  plant  for  a  large  city  I  would  proceed 
about  as  follows,  and  the  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  current  distribution  previously  outlined :  At  each 
of  two  points  located  about  diametrically  opposite  in  the  periphery 
of  the  ci^  —  I  ausume  about  12  km  (7.S  miles)  distance  —  there 
would  be  located  on  cheap  ground,  with  convenient  access  for  coal 
and  water,  a  large  central  station,  each  station  containing  six  to 
eight  large  generating  units. 

The  dynamos  would  be  built  on  a  principle  somewhat  similar  to 
the  monocyclic  system,  so  that  with  a  heavy  single-phase  winding 
there  would  be  combined  a  correspondingly  weaker  auxiliary  wind- 
ing  in  (^uadraturf^  with  and  connected  to  the  middle  point  of  the 


main  winding,  thereby  giving  exactly  three-phase  altematii^  cur- 
rent. (Fig.  2.)  The  number  of  periods  would  be  60  cycles  per 
second,  and  the  voltage  about  3000  volts,  so  that  a  single  transforma- 
tion could  safely  be  made  to  100  volts.  The  cables  would  have 
three  strands,  to  consist  of  two  heavy  and  one  lighter  strand,  under 
a  common  metallic  sheath.  At  the  points  of  heavier  load,  particu- 
larly for  large  power  demands,  single  transformers  would  be  in- 
stalled ;  for  districts  in  which  the  demand  is  more  distributed,  trans- 
former  sub-stations  would  be  used,  from  which  would  go  out 
secondary  circuits  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  primary  circuits. 
In  the  suburbs  and  where  there  was  only  a  email  load,  a  four-con- 
ductor cable  for  3  X  100  volts,  with  a  smaller  neutral  conductor 
(Fig.  %,  d),  might  be  used.    The  tranaformera  would  normally  be 
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Bm^le-phase,  and  three-phase  tmuformen  would  only  be  etmnected 
in  caee  of  power  load,  one  phase  to  be  connected  in  parallel  with  Out 
former.  The  transformers  could  be  cut  in  and  out  b;  automatic 
primary  switches,  particularly  in  cases  where  a  single  transfoimer 
would  not  carry  the  load.  In  the  larger  transformer  sub-etations  the 
switching  would  be  done  by  hand  before  and  afteir  the  marimnm 
load.  The  lighting  load  would  be  supplied  from  the  main  winding 
of  the  dynamo  through  the  single-phase  transformers,  at  a  pressure 
of  100  or  S  X  100  volts,  and  the  auxiliary  winding  need  only  have 
capacity  enough  to  supply  the  power  load.  Only  the  lighting  phase 
would  be  regulated;  the  motors  would  not  be  affected  by  the  small 
departures  from  the  normal  phase  shifting  and  the  variations  in 
the  pressure  which  might  result  in  the  auxiliary  winding.  The 
primary  cables  of  both  stations  should  meet  at  as  many  points  of 
the  city  as  possible,  ayoiding  the  laying  of  both  sets  of  cables  in 
the  same  trench,  particularly  in  the  center  of  traffic,  where  theaters 
and  important  inBtaliations  require  special  security  of  current 
supply.  In  case  the  current  in  one  of  the  circuits  should  fail  for 
any  cause,  the  second  station  could  be  called  up  for  the  supply. 

It  would  be  expected  that  in  such  a  system  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
winding  for  operating  the  three-phase  motors  would  grow  less  and 
less.  The  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  single-phase  motors 
is  so  great  that  the  above  plan  is  no  doubt  the  most  practicable  at 
this  time,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  surely  be  superseded  by  the 
pure  single-phase  system  with  its  simplicity  of  construction  and 
operation,  to  which  then  it  can  be  changed  over  without  any  change 
in  the  dynamos  or  cable  network. 

The  tremendous  development  of  alternating-current  technology 
has  thus  resulted  in  an  important  change  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  the  distribution  of  current  in  large  cities.  If  during  the 
infancy  of  our  profession  many  electrical  engineers  held  fast  to 
the  direct  current  because  its  laws  were  more  familiar  to  them,  and 
because  its  operations  appealed  to  them  on  account  of  their  having 
occupied  themselves  with  galvanic  batteries,  they  have  become  con- 
verted, however,  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  view  that  the  alternat- 
ing current  represents  a  step  forward,  and  that  they  were  in  the 
right  who  would  not  give  up  their  enduring  faith  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  altemating-cunent  system. 
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DisouasioK. 
Chaibmait  Lub:     vVe  now  have  the  three  pap«n  open  for  generml  dU- 

CUBSiOD. 

Mr.  TowNSEKD  WoLCOTT:  From  the  eturliest  days  in  the  use  of  alternab- 
ing  current,  we  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  in  the  ua« 
of  that  current  wa*  that  it  dispensed  with  the  commutator.  Dr.  Stem 
empliaaizeG  that  point,  and  goes  on  to  e&j  how  much  better  the  alteniat- 
iiig  current  iB,  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  any  commutator,  even  on 
A  polyphase  motor.  Then  he  ends  by  saying  that  the  latest  development 
of  all,  showing  its  supreme  sdvantAges,  ia  to  use  the  commutator  motor 
for  alternating  cuneut.  One  other  point,  to  which  ha  refers,  U  the  much- 
talked-of  electrolysis  of  the  direct  current  on  the  insulation  of  the  cables. 
I  must  plead  ignorance  on  that  point.  I  have  been  trying  to  And  bow 
much  current  goes  through  the  cable.  All  the  rubber  insulation  that  I 
examined  had  from  COO  to  1000  megohms  to  the  mile.  Now,  at  1000  volts, 
with  an  insulation  of  1000  m^ohms-miles,  it  would  take  1,000,000  houra 
to  get  an  ampere-hour  through  an  inaulaticm  of  the  cable.  One  million 
hours  is  more  than  one  hundred  years.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
eleetrolysis  due  to  leakage  through  the  insulation  would  not  have  a  great 

Col.  B.  £.  B.  Cbomfton:  I  think  we  onght  to  thank  onr  Chairman 
for  having  obtained  from  Mr.  Stem  such  an  interesting  paper  but  which 
I  venture  to  think  is  so  much  out  of  date,  or  rather  out  of  touch  with 
modern  practice,  that  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  discussioa  to-day.  Per- 
sonally, there  ia  hardly  a  statement  in  the  pnper  with  which  I  agree,  unless 
it  is  where  he  states  on  page  12,  paragraph  2,  that  the  polypbaae 
motor  is  easier  to  manufacture  and  to  maintain  than  the  direet'Current 
one.  As  a  manufacturer  I  agree  with  him  in  this.  I  also  agree  with  him 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  frequency  of  fifty  cycles  per  second.  IHiming  to 
the  other  papers  I  wish  first  to  say  that  I  have  come  with  other  Eluglish 
engineers  to  study  your  methods  of  electrical  supply  bo  that  by  intei^ 
changing  of  ideas  we  may  learn  from  one  another.  In  England  we  appear 
to  have  arrived  st  conclusiona  which  differ  widely  from  yours,  and  the  two 
papers  read  to-day  point  this  out.  The  problem  of  light  and  power  supply 
which  was  put  before  English  engineers  differs  materially  from  your 
problem.  With  us  the  gas  competition  has  from  the  commencement  been 
far  fiercer  than  with  you;  moreover  you  have  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
an  income  from  motors  than  ne  have,  probably  from  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  manufacturing  and  residential  quarters  of  the  eiUes 
in  our  respective  countries.  However,  the  slow  progress  in  England  in 
obtaining  a  motor  load  is  gradually  correcting  itself,  principally  on  account 
of  the  lower  prices  at  which  small  motors  are  now  sold.  At  any  rate  the 
comparatively  small  motor  load  in  England  as  compared  with  America 
ha«  greatly  differentiated  the  two  countries,  and  has  made  the  average 
load  factor  in  England  notably  lower  than  the  load  factor  in  America. 
Tn  England  our  variety  of  distribution  systems  is  not  so  great  as  we  find 
here.  We  started  with  three-wire  200  or  Z20-volt  systema,  dutributing 
at  110  volts.    We  have  everywhere  practically  doubled  this  voltag*.    All 
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onr  Urgaat  dtUa  in  Engluid,  Including  London  wiUt  ila  6,000,000  in* 
lul>itMita,  After  veiy  oareful  ooniideration  praeticKlly  Adopted  what  yon 
lu*a  ekll«d  the  double  voltage  •jstem.  Thia  doubling  the  voltage  was  not 
adopted  without  a  itruggle.  For  a  long  tiuM  the  lamp  nunufaeturen 
opposed  lu,  and  told  the  oonanmer*,  probaMj'  with  vtnte  reaaon,  that  they 
would  be  at  a  diaadvantage,  aa  lamps  of  the  double  voltage  oould  not  be 
made  ao  efficient  aa  lamps  at  the  aingle  voltage,  but  we  Bhowed  that 
this  could  be  remedied  bj  TeflnemeDts  in  lamp  manufacture,  so  that  now  it 
wonid  be  very  difficult  for  the  eonanmer  to  And  that  he  was  at  any  prac- 
tical disadvantage  on  account  of  Inferior  efflcieuoy  of  the  double-voltaga 
lampe.  The  result  la  that  the  majority  of  our  coDBumera  take  their  supply 
at  preasures  varying  from  200  volts  in  London  up  to  S60  volts  in  Glasgow. 
We  therefore  consider  this  question  settled  and  therefore  completely  dis- 
agree with  all  the  arguments  on  this  point  in  both  Mr.  Torchio's  and  Hr. 
Dow's  paper.  It  followH  that  instead  of  the  economy  of  the  double-voltage 
system  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  liat  aa  shown  in  TaMe  1,  page  690,  of 
Mr.  Torchio'd  paper,  we  feel  that  the  system  should  be  placed  at  the  top. 
Tba  most  ecoDomically  worked  systems  are  practically  those  shown  on 
system  No.  17,  I.  e.,  a  fiOO-volt  three-wire  distribution  for  ligbt  and  power 
from  sub-stations  provided  with  rotary  converters,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  not  yet  developed  thia  to  ita  fullest  economical  efficiency  as  we 
have  up  to  the  present  only  used  motor  generatora  and  not  rotary  con- 
verters. As  we  are  substituting  rotary  converters  we  eipect  to  obtain 
increased  efficiency.  Mr.  Torchio  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  matter 
io  a  very  fascinating  way,  a  way  which  I  tried  myself  some  years  ago, 
but  which  I  have  finally  abandoned  aa  a  waste  of  time,  that  is  to  make  a 
study  of  an  ideal  town,  and  lay  it  out  and  base  arguments  upon  it  I 
prepared  my  calculations  for  an  ideal  town  at  great  labor  and  cost  to 
myself,  but  I  never  found  that  any  such  ideal  town  exists  to  which  my 
calculations  can  be  usefully  applied.  Take  by  way  of  illustration  thia  town 
of  St.  Louis  —  I  hope  I  do  not  hurt  any  resident's  feelings  by  saying  that  it 
is  not  "ideal"  in  its  temperature  —  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  supply 
it  with  means  Of  cooling  by  agitating  the  air  by  fans  such  as  we  provide  Id 
Calcutta.  I  aig  engineer- in-chief  of  the  Calcutta  Company,  and  80  per  cent 
of  our  load  is  obtained  by  running  continuously  large-siied  overhead  fans, 
which  have  made  such  a  difference  in  the  climate  of  Calcutta,  that  I 
venture  to  assert  that  it  they  were  used  to  eui  equal  extent  in  St.  Louis 
it  would,  at  all  evente  at  this  time  of  the  featv  be  a  much  more  habitable 
place  than  it  is.  I  hope  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  will  see  that  I  speak 
as  a  laige  manufacturer  of  these  fans.  I  mention  Calcutta  aa  a  convenient 
means  of  showing  you  how  ideal  conditions  are  so  profoundly  modified  by 
the  special  reqniremente  of  a  town.  For  iu  Calcutta  the  fans  are  used 
both  in  the  bnainess  quarter  in  the  offices,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  reaidenta, 
which  are  at  a  OMuiderahle  distance  from  the  hueiueaa  quarter.  The  hours 
of  bnaiuess  are  from  0  in  the  morning  till  6  In  the  evening,  but  the 
consumer  wants  the  fans  to  run  throughout  the  night  in  his  home,  so  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fan  load  generated  at  one  station  is  transferred 
from  the  bualneas  quarter  of  the  town  to  the  reeidential  quarter;  so  that 
as  regards  ttiis  fan  toad,  although  the  load  factor  of  the  generating  station 
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is  extremdy  good,  that  of  the  feeders  BDd  dutribuUng  ttjtbtm  nipplTiBg 
boUi  quarters  i«  only  lialf  so  good.  I  find  that  every  town  for  wfaieh  I 
have  made  a  study  of  the  electric  supply  has  special  requirements  of  this 
kind,  which  so  profoundly  modify  the  diatributJon  calculation*  aa  to 
render  jdeal  calculations  practically  uedega.  Every  town  has  its  own 
grouping  of  the  population  into  power  uaera  and  light  users.  There  also 
conies  in  this  climatic  condition  and  the  u«e  of  power  for  fans  and  prob- 
ably there  will  be  large  demands  in  future  for  producing  artificial  cold  by 
i-ompressing  and  then  expanding  air.  I  look  forward  to  thia  artificial  pro- 
duction of  cold  as  a  very  important  future  for  our  power  supply.  As 
HO  many  of  our  members  wish  to  ipeak  on  this  point,  I  have  no  time  to 
controvert  many  of  the  statements  in  both  papers  which  refer  to  English 
practice,  tor  instance  as  regards  the  question  of  lamp  testing,  although  we 
admit  that  our  sj«tem  is  not  a«  complete  as  Mr.  Dow  has  stated  in  the 
case  of  the  Edison  Companies.  We  are  unable  to  introduce  such  a  system, 
as  w«  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  law.  Our  customers  are  free  to  buj- 
the  lamps  wherever  they  desire  and  although  I  admit  the  question  has 
Home  importance,  it  is  OMisidered  that  it  has  gone  into  secondary  rank. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  change  I  have  referred  to  in 
England  of  doubling  the  voltage  has  had  the  effect  of  steadily  diminishing 
the  cost  of  the  kilowatt-honr,  or  as  we  call  it  "  The  Board  of  Trade  Unit" 
This  change  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  our  distribution  systems,  and 
the  capital  and  maintenance  charges  belonging  to  them.  On  onoUier  mat- 
ter, J  must  point  out  that  in  England  we,  the  engineers  of  supply  com- 
panies, are  grea.tly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  is  in  the  room  to-day, 
for  the  splendid  work  he  initiated  thirteen  years  ago,  and  has  carried  out 
steadily  ever  since,  of  analysing  the  annual  accounts  of  all  the  large 
supply  companies  in  England.  These  are  published  weekly  in  a  paper  called 
the  "  Electrical  Times."  At  any  rate  Mr.  Hamraood  can  spetUc  with  much 
greater  authority  on  the  question  of  these  costs  than  I  can  do,  but  I  think 
J  am  correct  in  saying  that  at  any  rate  Mr.  Hammond's  statistics  show 
that  the  arguments  raised  in  favor  of  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  tbc 
alternating-current  supply  are  not  supported  by  fact.  I  can  put  it  even 
stronger  than  this.  J  think  nobody  in  England  considers  tliat  the  odvan. 
tsges  attributed  to  the  alternating  current  are  sufScient  to  outweigh  the 
undoubted  advantages  which  direct  current  gives  us  in  enabling  us  to  use 
storage  batteries.  I  am  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  storage-battery  sys- 
tem. As  chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  London  supply  companies,  which 
has  from  the  very  commencement  produced  record  cost  figures,  I  attribute 
our  low  costs  greatly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  users  of  electrical 
storage.  Hie  day  when  the  uncertain  cost  of  the  nnkeep  of  storage  bat- 
teries was  a  powerful  argument  against  their  use  has  gone  by.  We  used  to 
put  aside  annual  sums  of  about  14  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  our 
accumulator  plant,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  we  should  maintain  it 
in  good  condition,  but  nowadays  we  find  we  can  contract  to  have  it  main- 
tained at  6  per  cent,  hy  Bubstaiitial  companies  who  can  give  guarantees 
that  their  maintenance  contracts  will  be  fulfilled  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
In  a  recent  case  where  two  companies  agreed  to  construct  a  joint  generating 
station  for  iocreasa  of  their  generatii^  plaat  a  stringent  agreement  was 
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drawn  up  to  ensurs  thkt  tha  UMgs  of  thlc  aoppl;  b^  tlia  two  eampuilM 
should  be  fair  and.  reuoiuble,  but  it  wma  found  that  wbercas  eompany 
"A"  owing  to  ita  large  itorage  oapaaity  wu  able  to  take  ita  anpply  from 
the  joint  generating  atation  at  a  high  load  factor  and  whertaa  th«  other 
eompanf  "  B  "  owing  to  uuni&cient  itorage  took  it  at  a  bad  load  factor, 
it  was  easilj  proved  that  th«  companj  "  B  "  wai  violating  the  apirit  of 
the  agreement  and  thef  have  agreed  to  amend  their  waya  b]'  Inereaalng 
their  storage  \^  practically  doubling  it,  company  "  B  "  admitting  tJut  U 
the  tnatt«r  had  gmie  into  court  they  would  not  have  had  any  case. 

Mr.  iloBKKi  HaiuiOND:  I  beaitate  very  much  in  following  Col,  Cromp- 
ton,  because  I  have  considered  that  on  these  occasions  the  nationality  o( 
the  Bpeakera  should  be  alternated  somewhat  in  the  discussion;  but  aa  I 
have  an  engagement,  J  will  venture  to  speak  instead  of  waiting  for  an 
American  gentleman  to  continue  the  debate.  The  watch  Is  before  you, 
Ur.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  want  to  trespass  on  your  patience  long;  but 
I  would  wish,  as  we  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  yesterday,  time  being 
so  limited,  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  members  of 
tliis  section,  under  ita  talented  chairman  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
abilities,  is  translating  into  the  vulgar  tongue  all  the  papers  he  gets 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  including  this  one  of  Dr.  Stem,  I  ventured 
to  say  yeaterday,  that  one  had  to  ooosider  in  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  production  ttie  actual  ultimate  cost,  in  which  was  included  not  only 
the  operating  coat,  but  the  10  per  cent,  which  seems  necessary  to  be  paid 
upon  capital  expenditure.  I  am  entirely  with  Col.  Crompton  in  this 
matter.  We  have  come  to  America  to  learn,  and  ever  since  we  put  our 
foot  on  American  soil,  we  have  been  going  on  until  this  paper  of  Hr. 
Dow  first  struck  us  last  night  when  we  came  home  from  the  Exposition; 
and  we  saw  we  hod  onr  chance  to  teach  the  great  American  nation 
something,  at  least  we  thought  we  hod.  Col.  Crompton  has  mode  a 
kindly  reference  to  the  analytical  work  which  for  the  pai^^  fifteen  years 
I  have  carried  on.  We  have  the  very  great  advantage  in  England  of 
holding  powers  under  Qovemment  which  malras  It  a  condition  that  the 
actual  cost  of  operations  of  the  concerns  under  certain  headings,  pre- 
scribed by  them,  must  be  duly  filled  out  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
reports  must  be  banded  out  to  any  one  interested  in  them,  or  rather 
copies  of  the  reports,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  qnart«r,  or,  as  we  coll 
it,  a  shilling.  With  the  necessary  number  of  shillings  I  have  gone  and  I 
have  demanded  the  accounts  of  every  single  electrical  concern  in  the 
country.  Would  that  J  could  pay  a  shilling  to  Mr.  lieb  and  make  him 
disclose  to  me  what  is  the  cost,  in  the  E^dison  Company  of  New  Tork,  of 
delivering  every  kind  of  current  to  every  kind  of  consumer.  The  latest 
accounts  that  I  have  analysed  are  those  of  a  conceni,  an  undertaking 
which  I  think  illustrates  the  advantage  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of 
the  cost  of  mains  separate  from  the  remaining  capital  expenditure.  We 
do  seriously  think  that  the  companies  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
«f  the  United  States  will  have  to  tackle  this  question  of  doubling  their 
voltage.  We  grasped  the  problem  which  lay  before  ns  in  England  by 
supplying  BO  many  milliion  lamps — giving  them  away  —  and  we  bod  to 
face  H,  because  we  felt  that  if  we  did  not  face  it,  we  should  have  to  put 
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In  M»  mndi  empital  in  extra  distribntiiig  nuiaa,  ftnd  the  intcTMt  ud 
depreciktion  on  this  would  far  oatwei^  u^  email  diffeMDM  in  effieiency. 
Wa  read  in  these  papers  of  lou  of  cmreDt.  Mr.  Ueb  could  flgnre  It  oat  to 
Me  what  the  10  per  eent  amounted  to.  Take,  a  sjrstem  with  which  I  am 
eonnected  in  London,  we  started  with  a  elean  field  —  in  the  paet  we  have 
not  had  the  <^portunitie8  of  starting  with  clean  fields  but  we  have 
generally  started  with  a  little  STstem  and  gradually  built  it  up  to  a 
bigger  ^stem.  But  when  you  start  with  a  clean  eheet  what  do  you  doT 
Ton  go  on  in  a  bold  manner;  you  do  not  begin  in  a  peddling  way,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  Hackney  we  spent  HOO.OOO  in  the  generatiiig  plant 
—  everything  outside  of  the  distributing  system  —  and  9600,000  in  the 
diatributing  system.  Had  I  not  been  using  itraightaway  the  480  Tolta 
pressure,  I  should  have  had  to  recommend  these  gentlemen,  much  against 
my  desire,  to  spend  instead  9S,400,00D  in  the  mains,  bnt  by  the  applica- 
tion of  4S0  volts,  and  the  supplying  of  lamps  at  240  volts,  I  was  aU« 
to  keep  down  the  distributing  system  over  a  large  area  to  the  snin  of 
9600,000.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  work  was,  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity starting  at  zero  and  running  up  to  a  matter  of  60,000  8-ep 
lamps  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  we  were  delivering  to  the  con- 
Bumere  at  an  all  around  cost,  excluding  the  interest  upon  Uie  capital, 
but  an  all  around  operating  cost  of  generation  and  distribution,  of  two 
cents  (1.03  pence)  par  kw-hour.  We  can  see,  by  having  these  costs  to 
compare  with  one  place  and  the  other,  that  this  use  of  the  higher  voltage 
plant  is  not  the  wasteful  use  that  some  would  make  it.  I  am  not  one  of 
Iboae  who  consider  that  this  paper  on  the  alternating  current  for  large 
cities  is  BO  bad  a  paper.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Vienna  and 
making  Uie  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Stem,  and  I  feel  that  in  the  future  tiieae 
alternating-current  systems  will  take  a  veiy  much  "higher  place  than  tlia 
great  champions  of  the  direct-current  system,  including  Col.  Crompton, 
would  give  iL.  I  had  occasion  recently  in  the  city  of  Dublin  to  advise 
them  as  to  what  tbey  should  do  in  order  to  put  their  system*  on  a 
sound  basis.  I  advised  alternating  current.  I  did  not  eee  Hr.  Lieb,  un- 
fortunately, bnt  I  also  went  through  the  principal  cltiee  of  Europe, 
and  the  final  result  was  that  I  recommended  them  to  put  down  a  three- 
phase  system,  because  we  bad  water  and  coal  close  t^  (some  four  miles 
from  the  city),  and  therefore  I  had  to  have  an  alternating  ^stem;  but 
having  got  my  three-phase  system  into  the  center  of  the  eity,  I  think 
I  would  not  change  it  into  anything  else.  I  bring  up  the  two  or  three 
thousand  kilowatts  t«  a  central  switchboard  In  the  center  of  the  city  and 
distribute  It  to  some  twenty  sub-stations  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  In  these  sub-stations  it  ia  transformed  down  to  200  volts  for  light- 
ing and  340  volts  for  power.  I  have  four  wire*  in  Dublin,  and  therefore, 
between  the  neutral  and  any  leg  of  the  circuit,  Utere  are  2W  volte  for 
lighting,  and  on  the  three-pbasee  346  volts  for  power  purposes.  So  far  the 
system  has  worked  excellently.  It  doee  seem  to  me  that  tJie  simpler  you 
can  make  the  Bystems  the  better.  Mr.  Torchio  gives  a  menu  of  ei^teen 
systems;  well,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  limit  it  to  two  —  either  have  the 
alternating-current  system  throughout,  or  the  dlreet-enrrent  eystem 
throughout.    You  cannot  have  the  direct-current  system  clean  throughout. 
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In  «  district  which  raaches  two  and  ona-hnlf  milei  from  th«  central  staUon. 
except  by  duplicating  the  Btationi  or  bringing  in  the  alternating  current 
to  help  out.  In  Hadcney,  we  have  a  district  extending  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  station,  but  by  the  use  of  the  double  voltage  we  keep 
the  district  supplied.  When  the  distance  exceeds  two  and  one-lwlf  milei, 
and  goes  to  four  miles  and  over,  I  believe  we  should  use  alternating  cur- 
rent; and  in  spite  of  the  features  in  Mr.  Stem's  paper  about  demagnetiz- 
ing watches  with  alternating  current  and  similar  things,  I  believe  on  the 
whole  be  has  the  right  end  of  the  stick. 

Mr.  L0DI8  A.  Febqubon  :  After  what  Col.  Grompton  has  Mid  about  Dr. 
Stem's  paper,  I  suppoae  we  ought  not  to  discuss  it;  but  really  it  seenia 
to  me  he  ha«  taken  what  we  have  always  considered  to  be  the  disad- 
vantages ot  the  altemating-current  system  and  converted  them  into 
advantages.  He  makes  claims  which  it  seems  to  ma  —  I  hardly  like  to  use 
the  word  —  are  abeurd  for  the  alternating-current  system.  He  admits  that 
one  of  the  very  important  applications  of  electricity  in  large  cities  is  for 
elevator  purposes,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  alternating-current  motor 
is  the  most  advantageoua  for  that  purpose.  We  all  know  in  America  — 
from  our  experience  in  the  targe  cities  at  least  —  that  the  alternating  cur- 
rent is  not  at  all  applicable  for  flrst-clsss  elevator  service.  For  any- 
thing above  a  epeed  of  2S0  feet  per  minute,  the  alternating-current 
elevator  is  impossible.  We  have  this  condition  to  meet  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  of  supplying  current  to  buildings 
fourteen,  sixteen  and  twenty  stories  high.  The  only  way  we  can  handle 
the  business  is  with  direct-current  elevators.  The  elevator  situation,  as 
Dr.  Stem  attempted  to  point  out,  is  an  extremely  important  one.  We 
are  unable  to  take  out  isolated  plants  in  these  large  cities  unless  we  can 
supply  the  elevator  service,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must  have  an 
elevator  which  will  give  satisfaction,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  use  of  direct  current  for  this  purpose  is  an  extremely  important  one. 
As  Mr.  Hammond  says,  we  need  not  consider  the  matter  of  demagnetizing 
of  watches  and  such  minor  matters.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hammond 
that  we  should  do  one  thing  or  tlie  other  —  use  either  alternating  currents, 
only,  or  direet  currents  only.  I  am  an  advocate  rather  of  a  combination  of 
the  two,  to  use  alternating  currents  for  transmission  and  direct  cur- 
rents for  distribution;  thereby  obtaining  all  the  advantages  of  alternating 
currents,  and  all  the  advantages  of  direct  currents  without  the  disad- 
vantages of  either. 

Mr.  Abthcx  Whjjaus:  I  think  Dr.  Stem's  paper  will  answer  a  useful 
purpose  at  this  time,  in  that  it  has  set  forth  nearly  all  the  advanta^  of 
the  alternating-current  system,  all  the  claims  which  can  be  put  forward  in 
favor  of  that  lystem;  and  after  these  advantages  have  been  carefully 
considered,  he  shows  how  much  further  the  advance  has  been  led  In  the 
direct-current  system  of  distribution,  which  may  be  called  the  ideal 
system  for  distribution  of  current  Dr.  Stem  draws  comparisons  be- 
tween his  Vienna  system  with  direct  currents  and  other  systems  which 
surround  him  in  Vienna.  I  think  the  picture  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  description  of  Dr.  Stem  and  a  comparative  description  of  bis 
opponents.      Having   accompanied   the    chairman    of    this    section   on    *■ 
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European  trip,  I  hul  ths  pluwure  of  meeting  Dr.  Btcni,  uid  I  retail 
K  picture  of  a  verf  cultivated  man  of  itrong  peraonalitj. 

I  have  a  great  hesitation  in  critkiaing  the  practice  of  any  of  the  oom- 
panies  repreeentcd  bj  our  foreign  Tititon;  and  jet  I  Uiink  it  ia  true  that  ' 
no  American  baa  ever  returned  from  a  vlatt  t«  the  European  dtiea  with- 
out feeling  in  a  measure  disappmnted  at  the  lighting  standard*  which  be 
found  adopted.  We  beard  them  describe  what  we  think  ia  a  lamp  of  bi^ 
standard  in  candle-power  and  brilliancy,  and  the  difference  in  the  lamps, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  eompanies  leave  it  to  the  customers  to  purchase 
lamps  wherever  they  like.  I  think  the  oonsomer  buys  incandescent  lamps 
tbe  same  as  he  buys  crockery.  We  had  to  consider  that  problem  bereg 
many  of  our  large  customers  proposed  to  buy  their  own  lamps.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  discuuing  lamp  ef&cienciea  with  a  man  who  was  operating 
a  large  private  plant.  J  expected,  by  substituting  tbe  lamps  which  we 
would  sell  him,  for  tbe  lamps  which  he  was  purchasing,  that  we  would 
make  a  large  saving  in  the  use  of  current.  When  we  discussed  the  nutter, 
he  took  me  to  a  workshop,  and  among  tbe  appliances  which  be  had  was  the 
photometer.  For  many  years  be  bad  been  measuring  the  efficiency  and 
candle-power  of  the  lamps  bought  in  tbe  open  market.  I  think  we  should 
hesitate  to  accept  tbe  principle  that  oui  smal]  consumers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  own  incandescent  lamps. 

We  look  upon  the  light  as  the  unit  sold,  and  not  the  kilowatt-honr. 
Practically  we  sell  light.  That  ia  what  we  are  judged  by,  and  what  ovr 
system  is  judged  by.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  in  our  American  practice 
to  put  ourselves  in  tbe  position  of  having  only  the  cost  of  current  con- 
sidered without  r^ard  to  the  cost  of  light  to  our  customer.  He  difference 
between  the  ISO-volt  lamps  and  SOO-volt  lamps,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
ranges  from  10  to  2S  per  cent, 

Mr.  Hammond  speaks  of  60,000  8-cp  lamps.  In  tbe  past  few  days  we 
have  made  contracts  for  30,000  S-ep  lamps,  for  the  equipment  of  a  single 
building  in  New  York  city. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Hammond's  contribution  to  the  storage  battery,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  appears  to  ma  that,  bearing  on  our  discussion  on 
rates  yesterday,  with  a  large  increase  in  storage  battery  we  may  reach 
a  point  where  we  can  compare  our  storage  capacities  with  tbe  storage 
capacities  of  the  gas  companies  and  thereby  reach  a  level  with  the  gas 

Cbaishaii  Lieb  —  Will  any  gentleman  from  the  Continent,  France  or 
Italy,  take  the  floor  and  give  us  his  views  on  this  important  matt«rt  If 
not,  I  will  call  on  the  gentlemen  in  succession  to  close  the  diaenaslon. 
I  consider  that  Mr.  Williams's  remarks  have  covered  Mr.  Dow'e  paper, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Stem's  paper,  and  I  will  give  the  floor  to  Mr.  Torehio  for 
as  brief  closing  remarks  as  poaaible,  as  we  wish  to  take  up  one  Other 
paper  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  ToBCHio:  In  presenting  this  paper,  I  did  not  Intoid  to  open  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  direct-current  and  alternating-current  sys- 
tems, I  considered  the  question  settled,  at  least  in  this  oonntry.  The 
large  cities  in  this  country,  like  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston,  have  di- 
rect-current low-tension  1 10-  or  ISO-volt  lamps  and  they  will  not  change. 
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Tbej  eoiild  not  alTord  to  ehaiige  to  tba  futoM.  ^e  quertion  !■  Mttled  ■• 
far  u  tlHM  cHiu  tra  eoaoerned.  What  I  did  intend  to  bring  tomtd 
in  mj  paper  «u  Um  eondltion  ttut  aziitB,  perhApt,  more  in  tfaia  couatiy 
thui  In  U17  other,  in  the  medlnm-Biied  citiM  wbere  tbey  *till  operate 
overhead  Unea  (or  atternating-currait  dictribution  for  lighting,  and  SWh 
volt  direet^nrrent  diatributioa  for .  power.  In  man^  of  these  eitiea  the 
aysteni  hu  grown,  to  large  proportions,  and  the  dennitr  of  traffic  makee 
imperative  the  burying  of  the  wiret.  An  to  how  to  do  it  I  did  not  com- 
mit mytelf.  In  mj  eoneliuioos,  either  to  the  direct  current  or  to  the  alter' 
Dating  eurrent;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  left  the  question  open  to  sait  con- 
ditions. The  conditions  repreeented  in  the  paper  are  not  ideal,  aa  the 
American  engineers  will  recognize  them  to  be  characteriatic  of  many 
American  cities.  Of  course,  in  this  country,  everything  is  classified  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  the  case  on  the  Continent,  and  we  have  developed 
in  our  cities  a  business  section  for  purely  bujiinesB  purposes,  quite  in- 
dependent and  separate  from  the  residential  sections.  In  this  section,  the 
wheels  of  commence  are  moving  faster  every  day  and  the  nee  of  power 
for  various  purposes  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  supply  of  light  and  power 
to  this  section  represents  a  greet  percentage  of  the  company's  total  business 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  for  these  eonditions  that  I  had  it  is  mind  to  open 
the  discussion. 

Unfortunately,  the  discussion  did  not  take  the  trend  I  intended,  but 
I  hope  that  the  paper  will  be  of  some  use,  especially  to  the  American 
engineers,  in  asBisting  them  in  the  solution  of  their  problems.  Col.  Gromp- 
ion  laid  stress  on  the  double-voltage  lamp.  He  says  that  several  years 
ago,  they  forced  the  lamp  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  to  make  the 
double- voltage  lamp  as  good  as  the  low-voltage  lamp.  This  statement 
should  be  qualified,  I  believe  that  Col.  Crompton  meant  that  in  England 
they  forced  the  manufacturers  to  make  double-voltage  lamps  as  good  as 
3.6  to  3.8  watta-per-candle  efficiency  lamps  could  be  made,  because  five 
years  ago  I  Icnow  that  lamps  on  the  English  circuits  varied  from  4  to  S, 
ft  and  T  watts  per  candle,  and  the  3.S-3.8  watts  per  candle  lamp  were  a  real 
boon  to  the  industry.  But  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  in  my  opinion,  to 
manufacture  a  double-voltage  lamp  that  will  operate  at  3.1  watts  per 
candle,  and  furthermore,  leave  to  the  customer  the  freedom  of  purchasing 
the  lamps  anywhere  from  any  manufacturer  they  desire.  To  obtain  good 
results  from  high  efficiency  lamps,  they  must  be  operated  very  close  to  the 
rated  voltage.  Now,  makers  of  incandescent  lamps  recognize  the  fact  that 
individual  dose  voltage  requirements  for  their  product  can  only  be  met 
eommercislly  by  careful  assortment  of  all  lamps  and  liberal  diversifica- 
tion of  voltage  required  by  the  trade.  This  involves  the  control  of  the 
lamp  sapply  in  difTcrent  localities.  In  America,  it  has  been  found  that  this 
can  only  be  aooomplished  1^  free  supply  of  lamps  to  the  customers  by 
the  operating  companies.  By  making  different  cities  adopt  different  stand- 
ard operating  voltages,  the  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  supply  each 
company  with  lamps  very  closely  rated  as  snited  to  the  respective  voltage 
requirements.  Thus  St.  Louis  may  use  104-volt  lamps,  Chicago,  IlS-volt 
lamps.  New  York,  120-volt  lamps,  eto. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  In  reference  to  Mr,  Hammond's  flgurea  in  r*- 
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gard  ta  the  copper  aaving  he  made  for  the  plant  where  be  ma  able  to 
use  the  double- voltage  lamps  with  an  expenditure  of  (400,000,  nliUe  an 
expenditure  of  92,400,000  would  have  been  required  if  be  had  used  low- 
Toltage  lamps.  It  ia  a  fact,  not  well  recognized,  that  with  a  SOO-volt 
distribution,  ;ou  require  the  tame  amount  of  copper  for  feeders  as  with 
a  250-volt  distribution,  because  it  70U  figure  out  the  problem  j'ou  will 
And  that  you  will  cover,  with  SOO-volt  distribution,  four  times  as  much 
territory  from  each  sub-station,  as  with  the  250-volt  distribution.  Tht 
eaving  will  be  in  sub-station,  real  estate  and  building  investment  and 
operating  coat,  but  the  saving  in  copper  is  only  confined  to  the  mains. 
Now,  the  saving  in  the  mains  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  voltage.  The  cost 
of  the  cable  main  is  the  result  of  the  cost  of  the  copper,  plus  certain  other 
factors,  like  insulation  and  lead  cover,  which  do  not  increase  in  propor- 
tiim  to  the  cross-section.  Therefore,  you  may  be  able  to  use  with  low- 
voltage  lamps  a  larger  main  than  you  would  use  with  double- voltage 
lamps,  and  Htill  not  double  or  quadruple  the  cost,  as  Mr.  Hammond 
sayi,  because  you  can  double  the  cross-section  of  the  main,  with  an  in- 
creased coat  of  cable  of  perhaps  only  60  or  TO  per  cent. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dow  (communicated)  r  That  Dr.  Gotthold  Stem  believea  in 
superiority  of  an  alternating -cur  rent  supply  and  that  he  has  attained  good 
commercial  results  with  such  a  distribution  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
by  his  paper.  The  paper  docs  not  demonstrate,  however,  tiiat  the  selection 
of  alternating  current  rather  than  direct  current  is  the  reason  why  good 
results  have  been  obtained.  Dr.  8t«m  claims  for  the  alternating  current 
some  advantages  which  do  not  belong  to  it  par  is  but  are  incidental  to  his 
manner  of  applying  it.  He  claims  for  it  other  advantages  which  I  cannot 
admit  it  to  possess  either  directly  or  incidentally. 

For  instance,  on  page  647,  Dr.  Stem  dipcusaes  the  200-volt  incandescent 
lamp  in  comparison  with  the  lOO-volt  incandescent  lamp  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  former  is  a  direct-current  and  the  other  an  alternating-current 
lamp.  This  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  in  our  distributions  in  large  cities  to  use  the  200- 
volt  lamp,  and  we  think  that  the  wide  adoption  of  the  200-volt  lamp  by 
European  central  stations  Is  in  many  cases  based  upon  insufficient  prem- 
ises and  in  other  cases  is  warranted  only  by  reasons  which  are  purely 
local. 

On  page  648  Dr.  Stern  discusses  are  lamps  and  claims  for  the  alternating 
current  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  chemically  treated  car- 
bons. In  this  also  he  claims  too  much.  In  direct-current  practice  we 
have  in  the  magnetite  arc  entirely  eliminated  the  npper  carb<»i  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  lower  carbim  a  stick  of  magnetic  oxide,  with  the  result  of 
better  light  and  less  cost  than  Is  so  far  practicable  with  any  alternating- 
current  device.  When  we  shall  abandon  electrodes  of  pure  carbon,  which 
in  general  [H'actice  we  have  not  yet  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  direct- 
current  arc  profits  as  much  by  the  new  methods  as  does  the  alternating  arc 

On  page  637  Dr.  St«m  seems  to  claim  as  a  merit  of  alternating-current 
distribution  the  fact  that  storage  batteries  practically  cannot  be  used 
with  It.  I  do  not  think  he  should  claim  a  limitation  as  an  advantage.  His 
contention  that  the  real  purpose  of  a  battery  should  be  to  int^pratc  the 
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dkily  load  tmrre  1b  not  ftccept«bl«  to-day  to  uiy  user  of  batUriCB.  Tha 
fnnetion  of  the  battery  is  to  eliminate  minor  vBriationa  of  the  load  eurre, 
ftud  abOTB  all  other  thingt  to  serre  u  an  instantaneous  Teserve.Muroe  of 
enxreut.  Dr.  Stem's  denunciation  of  the  battery  reads  somewhat  like  tho 
declaration  by  the  fox  in  the  fable  —  that  the  grapea  beyond  bla  reach 
were  surely  sour. 

Hw  contentions  on  page  640,  Ml  and  642  as  to  the  less  troubles  f«und  In 
alternating  cables  are  not  borne  out  by  practice.  Indeed,  I  cannot  take 
seriously  Dr.  Stem's  claim  as  an  adrantage  of  the  alternating  current  the 
absence  of  electrolytic  actiMi  in  the  cables.  Neither  he  nor  I  nor  any 
other  engineer  would  tolerate  any  cable  construction  within  which  elec- 
trolytic action  might  be  initiated.  Theoretically  a  method  or  material  of 
insolation  which  with  direct  current  might  be  subject  to  electrolysis 
oonld  be  used  with  alternating  current,  but  no  central  station  engineer 
would  for  a  moment  consider  such  a  method.  II  theories  are  to  be  di*> 
cussed  we  might  as  well  require  that  alternating-current  cables  should 
be  insulated  against  the  maximum  e.m.f.  while  only  requiring  that  direct- 
current  cables  should  be  insulated  against  the  mean  e.m.f.  Practically, 
any  cable  which  is  acceptable  tor  the  same  effective  voltage  is  good  for 
either  direct  or  alternating  supply. 

While  talking  of  cables  I  desire  to  say  that  American  manufacturer! 
of  underground  cables  have  for  at  least  ten  years  past  sold  their  product 
g^laranteed  for  use  on  direct-current  series  circuits  of  5000  to  TOOO  volts 
—  thia  with  reference  to  Dr.  Stem's  statement  at  the  end  of  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  641. 

At  the  foot  of  page  642  and  again  on  page  643  Dr.  Stem  discusses  the 
use  of  transformers  as  against  rotary  converters.  His  view  of  this  subject 
la  broad  and  in  general  correct.  In  my  paper  on  "  The  Continuous-Current 
Distributing  Systems  of  American  Cities  "  I  have  indidated  similar  gen* 
eral  conclusions.  But  I  have  to  challenge  his  statement  that  automatie 
switching  apparatus  for  transformers  can  be  applied  to  scattered  trans- 
formers. Such  devices  have  been  sought  for  years  and  have  been  in* 
vented  many  times,  but  not  one  of  these  devices  has  come  into  general 
use.  The  fact  of  it  is  —  and  I  think  Dr.  Stem  knows  it  —  that  no  cen- 
tral station  engineer  wishes  to  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  these 

In  writing  the  third  paragraph  on  page  643,  Dr.  Stem  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  general  rule  which  dictates  the  eBtablishment  of  a  new 
Bub-station  as  soon  as  the  saving  by  shortening  of  secondary  mains  will 
equal  the  cost  of  the  building  and  switching  apparatus.  The  lowest  total, 
investment  is  obtained  by  an  application  of  this  rule.  And  throughout 
the  entire  paper  ha  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  well-known  fact  when 
converting  or  transforming  apparatus  is  concentrated  In  a  few  sub-stations, 
the  amount  of  apparatus  required  will  approxiuiate  closely  to  the  maxi- 
mum demand  of  the  system,  whereas  when  It  is  scattered  In  many  sub- 
stations or  when  (like  house-to-house  transformers)  it  is  distributed  on  cus- 
tcmers'  premises,  the  apparatus  required  will  approximate  to  the  cmmected 
load.  Connected  load  and  maximum  demand  have  very  different  values 
tn  any  ortwn  system,    II  a  district  largely  residential  be  served  by  house- 
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to-houM  ttaxtBlonaetB,  according  to  Dr.  Stern'i  own  flgnrea  on  [wge  H3 
the  transformerB  will  be  «quml  to  60  per  wot  of  the  connMted  IomL  The 
BMiM  district  if  Mrved  from  «  aingle  •ub->t»tio<i  will  only  require  tTMW 
formers  equal  to  26  per  cent  of  the  conneoted  load.  A  district  where  the 
chief  demand  Is  from  factory  motors  will,  if  house-to-houM  transfmiDers 
are  used,  require  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  connected  load;  while  trans- 
formers in  a  single  aub-atation  need  not  equal  00  per  cent  of  the  ooa- 
iiect«d  load.  These  coosiderations  will  serionsly  aSect  mj  specific  com- 
paiiKHi  between  direct  and  alternating  diatribution,  and  tb^  muat  be 
given  some  value  in  a  gsiwral  eomparisoii.  Thej  tend  under  American 
conditions  to  the  establishment  of  more  sub-staticms  than  are  ordinarily 
prortded,  but  to  a  much  lees  number  of  sub-stations  than  contemplated  1^ 
Dr.  Stem's  proposal. 

Of  local  dreuoutances  instanoed  by  Dr.  Stem  as  proofs  of  bis  conclu- 
sions, the  following  are  most  prominent:  He  claims  on  page  646  that  the 
polyphase  motor  has  surpassed  the  direet-ourrent  motor  in  elevator  ser- 
vice. It  may  be  so  in  Europe.  Since  Dr.  Stem  says  so,  it  doubtless  is 
so.  My  cmimsnt  is  that  either  the  European  builders  of  polyphase  elevator 
motors  have  concealed  from  us  some  ^K^ellent  work,  or  the  European 
builders  of  direct-current  elevator  motors  are  habitually  doing  what  we 
in  America  would  call  very  bad  work.  I  would  like  to  know  which 
ctmcluaitm  is  ths  correct  one. 

Furtber,  cm  page  044  Dr.  Stem  says  that  according  to  the  atatistfes 
•(  most  of  ths  Urge  European  cities  the  average  use  of  current  for 
nMtors  is  not  greater  than  current  for  lighting.  On  page  044  he  figures 
the  average  use  of  all  connected  services  at  400  hours  per  annum.  W« 
find  that  tbe  use  of  factory  motors  in  terms  of  the  connected  load  is  be- 
tween 1000  and  1600  hours  per  annum.  Even  the  despised  elevator  motor, 
while  its  use  in  lerms  of  connected  load  is  very  small,  makes  a  magnifi- 
cent showing  whoi  enough  elevators  are  connected  to  the  system  so  that 
the  sum  of  their  operation  gives  a  practically  steady  load.  To  pnt  It 
otherwise,  an  individual  elevator  is  not  a  desirable  customer  but  100 
elevators  distributed  throughout  the  area  make  a  very  desirable  addition 
to  our  business.  In  respect  of  the  use  of  elevators,  European  oinidititHis 
undoubtedly  dlfFer  from  ours,  but  in  respect  of  the  use  of  factory  motors 
they  surely  cannot  differ  materially. 

Dr.  Stem's  oompariton  of  two  Vienna  central  stations  connot  be  dis- 
cussed aa  it  deserves  without  more  information  than  he  gives.  I  observe, 
however,  that  Dr.  Stern  does  not  claim  that  the  conditions  governing 
.these  two  staUons  are  identical  excepting  as  to  the  use  of  direct  ctirrent 
and  alternating  current  respectively.  I  think  that  there  must  be  other 
and  much  more  important  differences.  The  difference  -in  machinery  would 
not  account  for  the  difference  between  C332  and  C264  of  investment  per 
kw.  Neither  should  the  difference  in  current  account  for  the  differenc* 
in  operating  expenses  between  6.S  cents  and  4.3  cents.  Iliis  latter  differ- 
ence is  Bufflciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  direct-current  station 
has  an  annual  output  of  439  kw-hours  per  kw  connected,  while  the  alter- 
Bating- current  station  has  an  annual  output  of  S3S  kw-hours  per  kw  cca- 
neoted.    Aa  a  central  station  manager  I  cannot  accept  this  oompariaoa 
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«f  eoata  U  ti  demonBtration  o(  alternating-fMiTrent  raperiorit;.  As  an 
American  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  th&t  all  (iniUr  contparisona  in  tlw 
United  States  have  resulted  in  favor  of  direct  current. 

To  conclude  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  taj  that  no  on«  c«n  appredata 
more  than  I  do  the  magniflcent  work  that  has  been  done  bj  altemating- 
nurent  engineers,  and  that  (as  I  have  shown  in  my  paper  read  before 
ttis  section)  no  one  is  better  aware  than  I  am  that  the  American  prefer- 
moe  for  direct-current  distribution  haa  its  basis  in  the  past  superiority  of 
that  system  rather  than  to  its  present  superiorit}'.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  practical  and  commercial  differences  between  the  two  systems  are 
from  year  to  year  disappearing,  Euid  I,  like  other  American  central  station 
managers,  am  very  slow  to  extend  my  direct-current  area  t«  the  displace- 
mant  of  aitemating-current  service.  The  advent  of  a  satisfactory  and 
cheap  single-phase  motor  is  what  the  altemating-euTrent  system  most 
needs.  With  such  a  motor  and  with  the  intelligent  application  of  sub- 
station distribution,  it  will  be  possible  to  serve  properly  an  urban  area 
hy  means  of  alternating  currents.  In  the  meantluM  American  conditions 
require  direet-cnrrent  distribntiim,  and  tbe  central  station  manager  who 
ties  himself  to  alternating  currents  hac  to  say  that  "  the  grapes  are  sour  " 
not  only  with  regard  to  storage  batteries,  but  with  regard  to  much  de- 
sirable business  which  a  direct-curroit  disb'ibution  would  enable  him  to 

Chaixilut  Likb — We  have  still  one  paper  before  us,  and  while  It  is  of 
a  character  which  will  require  considerable  study  and  analysis,  we  do 
not  wish  to  handicap  it  in  its  presentation  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  However,  I  think  we  can  give  it  sufficient  consideration  in  the 
time  left  at  our  disposal.  T  will  ssk  Mr.  Louis  A.  Ferguson,  delegate  of 
the  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies,  to  present  his  paper 
on  "  Undergronnd  Electrical  Construction."  During  the  presentation  of 
this  paper,  I  will  ask  Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Bglin,  another  delegate  of  the  Aaaocia- 
tion  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies,  to  preaida  over  the  sectloa, 

(CBaibmam   EoLiN   presiding.) 

Mr.  Fnouaoji  presented  bis  paper. 
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It  is'  generally  conceded  that  where  the  bnainess  will  warrant 
the  investment,  electrical  lines  are  mach  better  under  ground  than 
overhead.  The  cost  of  nndergroimd  work  iB  several  times  that  at 
overhead,  and  it  is  only  in  diBtricts  of  fairly  dense  load,  and  in  the 
case  of  important  transmission  lines,  that  the  expense  of  nnder- 
groiind  lines  is  justified.  In  almost  all  cities  of  50,000  inhabitant 
or  over,  there  ia  a  business  section  and  possibly  in  addition  a  small 
portion  of  the  residence  section,  where  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
install  underground  lines.  Local  conditions  will  govern  each  case, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  general  rules  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  desirability  of  overhead  and  underground  lines. 

Electric  companies  in  the  United  States  are  practically  commit- 
ted to  the  drawing-in  system  of  cables  and  conduit,  and  it  is  to  such 
a  system  that  this  paper  refers  particularly.  What  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Edison  Tube  System  "  has  been  used  in  the  past  ex- 
tensively for  low-tension  work,  and  is  still  used  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  on  account  of  the  relatively  short  life  of  the  tnl>e  and  the 
higher  cost  of  repairs,  its  use  in  late  years  has  greatly  diminished. 

Conduit. 
Various  forms  of  ducta  are  on  the  market  for  nndeigroond 
work,  vitrified  clay  tile  being  used  much  more  than  all  other  kindf 
of  conduit.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  using  pump-log 
or  ducts  made  of  any  inflammable  material,  particularly  for  elec- 
tric light  or  power  work.  Cement-lined  iron  pipe  has  been  used 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  has  been  some  trouble  with  cables 
in  these  pipes,  due  to  the  lead  on  the  cables  being  in  contact  with 
the  iron  ferrule  at  the  ends  of  the  lengths  of  pipe.  Cement  pipe 
is  also  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Vitrified  clay  pipe  is  furnished  in 
both  single  and  multiple  construction.  Multiple  conduit  pipe  usu- 
ally has  square  holes  and  single-duct  either  square  or  round  hole^. 
Conduit  with  square  holes  is  preferable  on  account  of  the  greater 
[666] 
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ease  vith  which  cablea  may  be  drawn  in,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  cables  which  may  be  installed  in  one  duct. 
In  general  it  is  undesirable  to  poll  serenl  cables  in  one  duct,  but 
in  cases  of  small  cables  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  avoid  wasting 
duct  space. 

Mnltiple-dnct  is  fnmiBbed  in  sizes  ranging  frtmi  two  to  nine 
ducts,  and  in  lengths  ranging  up  to  six  feet,  although  the  six-feet 
lengths  are  not  made  to  any  great  extent,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  warping.  Three  feet  ia  the  standard  size  for  four-  and  six-duct 
multiples.  Nine-duct  tile  is  difficult  to  handle,  and  four-  and  six- 
duct  sections  are  most  generally  used.  There  are  two  objections  to 
the  use  of  multiple-dact  as  compared  with  single-duct  First, 
between  any  two  cables  in  one  piece  of  mnltipIe-duct  there  is  only 
one  wall,  and  second,  it  is  not  possible  to  break  joints  as  with  single- 
duct  conduit  These  two  things  increase  the  liability  of  a  fire 
in  one  duct  reaching  cables  in  adjoining  ducts.  In  single-duct 
constraction  there  are  always  two  walls  between  adjacent  cables 
and  all  joints  are  broken,  so  that  there  is  a  very  slight  possibility 
of  a  bum-out  in  one  cable  reaching  any  adjoining  cable.  Single- 
dnct  constmction  is  unquestionably  the  best,  particularly  for  large 
companies,  where  a  bum-out  on  a  cable  is  liable  to  be  severe  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  power  concentrated  at  that  point. 

The  first  cost  of  single  and  multiple  tile  ia  approximately  the 
same,  lie  cost  of  installing  multiple-duct  should  be  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  less  per  duct  foot  than  for  single-duct  The 
wdght  of  single-duct  tile  is  about  20  per  cent  more  per  duct  foot 
than  for  four-  and  six-duct  multiples.  The  lower  cost  of  installing 
multiple-duct  is  due  to  the  lover  freight  charges,  on  account  of 
the  lesser  weight,  and  also  to  the  smaller  cost  for  labor.  It  is 
usoally  necessary  to  employ  a  bricklayer  for  installing  slngle-dnct 
conduit,  and  multiple-dact  may  generally  be  installed  with  the 
better  class  of  laborers. 

Conduit  should  always  be  bought  according  to  specifications 
and  if  a  large  amount  ia  to  be  purchased  it  will  pay  to  detail  an 
inspector  at  the  factory,  to  make  sure  that  nothing  but  good  tile 
is  loaded.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  bad  tile  in  every 
kiln,  and  your  own  inspector  will  naturally  be  more  careful  in 
sorting  this  than  the  manufacturer.  Your  inspector  can  also  keep 
you  advised  as  to  shipments  and  the  general  state  of  work  at  the 
factory.  On  large  conduit  installationE  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
arrange  shipments  so  that  the  tile  is  delivered  as  needed,  and  it  is 
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hard  to  avoid  the  tvo  eztremea  of  paying  demurrage  on  loaded 
cars  or  of  being  out  of  tile  altogether. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  ordinary  fonm  of  clay  conduit 
me  given  in  the  diagrama  in  Fig.  1. 

It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  a  ctwdnit  line  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  ducts  ia  to  be  avoided  wherever  posaible.  While  a  large 
line  may  be  permiesible  for  telephone  work,  it  certainly  is  not  de- 
sirable for  electric  light  or  power  work.  The  entire  output  of  a 
station  or  eab^tation  of  any  considerable  size  ahoold  not  be  carried 
out  through  one  conduit  line,  but  should  be  divided  between  two 
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or  more  lines  running  on  different  streets.  The  objections  to  a 
large  conduit  line  are  several.  If  a  lai^e  amount  of  current  is 
being  carried,  the  heat  given  ofE  from  the  cables  is  not  easily 
radiated  and  the  resistance  of  all  lines  is  materially  increased;  also 
a  bad  manhole  fire  may  bum  out  all  the  cables  in  one  manhole, 
although  this  should  not  happen  if  the  cables  are  properly  trained 
and  fireproofed.  A  conduit  line  ia  occasionally  injured  by  the 
caving  in  of  the  street,  due  to  building  operations,  or  to  Inoken 
water  pipe.  It  is  not  possible  to  satisfactorily  support  and  pro- 
tect a  large  number  of  cables  in  one  manhole.    It  is  also  difficult 
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to  make  a  safe  installatioii  of  cables  in  a  lai^  station  where  all  of 
the  cables  leave  the  Btation  by  one  conduit  line. 

A  good  arrangement  of  dacta  is  Becured  by  laying  them  not 
more  than  fonr  wide  and  as  high  as  necessary  to  obtain  the  r«- 
qoired  number  of  dncte.  These  ducts  should  be  separated  into  two 
vertical  rows  where  they  enter  the  manhole,  the  separation  being 
about  eight  inches.  The  separating  of  the  ducts  should  begin 
about  five  or  six  feet  back  from  the  mnnhole.  This  arrangement 
gives  two  vertical  rows  of  cables  on  each  side  of  the  manhole  and 
leaves  them  much  eader  to  support  and  protect  than  would  be  the 
case  with  three  or  more  vertical  rows.  WiQi  an  arrangement  of 
ducts  not  more  than  four  wide  no  cable  can  have  more  than  one 
other  duct  between  it  and  the  surrounding  earth,  thus  permitting 
good  radiation  of  heat. 

The  detail  construction  of  conduit  lines  is  so  fully  covered  in 
the  paper  on  "  Underground  Construction "  presented  to  the 
National'  Electric  light  Association  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hancock  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Boston  in  Uay  of  this  year  that  it  is  considered 
unnecessary  to  further  discuss  it  in  this  paper. 

Tables  I  and  II  show  the  approximate  cost  of  conduit  lines 
and  manholes.  These  prices  will  vary  according  to  the  price  of 
labor  and  material,  and  are  ba^ed  on  Chicago  prices  at  the  present 
time. 
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It  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  permission  for  opening 
the  pavement  on  certain  streets,  or  there  may  be  insufficient  room 
to  build  an  ordinary  conduit  line,  owing  to  obstructions.    In  auch 
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caseB  it  is  deeirable  BometimeB  to  build  tuimek.  These  ma;  be 
left  as  open  tuimela  with  cables  laid  in  racks,  or  tile  may  he  laid 
closing  up  the  tnimel,  either  entirely  or  partially,  thus  making  a 
regular  conduit  line.  This  method  might  possibly  be  used  to 
advantage  for  crossing  crowded  street  intersections,  or  railway 
tracks,  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  open  cut.  Sereral  hundred 
feet  of  these  small  tunnels  have  been  built  in  Detroit,  llich. 
Tunnels  under  rivers  make  a  much  safer  method  of  installing 
cables  than  submarine  cables  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
although  if  there  are  only  a  small  number  of  cables  the  cost  of  the 
tunnel  would  hardly  be  warranted. 

Cables. 
Nearly  all  cables  for  underground  work  are  insulated  with  either 
paper  or  rubber  and  are  lead  covered.  For  some  purposes,  such 
as  the  grounded  aide  of  street-railway  circuits,  or  the  neutral 
of  Edison  three-wire  systems,  bare  copper  is  satisfactory.  Bare 
copper  should  not,  however,  be  installed  in  the  same  duct  with 
lead-covered  cables.  Paper-insulated  cable  is  more  generally  used 
than  rubber,  on  account  of  its  lower  first  cost  and  also  on  account 
of  its  greater  carrying  capacity.  Rubber  cable  will  stand  rougher 
use  and  may  be  more  easily  handled  in  extremely  cold  weather 
than  paper  cable.  It  is  easier  to  protect  the  ends  of  rubber  cables 
than  those  of  paper,  and  for  this  reason  rubber  cable  is  sometimes 
used  for  mains  and  services  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
connections  necessary  for  this  work.  It  is  not  difficult,  however, 
to  safely  install  paper-insulated  cable  for  this  class  of  work,  and  it 
is  much  more  satisfactory  to  do  this  and  thus  carry  only  one  kind 
of  cable  in  stock.  Paper-insulated  cable  is  particularly  suitable  for 
feeders  on  account  of  its  high  canTing  capacity.  Within  the  past 
two  years  cable  with  vamisbed  cambric  insulation  has  been  used 
for  high-voltage  work  inside  stations,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for 
underground  work. 

For  low-tension  work,  up  to  700  volts,  the  thickness  of  insula- 
tion on  cables  is  determined  largely  by  mechanical  considerations. 
For  street-railway  feeders  single-conductor  cable  is  used,  while  for 
lighting  and  power  lines  Bther  single,  two-  or  three-conductor  cable 
is  used  for  distributing  mains,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
■  satisfactory  joints  for  service  taps  on  thr^conductor  cables  than 
on  single-conductor  ones,  particularly  if  this  has  to  be  done  in 
small  service  handholes.     Siogle-conduc-tor  cable  makes  a  safer 
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installation  for  this  class  of  work.  Single-conductor  cable  is  com- 
monly used  for  low-tension  feeders  in  sizes  ranging  from  330,000 
to  1,000,000  cm.  Considerable  saving  in  feeders  may  be  made 
by  oaing  two-conductor  concentric  cable  with  pressure  wires  laid 
up  with  the  outer  conductor.  Concentric  cables  for  feeders  are 
uaed  mostly  in  the  1,000,000  cm  size.  Its  carrying  capacity  is  less 
than  that  of  two-conductor  cables  of  the  same  size,  and  the  cost  is 
about  the  same.  The  saving  is  made  in  duct  and  manhole  space 
and  in  the  cost  of  installation. 

Figs.  2,  3  and  4  show  the  carrying  capacity  of  lead-covered 
paper-insulated  cable  in  air  and  in  conduit  These  tests  were 
made  in  a  laboratoiy,  the  conduit  consisting  of  a  single  duct  of 


vitrified  clay  pipe  surrounded  with  approximately  6  inches  of  sand 
on  aU  Bidea.  Fige.  5  and  6  aie  the  result  of  tests  on  1,000,000  cm 
two-conductor  concentric  cable,  the  tests  being  made  with  the 
cable  in  the  air. 

The  cables  had  a  6-32  in.  inner  paper  tube,  a  fi-3S  in.  outer 
paper  wall  and  a  47.33  in.  lead  wall.  Fig.  5  shows  curves  indicating 
the  rise  in  temperature  and  increase  in  resistance  with  Increasing 
load.  Fig.  6  refers  to  a  constant  current  of  1000  amperes.  Fig.  7 
gives  the  results  of  tests  of  a  4-0  three-conductor  cable  in  a  con- 
duit, made  in  cold  weather,  other  cables  in  the  conduit  not  being* 
heavily  loaded.  The  cable  had  a  6-33  in.  paper  wall  over  each 
conductor,  a  1-32  in.  wall  over  the  three  conductors  and  a  4-32  in. 
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lead  outer  wall.  The  curves  show  the  relation  between  tem- 
perature and  current.  Fig.  8  gives  curves  referring  to  a  similar 
teat  of  a  1-0  cable  having  the  same  insulation  dimensions. 


Pio.  4.    Gabbtino  Capacity  or  Lkad-Covzbed  Gable  in  Catmun  tmt  m 
Au. 

Concentric  cable  should  be  made  with  the  inner  conductor 
enough  larger  than  the  outer  so  that  the  average  loss  in  the  two 
conductors  will  be  the  same.    At  maximum  load  the  loss  would 


Pigs.  D  and  6.    Cvbves  aw  Cable  Tests. 
be  more  in  the  inner  than  the  outer  conductor  and  less  in  case  of 
light  load. 

Vol.  n  — 43 
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Single-  or  multiple-conductor  cables,  ap  to  four  conductoi^  s^ 
used  on  alteraating-cutrent  primary  distribution  lines.  I>up>T 
cables,  with  the  wires  laid  side  bj  side  are  sometimes  used.  T;iii 
form  of  cable,  with  paper  inEulation,  must  be  very  carefcllj 
handled,  as  a  slight  bend  edgewise  ia  likely  to  craek  the  papt:. 
If  it  ia  thought  necessary  to  use  this  etyle  of  cable  it  should  \i 
purchased  witth  rubber  insulation.  It  is  not,  however,  a  desirabU 
form  of  c^ble,  for  the  reason  that  two  V-shaped  openings  are  left 
between  the  lead  and  the  insulation  and  there  is  danger  of  wa::r 
finding  its  way  into  these  openings  when  pulling  the  cable  ia 


no.  7.    Test  o 
Fia.  8.    Test  o 


'  No.  4-0  Lead-Covised,  Thsek-Comsuctok  Cabix. 
No.  1-0  Three-Conpuctob,  Lead-Oovemii  Carlx. 


wet  ducts.  For  two-wire  work  a  concentric  cable  or  two  single- 
conductor  cables  is  much  safer  than  a  duplex  cable  with  the  con- 
ductors side  by  side.  Three-  or  four-conductor  cables  make  up 
well  and  are  easily  installed.  A  three-  or  four-conductor  cable 
admits  of  a  split  type  of  insulation,  especially  in  cables  with  paper 
insulation;  each  conductor  has  the  thickness  of  wrapping  nece^ 
sary  to  give  the  proper  insulation  between  the  conductors,  and 
all  of  the  conductors  have  a  common  wrapping,  thus  avoiding 
too  much  insulation  between  conductors  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper 
amount  between  conductors  and  ground. 

Transmission  lines  for  carrying  large  amounts  of  power  from 
stations  to  sub-stations  are  nearly  always  three-conductor  and  made 
with  the  split  type  of  insulation.  Cables  are  in  uae  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  carrying  current  at  pressures  as  high  as  S5,000 
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volts,  although  a  large  part  of  cables  in  this  class  of  work  are 
operating  at  pressures  between  five  and  fifteen  thousand  volts. 
Table  III  shows  the  thickness  of  insulation  used  by  the  different 
companies  on  cables  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  paper 
cables  the  thickness  of  insulation  between  conductorB  ranges  from 
17  to  67  mills  per  1000  volta,  and  from  15  to  5S  mills  per  1000 
volts  between  conductors  and  ground.  In  other  words,  some  com- 
panies are  using  a  factor  of  safety  three  or  four  times  that  used 
by  others.  Table  IV  gives  weights  and  diameters  of  single-con- 
ductor paper  and  lead-covered  cable. 
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IH8TALLA.TI0K  OF  CABLES. 

Ab  a  rule  more  trouble  will  develop  on  underground  cables  due 
to  poor  work  on  installation,  rather  than  to  faults  in  the  cables 
themselves.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  few  years  the 
cables  are  in  service.  It  will  generally  be  found  more  satisfactory 
for  a  small  company  to  have  its  cables  installed  by  the  manu- 
facturing company  which  furnishes  them;  a  large  conipauy,  how- 
ever, can  install  its  own  cables  cheaper  than  the  manufacturing 
company.  All  cables,  excepting  possibly  those  of  small  sizes,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  moderate  size  where  a  large  amount  is  used, 
should  be  ordered  in  exact  lengths,  making  the  proper  allowance 
for  training  in  manholes  and  waste  cable.  Manholes  should  be 
located  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pull  longer  than  500-ft. 
lengths  of  cable,  although  in  special  cases  this  distance  may  be 
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no.    10.    Terminal   Bells  ( 
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extended  slightly.  Short  lengths  of  small-sized  cable  may  be  easily 
pulled  in  by  hand,  but  longer  lengths  or  large  cable  will  require 
a  capstan,  or  some  similar  device,  operated  ordinarily  either  by 
men  or  by  horse.  Within  the  past  two  years  electric  trucks  with 
a  motor-driven  winch  have  been  used  for  drawing  in  cables  and 
satisfactory  reports  from  several  companies  using  them  have  been 
received.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  very  decided  saving  in 
ofliDg  the  truck  as  compared  with  a  capstan  for  drawing  in  cables. 
This  method  should  be  more  satisfactory  in  a  crowded  street  than 
the  use  of  the  capstan,  as  there  would  be  lesa  time  lost  owing  to 
being  interfered  with  by  passing  vehicles. 

The  ends  of  the  cable  should  be  examined  as  soon  as  the  cable 
is  pulled  in,  to  determine  if  any.  moisture  is  present;  if  so,  the 
cable  should  be  cut  back  far  enough  to  remove  the  moisture  and 
the  ends  carefully  taped.  If  any  great  length  of  time  is  to  elapse 
before  jointing,  the  lead  should  be  wiped  over  t^e  end  of  the 
cable.  If  manholes  with  square  corners  are  used,  care  should  he 
exercised  to  avoid  bending  the  cable  too  short  in  order  to  make  a 
good-looking  installation.  For  work  where  a  great  deal  of  room 
is  not  required  in  manholes  it  is  best  to  build  them  with  the  cor- 
ners cut  on  the  diagonal,  so  that  the  cables,  on  leaving  the  end 
of  the  duct,  will  follow  the  manhole  wall  easily  without  necessitat- 
ing short  bends. 

Iron  racks  are  used  ordinarily  for  supporting  cables,  and  while 
this  is  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it,  there  is  the  danger  of  stray 
currents  crossing  from  one  cable  to  another  where  iron  brackets 
are  used.  This  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  putting  small  pieces 
of  sheet  rubber  on  top  of  the  iron  brackets.  Manholes  are  some- 
times built  with  chases  in  the  side  waU  to  provide  support  foP  the 
cables.  This  also  serves  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  cables  from 
fire  due  to  adjoining  cables.  The  third  method  of  supporting 
cables,  and  also  at  the  same  time  fireproofing  them,  ia  the  use  of 
split  clay  tile  for  covering  the  cables,  the  tile  being  supported 
on  one  or  two  light  angle  irons  extending  longitudinally  through 
the  manhole.  At  the  ends  of  the  manhole  45-deg.  curves  are 
laid  in  reverse,  so  that  cables  are  completely  covered  with  tile 
through  the  manhole.  This  method  is  the  safest  one  of  the  three 
and  the  most  expensive.  Its  use  is,  however,  warranted  in  protect- 
ing the  important  lines,  such  as  high-tension  transmission  cables. 
Fig.  9  shows  a  manhole  where  split  tile  has  been  used  for  cover- 
ing the  cables.     Cables  may  also  be  fireproofed  by  covering  them 
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with  ft  double  wrapping  of  asbestos  paper  or  tape,  and  binding 
this  by  means  of  brass  or  iron  tape.  This  Reproofing  is  more 
easily  installed  than  the  split-clay  tile,  particularly  in  crowded 
manholes. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  the  taking  care  of  station  ends 
of  cable,  particularly  thiee-cimductor  transmiaaion  cables.  Fig.  10 
shows  the  ends  of  four  9,000-volt  three-conductor  cables  protected 
with  the  necessary  terminal  bells. 

Appahatus  in  Manholes  Othbe  Than  Cables. 

On  a  low-tension  system  employing  an  interconnected  network 
of  mains  it  ia  necessary  to  install  junction  boxes  at  tiie  street 
intersectionB,  so  that  the  feeders  and  mains  may  be  disconnected  in 
case  of  tronble,  either  automatically^  by  fuses  blowing,  or  by  remov- 
ing the  fuses  by  band.  It  is  necessary  that  these  boxes  be  water- 
tight and  still  be  easily  accessible.  Cast-iron  boxes  are  used  with 
suitable  bus  bars  and  cable  terminals,  the  cable  being  brought 
in  through  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  box  and  the  holes  around 
the  cables  being  made  water-tight,  either  by  means  of  staffing 
boxes  or  wiped  connections.  A  view  of  such  a  box  installed  in 
a  manhole  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  These  boxes  are  ordinarily 
made  six-pole  and  two-way,  the  neutral  connection  of  the  three- 
wire  system  being  omitted  from  the  junction  box.  A  rubber  gasket 
is  used  to  make  a  water-tight  joint  at  the  door.  Junction  boxes 
have  been  built  for  installation  in  the  roof  of  the  manhole  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  connections  readily  from  the  surface 
of  the  street  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Edison  junction  boxes 
for  tube  work.  Service  boxes  are  sometimes  installed  in  man- 
holes, but  it  is  usually  better  to  place  them  on  the  curb  wall  in 
the  basement  of  the  customers'  premises. 

Transformers  for  manhole  use  should  be  built  with  a  water- 
tight case.  Primary  fuse  boxes  should  not  be  places  in  manholes 
unless  it  ia  absolutely  certain  that  the  manholes  can  be  kept  dry. 
If  an  interconnected  network  of  secondaries  is  used,  junction  boxes 
should  be  installed  and  connections  from  the  secondaries  of  the 
transformer  carried  to  the  junction  box. 

Connections  Between  Ovebhead  and  TTNDERaBouNii  Lnres. 

In  an  alternating-current  system  operating  both  overhead  and 

underground  lines  one  of  the  most  difficult  places  to  protect  is  the 

connections  between  the  two.     This  ia  ordinarily  done  by  carrying 
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Via.  11.    Tailleub  Junction  Box. 
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a  lead  covered  cable  up  the  pole  in  an  iron  pipe  to  within  a  fev 
feet  of  the  cross  arms.  The  end  of  the  lead  cable  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  suitable  pothead  and  the  connections  made  from  the 
lead  cable  to  the  weatherproof  wire  bj  means  of  a  short  piece  of 
wire  with  high-grade  iijsnUtioiL  VamlBhed  cambric-insulated 
w^ire  with  an  additional  protection  against  the  weather  of  two  or 
three  layers  of  friction  tape,  well  painted,  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  well  also  to  box  in  the  lead-covered  cables  above  the 
top  of  the  iron  pipe,  taking  the  insulated  wires  out  through  bush- 
ings in  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  boxing  in  of  the  lead  cable  and 
potheads  is  done  both  to  protect  them  from  the  weather  and  from 
damage  by  linemen,  and  also  to  protect  the  linemen  from  coming 
in,  contact  with  the  grounded  lead  while  working  on  live  vires.  . 


i  k      "^  I   -  I  A 

Fia.  13.    Manhole  Fbaues  ahd  Covebs. 

A  view  of  cable  pole  with  the  connections  made  in  this  i 
is  shown  in  Fig.  IS.  Underground  cables  should  be  protected 
against  lightning  discharge  by  means  of  arresters  placed  within 
one  or  two  poles  of  the  cable  pole. 

Ventilation  of  Manholes. 
On  large  underground  systems  it  is  desirable  to  ventilate  the 
manholes  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  heat  given  off  by  the  cables 
to  escape.  The  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a  large  number  of 
loaded  cables  is  very  cooBiderable,  and  while  this  heat  ia  given 
off  to  the  surrounding  earth  to  a  great  extent,  more  of  it  can  also 
be  gotten  rid  of  by  ventilating  the  manholes.  This  is  done  ordi- 
narily by  leaving  a  siifficient  number  of  openings  in  the  cast-iron 
covers  of  the  manholes.  A  manhole  frame  and  cover  of  this  type 
is  shown  in  Fig.  13.     It  may  sometimes  he  necessary  to  use  arti- 
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ficial  Tentilation  for  manholes  where  the  heat  given  off  by  the 
cables  is  not  sufficiently  dissipated  in  the  smrounding  earth  and 
by  the  manhole  ventilation;  this,  however,  would  only  be  necessary 
in  case  of  very  large  and  heavily  loaded  lines.  All  vraitilated 
manholes  should  have  sewer  connections.  Ventilated  manholes 
are  a  great  help  in  allowing  gas  to  escape  from  conduit  lines  and 
from  the  groond  generally  in  their  vicinity.  On  comparatively 
small  condnit  lines,  also  on  small  service  manholes  or  handholes 
end  on  manholes  located  where  sewer  connectiona  can  not  be  made, 
closed  manhole  covers  should  be  used.  These  manhole  coveia  are 
mually  made  of  a  double  construction,  the  inner  cover  having  a 
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mbb^  gasket  and  being  held  tight  against  the  rubber  gasket  by 
means  of  iron  wedges  or  similar  de\-ices.  Fig.  14  shows  a  closed 
frame  and  cover. 

Bboobds. 
One  of  the  most  essential  things  in  connection  with  an  nndei^ 
ground  system  is  a  satisfactory  system  of  records.  Suitable  forms 
should  be  provided  so  that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  fore- 
man on  the  work  to  make  the  necessary  notes,  and  these  foreman's 
reports  should  be  sent  to  the  draughting  room  for  transfcrral  to 
the  permanent  records.  The  number  of  records  necessary  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  company  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  records  kept  by  a  large  company  are  shown  in  Figa. 
16,  16  and  17.  A  good  system  of  records  will  he  found  of  great 
value  in  locating  and  taking  care  of  trouble  and  in  laying  out  new 
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work.     They  will  also  be  of  assistance  to  the  contract  department 
in  looking  up  new  business.    It  frequently  happens,  where  com- 


Wta,  16.     Stbtbu  or  Coitduit  Recobds. 


plete  records  are  not  kept,  that  the  company  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  memory  of  some  of  the  employees,  and  if  these 
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Pro.  17.    System  or  Manhou:  Records. 

employees  leave  the  company,  the  information  is  lost.  For  a  eom- 
paradvely  small  expense  records  can  be  made  which  will  be  always 
accessible. 
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OPEBATIONS  of  TJNDBBaBOTJND  StSTEUS. 
TTndergroimd  lines  require  much  lesa  attention  than  overhead 
ones,  but  it  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  lines  are  once  nnder- 
ground  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  always  a 
chance  for  trouble.  Manholes  should  be  cleaned  at  reasonable 
intervals  and  at  the  time  the  cleaning  is  done  an  inspection  should 
be  made  to  determine  if  there  are  any  signs  of  trouble  on  the 
cables  due  to  burnouts,  electrolysis  or  other  causes.  If  the  cables 
in  the  manholes  have  been  covered  with  tile,  no  inspection  ia 
needed,  but  there  will  be  a  great  many  places  where  there  are 
exposed  cables.  Junction  boxes  should  be  opened  and  the  contact 
services  under  fuses  cleaned.  Tests  should  also  be  made  for  con- 
tinuity on  all  lines  running  from  one  junction  box  to  another. 
The  cable  lugs  on  the  junction  boxes  should  also  be  examined 
for  signs  of  beat.  If  a  large  number  of  loaded  cables  pass  through 
one  manhole  it  is  well  to  have  temperature  readings  in  manhole 
taken  to  det^mine  whether  a  temperature  unsafe  for  the  cables 
is  reached;  these  can  be  taken  either  by  a  recording  thermometer 
.or  one  giving  maximum  temperature.  In  cold  weather,  or  when 
the  streets  are  muddy,  it  will  pay  to  have  an  inspector  go  over 
heavily  loaded  conduit  lines  to  make  sure  that  the  ventilatiug  holes 
in  the  manhole  covers  are  open.  The  feeder  readings,  taken  in 
Etations  and  substatione,  should  be  carefully  followed  up  to  make 
sure  that  no  feeders  are  overloaded  and  the  load  on  the  mains 
should  be  kept  track  of  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  difficult  to  do 
except  in  a  general  way.  Insulation  resistances  on  low-tension 
lines  are  not  of  much  value,  as  far  as  the  cables  themselves  are 
concerned,  for  the  reason  that  the  surface  leakage  around  the 
terminals  of  the  cables  wiU  generally  give  low  resistance.  On 
high-tension  cables  insulation  tests  are  of  more  value  than  on  low- 
tension  ones.  On  important  high-tension  lines,  such  as  transmis- 
sion lines  carrying  large  amounts  of  power,  it  U  well  to  test  the 
cables  periodically  at  voltages  50  per  cent  higher  than  normaL 

Method  of  Locating  Grounds  on  TrNPEBOBouND  Cables. 

Where  one  conductor  of  a  multiple-conductor  cable  is  grounded 
and  another  conductor  is  clear  the  following  adaptation  of  the  loop 
test  can  be  used  to  advantage.  This  method  also  applies  to  single- 
conductor  cable  where  another  conductor  is  available  for  the  return. 
The  two  conductors  must  be  of  the  same  size  or  corrections  will 
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have  to  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  resifitance  of  the  two 
sizes. 

The  grounded  conductor  is  joined  to  the  good  conductor  at  the 
opposite  end  from  which  the  test  is  to  be  made.  A  resistance 
wire  is  used,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  straight  wire  bridge  or 
wound  on  a  threaded  drum.  The  wire  is  calibrated  throughout 
its  length.  Contact  C  referring  to  Fig.  18,  is  arranged  so  that 
it  can  be  moved  along  the  resistance  wire  throughout  its  entire 
length.  A  battery  is  connected  between  the  contact  C  and  ground 
and  a  galvanometer  between  the  terminals  A  and  B.  In  making 
teats,  C  is  set  preferably  at  the  middle  point  of  the  resistance  to 
start  with.  When  contact  is  made,  the  galvanometer  will  swing 
to  either  one  side  or  the  other,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
ground.  Contact  C  is  then  moved  filong  the  resistance  wire  until 
no  deflection  is  obtained  upon  the  galvanometer.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  distance  to  A  to  (7  of  the  resistance  wire  will  i«pre- 


UETHOD  or  LOCATINS  Qbounh. 


sent  the  distance  from  4  to  0  on  the  conductor  which  is  grounded. 

This  can  be  represented  by  the  following  formula,  wherein  L 
represents  the  total  length  of  the  conductors  joined  together,  and 
AG  and  BG  represents  the  relative  distance  measured  on  the 
resistance  arm: 

AO      AG       AO       AG  AC  (i— 4  G) 

(I) = jor = .  8olving,AO^ 

BC      BG       BO    L—AG  OB 

L  may  be  expressed  as  the  length  of  the  conductor  in  feet  where 
the  two  conductors  which  are  joined  together  are  of  the  same  size 
or  as  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  where  the  conductors  are 
made  up  of  two  or  more  different  sizes  of  cable.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  test  is  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  fault.  The 
resistance  of  the  fault  should  be  low  enough  to  permit  a  sufficient 
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smount  of  cuireDt  flow  to  allov  satisfactory  indication  upon  tbt 
galvanometer. 

A  convenient  galvanometer  for  this  work  is  one  of  the  portable 
type  made  by  the  Western  Instrament  CJompany,  with  the  zero 
in  the  center  of  Bcale  and  a  deflection  of  five  divisions  each  way. 

This  loop  test  bas  been  found  very  satisfactory  and  on  lines 
ranging  from  one  to  five  miles  in  length  tbe  trouble  is  osnally 
located  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  as  trouble  of  this 
kind  usually  comes  in  manholes  this  meana  that  it  ia  located  exactly. 

In  case  the  conductor  on  which  the  ground  occurs  ie  entirely 
burned  in  two  and  the  insulation  at  tbe  point  at  which  cable  is 
damaged  is  sufficient  to  withstand  1000  volts  or  more,  the  ground 
can  be  readily  located  by  measuring  the  relative  charging  current 
from  each  end  of  the  cable.    , 

Fig.  19  illustrates  the  method  of  making  up  a  joint  on  a  three- 
conductor  cable  for  bigb-voltage  work.  Tbe  lower  part  of  tbe 
figure  iUostrates  the  paper  tube  used  in  iointing.  These  tubes 
are  impregnated  with  an  insulating  compound  before  being  used. 

CONOLUBIOIT. 

During  the  past  ten  years  tbe  principal  advancements  in  under- 
ground electrical  construction  have  been  tbe  substitution  of  cable 
and  conduit  for  Edison  tubes,  the  more  general  use  of  paper-insu- 
lated cable  as  compared  with  rubber,  tbe  manufacture  and  installa- 
tion of  cables  for  extremely  high  voltages,  tbe  doing  away  with  wood 
pump  log  and  other  inflammable  material  for  conduit  work,  and  a 
more  stable  character  of  construction  in  general. 

The  next  ten  years  will  probably  see  underground  cables  work- 
ing at  much  higher  voltages  than  those  now  used,  possibly  different 
material  used  for  insulation  purposes,  better  methods  of  protect- 
ing underground  cables  and  safer  construction. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wiluaus:  I  ask  Ur.  Ferguson  whkt  rule  goveraa  the 
location  of  street  nuinB  through  narrow  streets;  that  is  to  saj,  placing 
street  mains  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  the  street  being  narrow,  in  a 
territory  at  present  unimportant,  but  which  may  develop  in  the  future. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Taite:  Mr.  Ferguson  does  not  appear  to  differentiate  in  his 
paper  between  cables  used  as  feeders  and  cables  used  purelj  as  distributors. 
In  England  It  is  customary,  if  a  drawing-in  system  is  used,  to  separate 
the  distributors  entirely  from  the  feeders.  The  drawing- in  system  is 
used  for  the  feeders,  but  the  cables  for  the  distributor*  are  soldered  and 
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laid  in  antimonic  paint  in  wood  boxes.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  that  haa  been  attempted  in  America  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Fergiuon 
haa  not  referred  to  fibre  conduita.  A  fibre  conduit  is  now  being  intro- 
duced in  England  which  ia  atated  to  be  uaed  fairly  largely  in  the  States. 
Mr.  P.  S.  SuEABDOWN :  I  desire  to  aak  s  few  questions  from  the  writer 
of  this  paper.  The  question  of  underground  mains  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  yet  we  usually  hear  very  little  about  them.  The  underground 
mains  take  the  place  of  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  system,  and 
it  la  most  important,  it  we  are  to  have  a  reliable  supply  of  current,  that 
Ihey  should  be  carefully  guarded  and  looked  after.  We  receive  a  great 
many  suggestions  regarding  power  stations,  the  care  of  lamps,  etc. ;  but 
very  often,  when  cables  aro  once  installed,  tbey  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  careful  records  are  not  kept  of  the  troubles  which  occur 
in  coujnuetioD  with  the  cables  and  mains.  One  point  raised  was  the  ques- 
tion of  eement>lined  ducts,  which  have  been  pretty  largely  used  in  the 
United  States.  I  aak  it  there  ia  much  trouble  from  electrolysis  or  other 
deterioration  of  the  lead  sheath  of  the  cable  in  the  use  of  these  ducts  T  My 
experience  is  that  cement  is  a  bad  substance  to  bring  in  contact  with  lead. 
Lead  is  not  attacked  by  acids,  and  people  therefore  imagine  that  it  is  a 
metal  which  ia  hard  to  destroy;  but  while  it  is  not  destroyed  by  acids,  it 
is  easily  attacked  by  other  substances  and  it  b  bard  to  get  your  cement 
actually  neutral.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  electrolysis  of  the  lead  when 
laid  in  ducts.  Some  time  ago  I  know  it  was  the  idea  you  could  not  have 
much  trouble  as  long  aa  you  kept  the  difference  of  potential  between  ibe 
lead  sheath  and  the  duct,  or  rails  or  water  pipes,  below  two  volts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  get  deteriorating  action  with  less  voltage  than  that 
ID  countries  where  the  soil  is  damp.  I  have  known  cases  where  the 
voltage  is  not  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  vtdt  above  that  of  the  general 
potential  of  the  surrounding  conductor,  such  as  water  pipes  or  wires,  and 
yet  there  haa  been  trouble  that  was  at  all  events  helped  by  electrolysis. 
I  have  made  many  tests  on  this  matter,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice 
the  way  that  water- courses,  etc.,  alter  the  potential  with  regard  to  the 
theoretical  potential  that  we  should  expect  from  a  certain  system.  I 
think  much  might  be  done  to  avoid  this  trouble  of  electrolysis  by  the 
judicious  bonding  of  the  lead  sheathing  to  the  surrounding  conductors  such 
OS  roils,  gaa  and  water  pipes,  etc.  If  you  do  not  bond  at  all,  you  will 
find  at  the  outlying  districts  that  the  lead  aheathing  is  UHually  negative 
to  the  track  rails  and  positive  to  the  surrounding  water  pipe  system,  but 
in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  return  feeder  cables  the  lead  sheathing  Is 
negative  to  the  water  pipes  and  positive  to  the  track  rails,  and  it  is  some 
timea  possible  to  have  electrolysis  at  either  end.  At  the  distant  ends  the 
trouble  may  be  due  to  the  sheathing  being  positive  to  the  water  and  at  the 
return  feeder  points  due  to  it  being  positive  to  the  raila.  If  you  bond  the 
sheathing  to  the  rails  all  along,  you  will  do  away  with  any  trouble  due  to 
electrolyats  near  the  return  feeding  points,  but  by  bonding  to  the  rails  at 
the  outlying  ends  of  the  system  you  will  probably  make  your  lead  at 
these  points  still  more  positive  to  the  neighboring  system  of  water  and 
other  pipes.  The  proper  method  to  me  appears  to  be  when  the  system  has 
jnit  got  running,  to  carefully  test  the  relative  pot«utiaJ  between  rails,  lead 
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■beatbing  and  Tmderground  pipe*  and  to  bond  the  lead  sheatbing  to  tha 
raila  whenrer  it  is  poaitiye  to  tiiem,  and  leaTe  it  imbMidMl  wben  it  i* 
B^ativo  to  tha  rails,  which  under  ordinaij  circnmatances  will  I>e  in  tha 
outlying  district*.  If  one  could  get  permiiaion  to  do  eo,  it  woold  be  wiM 
at  these  places  where  the  lead  is  pooitiTe  to  the  turrooadii^  wat^  pipea  to 
bond  them  to  the  latter.  I  believe  hj  adopting  thia  neUiod,  in  moat  eaaea 
the  nunimiun  of  trouble  due  to  electroiyaiB  will  be  experienced.  With 
regard  to  the  veuUlation  of  manholes,  tbe  method  of  aimply  leaving  the 
holes  in  the  removable  manhole  coveia  is  in  lome  ways  an  objectionable 
method.  First  of  all  these  boles  often  get  stopped  up  with  bard  mud,  and 
secondly  I  have  known  of  places  where  there  has  been  trouble  due  to  the 
caulks  of  horses'  ahoes  getting  into  the  boles  and  either  polling  ofl  tha 
cover  or  damaging  the  auimal'i  foot.  Tliia  matter  of  providing  an  effl- 
cient  ventilation  for  an  underground  eyatem,  having  many  manholes,  is 
not  as  easily  solved  as  might  be  expected. 

Col.  £.  E.  B.  CbomftoK:  The  following  questions  arise  on  Mr. 
Ferguson's  valuable  paper.  On  page  078  be  refeis  to  tbe  desirability  of 
carefully  made  connections  b^ween  overhead  and  underground  lines.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  apparatus  be  describes  ii  not  sufficient  for  such 
a  difficult  ease  as  I  have  met  with  in  Calcutta.  In  this  town  I  have  ap- 
proximately forty  miles  of  Overhead  and  forty  mile*  of  underground  mains. 
We  were  much  troubled  with  lightning  discharges,  which  frequently  per- 
forated the  insulation  of  tbe  underground  mains.  Wa  bried  evei;  known 
kind  of  lightning  arrester  on  the  overhead  lines.  I  will  not  here  discuss 
the  causes  of  these  mysterious  perforations,  further  Uian  to  suggest  that 
it  was  possible  that  they  were  due  to  excessive  static  charges  induced  in 
the  dielectric  of  the  underground  mains  by  charge*  of  opposite  sign  pro- 
duced in  the  very  perfectly  insulated  overhead  mains,  but  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  it  was  necessary  to  afford  means  of  rapidly  and 
completely  separating  the  overhead  from  tiie  underground  system.  On 
account  of  the  annual  torrential  rains  which  in  Calcutta  continue  during 
tbe  months  of  July  and  August,  I  found  it  necessary  that  all  the  junctions 
should  be  brought  into  connecting  boxes  standing  about  five  feet  iriwve  the 
surface  of  tbe  ground,  with  dvors  and  covers  so  arranged  that  access  could 
be  given  to  all  the  connections  even  whilst  it  was  raining  and  without  tha 
rain  driving  in  on  to  the  insulated  terminals.  Sines  w«  have  used  these 
pillar  connection  boxes  we  have  foimd  our  work  much  fadlitated.  On 
the  question  of  ventilating  manholes  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sheardown  that  the 
device*  sliown  on  page  679  would  hardly  suit  ns  in  England.  We  have 
a  good  many  troubles  and  accidents  in  England  dua  to  gas  escape,  and  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  cope  with  this.  In  some  eases  we  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  fill  up  all  tha  spaces  in  the  manholes  or  in  tha  connecting  boxes  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  gas  to  accumulate,  but  of  course  thorough  ventila- 
tion is  far  better  than  these  last  devices  which  are  inconvenient  and  costly. 
Personally  I  prefer  ventilation  by  means  o(  a  draught  induced  by  a  vertical 
rising  pipe  carried  from  tbe  box  and  fixed  against  tbe  side  of  Uka  nearest 
house.  I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  page  BB2.  I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Ferguson  says  there  as  to  the  desirability  of  carefully  inspecting  the  under- 
ground msins,    I  believe  one  causa  why  tbe  supply  company  with  which  I 
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*m  eonoected  in  Loodon  has  slwajs  paid  good  diridenda  bu  beoi  that 
w«  hava  never  n^keted  our  maina.  Our  chief  aigin«er  insiaU  upon  ft 
deOnite  section  of  the  maina  being  thoroughly  overhauled  each  year;  eo 
Ukat  in  the  conrse  o(  three  or  four  yean  the  whola  lyBtem  haa  been  in- 
spected, overhauled,  and.  If  neceaaaiy,  repaired.  It  may  be  of  intereat  to 
you  to  know  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mains  I  refer  to  have 
been  laid  down  on  a  system  which  has  everywhere  be«t  completely  success- 
ful and  I  cannot  understand  now  that  the  patent  rights  .are  expired  that  it 
has  not  been  more  universally  adapted.  Perha,ps  it  Is  m  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  makers  of  insulated  cables.  Seventeen  years  ago,  we 
sommenced  laying  dovm  oni  three-wirs  network  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  feeders  in  the  form  of  bare  copper  strip,  this  copper  being 
atralned  over  carefully  designed  porcelain  insulators  pinned  on  cross-bars 
in  shallow  culverts  placed  immediately  beneath,  the  footways.  The  in- 
sulators are  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  this  distance  being  practically 
the  width  of  the  two  adjoining  houses  wbioh  face  the  mains.  At  each  in- 
sulater,  a  manhole  is  fixed  so  that  by  taking  up  its  cover  the  insulator 
can  be  cleaned  and  examined.  At  the  same  point  the  connections  are  made 
to  the  boose  drcuits.  In  this  way  an  extremely  durable  and  easily  main- 
tained distribution  ^stem  has  been  provided  and  the  upkeep  of  it  is 
practically  confined  to  the  cost  of  inspecUoo  and  cleaning  every  three  or 
four  years.  Within  two  or  three  years  of  Uie  commencement  of  the  system 
it  was  largely  extended  in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  other  towns 
BO  that  I  believe  upwards  of  300  miles  of  it  are  in  use  and  in  eveiy  case 
it  has  given  complete  aatlsfaction. 

Mr.  Fekousoit:  In  answer  to  Mr.  Williams's  question,  as  to  what  we 
do  in  narrow  streete  —  Chicago  has  not  the  misfortune  which  is  experienced 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  some  of  the  other  old  eastern  cities,  of 
having  some  very  narrow  streets,  and  so  we  do  not  meet  the  same  difficul- 
ties that  exist  there.  All  of  our  streets  are  very  wide,  about  sixty  feet. 
We  do  not  have  the  diiBcuIty  to  which  Mr.  Williams  referred.  In  our  resi- 
dence districte,  however,  we  follow  the  practice  of  running  our  mains  and 
feeders  in  many  eases  down  the  alleyways,  so  that  the  service  is  taken  in 
from  the  rear  of  the  property  to  tlie  house,  which  may  be  located  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  feet  from  the  alleyway.  In  that  way  we  have  only  one  set 
of  mains  for  the  service  in  two  streets  fronts;  that  is,  the  set  of  maina 
supplies  the  current  to  the  left-hand  side  of  one  street,  and  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  other  street. 

Mr.  Taite  asked  a  question  about  the  difference  between  feeders  and 
mains.  I  will  say  that  where  cable  feeders  end  mains  are  laid.  It  is  the 
practice  to  put  the  feeders  on  the  lower  line  of  ducts  and  the  mains  on  the 
nppcr  line  of  ducte.  The  feeders  go  straight  through  from  manhole  to 
manhole  and  the  mains  may  stop  at  any  intermediate  point  in  the  blocks, 
in  subsidiary  manholes,  and  in  that  way  the  service  is  taken  from  the 
mains.  We  also  make  a  difference  between  feeders  and  mains,  in  the  use 
of  cables  for  feeders  and  Edison  tubes  for  mains,  in  that  way  the  feeders 
run  from  manhole  to  manhole,  for  in  the  manhole  is  located  one  of  the 
junction  boxes  described  in  the  paper,  and  the  Edison  tubes  which  run 
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eloM  to  tbe  curb  are  connected  to  this  jnnctioB  box,  k>  thftt  the  Miriee  is 
l«ken  off  from  tbe  Edisoo  tabe  in  tlie  regular  way. 

In  regard  to  tbe  um  of  Bbre  oonduits,  I  have  no  personal  experienctt 
regarding  them.  I  think  tho  Ameiican  Fibre  Conduit  Company  sold  quite 
a  little  of  tbi*  conduit,  eepeciaily  to  the  telephone  comptutiea,  and  I 
think  to  lonie  of  the  electric  light  companiesj  and  mj  only  knowledge 
of  it  is  based  on  observation,  and  not  experience,  and  my  objection  to 
it  is  •impl}<  the  possibility  tA  damage  owing  to  fire. 

Regarding  the  oemeut  deterioriating  the  cable,  I  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience regarding  this.  So  (ar  as  I  know  w«  have  not  met  with  anj 
■ueh  experience  in  this  country.  I  will  say,  however,  that  there  has  been 
some  trouble  with  cement-lined  pipe,  which  ia  different  from  the  ordinary 
cement  conduit.  There  the  trouble  occur*  at  the  ends,  where  there  is  a 
little  iron  ferrule. 

BegardiDg  the  protection  of  the  lead  in  dneti,  ten  years  ago  perhaps 
we  used  a  jute  covering  on  the  lead  caUe,  but  I  think  all  companies  have 
abandoned  it  and  do  not  use  it  any  more.  Tbe  objection  to  it  is  that 
with  it  there  is  difficulty  in  removing  the  cables  from  the  ducts,  becauM 
the  cables  stick  together  and  adhere  to  the  duets. 

{Chaibuar  Lies  presiding.) 

Chauiua  Lies  —  To-morrow,  Wednesday,  there  will  be  no  sesBion  of 
this  Section.  There  will  be  &  joint  meeting  of  Section  F  of  the  CongreBs, 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  will  be  held  at  Festival  EaU  at  10 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

We  will  now  adjourn  until  9:30  o'clock  on  nursday  morning. 

TUUBSDAY   UORNING    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER   IS. 

Chaibicah  Libb  called  tbe  meeting  to  order  at  B:30  a.  m. 

CuAiKHAiT  Lies:  The  papers  for  this  morning  begin  with  a  preseBt»> 
tion  of  a  psper  by  Prof.  ClarraioeFeldman  and  Josef  Herzog  on  "The 
Distribution  of  Voltage  and  Current  in  Closed  Conducting  Networks." 
As  you  have  this  paper  in  hand,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  is  hardly  a  paper  on.  which  much  discussion  can  be  had  offhand,  as 
it  is  a  paper  which  treats  with  the  problem  from  an  analytical,  graphical 
and  mathematical  standpoint.  If  it  meets  with  your  approval,  we  will 
consider  this  paper  as  having  been  read  by  titlt  and  ws  will  then  proceed 
with  »  discussicm  of  the  paper. 
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THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOLTAGE   AND   CTJE- 
BENT  IN  CLOSED  CONDUCTING  NET-WOBKS. 


BT  PROF.  CLAEENCE  FELDMANN  AND  JOSEF  HERZOO. 


The  principle  of  finding  the  distribution  of  voltage  and  cur- 
rent in  closed  conducting  net-worke  was  long  ago  taught  hy 
Gauss,  Kirchhoff,  Maxwell  and  others.  But  when  electrical  en^ 
gineera  felt  the  neoeseitj  of  a  simple  way  of  handling  these  prob- 
lems, especially  for  underground  net-works  of  central  stations  in 
cities,  it  was  found  that  the  general  solution  and  knowledge  was 
not  immediately  applicable,  and  sufBcient  for  the  special  technical 
demands  of  practice.  The  case  was  analogous  to  one  in  mechanics 
where  it  waa  necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  and  the 


Fm.  1. 

practical  application  to  work  with  the  simple  lawB  of  the  lever, 
although  the  theorem  of  IXAlemhert  gave  a  general  rule  for  the 
balancing  of  forces. 

We  shall  demonstrate  here  some  simple  theorems  which  go  to 
explain  the  manner  of  dealing  with  net-works  of  conductors  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  electrical  engineer,  greatly  restricting  the 
application  of  mathematics. 

1.  I)TsrHA.naiNO  double  ajuh  uultiflb  knots  from  the  currents 
with  which  they  are  loaded. 

Let  ABm  Pig.  1  represent  a  conductor  of  a  net-work  whose  end 
knots  have  the  potential  F,  and  T,  and  from  which  a  current  I  is 
tapped  at  the  point  C  with  a  potential  V.  Let  the  resistance  of 
the  whole  conductor  be  r,  and  the  resistanceB  of  the  parts  r,  and  r,. 
Let  the  currents  in  these  parts  of  the  conductor  be  %  and  i^  and 
Vol.  n— 44  [689] 
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assimie  ohmic  leustances  for  the  practical  case.  Then  to  b&n  the 
b&lance  in  the  onnent  diathbutioa 

Forthennoie,  the  potentials  must  correspond  to  tlie  eqnatioD 

and  hence  the  cnrrenta  in  the  conductor  most  be 

<,_/S+  H-Z'  ,    i,-j'_'-r'-y- g.) 

r  r  r  r 

Here  the  first  members  represent  thoee  currents  vhich  woold 
flow  in  the  conductor  A  B  ii  the  potentials  in  A  and  B  were  equal, 
or  if  these  points  coincided.  The  second  members  represent  the 
currents  which  would  flow  from  A  to  B  if  the  conductor  had  bo 
load  at  all,  and,  therefore,  the  current  might  be  called  the  no-lood 

current  of  the  line.    If  we  interpret  I  —  and  7  -  as  the  components 

of  the  current  /,  we  ma;  regard  them  as  acting  at,  or  being  tapped 
from,  the  points  A  and  B  without  producing  any  change  in  the  con- 
ditionfl  of  the  net-work  beyond  the  conductor  A  B.'    If  B  represent 

the  resistance  of  r,  and  r.  in  parallel,  or _> — \.~,  these  oom- 

ponent  currents  may  be  written  in  the  form  I  —  or  I  —  reepectiTely, 

which  admits  at  once  of  application  to  multiple  knots. 

Equation  I  shows  that  the  flnal  current  distribution  may  be 
regarded  as  the  superposition  of  two  partial  distributions  (Strom- 
bilder),  one  with  load  and  equal  potentials,  the  other  with  no  load 
and  unequal  potentials.  In  the  same  way  the  partial  distrihution; 
of  voltage  or  current  may  be  superposed  in  whole  net-works  if 
different  voltages  or  current-consuming  devices  be  applied  succes- 
sively. This  very  important  principle  of  superposition  is  expressed 
by  the  linear  character  of  the  equations.  It  is  due  to  Smanen, 
Helmholtz  and  others,  and  its  complete  understanding  opens  a 
clear  insight  into  the  problems  with  which  we  here  deal. 

1.  J.  Herzog,  Die  Stromverteilung  ill  Leitunguietsen.  SlectnttiAm. 
ZMttehr.  Jan.  0,  13S3. 
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The  theorem  of  the  component  currents  remaioB  the  B&me  for 
multiple  knots,  for  instance,  for  threefold  knots.     Fig,  2  ahawi 


^jfirj; 


Fig.  2. 
this  case  with  the  notations  used.     The  partial  currents  are 


i,—nz 


/.-- 


v,-r 


and  the  consumer  receivesibe  current 


-(^4^^> 


If  iZ  is  the  resistance  resulting  from  the  paralleling  of  r^,  r,  and  r„ 
the  potential  at  the  threefold  knot  V,  is 


If  we  substitute  this  Talue  in  7i=  — ! ,  we  obtain 

^.=^-^(>i5)+/?-..  +  ^| m 

The  currents  Ii,  /,  and  /,  consist  each  of  a  no-load  current  t,,  t, 
and  »■„  which  depends  only  upon  the  potentials  la  A,  B,  C  and  the 


which  values  are  only  regulated  by  the  current  tapped  from  the 

center  knot  and  the  resistances  of  the  legs  and  are  independent 
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of  the  potentials  of  the  knots.  Therefore,  the  currents  which  are 
the  components  of  the  knot  in  the  middle  of  the  star  may  be 
carried  away  from  this  knot  and  thrown  on  the  knots  A,  B,  C  with- 
out altering  their  potentials.  In  the  same  way  Tre  may  carry  the 
load  from  an  n-fold  knot  to  its  neighboring  knots  by  loading  them 
with  the  corresponding  component  currents,* 

2.    TIU.K8FOKUATIOK  OF  NET-WOEKfl  INTO  OTHERS  WITH  BQriTA- 

LENT  BESiSTAifCBa,  OB  TEAKSFiQUKATiON.  (Widerstandstreue 
Transfiguration.) 

The  transformation  of  net-works  or  their  parts  in  such  a  maimer 
that  the  current  and  voltage  distribution  in  the  rest  of  the  net-woik 


lemaicB  tmaltered  is  a  valuable  means  of  studying  net-works. 
Oliver  Heaviside  says  in  bis  "  Electromagnetic  Theory,"  "  The 
method  of  resistance  operators  is  applied  io  obtain  the  solutions 
in  those  cases  in  which  any  arrangement  of  resistances,  inductances 
or  capacities  is  inserted  between  the  source  of  the  electrical  energy." 
Indeed,  an  investigatioo  of  the  relations  of  resistances  of  parte  of 
a  net^work  is  exceedingly  fertile.  If  we  want  to  transform  s 
resistance-polygon  ABC...  Fig.  3,  into  a  star  connection  0  in 
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such  a  way  that  no  change  of  current  or  potential  dlBtribntion 
takes  plaoe  fftitside  the  polygon,  we  may  locate  in  each  conductor 
A  B,  B  C  .  .  .a.  point  vith  the  potential  V,  of  the  knot  0  which 
we  desire  to  form,  and  then  we  may  connect  these  equivalent 
points  so  that  they  coincide.  If  we  now  replace  adjoining  resistancee 
by  an  equivalent  part,  we  obtain  the  star  connection  of  equivalent 
reeistance.  If  this  idea  is  carried  out  for  any  given  polygon,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  resistances  of  the  newly  formed  legs  of  the 
star  always  depend  upon  the  potentiak  of  the  knots  ABC  .  .  ., 
and  we  find  that  only  a  triangle  has  the  valuable  property  of  ad- 
mitting a  transformation  independent  of  these  potentials,  which 
transformation  has  been  given  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Kennelly.* 

In  order  to  be  able  to  replace  two  parts  of  a  net-work  for  tho 
same  knots,  ABCD  .  .  .  and  the  same  potentials,  Fu  F„  F,,  F« 


....  by  equivalent  resistances,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  net-work,  it  is  euflicjent  to  have  the  resifltances  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  net-work  equal  between  each  pair  of  knots,  AB,  AC,  BC 
....  In  order  to  prove  this,  imagine  only  two  potentials,  F,  Fj 
or  F,  F,  existing,  and  the  others  F,=  F,=  0  or  F,=  F«=  0,  find 
the  partial  current  distribution  of  each  pair  and  superpose  them. 
For  a  triangle  and  three-pointed  star,  we  obtain  the  following 
(Fig.  4).  If  the  potential  in  C,  F,=  0,  and  the  knots  4  and  B 
have  the  potentials  F^  and  F,  respectively,  the  resistance  c  parallel 

3.  HerEog-Feldmaim, "  Bcrecbnung  der  LeitunganetM,"  2.  aoflage  I.  Teit, 
p.  212.    Published  bj  Jiilim  Springer,  Berlin. 

4.  Dr.  A.  E.  Kennellf  "  On  the  Determination  of  Current  Strength  in  « 
Three- pointed  Star  Reaiatance  System."  Bleat.  World  and  Eng.,  JSBfl,  vol. 
34,  No,  8,  p.  26B;  and  "  The  Equivalence  of  Triangles  and  Three-pointed 
SUrs  in  Conducting  Net-works."  EUvt.  World  and  Ena.,  vol.  34,  No.  12, 
p.  413. 
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to  (a+i)  of  the  triangle  must  be  equal  to  the  leeistoDce  («~f^) 
of  the  star.    This  gives 

Id  the  same  way  when  the  two  traiiBfigaratioiiB  of  resistsnces 
between  A  and  C  with  the  potentials  Vj,  and  V,  and  with  V^  0 
ehall  be  equivalent,  we  muat  have 

a+r  =  h    ""t**    (a) 

'  a  +  b-i-o  ^' 

The  difference  of  (1)  and  (2)  gives 

^-'ttS^,  W 

o+o+c 
But  ae  between  0  and  B,  F,  and  T,  for  7^=  0 

/»+r-a-^ W 

o+o+c 

wa  find  by  adding  (3)  and  (4)  ^=      "^     (HL) 

Or  in  words,  the  resistance  of  each  leg  of  the  equivalent  three- 
pointed  star  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  adjoining  leeistances  of 
the  triangle,  divided  by  the  resiBtance  of  its  perimeter. 

As  a  nmemotechnical  rule*  one  may  use  the  form 

aa^^b  =  re^--j^-~  . 
a+b+o 

The  same  will  be  found  by  a  graphical  investigation  b;  taking 


into  consideration  that  for  an  angle  (Fig.  S),  the  two  resistances 
fi  and  r,  of  the  legs  connected  in  parallel  give  a  resultant  vector  B 
whose  unit  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  units  of  the  two  legs.  If 
the  scales  of  the  resistances  of  r,  and  r,  are  chosen  equal,  the  resull- 

6.  J.  E.  Sumec.    Zeitschr.  fUr  ElectroteeJm..  Nov.  1,  1603. 
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ant  resistanoe  bisects  the  an^e  between  r^  and  r^  But  in  case  the 
given  reeistancee  of  the  triangle  a  &  c  are  such  that  drawn  to  Uie 
same  scale  the;  give  a  real  triangle,  i.  e.,  are  such  that  the  sum  of 
two  aides  is  larger  than  the  third,  all  tiie  deductions  ^ven  above 
may  be  read  from  Fig.  6  as  follows  :— 

For  the  first  step  where  the  potential  at  C=0,  c  miist  be  connected 
in  parallel  with  {a-\-b).  To  do  this  graphically  we  prolong  AB 
by  B  C  equal  to  B'O  =  a,  bisect  the  angle  at  A  and  obtain  point  S, 
draw  M  H  parallel  to  A  C  and  obtain  the  required  resulting  resist- 
ance M  H  equal  io  A  H.  If  we  draw  M  N  parallel  to  A  £  to  the 
point  of  intersection  N  with  B  C,  and  JV  P  parallel  to  A  0,  thea 
N  P  must  cut  the  bisector  A  Jf  in  the  point  0  which  is  the  center 


Fio.  0. 

of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle  ABC  According  to  the  con- 
struction the  angles  N  M  0  and.  N  0  H,  also  N  M  C  &nA  N  0  Af 
must  be  equal.  If  we  now  draw  0  0,  this  line  will  bisect  the  angle 
at  C.  So  we  see  that  the  parallels  to  the  aides  of  the  triangle  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  inscribed  circle  determine  the  resistancea 
of  the  legs  of  the  three-pointed  star.  In  order  to  transform  a  star 
connection  into  the  equivalent  triangle,  we  employ  the  formula 

'  where  the  marked  values  repn^sent  the  conductivities  of  the  resist- 
ances, or  a'  =■  —  ,  o'e-  — ,  and  so  on. 


8.  FXAUPLEB  OP  THE  METHOD  OP  ThANSFIQTJRATIOS'. 

I.  Given  the  net-work  represented  in  Fig.  7  with  the  feeding 
points  I,  II,  III,  of  unequal  voltage,  and  knots  AB  C  D  from  whicli 
the  currents  /,  /,  /,  7,  are  taken. 
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We  discharge  or  lelieTe  the  knot  D  from  its  load  7^  bj  charging 
the  adjoiuiiig  knots  ABC  with  the  components 


Jb-j;. 


i_   0.808  ^. 


Pre.  7. 
The  nnmeratop  .OOOrr  correspondB  to  the  paralleliBm  of  the  three 
resistanoea,  A  /?=.00a,  B  Z>^.0025,  C  7)=.00S6  ohms,  and  is,  ' 

dm 


^*-2?S^ 


therefore,  eqnal  to  1  +  (—  +  — ^  + — —  \  =  .OOOrY. 
^  y.yoa  ^  .11025  ^  .ooaey 
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The  total  correntB  whidi  are  now  acting  in  the  comers  ABC, 
Pig.  8,  may  be  denominated  1^+1^=1^;  I,+I^=I";  I,+ 
I==T".  The  star  (.002,  .0025,  .0025)  Pig.  7,  is  now  replaced  by 
the  equivalent  triangle  (.0065,  .0065,  and  .0081)  shown  in  heavy 
linea  in  Fig.  8  by  calculating  its  sides 


1 


1 


.0065  —  - 


!,Jko. 


.008  ^  .00*6 
We  now  have  two  parallel  branches  (.0065,  .003),  (.0081,  .003), 
(.0065,  .004)  between  each  pair  A  B,  B  G.  and  A  G  of  knots,  and 
can  replace  them  by  their  equivalents  (.002,  .0022,  .0026)  shown  in 
Fig.  8  in  dot  and  dash,  which  newly  formed  triangle  may  be  trana- 


fignred  into  the  equivalent  star  shown  in  Fig.  9.  If  we  now  throw 
the  load  1'  on  knot  /  and  P,  the  load  I"  on  knots  //  and  P,  and  /*' 
on  III  and  P,  we  obtain  the  following  six  components. 

T'  _  J'  _l2?l^! —  =  .1237' ;  Ip'=  7'— .123/'  =.8771' 


.007+.00UB 
.0006 


=  .102/" ;  //  =/"— .1021"  =■  .898/" 
=  .091"';  1/"  =  /"' — 09/"'  =  .91/'". 


"'  .008 +.0006 

Hence  I^  equals  .877  /'  plus  .898  /"  plus  .91  /'". 
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If  now  the  potentials  at  the  feeding  points  I,  II,  III  are  equal, 
we  may  let  them  coincide  and  obt&in  as  a  resultant  the  connectiou 
in  paraUel  of  (.005+.000r) ;  (.007+.0008) ;  (.006+.0006)  which 
resultant  of  the  whole  net-work  is  egnivalent  to  .00S3  and  gives  for 
the  current  flowing  in  the  conductor  I^  11^,  III^  le- 
spectively,  the  values 

J,  :££!«  _»,j„  I,  :55L»  _,„7„  j,  :"»?!  _  ..ai^. 

.0067  ^^       '*    '  .0078  •"    '   ,u(,B6  ^         ^ 

Therefore,  the  cnrrentB  flowing  in  the  conductors  Z^^,  11^  and 
JJlo  are 

(.377p+.123J') ;  (.29/p-|-.102Z");  (.337p+.09i'"), 
and  if  now  we  substitute  the  values 

/'=/i+.385/,;  /"  =/,+.308Io;  /"'=J,+.308/, 
and 

Jp  =  .877/,+.8987,+.910/,+.8932„ 
we  obtain  as  expression  for  the  currents  desired  the  following  eqna> 
tions  as  functions  of  the  variable  loads  7,  7,  7»  7, 

■    Ii^  =(.44r7,+.3307,+.3377,4-.3377,) 
■7uB  =(.3647,+.3597j+.2647,+.2907o) 

Of  course  we  could  replace  the  calculation,  taking  all  the 
phenom^aia  at  once  by  a  superposition  of  four  tingle  actions  for 
each  of  the  currents,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  linear  form  of  the 
equations.* 

Should  the  potentials  of  the  feeding  points  I,  II,  III  be  unequal, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  another  transfiguration  of  the  star, 
Fig.  9,  into  a  triangle.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  questions  as 
to  the  influence  of  variable  loads  caused  by  the  extinguishing  of 
lamps,  the  starting  and  stopping  of  motors,  and  the  local  displace- 
ment of  the  tapping  point  of  a  constant  or  variable  load  as  caused 
for  instance,  by  street-car  motors,  may  be  discussed  completely, 
as  the  currents  in  the  conductors  are  proved  to  be  linear  expressions 
of  the  load.  If  we  go  so  far  aa  to  express  the  voltage  of  each  knot 
as  a  function  of  the  loads,  we  shall  also  obtain  them  as  linear  func- 
tbns  of  the  current  consumed,  as  could  be  expected  from  the 
principle  of  superposition. 

A  net-work  with  four  meshes  and  six  knots  is  represented  in  77, 
Fig.  10.    If  we  transfigure  the  triangle,  777  V  71  into  the  equiva- 

6.  Herzog-Feldmum.     BUotroteehn.  Zeitschr.,  1903,  No.    U,  p.  172. 
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lent  star,  C  III  V  YI,  ve  obtoia  the  net-work  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
which  contains  only  three  tDeshea.  The  reeistanoes  of  the  star  are 
.08  +  .08 


UICs^ 


vc^ 


yic  = 


.01  +  .03  +  .08 
.01  +  .08         _ 
.01  +  .02  +  .08  ~ 
.ni  +  .08 


=  .01  obnu} 

.0038  ohmst 

=  .OOB  obnuL 


.01  +  .oa  +  .08 
If  ve  now  replace  the  consumer  in  V,  taking  10  amperes,  by  the 
two  component  currents  at  the  knots  G  and  IV,  we  shall  d[itain 

for  the  first  component 


10.- 


.03 


=  8.88  amperes. 


'  .08 +  .0033  " 
and  fox  the  second,  10 — 8.58  =  1.42  ampetea. 


We  shall,  therefore,  have  a  current  of  15+1.42  =  16.43  amperes 
tapped  from  the  knot  IV.     After  having  relieved  knot  V  of  ita 
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load,  we  may  regard  IV,  T  and  V  C  a  cxmnected  in  aeries  so  ttiat 
the  quadiilatetal  III.  IV,  V  C  takes  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and 


m  can  now  replace  the  triangle  ///,  IV,  C  (Pig.  18)  by  ite  eqaira- 
lent  star  P  ///;  IV  C,  whose  lega  have  the  reaistances 
.0I  +  .03 
IirP=    „.^....u....^^°-0037ohma 


JYP' 


CP-' 


.03 +.0383 

.014-.03+.0333 

.01 +.0333 


^  .0087  ohnifl 


-  -3  .0049  ohms. 


.01+.03+.03S3 

After  this  step,  the  net  only  conBiete  of  two  meehea.  If  we  now 
carry  the  current  at  ///,  VI,  and  C  to  the  knota  //  and  P,  we  may 
connect  the  resistances  II,  111  and  ///  F,  or  II,  VI,  VI  C  and 
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C  P  in  serieB,  obtaining  the  two  parallel  branches  shown  in  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  13,  and  having  a  resultant  resistance 

(.03  +  .0O87)   (.01  +  .005+.00<8) 

.0a+.0087  +  .01  rt-  .OOfi  +  .0043 
shown  by  the  full  line  in  Fig.  13.    The  currents  at  //  and  P  maj 
be  calculated  from 

■0037  .0043 +  .005  .0048 

^***°-.03+.O0S7  ■**  '^OOiSd-.OOfi  +  .Ol  +  ^•".0048+.u06+.0l" 
25+3.12+14.45+1.91  =  44.48  amperes, 

and  0+(20—3.12)  +  (30—14.45)  +  (8.58— 1.91)  =39.1  amperes 
respectiyely. 

Now  the  whole  net-work  consists  of  but  one  mesh  and  we  may  find 
the  currents  in  I  and  II  and  I,  IV  as  the  sum  of  the  respective 
component  currents.    Therefore 

.01 +.0087 +.0106  .01  +.0087 

'"""■*®.Ol+.U087+.O106+.01  "'"  ^       .01+.00t(7+.0106+.0l 

+  ^••"  .oi+.ooe7+.oio6+.oi-^^-"+^^''^+^-'^-"-»^""P- 

and  Ij„=  (44.48— 33.14)  +  (39.1  — 18.57)  +  (16.42  —  4.17)  = 
44.12  amp. 

Instead  of  using  this  method  we  muld  have  used  others,  which 
we  deyeloped  years  ago. 

If  we  now  asstime  a  value  for  the  potential  at  one  of  Uie  knots, 
we  will  be  able  to  find  others.  Take  for  instance  Y^=Q.  Then 
the  potential  of  F,  and  7,  will  be 

r,=  _55.58X-01=— 0.55  volts 
7,=  — 44.12X-01=— 0-44  volts. 

Having  thus  found  the  current  and  voltage  distribution  of  the 
net-work  in  Fig.  13,  we  return  to  the  net-work  in  Fig.  12.  The 
resistance  //,  P  was  produced  by  paralleling  two  resistances,  each 
of  which  takes  an  amount  of  the  total  current,  11.4  amperes,  in- 
verBcly  proportional  to  its  resistance.  Therefore,  the  current  in 
//.  YI,  C  P  will  be 

.08+.0037 

"•*  (.02+.00S7)  +  (...l+.OOfi+.O04»)  =  ®-*^  amperes, 
and  the  current  in  77,  777,  P  is  equal  to  11.4 — 6.28  =  5.12  am- 
peres.   The  current  flowing  in  17,  77  is  the  sum  of  this  conductor 
current  and  the  respective  component  currents  that  have  been  pr^ 
Tioiuly  found,  namely,  6.28+14.45+1.91  =  22.64  amperes. 
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As  only  30  amperes  are  tapped  from  ¥1.  30  —  22,64  =  7.36  am- 
peres mtiBt  arrive  from  C.  and  the  curreiit  in  the  condnctor  P  C 
muet,  therefore,  be  8.58+7.36  =  15.94  amperes.  The  condnctor  car- 
rent  of  //  m  C  (Fig.  12)  is  11.4—6.28  =  5.12  amperes,  and,  there- 
fore, the  current  in  II,  III  is  the  enm  of  this  conductor  cnrrent  and 
that  component,  3.12  amperes,  of  the  current  of  20  amperes  which 
belongs  to  knot  II.  making  the  total  current  in  77,  777  equal  to 
8.24  amperes.  As  20  amperes  are  tapped  at  77,  11.76  amperes 
must  arrive  from  P  and  11.76+15.94  =  44.12—16.42  =  27.7  am- 
peres must  arrive  at  P  from  IV.  The  voltages  at  the  knots  777 
and  VI  may  be  found  as  follows: 

r,  =  y,  —  8.24  X  .02  =  —  0.55  —  0.16  =  —  0.71  volts 
7,  =  7,  —  22.64  X  -01  =  —  0.55  —  0.23  =  —  0.78  volts. 

We  have  now  fonnd  the  current  distribution  in  the  star  P  III, 

IV  C  and  can  now  determine  the  current  distribution  for  the 
equivalent  triangle  777,  IV,  C,  the  current  in  IV,  III  being 
(27.7 X. 0087+ 11. 76 X. 003 7) -^.02  =  14.22  amperes. 

The  conductor  777  C  will  be  passed  by  the  current  14.22+8.24 — 
20  =  2.46  and  the  conductor  17.  C  by  the  cnrrent  44.12— (14.22+ 
16.42)  =  13.48  amperes.- 

We  have  now  found  the  current  distribution  of  Fig.  12  com- 
pletely and  can  return  to  the  net-work  in  Fig.  11. 

The  current  flowing  in  the  conductor  IV,  V  is  the  sum  of  the 
conductor  current  13.48  and  the  respective  component  belonging  to 
77  1.42  amperes  of  the  10  amperes  which  have  been  shifted  from 

V  on  the  adjoining  knots.  The  voltage  of  knot  V  will  be  V^= 
y,—14.9X.02  =  — 0.44^-0.3=— 0.77  volts. 

Having  thus  found  the  current  and  voltage  distribution  for  the 
star,  C  III;  V,  VI,  ire  try  to  find  that  of  the  equivalent  triangle 
777,  V,  VI.  The  current  in  V,  VI  is  (4.9X. 0033+7.36 X. 005)^ 
.01  =  6.3  amperes.  Hence  the  current  in  777,  VI  is  30— (22.64+ 
6.3)=  2.06  amperes  and  finally  the  cnrrent  in  777,  V  is  (10+5.3) 
—14.9  =  (8.24+14.S2)— 2.00+20)=  .4  amperes. 

The  current  and  voltage  distribution  which  we  have  found  in 
this  way  has  been  added  to  Fig.  10.  It  has  been  found  without 
solving  any  equation  and  exclusively  by  applying  the  method  of 
transformation.  The  manner  in  which  we  proceeded  was  a  reeui^ 
rent  one;  we  first  simplified  the  complicated  case  by  steps  and 
finally  retnmed  to  the  original  case. 
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4.  TEAN6FIGDftAH0N  OP  QOADHILATBRALa 
We  have  so  far  taken  only  ohmic  reeistancea  into  consideration. 
But  the  conclusions  obtained  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  them 
remain  nnaLtered  for  inductive  resietancGs,  if  we  regard  them  as 
directed  oi  complex  quantities,  and  interpret  the  operation  of  add- 
ing, Bubatraeting,  etc.,  in  this  enlarged  sense.  So  for  instance,  the 
law  of  superposition  will  be  unaltered  if  we  understand  the  super- 
position in  the  same  way  as  it  is  understood  for  two  forces  in  me- 
chanics. It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  of  having 
opened  this  new  field  in  practical  electrotechnics. 

According  to  the  preceding,  the  laws  of  transfiguration  are  ap- 
plicable even  to  negative  resiatances  (for  instance,  a  counter  e.m.f 
divided  by  the  current),  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig,  6,  where  the 
bisector  vrould  bisect  the  supplementary  angle  between  r^  and  r,. 
Having  stated  this  we  may  proceed  to  transfigure  the  simple 
quadrilateral  b;  adding  a  diagonal  which  brings  tbia  case  back  to 


the  transfiguration  of  triangles.  Pig.  14  lepresenti  s  quadrilateral 
with  the  voltages  A  B  C  D  and  the  resistances  abed.  The  ad<1(- 
tional  diagonal  B  C  of  infinite  resistance  may  be  replaced  by  two 
parallel  resistanceB  of  -fx  and  — x  as 


We  have  now  split  the  quadrilateral  into  the  two  triangles  a  h 
(-i-x)  and  c  d  ( — x)  which  we  can  transfigure  into  the  stars 
0  A  B  0  And  0^  B  C  D  shown  in  heavy  lines  in  Fig.  14.    The  volt- 
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agee  of  0  and  0^  aie,  however,  functions  of  the  reaistance  and  maj 
be  expreeeed  by 

x  +  A  +  a  (—  iBj  +  d  +  c 

If  we  were  now  allowed  to  assume  the  voltages  at  0  and  0,  aa 
equal,  those  points  would  coincide  and  we  would  obtain  the  d«eired 
Btar.  But  at  the  same  time  yre  should  find  a  cerluin  value  of  i  as 
a  function  of  the  potentials  at  the  comers,  which  is  not  permissible 
in  the  assumed  general  case  of  unlimited  transfiguration.  Thia  gen- 
eral transfiguration  is,  therefore,  impossible. 

6,  Method  op  Splitting  the  Net-wobkb. 

In  most  of  the  practical  cases  the  net-works  may  be  split  np  intn 
such  parts  or  sections  as  by  themselves  can  be  completely  treated  by 
the  method  of  transfiguration.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the  final  cur- 
rent or  voltage  distribution  of  the  whole  net-work  a  special  research 
for  the  inter-connection  of  the  sections  is  required. 

A  special  example  may  serve  ae  an  introduction  into  this  new 


Via.  IS. 

trend  of  thought  Fig.  16  represents  a  quadrilateral  OEH  F  whoee 
corners  are  fed  from  four  poinla,  A  B  C  D,  with  the  volta^ 
V,  y,  F,  y,.  If  now  we  shift  the  loads  from  the  knots  (7  A'  and 
transfigure  the  stars  around  F  and  K  into  the  equivalent  triangles 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  15,  we  obtain  the  net-work  in 
Fig.  16,  which  can  be  treated  easily  by  cutting  the  connecting  can- 
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duotor/>z  between  0  and  H,  and  by  adding  an  unknown  substiiu- 
tianal  current  (Eraatzstrom),+/  and  — /,  for  each  of  the  stars 
F  and  £^.    The  voltages  at  O  and  H  are 

Vi  =  a,  +  b,r^  and  FJ  =  a„-  &„  /,  , 
Their  difFerencc  is,  therefore, 

(«i-«n)  +  (*.  +  6a)-r,=A./'x      , 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  unknown  current  7^,  In  the 
fame  manner  of  reasoning,  more  complicated  cases  can  be  treated. 


Pip,  17  represents  a  net-work  consisting  of  the  sortinii)'  I  and  // 
intor-connected  by  two  conductors  with  resistancca  fi  and  />,.  If 
we  cut  these  conductors,  wo  must  take  as  substitution  for  section 
/,  the  currents  I^  and  /  ,  and  for  section  //,  the  currents  — /^ 
and  /,.  As  the  voltages  at  tlic  knots  are  linear  functions  of  these 
Vol.  11—45 
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loads  at  the  knots,  we  may  represent  the  voltages  in  the  four  inter- 

L-onnecting  knots  by 

Vi=A\I^  +  £,/,  +  C,'(  , 

Vi=:Jit'I^  +  A\I,+  C,') 

V'i=  S?  (-7J  +  AS  (-/,)  +  C  J  f  ■  •  ■ 
where  the  constants  A,  B,  C  are  functiona  of  the  resistances  of  the 
net-work.  For  instance,  A^  would  be  numerically  equal  to  thu 
voltage  in  knot  Z",  i£  all  other  knots  in  section  /  including  F*  wem 
unloaded  and  /,  were  equal  to  unity.  So  in  the  same  way  5'  would 
be  the  voltage  in  the  knot  y ,  if  unit  current  were  taken  from  thcrf. 
all  other  knots  being  unloaded.  From  equations  I  and  //  there 
follows 

J^P.  =  {A\+A^  Z.  +  (A  +  -Bi")  Ij  +  (C/-  ' ,") 
Jj  h  =■  (-B/  +  ^^)  A  +  ^^\  +  -*")  J,  +  (Q  -  C?) 

and  from  the  main  linear  equations  If  we  may  calculate  /,  and  /, 
the  coefficients  being  symmetrical  to  the  diagouaL  If  there  are 
more  than  two  connections,  the  number  of  equutions  rises  corre- 
spondingly. If  some  of  these  resistances  are  zero,  this  means  thai 
the  sections  are  connected  directly  by  these  knots,  or  to  put  it  more 
clearly,  the  splitting  of  the  net-work  in  sections  has  been  carried  out 
by  splitting  multiple-knots.  This  new  method  even  remains  nii- 
altered  in  its  essential  parts  if  instead  of  simple  connectors,  wholt 
parts  of  net-works  or  sections  are  interspersed. 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  of  explaining  the  constitution  of  a 
net-work.  The  first  starts  with  the  knots  and  regards  the  con- 
ductors only  as  connectors  of  the  knots,  which  are  either  feeding 
points  and  thus  provided  with  known  potential,  or  are  free  knots  on 
which  the  potential  is  impressed  by  the  current  circulating.  The 
second  starts  with  the  assumption  of  individual  meshes  in  which 
currents  circulate.  By  joining  these  meshes,  the  knots  with  their 
potentials  are  formed.  To  these  two  ways  of  constituting  a  nel- 
work,  correspond  the  analytical  methods  of  finding  the  current  or 
the  potential  distribution.  The  first  method  seeks  to  find  imme- 
diately the  current  in  the  conductors;  the  second,  the  voltage  is 
the  knots.^    The  solution  of  the  linear  equations  thereby  obtained 

7.  Hprzog-FpMinaiui.  "  Die  Berechnuug  ElektriB<dier  I^ltuagsnetie,*' 
Jl.  AuOage,  p.  IBS. 
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leads  to  detemunants,  and  ae  iar  back  as  1847  KircfahoS  tried  to 
eimplify  it.'  Lately'  Prof.  FeuBsner'  has  contmued  this  work  with 
Buccees,  and  others  have  followed  him.  Onr  method  of  tranefignra- 
tion  here  eTolved  correeponds  to  a  physical  way  of  eliminating  od- 
knowns  from  incomplete  linear  equations.  If  we  transfigure  a 
triangle  into  a  star,  we  open  a  mesh ;  if  we  transform  a  star  into  a 
triangle,  we  eliminate  a  knot  and,  therefore,  its  nnknown  voltage. 
Thus  the  method  of  transfiguration  corresponds  to  both  the  methods 
of  finding  either  the  current  distribution  or  the  voltage  distribution. 
On  account  of  its  simplicity,  the  transfiguration  will  certainly  be 
employed  to  simplify  given  net-worka  in  order  to  find  their  current 
and  voltage  distribution.  As  practical  net-works  will  always  con- 
tain only  an  incomplete  net-work  of  connectors  between  their  knots, 
the  transfiguration  together  with  the  novel  principle  of  splitting  up 
net-works  will  in  many  cnsee  be  sufficient  for  a  complete  solution 
of  the  problem  in  question.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  the  method 
of  transfiguration  which  we  have  explained  here  in  a  synthetical 
way,  and  which  has  been  created  by  an  ingenious  theorem  of  Ken- 
nelly,  will  find  recognition  and  farther  adherents  in  practice. 

DiscuaBion. 
CHAiuujr  iMEBi  TbU  paper  recalla  some  earl;  work.  At  the  time  the 
netwoTk  iupplied  by  the  historic  Edison  atation  in  Pearl  etreet  was  pro- 
ject«d,  a  model  was  made  to  scale  of  the  district:  which  it  was  proposed  to 
cover.  A  distribution  to  customers  was  represented  by  resistance  spools 
which  were  located  on  the  map  corresponding  to  the  customers'  locations, 
the  winding  ot  the  spools  corresponding  to  the  connected  installation.  A 
careful  study  was  made  by  Prof.  Claudius  of  this  model  in  18S1,  to  locate 
the  proper  points  at  which  feeders  should  be  connected  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  potential.  The  feeders  were  all  laid  in  accordance  with 
this  experimental  determination,  but  as  they  were  two-wire  feeders  they 
have  long  since  been  replaced.  In  electricity  supply  undertakings,  in  which 
the  area  covered  t^  the  low-tension  supply  mains  is  not  too  large,  and  where 
the  demands  for  service  are  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  becoming  the  practie* 
to  install  two  or  three  sizes  of  mains,  and  use  these  sizes  throughout — 
the  heavier  mains  in  the  heavily  loaded  districts,  and  the  small  sizes 
in  the  residential  districts.  One  or  at  most  two  sizes  of  feeder  are 
adopted,  and  feeders  are  added  to  the  district  at  the  proper  feeding 
point  to  secure  uniform  distribution  of  potential  as  the  business  grows. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  making  a  careful  theoretical  or  expenmentel 
dptermination  of  the  supply  area,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  invest- 

8.  Klrehhoff,  Poggoniorjft  Annalen,  72,  1847. 

9.  W.  FeuBsner,  "  Ueber  Stromverzweigungen  in  NetzIOnnigen  Leitem," 
-        ■-     "y  Phyiik.lW^'&o.U. 
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Rtent  vhich  the  undertaking  cftn  atand  in  kntteipatiou  of  th«  growth  of 
the  dem&nd,  with  the  addition  of  new  feeding  pointH  as  the  load  increasM. 

Col.  E.  K  B.  Cbouptom:  I  can  atronglj  corroborate  your  Chair- 
man's remarks.  In  the  year  1S82  when  Hi.  Qisbert  Kapp  and  myself 
were  designing  the  first  underground  network  in  one  of  the  southern 
distrieta  of  London  we  made  juat  such  a  working  scale  model  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  we  found  that  the  question  of  who  would  first  take  tlie  snpply 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  industry  was  such  an  uncertain  factor  that  our 
model  was  of  practically  no  use.  Although  I  do  not  undervalue  the  work 
put  into  this  paper  by  the  authors,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  haa  any  practi- 
cal value  in  the  calculation  of  the  network  of  lai^  cities.  We  find  it 
most  convenient  to  put  down  a  substantial  network  in  the  first  place  and 
provide  for  increased  density  of  demand  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
feeden  aa  the  demand  increases.  Alterations  in  the  network  are  vary 
troublesome  after  consumera  are  once  connected  to  it,  whereaa  feeders 
can  be  added  without  any  such  interference. 

Db.  a.  E.  KEnNBLLT:  The  paper  before  us  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  electrotechnical  literature,  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the  work  of 
MHUputing  conducting  networks.  It  is  true  that  in  the  practical  layout 
of  distributing  mains  and  feeders,  it  in  not  worth  while  attempting  to  com- 
pute the  distribution.  The  load  conditions  change  so  rapidly  in  any  given 
district  that  a  computation  for  one  year  would  become  useless  the  next. 
Nevertheless  the  problem  of  computing  the  current  distribution  in  a  net- 
work without  excesflive  labor  ia  an  important  one;  because  occasionally  the 
commercial  need  of  it  will  arise,  and  moreover,  as  part  of  the  complete 
machinery  of  electric  power  distribution,  the  engineer  should  be  in  poe- 
seaaion  of  means  for  checking  and  comparing  practice  with  theory. 

The  k^  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  authors  is  the  separation 
of  the  load  currents  from  the  no-load  currents.  They  first  consider  the 
currents  that  would  flow  through  any  knot  of  the  system  by  reason  of 
differences  in  the  pressure  at  the  feeding  points,  and  with  all  loads  as- 
sumed removed.  Then  they  superpose  upon  this  no-lOad  current  system 
the  currents  flowing  from  the  feeding  points  to  the  branches  of  the  knot 
for  the  supply  of  the  loads,  and  with  the  pressure  at  feeding  points  as- 
sumed uniform. 

It  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  the  formula  seem  to  be 
simplified  if  conductances  are  substituted  for  resistances  of  the  conductors. 
Thus  the  formula  on  page   (691)  becomes 

Where    Cq^   —     is  the  conductance  of  a  conductor  in   mhos,    and  O  is 

the  sum  of  the  conductnnreH  meeting  nt  the  knot-point.  The  first  right- 
hnnd  term  exprc^iieA  thp  load  current,  and  the  two  remaining  right-hand 
liTms  toRcther  express  the  no-load  current  tliroiijjh  the  feeding  point  No.  I. 
Another  point  of  great  interest  In  the  pajier  is  the  virtual  ''olution  of 
n  mathematicul  problem  by  a  physical  substitutioD.    There  are  a  number  of 
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aaeh  instances  known ;  *a,  for  example,  the  Bolution  of  a  purely  mathemati- 
cal problem  —  a  moment  of  inertia,  bj  determining  the  period  of  oscillation 
of  a  uniformi;  dense  body  poBsessing  a  definite  corresponding  form.  The 
experimental  solution  of  the  mechanical  problem  determines  the  result 
eorreiponding  to  the  solution  of  the  mathematical  problem.  In  the  case 
referred  to  in  the  paper  under  the  title  "  Transformation  of  quad ri late rali," 
it  ia  shown  that  the  solution  of  a  certain  system  of  simultaneous  equations 
can  be  greatlj  simplifted  by  substituting  stars  for  triangles,  or  vice-veraa. 
This  leads  to  a  method  having  great  simplicity  and  power. 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  methods 
they  employ  in  dealing  with  the  computation  of  networks  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint. 

Mr.  Peter  Junkbrskeld  :  I  do  not  know  that  anything  I  could  add 
would  be  of  interest,  ka  I  agree  with  what  Col.  Crompton  and  others  have 
said  as  to  the  calculation  of  networks.  In  Chicago  it  is  largely  a  question 
of  investment  and  anticipiting  future  demand,  and  of  putting  down  two 
standard  sizes  of  mains.  As  the  business  grows  and  mains  become  over- 
loaded, additional  feeding  points  are  inserted  to  increase  the  network  — 
and  as  the  feeders  become  overloaded  and  we  eventually  need  more  feeder 
rapacity  than  can  be  handled  economically  we.  install  additional  sub-sta- 
tions. The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  add  feeders  to  strengthen  the  mains, 
and  to  add  sub-stations  to  strengthen  the  feeders. 

Chaibuan  Libb:  We  will  now  consider  the  discussion  closed.  We  will 
cttll  on  Dr.  Steinmets  to  read  Us  paper  «n  "  l^e  Electric  Arc." 
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While  the  electric  arc  repreeenta  one  of  the  most  important  appli- 
cationa  of  electric  power,  relatively  Httle  theoretical  reBearch  has 
been  made  of  this  phenomenon  from  an  enginjeering  point  of  new, 
bnt  the  work  of  the  laet  years  has  either  been  of  a  more  physical  or 
rather  metaphysical  nature:  on  the  electric  discharges  in  gaees,  the 
electron  theory,  etc.,  or  restricted  to  the  carbon  are.  Though  tiie 
carbon  arc  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  application,  the 
carbon  arc  is  not  a  typical  electric  arc,  but  carbon  takes  an  exer- 
tional position,  acting  as  arc  electrode  differmt  from  almost  all 
other  substances.  For  instance,  carbon  is  the  only,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  very  few  substances  which  caa  maintain  a  steady.  altecnaiiBg 
arc  at  relatively  low  voltage.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
why  carbon  has  been  used  exclusivdy  as  arc  electrode. 

A  epical  arc,  that  is,  an  arc  representing  the  character  of  the  arc 
discharge  between  by  fax  the  largest  majonty  of  substances,  is,  for 
instance,  the  arc  between  iron  and  copper,  or  between  thmr  con- 
ducting oxides,  and  a  typical  vacuum  arc  is  the  mercury  arc 

In  the  following  I  intend  therefore  to  give  a  abort  review  of  the 
results  of  investigations  on  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  arc  made 
during  the  last  years  in  the  electrochemical  research  laboratory  of 
the  General  Slectric  Company,  for  which  work  I  am  largely  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Whitney  and  Dr.  Weintraub.  A  more  complete  pub- 
lication of  the  records  of  these  investigations  must  be  postponed  tor 
a  Inter  occasion. 

II. 

If  two  conductors  in  contact  with  each  other  are  included  in  an 
electric  circuit  traversed  by  a  direct  current,  and  these  conductor* 
gradually  withdrawn  from  each  other,  the  current  continues  to-pass 
through  the  gap  between  the  conductors  as  a  luminous  discharge.  In 
tbia  case  the  current  dooR  not  pass  through  the  medium  surround- 
ing the  conductors,  by  a  disruption  of  this  medium,  as  is  the  case 
17101 
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with  the  electrostatic  spark,  bnt  the  current  is  carried  across  the 
gap  b;  a  bridge  of  conducting  vapors  of  the  electrodes,  established 
and  maintained  between  the  electrodes,  and  an  interruption  of  this 
vapor  Gtreiun  stops  the  fiow  of  the  current. 

At  the  ends  of  the  two  electrodes  or  terminals  heat  is  produced, 
ecpecially  at  the  positiTe  terminal.  The  arc  stream  has  an  appear- 
ance very  similar  to  a  blast  Same  issuing  from  a  point  or  small 
space  of  the  n^ative  terminal  or  cathode  towards  the  positive  ter- 
minal or  anode,  and  surrounding  the  latte?  in  a  diffused  glow.  The 
arc  consists  of  a  relatively  narrow  inner  core,  frequently  of  intense 
brilliancy,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  path  of  the  current,  and  a 
mantle  or  shell  surrounding  the  core,  of  lesser  intensity  and  duller 
color,  and  of  a  thickness  increasing  towards  the  anode,  like  a  pen- 
umbra. Where  the  cathode  is  liquid,  as  in  the  mercury  arc,  or 
snffidraitly  fusible  so  that  a  liquid  pool  forms  on  it,  the  n^ative 
point  runs  around  on  the  surface  of  this  pool  with  great  rapidity 
and  in  an  ^ratsc  manner.  If,  however,  pieces  of  solid  conducting 
materia],  wetted  by  the  cathode  material,  float  on  the  cathode  pool, 
the  negative  point  centers  on  one  of  these  projections,  becomes 
■taldonaiy  and  the  arc  steady. 

III. 
In  general,  the  spectrum  of  the  arc  is  that  of  the  cathode  ma- 
terial, and  the  material  of  the  anode  does  not  affect  the  arc  stream. 
Changing  the  anode  does  not  change  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  arc  stream,  but  with  a  change  of  the  cathode  the  spectrum 
and  BO  the  whole  character  of  the  arc  flame  changes.  For  instance, 
with  magaetite  (f  e,  0^)  and  copper  dectrodes,  by  making  the  mag- 
netite negative  or  cathod^  the  arc  flame  is  of  intense  brilliancy 
and  whiteness,  showing  the  iron  spectrum;  but  making  the  copper 
cathode,  the  arc  changes  to  the  green  and  less  brilliant  copper  arc, 
although  now  tbe  magnetite  becomes  very  much  hotter  than  when 
■Bed  as  negative,  and  rapidly  melte  down.  The  spectrum  of  the 
anode  material  appears  in  the  arc  flame  only  if  the  anode  is  more 
volatile  than  the  cathode,  and  the  size  of  the  anode  is  so  small  that 
ito  ftirface  is  heated  hy  the  surrounding  are  flame  to  a  high  tem- 
peratnre,  bat  it  disappears  by  cooling  the  anode,  as  by  making  it 
of  snfficiently  lai^  size  and  high  heat  conductivity.  The  cathode 
qtectnun  of  the  arc  stream,  however,  does  not  disappear  by  cooling 
the  cathode.  Where  the  anode  is  composite,  containing  some  more 
ndatile  material,  only  the  spectrum  of  the  volatile  constituent  m^ 
appew 
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Where  the  anode  material  appears  in  the  arc  flame,  it  first  showa 
at  the  surface  of  the  anode,  gradually  spreading  from  there  with 
increasing  anode  temperature,  but  generally  does  not  stream 
towards  the  cathode,  a&  the  cathode  flame  does  toward  the  anode, 
but  is  deflected  sidewise  by  the  blast  from  the  cathode.  This  is 
especially  marked  when  a  drop  of  material  of  lower  heat  conductiv- 
ity, as  magnetite,  sticks  to  an  anode  of  high  heat  conductivity,  as 
copper.  This  drop  of  magnetite  then  gets  very  much  hotter  and 
the  arc  centers  on  it.  This  results  in  the  appearance  of  a  "  positive 
blast "  simiJar  to  the  negative  blast  or  the  arc  flame,  but  differing 
essentially  from  it  in  that  it  curves  away  from  the  cathode  and  its 
base  is  fixed,  while  the  "cathode  blast"  points  toward  the  anode 
and  its  base  usually  is  in  rapid  motion. 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  vapor  bridge,  which  carries  the  cur- 
rent from  electrode  to  electrode,  is  supplied  exclusively  from  the 
cathode,  that  the  cathode  material  is  carried  into  the  am  flame  by 
the  electric  current,  but  that  the  anode  material  enters  the  arc 
flame  only  indirectly  by  evaporation,  if  the  anode  is  aiifticiently 
hot. 

If  the  anode  is  kept  sufficiently  cool  no  consumption  whatever  ot 
the  anode  takes  place,  but  the  cathode  material  condenses  on  the 
surface  of  the  anode.  By  reducing  the  size  of  the  anode,  but  so 
that  its  temperature  is  still  below  that  where  evaporation  takes 
place,  the  condensation  of  the  cathode  material  on  the  anode  can 
be  stopped,  and  in  this  case  the  anode  (if  it  consists  of  a  material, 
as  silver,  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  air  while  red  hot)  does  not 
change  at  all. 

The  cathode,  however,  -  always  consumes,  at  a-  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  feeding  the  arc  flame.  The  amount  of  material  evapoi^ 
ated  from  the  cathode  is  as  a  rule  very  many  times  greater  than  the 
amount  of  vapor  required  to  carry  tlic  current.  It  can,  by  restrict- 
ing evaporation  from  the  cathode,  by  cooling  or  other  means,  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  former  value,  without  cor- 
responding decrease  of  the  brilliancy  and  so  luminous  efflciencv  of 
the  arc  flame,  or  considerable  change  of  the  voltage  consumed  by 
the  arc,  so  that  it  seems  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  vapor 
produced  by  the  current  from  the  cathode  does  not  participate  in 
the  conduction  of  the  current.  Only  by  extreme  restriction  of 
evaporation  from  the  cathode,  a  decrease  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
arc  tlame  i^  produced,  but  even  then  the  voltage  consumed  by  the 
arc  does  not  noticeably  change,  or  only  stiglitly  risea. 
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The  amount  of  matorial  carried  by  the  current  from  the  cathode 
is  extremely  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  material  which  the 
same  current  would  carry  through  an  electrolyte  by  Faraday's  law. 

The  arc  stream  issues  from  the  negative  point  on  the  cathode  as 
a  high-velocity  blast,  apparently  of  very  high  velocity-energy,  as 
can  best  be  observed  on  the  mercnry  -arc  in  vacuo.  In  the  mer- 
cury arc,  at  a  vacuum  so  low  that  the  mercury  gauge  does  not  show 
it  any  more  {eetiraated  aa  of  a  magnitude  of  1/100,000  atmos- 
phere), M)lid  pieces  of  considerable  size,  as  pieces  of  glass  of  a 
couple  of  millimeters  diameter,  when  caught  by  the  cathode  blast, 
are  thrown  upward  and  kept  in  suspension,  dancing  on  the  arc 
blast. 

In  ares  in  which  the  cathode  is  liquid  or  sufficiently  fusible  to 
form  a  liquid  pool,  the  negative  spot  rapidly  runs  over  the 
liquid  surface  and  presses  itself  into  the  surface,  that  is,  the 
arc  starts  from  the  bottom  of  a  depression,  which  in  the 
mercury  arc  is  one-eighth  inch  or  more  deep.  This  depres- 
sion appears  to  me  the  nec-essary  counterpart  of  the  negative 
blast,  that  is,  the  recoil  of  the  negative  blast.  Since,  however,  the 
arc  tends  to  go  from  the  highest  point  of  the  cathode,  it  climbs  up 
tiie  sides  of  the  depression,  but  in  doing  so  depresses  its  base  again 
and  so  shifts  the  d^ression.  This  appears  to  me  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  cathode  point.  By  focusing  the  negative  point 
on  a  solid  projecting  above  the  pool,  the  tendency  of  the  are  to 
move  away  from  its  depressed  base  is  converted  into  a  tendency  to 
remain  stationary  at  the  projection  as  highest  point  of  the  cathode. 

IV. 

To  produce  the  motive  blast  which  carrie.-i  the  current  in  the  arc 
flame,  power  is  rcquirt-d,  which  is  consiime<l  in  evaporating  the 
cathode  mafprial,  as  the  mercury  in  the  mereurA-  an:  and  gives  the 
vapors  their  high  rectilinear  velocity.  This  power  finds  its  equiva- 
lent in  a  potential  drop  at  the  wiirfaee  of  the  negative  terminal,  or 
a  cathode  drop  of  voltage.  The  heat  produced  at  the  anode  U 
greater  than  that  due  to  conduction  from  the  an-  stream  and  due  to 
the  arrest  of  the  rectilini'^r  motion  of  the  arc  blast,  since  the  anode 
may  reach  far  higher  tern ]>eratu res  than  the  an-  stream  (in  the  mer- 
cury arc,  for  instance,  the  graphite  anode  may  liecome  white  hot, 
while  the  arc  stream  temperature  is  far  Itclnw  incandescence,  as 
shown  by  a  carbon  filament  inserted  in  the  axis  of  the  iirc  stream 
not  becoming  luminous),  and  by  gradually  reducing  the  arc  blast 
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b;  means  of  cooling  the  caUiode  and  arc  strcani,  tiie  temperatan- 
of  the  anode  is  usually  not  decreased.  The  heat  of  the  anode  is 
approximately  proportional  to  the  current  and  the  energy  cod- 
verted  into  beat  finds  its  equivalent  in  a  difference  of  potential  at 
the  anode  surface,  or  anode  drop  of  voltage. 

Plotting  the  voltage  consumed  by  mercury  area  (with  two  mer- 
cury terminals)  of  different  lengths,  but  of  the  same  current  and 
the  same  diameter,  as  function  of  the  arc  length,  gives  straight 
lines  pointing  toward  13  volts  at  zero  arc  length,  irrespectiTe  of 
diameter  and  current  strength,  at  least  within  wide  limita.  In  the 
mercury  arc  the  voltage  consumed  at  the  terminals  therefore  seems 
to  be  constant,  the  voltage  consumed  by  the  resistance  of  the  arc 
stream  being  proportional  to  its  length. 

In  the  magnetite  arc  the  voltages  as  function  of  arc  lengths  for 
constant  current  are  carvea  which  are  nearly  straight  lines  and 
point  toward  a  value  of  about  30  volts.  Direct  observation  by 
bringing  the  terminals  slowly  together  and  noting  the  voltage  im- 
mediately before  it  drops  suddenly,  or  separating  the  terminals  and 
reading  the  voltage  immediately  after  it  has  suddenly  risen,  also 
lead  to  values  between  28  and  31  vdts,  so  that  with  the  magnetite 
arc  the  sum  of  the  potential  drops  at  the  terminals  is  about  30  volts 
and  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  current  and  arc  length.  It  does 
not  change  much  with  a  change  of  the  anode,  as  is  to  be  expected. 
The  voltage  consumed  by  the  resistance  of  the  arc  stream  in  the 
magnetite  arc  and  other  arcs  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  only 
approzimately  proportional  to  the  arc  length. 

In  the  carbon  arc  the  phenomenon  seems  to  be  more  complicated 
and  the  curves  of  the  arc  voltage  at  constant  current  and  varying 
arc  length  differ  from  straight  lines  considerably,  especially  for 
very  short  arc  lengths,  so  that  the  potential  drop  of  the  terminals 
can  not  well  be  estimated  from  them. 

If  at  constant  arc  length  the  current  is  gradually  lowered,  at  a 
certain  value  of  current  the  arc  suddenly  goes  out,  irrespective  of 
the  voltage  of  the  supply  circuit  (providing  this  voltage  is  not  of  a 
magnitude  suEBcioit  to  send  an  electroetatic  spark  across  the  gap 
between  &e  terminals).  This  phenomenon  appears  more  or  less 
marked  in  all  arcs,  but  especially  so  with  the  mercury  arc  in  vacuo. 
For  instance,  in  a  mercury  arc  of  seven-eighths  inch  diameter  and 
16  inches  length,  shown  in  Fig.  I,  of  which  the  voltampere 
characteristic  is  shovrn  in  Fig.  3,  the  are  is  stable  at  2.4 
amperes  on  a   50-Tolt  circuit,   but  immediately  below  this  cnr- 
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rent  goea  ont  after  a  few  minutes   eyen  on  a,  250-Tolt  circuit. 
If,  however,  fiom  the  §aine  cathode  C  an  are  of   one   ampere 
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ie  ran  to  an  auxiliary  anode  B,  then  the  current  in  the  main 
arc  CA  can  be  lowered  to  1.4  amperes  without  either  tlie  main  arc 
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or  the  atudliai;  arc  going  out     Below  1.4  amperee  the  main  arc 
goea  out  and  without  the  main  arc  the  auxiliary  arc  CB  goee  ont 
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after  a  short  time.  By  raising  the  auxiliary  arc  CB  to  2  ampere, 
the  main  arc  can  be  lowered  to  ,4  amperes  before  it  fades  out.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  arc  CA  becomes  unstable,  jf  the  total  cur- 
rent issuing  from  the  negative  point  falls  below  2.4  amperes.  If. 
however,  a  number  of  pieces  of  conducting  material  wetted  by  ih'-- 
mercury,  as  iron  or  chromium,  float  on  the  mercury,  then  ilif 
negative  point  of  the  arc  focuses  on  one  of  these  pieet'j?  and  the  arc 
becomes  stable  down  to  a  fraction  of  an  ampere,  but  goes  out  bel-tw 
2.4  amperes  if  the  negative  point  leaves  the  iron  and  begins  to  run 
over  the  mercury  surface.  By  the  insertion  of  1.3  h  inductance  tbe 
stability  can  be  carried  down,  without  focusing  the  negative  point, 
tfl  1.3  amperes;  with  20  h  inductance  down  to  .8  amperes. 

Herefrom  it  appears  that  the  stability  of  the  arc  does  not  depem? 
upon  the  are  stream  and  the  anode  but  entirely  on  the  cathode. 
The  power  required  to  produce  the  negative  blast,  which  carries  the 
current,  can  be  assumed  as  proportional  to  the  current.  This 
power  is  given  by  the  electric  power  expended  in  the  potential  drop 
at  the  cathode  surface.  The  rest  of  this  electric  power  is  either 
conducted  away  as  heat  or  used  in  producing  a  surplus  of  mercury 
vapors  over  that  required  to  cany  the  current.  The  power  eon- 
ducted  away  by  the  cathode  as  heat  is  quite  considerable  where  ih 
negative  point  rapidly  moves  over  the  cathode  surface  and  so  con- 
tinuously strilces  rresji  mercury,  and  varies  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  negative  point.  With  decreasing  current  its  per- 
centage rapidly  increases,  since  the  available  energy  decreases  pn> 
porlionally  to  the  current,  while  the  heat  conductance  at  the 
cathode  ppot  decreases  much  slower.  Hence  at  a  certain  current 
this  percentage  becomes  so  large  that  not  enough  energy  is  left  t' 
produce  the  negative  blast  and  the  arc  extinguishea.  Since  thr 
amount  of  energy  carried  away  by  heat  conductance  increases  with 
the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  negative  spot,  not  much  below  lb.' 
limit  of  stability  the  arc  may  run  for  several  minutes  before  it  is 
extinguished  by  some  unusually  rapid  motion  of  the  negative  spot. 
This  explains  that  only  tlie  current  issuing  from  the  cathode  is 
essential  for  stability,  but  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  ctim-nt 
goes  to  one  or  several  anodes.  By  fixing  the  negative  point.  th<- 
enorg}-  consumed  in  continuoufily  heating  new  mercury  surfaces  is 
saved  and  the  limit  of  stability  therefore  extended  farther  down- 
ward. The  reactive  coil,  by  storing  energy  as  magnetism  and  re- 
turning i(  wlu'n  the  arc  tends  to  go  out.  supplies  the  energ}'  ^equi^"'d 
at  the  cathode  point  at  a  moment  of  rapid  motion  and  bo  extends 
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the  Btabili^  more  or  less.  This  unetability  at  low  currents  dis- 
cuseed  here  has  no  relatioD  to  the  unstabjUty  pf  any  arc  on  coDstant 
potential  due  to  its  volt-atnpere  characteristic,  which  will  be  difr- 
cueaed  later. 

V. 

If  with  one  tathode  C  two  anodes  A  and  B  are  need  within  r^di 

of  the  Bame  arc  flame,  as  for  instance  with  a  meroury  arc  in  the 


PlO.    3. —  DOUBLK-A 

same  vacuum  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  arc  can  be  shifted  from 
anode  to  anode.  If  after  closing  the  circuit  EA  and  establishing 
the  are  AC  the  circuit  EB  is  closed  and  then  the  circuit  EA  opened, 
the  arc  is  shifted  from  AC  ia  BC.  Dnrinf!  the  time  when  both 
circuits  EA  and  EB  are  closed,  both  arcs  CA  and  CB  £ow  and  the 
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current  divides  between  EA  and  EB  proportional  to  the  resistances 
of  the  two  circuits  EAC  and  EBC,  and  the  potential  drops  at  A 
and  B,  which  latter  depend  upon  the  material,  size  and  temperature 
of  the  amnles  A  and  B. 

If,  however,  with  one  anode  A,  two  catliodcs  C  and  D  are  used, 
as  in  Fig.  4,  and  after  closing  the  circuit  EC  and  establishing  tha 
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arc  CA,  the  circuit  ED  »  closed,  the  cmrent  stiU  flows  over  flie 
cathode  0  and  no  cuirent  flows  in  ED,  and  if  EO  is  opened  the  arc 
goes  out. 

With  two  separate  anodes  (Fig.  5)  and  crHiiideTable  resistance 
in  the  circuits  of  these  anodes,  it  is  possible,  thoagh  difficult,  to 
operate  two  cathodes,  but  both  circuits  have  to  be  started  s^ia- 
rately  by  bringing  tlieir  terminals  into  contact,  and  one  arc  AC 
does  not  start  the  other  arc  BD.  but  if  after  starting  arc  i4C  the 
circuit  ED  is  closed,  an  arc  starts  at  B,  but  goes  aver  the  surface  of 
D  to  the  common  cathode  C,  and  all  the  current  retams  over  C. 
even  if  considerable  resistance  is  inserted  in  eeriea  with  0  and  D 
separately,  and  it  ia  difBcnlt  to  shift  the  arc  from  G  ta  D. 


Tia.  5. —  DotJBLE- 


The  conclusion  from  the  impossibility  of  shifting  tiie  arc  from 
cathode  to  cathode  and  the  ease  of  shifting  it  from  anode  to  anode, 
seems  to  loe  that  the  arc  must  be  continuous  at  the  cathod&  The 
explanation  hereof  seems  simple:  Since  the  arc  blast,  which  car- 
ries the  carrent  between  the  electrodes,  issues  from  the  cathode, 
any  interruption  of  the  arc  blast  at  the  cathode  breaks  the  drcnit, 
while  an  iot^mption  at  any  other  place  of  the  arc  stream  is  closed 
by  the  arc  blast  on  the  cathode  side  of  the  break. 

These  phenomena,  while  characteristic  of  all  typical  arcs,  are 
easiest  studied  on  the  mercury  arc,  due  to  its  .great  length,  rda- 
tivcly  low  surface  intensity,  sharp  definition  of  the  space  which  can 
be  reached  by  the  arc  vapors,  the  inside  of  the  arc  tube,  and  the 
absence  of  red  rays,  which  pc^rmita  close  inspection  ersD  of  very 
intense  arcs  through  a  red  glasa. 
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VI. 

Betreen  two  magnetite  termiDals,  with  a  direct  ciiiTent  of  4 
amperes,  an  impressed  e.iB.1-  of  100  volts  can  maintain  a  steady 
arc  of  five-eighths  inch  length.  If,  however,  an  alternating 
ejn.f.  even  as  high  as  S50  volta  is  impressed  npon  a  cir- 
cuit of  such  resistance  as  to  permit  4  amperes  to  flow,  and  two 
magnetite  terminals  in  contact  with  each  other  are  included  in  the 
drcnit,  when  attempting  to  start  an  alternating  arc  by  withdrawing 
tlie  magnetite  terminala  from  each  other,  the  circuit  opens  even 
with  a  very  minute  gap,  less  than  one  thirty-second  inch.  That  ie, 
250  volts  4  amperes  cannot  maintain  even  a  very  short  alternating 
arc  between  magnetite  terminals,  or,  in  other  words,  magnetite  may 
be  called  "non-arcing"  for  alternating  current,  and  at  least  500 
volts  are  required  to  maintain  an  alternating  arc,  and  then  the  arc 
is  unsteady,  noisy,  and  a  direct-current  ammeter  in  the  circuit 
diowB  a  unidirectional  current,  that  is,  at  least  partial  rectification. 

With  the  mercury  arc  the  difference  is  still  more  marked:  85 
volts  direct  current  will  maintain  an  arc  of  several  inches  length 
when  once  established.  To  maintain  an  arc  of  the  same  length,  an 
alternating  e.m.f.  of  several  thousand  volts  is  required,  so 
high  that  it  strikes  across  the  gap  betwe^  the  electrodes  and 
eetahlishefl  itself,  at  least  after  preheating  the  arc  tube  to  the  tem- 
perature which  it  has  while  the  arc  is  running.  At  lower  alternat- 
ing voltage  the  arc  immediately  extinguiahea.  If  by  a  sufQciently 
high  alternating  voltage  an  arc  is  struck,  the  current  passing  is 
entirely  unidirectional,  that  ie,  only  every  second  half  wave  passes, 
and  a  still  much  higher  voltage  ib  required  to  hold  a  true  alternat- 
ing arc,  in  which  both  half  waves  pass. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  aeeme  to  me  found  in  the 
required  continuity  of  the  arc  blast  at  the  cathode;  with- 
drawing the  terminals  from  each  other,  with  an  alternating  e.m.f. 
in  the  circuit,  the  current  passes  during  one  half  wave.  For 
the  next  half  wave,  however,  the  other  terminal  should  be  cathode 
and  the  arc  bo  goes  out,  since  no  cathode  blast  issues  from  the  other 
terminal.  If  the  voltage  is  eufficientiy  high,  it  strikes  across  the 
gap  between  the  electrodes  and  establishes  an  arc.  The  next  halt 
wave,  however,  has  to  stop  the  vapor  stream  of  the  preceding  half 
wave  and  to  produce  a  reverse  vapor  stream,  and  this  requires  a 
higher  voltage  than  merely  to  establish  the  vapor  stream;  hence,  if 
the  voltage  is  not  very  much  higher  than  the  atriting  voltage,  the 
second  half  wave  does  not  pass.     The  third  half  wave  is  again  in 
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the  direcUon  of  the  first,  thus  strikes  across,  now  easier  by  using 
tlie  remnant  of  the  vapor  stream  of  the  first  half  wave;  the  fourth 
half  wave  again  cannot  pass,  etc.  In  this  manner  rectification  of 
the  arc  with  an  alternating  e.m.f.  appears  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  negative  blast  There  exists  then  with  any  such  arc 
a  range  of  voltage  between  that  required  to  strike  across  the 
tcrrainale  and  establish  the  arc  and  that  required  to  reverae  an 
existing  arc,  where  rectification  takes  plac& 

If  by  an  auxiliary  terminal  B,  Fig,  1,  a  direct  current  arc  is 
maintained  between  one  terminaJ  C,  and  B,  then  an  alternating 
e.m.f.  of  the  same  magnitude  as  that  required  for  the  direct- 
current  arc  establishes  and  maintains  an  arc  between  ter- 
minal A  and  that  terminal  of  the  direct-current  arc  BC  which  is 
cathode.  But  this  arc  is  unidirectional,  its  cathode  being  the 
cathode  of  the  direct-current  arc.  Here  then  the  continuity  of  the 
cathode  blast  is  maintained  by  the  direct-current  arc.  Obviously, 
the  same  result  can  be  produced  by  overlapping  several  arcs  with 
common  cathode  bo  that  before  one  arc  ceases  at  zero  e.m.f. 
another  e.m,f.  starts  another  arc  with  the  same  cathode,  and  so 
a  continuous  cathode  blast  is  produced.  Or  the  two  successive 
half  waves  of  e.ro.f.  can  be  utilized  by  extending  by  means  of  in- 
ductance the  current  of  each  half  wave  beyond  the  zero  e.m.f., 
until  the  arc  of  the  next  half  wave  has  started. 

We  have  then,  with  an  alternating  e.m.f., 

1).  A  ran^e  of  voltage  from  zero  to  the  voltage  required  by  a 
direct-current  arc  of  the  same  length,  where  nothing  takes  place. 

3).  A  range  of  voltage  from  the  direct-current  are  voltage,  say 
25  volts  in  the  mercury  .arc,  to  the  striking  voltage  between  the 
electrodes,  say  6000  volts,  where  a  unidirectional  or  rectifying  arc 
fakes  place,  if  the  cathode  blast  is  maintained  by  what  may  be 
called  sepamte  excitation. 

.3).  A  range  of  voltage,  between  the  striking  voltage  and  the 
voltage  required  to  revcriic  a  cathode  blast  of  opposite  direction,  say 
botifccn  fiOOO  and  itOOO  volts,  whore  a  unidirectional  or  rectifying 
are  occurs  without  a  separate  excilntion. 

4).  A  range  beyond  the  latter  voltage,  say  9000  volts,  wIktc  b 
true  alternating  arc  passes. 

This  phenomenon  leads  to  the  arc  rectifier,  which  now  is  becom- 
ing of  practical  importance. 

'.Most  wrcs  show  more  or  Icsp  complete  nvlificiition  within  a  cer- 
tain range  of  voltage  and  so  do  not  j>peratc  well  on  alternating  cur- 
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ren^  jcxcept  the  carbon  arc,  vhich  shows  a  verj  incomplete  rectifica- 
ticm  only  where  8  great  diasyinmetry  of  electrodes  exists.  The 
range  within  which  rectification  occurs,  however,  varies  greatly. 
It  is  the  range  between  the  direct-current  arc  voltage  and  the  elec- 
trostatic striking  voltage  betwe«i  the  electrodes  at  arc  temperature. 
With  increasing  arc  temperature,  that  is,  change  of  material  of  the 
cathode,  at  constant  are  length  and  current,  the  arc  voltage  in- 
creases. The  voltage  required  to  strike  across  the  gap  through  the 
hot  vapor  stream  decreases  with  increasing  temperature  of  the 
vapor  stream.  Therefore  the  voltage  range  of  rectification  is  enor- 
mous with  the  very  low  temperature  mereury  arc.  With  the  very 
much  higher  temperature  of  the  magnetite  arc  it  is  already  fairly 
narrow,  about  between  100  volts  and  500  volts,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  with  the  stilt  much  higher  temperature  of  the  carbon  are, 
which  is  the  hottest  arc,  the  striking  voltage  falls  below  the  are 
voltage,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  that  the  carbon  are  does  not 
rectify,  but  runs  steadily  on  alternating  current.  Some  very  re- 
fi^tory  subfitanccs,  as  calcium  carbide,  also  show  no  marked  recti- 
fication, and  in  arcs  like  the  magnetite  arej  rectification  can  more  or 
less  completely  be  suppressed  by  greatly  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  arc  stream.^ 

VII. 

At  constant  current,  the  voltage  consumed  by  an  arc  increases 
with  increase  of  arc  length.  At  constant  are  length,  the  voltage  of 
the  are  decreases  with  increase  of  current.  Merely  considered  as 
electric  conductor  the  arc  therefore  represents  an  effective  resistance 
which  very  greatly  decreases  with  increase  of  current  With  in- 
crease of  current,  however,  tho  arc  conaideredas  conductor  changes 
its  shape,  that  is,  increases  in  section. 

As  illustration,  such  volt-ampere  characteristics  are,  with  the 
current  as  abscissae,  and  the  total  voltage  as  ordinatcs,  shown  for 
the  magnetite  arc  in  Fig.  6.  for  arc  lengths  of  %,  ^A,  1  and  1^/^  in. 

The  voltage  e  consumed  by  the  are  can  be  resolved  in  two  com- 
ponents : 


1.  I  once  Buspprted  that  the  abnormal  clinrartrr  of  the  carbon  arc  may 
be  due  to  the  infusiiiilit.v  of  carbon  at  atinosphprip  prewure.  where  the 
meltinj.'  point  is  above  the  boiling'  point.  Arsi^nir  metal,  however,,  which 
also  hoK  a  lower  lioilin{c  point  than  nitlling  puiut,  doea  not  g«eii 
an  alternating  are. 

Vol.  II  — « 
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where  0i  is  the  roltage  consnmecl  hj  the  resiatance  of  the  arc 
Btream,  e,  the  potential  drop  at  the  terminals,  which  changes  less 
with  change  of  current  or  ia  constant  and  independent  of  the 
current,  aa  in  the  mercury  arc  and  prohablj  the  magnetite  arc  and 
many  other  arcs. 

Approximately,  the  section  of  the  arc  stream  can  be  asanmed 
as  proportional  to  the  current: 

»  =  c,s  =  e,d* 
where  <  =  eection,  d  =  diameter  of  arc  abream. 

Hie  power  consumed  by  the  arc  atream  is : 

if,  =  e,»  (1) 

The  temperature  of  the  arc  atream  probably  is  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  point  of  the  cathode  material,  hence  independ^t  of 
the  current,  and  the  power  radiated  by  the  arc  proportional  to 
its  surface,  bence: 

wh^e  I,=s6fFective  length  of  arc  stream. 

Since  the  power  conanmed  by  the  arc  stream  must  equal  the 
powtf  radiated  by  it,  we  have 


and,  eliminating  d  from  equations  (1)  and  (3) : 

Due  to  the  heat  conduction  of  the  arc  atream  to  the  electrode, 
the  effective  length  ^  ia  probably  slightly  greater  than  the  actual 
length  /  of  the  an^  hence: 

l,  =  l+a 

Therefore: 

f  i 
and 

0  (i  + ») 

t^ft+  — ■   ,_  - 
y  i 

Hiil  equaticn  of  the  volt-ampere  characteristic  of  tb»  are  eon- 
tains  the  three  conatants  e^  c  and  a.  It  ia  &  rational  formula, 
but  can  be  approximate  only,  since  the  assumptions  m  which  it 
is  ba^ed  are  wily  approximate. 
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From  the  obscrred  volt-ampere  characteristics  of  Fig.  6  for  cur- 
rentg  S,  3,  4,  6,  8  amperes,  the  correepoading  voltages  have  been 
taken  and  for  eacharc  length  the  average  value  of  c  (l  +  a)  detCT- 
mined  as  190,  128,  69,  21  for  the  arc  lengths  of  lYz,  1,  %  and 
%  ins.     Therefrom  then  follow  the  averages: 
c=125 
a  =.05" 
and  the  calcnlated  valuea  of  c  (i  +  a) :  190,  189,  68,  21.6,  which 
is  a  very  good  agreement. 

ThJa  then  gives  the  equation: 

/  r 

Prom  these  equations  the  values  of  «  have  been  calculated  for 
the  currents  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8  amperes,  and  marked  in  Fig.  6  by 
circles.  As  seen,  considering  the  approximate  character  of  this 
rational  formula,  the  agreement  is  remarkably  close  except  for 
very  low  currents.  For  very  low  currents,  however,  tiie  arc  stream 
is  very  thin,  Uie  energy  radiated  therefcos  is  disprc^rtionately 
large  and  the  observed  voltage  must  therefore  be  expected  to  be 
higher  than  calculated. 

Since  this  equation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  section 
of  the  arc  stream  is  pn^ortional  to  the  current,  it  can  not  apply 
to  the  mercury  are  in  vacuo,  in  which  the  section  of  the  arc  stream 
is  c<»istant,  is  the  inner  diameter  of  the  arc  tube,  but  the  vapor 
pressure  varies  with  the  current 

The  volt-ampere  characteristics  of  the  mercury  are  (16  in.  length, 
"^4^  in.  diameter)  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  diSers,  indeed,  very 
greatly  from  that  of  an  are  at  atmospheric  pressure;  the  voltage 
is  approximately  constant  over  a  considerable  range,  but  rises  for 
low  currents  and  also  for  high  currents. 

Assuming  the  conductirity  g  of  the  vapor  stream  as  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  mercury  vapors,  that  is,  the  vapor  density  ^ 

and  the  amount  of  mereury  vapors  as  proportional  to  the  current, 
which  can  be  approximately  correct  only  within  a  limit. 

We  have :  — 

g  =  ei 
and  therefore  be  voltage  consumttl  by  the  arc  stream 

tJiat  is  constant 
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Epeciallf  for  low  currentB  the  amount  of  mercury  T&pon,  or 
the  .vapor  densitrv,  must  be  less,  due  to  the  heat  conduction  from 
the  cathode  point,  as  discussed  before.  Assuming  this  as  approxi- 
mately constant,  a  negative  corrective  term :  — a  is  introduced  into 
the  conductivity. 

Especially  at  high  currents  the  conductivity  is  decreasi^  due  to 
the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  are.  Assuming  this  as  pro- 
portional to  the  power  consumed  in  the  arc,  e  t,  or  approximately 
t',  introduces  another  negative  corrective  term,  —  b  v',  and  the  con- 
ductivity becomes 

gi=^ci  —  a  —  6t* 
Hence  the  voltage  consumed  by  the  arc  stream 


And  if  e,  ^  potential  drop  at  terminaU 

C  — -:- —  bi 

which  would  be  an  approximate  rational  formula  for  the  volt- 
ampere  character isticE  of  the  mercury  arc  in  vacuo. 

.  Ab  seen,  this  equation  gives  a  curve  of  similar  shape  to  that 
observed :  approximately  horizontal,  but  rising  at  both  ends. 

Taking  from  the  observed  volt-ampere  characteristics  in  Fig.  2 
the  values  of  e  for  t  =  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10  amperes,  and  calculating 
tlierefrom  the  constants,  we  have  the  values 
c=.0813 
a  =  .056 
6  =  .0042 
Hence 

«=13+  — 

8.18  _^_.4a  i 

From  this  equation,  values  of  e  are  rakulated  and  marked  by 
croeees  on  Fig.  2.  As  soon,  the  agreement  between  the  calculated 
values  and  the  observed  curve  ia  fairly  good,  considering  the  above 
formula  is  only  a  first  approximation.  Only  for  low  currents  a 
greater  difference  occurs,  but  must  be  exptx>ted  since  by  the  inser- 
tion of  inductance  into  the  circuit  the  cathode  conditions  are  con- 
siilorably  modified,  and  nli'o  at  such  low  currents  the  path  of  the 
current  may  not  completely  fill  the  tube. 
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YIIL 

Proin  its  drooping  volt-ampere  charaotcristic  results  the  unsta- 
bility  of  the  electric  arc  on  constant  potential,  filnee  a  decroaee  of 
current,  or  tendency  thereto,  by  increasing  the  voltage  required  by 
the  arc,  would  on  a  constant  potential  supply  cause  a  still  further 
decrease  of  current  and  extinction ;  while  an  increase  of  current,  by 
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decreasing  the  voltape  required  by  the  are,  caupcs  a  still  further 
increase  of  current  and  ultimate  short  circuit.  Only  such  a  circuit 
can  be  stable  on  a  constant-potential  supply  in  which  an  increase  of 
current  causes  an  increiiso  of  consumed  voltage  and  inversely,  and 
anv  tendency  to  a  change  of  current  so  checks  itself.  'ITtis,  for 
instance,  ii  the  case  with  an  olimic  resistance  and  the  insertion  of 
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a  tosistance  in  eeriee  to  the  arc  tlicrefore  lednoes  its  unstabili^  mJ 
ultimately  gives  eteadinese. 

Let  in  Fig.  1  as  carve  /  be  reproduced  the  volt-ampere  diane- 
terifities  of  a  magnetite  arc  of  1  in,  length.  The  voltage  coc- 
gumed  by  10  ohms  resistance  ie  a  straight  line  //.  Inserting  thai 
10  ohme  resistance  in  series  to  the  arc,  the  total  voltage  c 
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by  tiie  arc  and  resistance  is  given  in  curve  111.  Beyond  3.5  am- 
peres this  curve  is  rising  and  the  arc  therefore  stable.  Belov  2..' 
amperes  it  is  still  drooping  and  the  arc  unstable,  and  an  attempt 
of  operating  the  arc,  say  at  2  amperes  143  volts,  results  either  in 
the  arc  going  out  or  the  current  rising  to  6  amperes,  where  the 
arc  becomes  stable  on  the  risiDg  branch  of  the  curve. 

The  point  3.E  amperes  132  volts  therefore  divides  the  curve  /// 
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into  a  stable  and  an  onstaUe  branch,  and  gives  the  minimmn  volt- 
-ag»  of  supply  at  which  a  3.5-anipeTe  ant  of  1  in.  length  between 
inagnetit«  tenninals  can  be  operated. 

To  every  valtie  of  cnrrent  thus  tKHrespCHidB  a  value  of  voltage 
which  is  the  minimum  supply  voltage  required  for  stability  of  the 
arc,  and  these  p<Hnts  give  a  "  stability  curve  "IV. 


Drawing  a  tangent  to  Uie  volt-ampere  characteristics  at  9.8  am- 
peree,  in  A,  and  connecting  the  intereection  B  of  this  tangent  and 
the  ordinate  axis,  with  the  point  0  of  the  stability  curve,  the  tri- 
angle ABC  =  DEF;  hence  ABC  «=-90  deg.,  and  BC  is  horizontal. 
The  ordinates  of  the  stability  curve  therefore  are  the  intersections 
of  the  ordinate  azia  with  the  tangents  of  the  volt-ampere  cbarac- 
teristie. 

Since  the  stability  curve  IV  represents  the  voltage  at  which  tlta 
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arc  parses  from  unstable  to  stable  coD<Iitton,  in  practical  operation  . 
a  margin  beyond  the  voltage  value  of  the  stability  curve  has  to  be 
allowed. 

In  Fig.  8  are  plotted  in  heavy  black  lines  curves  for  magnetite 
ares  of  \''^,  14,  %,  1,  114,  I14  in.,  so  that  the  stability  curves  are 
10  per  cent  below  these  curves;  that  is,  these  curves  in  Fig.  8  are 
11.1  per  cent  above  the  stability  curves.  These  curves  are  of 
practical  importance  in  considering  the  operation  of  the  arc  on 
constant -potential  circuits.  In  Btecpcr  lines  are  shown  the  equi- 
lateral hyperbolas  of  constant  power,  from  100  to  1000  watts. 

To  illuslrate  the  use  of  these  curves: 

A  400-watt  magnetite  arc  (the  power  here  including  that  con- 
sumed by  the  steadying  resistance)  of  one  inch  length  requires 
a  supply  voltage  of  240;  a  %-in.  arc  requires  123  volts;  a  i/^-in. 
arc  requires  80  volts. 

The  longest  400-watt  are  which  can  be  operated  from  a  125-volt 
circuit  is  .76  in.,  and  consumes  3.2  amperes.  The  longest  300- 
watt  arc  is  a  .63-in.,  2.4-ampere  arc. 

On  a  125-volt  supply  circuit  the  arc  lengths  corresponding  to 
different  currents  are  as  follows: 

Arc  length,  iijches y.>  %  1       VA       IV^ 

Current,  amperes 1.9       3.15       4.8       6.9       9.1 

Voltage     consumed     by     arc 

proper,   volt* 83  84        87         90         94 

Hence,     per     cent     steadying 

resistance   34.4       33.8     30.4     38.0     24.8 

Similar  cliaracteristics  exist  for  the  carbon  arc,  etc. 

IX. 

The  most  important  application  of  the  electric  arc  is  for  illu- 
minafinn. 
■    From  the  eliTtric  are  light  can  \n'.  produced: 

1).  Directly,  by  the  heal  produced  at  the  anode,  bringing  the 
anode  to  iiicandeM-ence, 

'i).  Indin'ctly.  by  the  heat  at  the  anode  evaporating  constitu- 
ents of  the  anode,  which,  entering  the  arc  stream,  gives  a  luminous 
sjiectruiii. 

3).  Directly,  by  the  arc  flame,  by  using  as  carrier  of  the  current 
in  the  are  flame  a  cutliode  material  which  gives  a  luminous 
spectrum. 
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1).  When  using  the  incandeaccnce  of  the  anode  for  illumina- 
tion, carbon  is  atill  exclusively  used,  since  it  ia  moBt  refractory, 
the  carbon  arc  the  hottest  arc,  and  so  the  luminous  efficiency  of 
the  anode  tip  of  the  carbon  arc  the  highest  efficiency  available  by 
incandeeeonce. 

Since  the  carbon-are  flame  is  practically  non-luminous,  but  con- 
sumes voltage,  the  shortest  arc  length  by  which  the  shadow  of  the 
cathode  does  not  yet  seriously  obstruct  the  light  is  the  most 
efficient. 

The  smaller  the  anode  diameter  the  less  is  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  and  the  greater  the  efficiency,  but,  also,  the  greater 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  carbon.  Efficiency  is,  therefore,  to 
be  balanced  against  life  in  determining  the  carbon  diameter. 

[n  this  class  of  illuminates  would  probably  be  counted  also 
thoee  arcs  in  which,  as  anode,  a  material  is  used  giving  a  strong 
heat  luminescence,  aa  mixtures  of  rare  earths,  in  which  caae  then, 
at  a  temperature  probably  lower  than  that  of  the  carbon  arc,  higher 
efficiencies  may  possibly  be  secured. 

2).  To  produce  light  from  the  arc  flame  by  introducing  by 
evaporation  substances  which  give  a  luminous  spectrum,  carbon, 
as  carrier  of  the  arc,  is  exclusively  used  since  it  gives  the  hottest 
arc,  and  the  material  fed  from  the  anode  as  the  hottest  terminal, 
while  as  cathode  frequently  a  plain  carbon  is  used.  The  rate  of 
consumption  of  electrodes  must  he  fairly  rapid  to  feed  the  coloring 
matter  info  the  arc  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  a  good  efficiency. 
The  number  of  substanc-es  which  give  a  high  efficiency  and  satis- 
factory color  is  rather  limited.  Calcium  compounds  are  commonly 
used  since  the  calcium  spectrum  ie  of  very  high  efficiency.  Ite 
color,  however,  is  orange  yellow  and  such  an  are,  therefore,  gives 
strong  monochromatic  effects,  which  are  not  always  desirable. 

3).  When  using  substances  as  carriers  of  the  current  in  the  arc 
stream  which  give  a  luminous  spectrum,  carbon  is  excluded  by 
the  low  luminosity  of  its  arc  flame.  The  material  is  used,  as 
c-athode  nnd  the  anode  may  be  non-consuming.  The  temperature 
of  the  arc  ceases  to  be  essential,  since  the  light  is  produced  more 
or  less  directly  by  electro-luminescence  and  the  arc  temperature 
may  be  far  below  incandescence,  a&  in  the  mercury  arc.  By  using 
substances  which  are  stable  in  the  air  at  high  temperature,  as 
metallic  oxides,  the  rate  of  consumption  of  electrodes  can  be  made 
very  small  without  losing  in  efficiency.  The  metals  of  the  Iron 
group  seem  to  give  the  highest  luminous  efficiency,  combined  with 
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white  color  of  the  light,  and  their  oxides,  which  are  not  Attacked 
b;  the  air  even  at  high  temperatures,  are,  therefore,  commonly 
naed. 

In  this  claae  also  belong  moet  Tacnnm  arcs,  such  aa  tlie  mercury 
arc. 


OBAIuUif  LdB;  Qentlemeii,  we  hare  all  listened  with  veiy  gttaX  In- 
tereat  to  Dr.  Steinmetz's  paper,  which  ahowa  the  result  of  keen  analysis 
uid  careful  InTeitigation  of  the  phenomeiia  of  the  electric  arc.  We  ha«« 
Mveral  other  paper*  on  umilar  mbjecti,  relating  to  the  are,  and  witii  jvux 
approrai  we  will  read  aereral  of  them  and  then  have  a  joint  diaeouion 
of  aereral  of  them  eo  as  to  eeoaomize  time.  I  will  say  that  Hreral  of 
the  papers  arrived  at  the  very  laat  moment,  and  therefore  are  not  in  print, 
but  we  hare  the  illustrationa  which  go  with  them. 

I  will  eall  upon  Dr.  Louis  Bell  to  read  the  p^er  of  Prof.  Andre  Blondd 
en  "  Impr^nated  Arc  Light  Ckrboaa.* 

Dr.  Beu  n*d  the  paper. 
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PROPERTIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIONS 

OF  THE  ELECTRIC  ARC,  PRODUCED  BY 
MEANS  OF  ELECTRODES  OF  CARBON  MIXED 
WITH  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES. 

BY  PEOF.  ANDRd  BLONSEL,  Seote  da*  Ponta  ei  Ohaufsieg,  Farit. 


Thb  Dipfsrbnt  Kinds  o?   Elbotbodeb  and  Eleotbio  Aros 
Employed  To-day  in  Elkothio  Liohuno. 

TTntil  very  recently  the  only  method  of  arc  lighting  waa  from 
the  arc  between  carbons.  It  is  tme  tbat  experiments  had  been  made 
with  other  electrodes,  as  ve  shall  see  later ;  hut  these  experimenti, 
often  badly  made  and  too  qoickly  generalized,  had  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  carbon,  having  the  highest  point  of  rolatilization,  gives  an 
arc  of  the  highest  temperature,  and  consequently,  of  the  highest 
efficiency.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years,  particularly  sines 
flie  discoreries  of  Auer  and  Nemst,  that  we  have  tmderstood  that 
the  efficiency  ia  not  alone  a  question  of  tranperature,  and  that  cei^ 
tain  Bubetances  enjoying  an  emissive  power  more  or  lees  selectiTC 
—  that  is  to  say,  a  spectrum  of  emission  different  from  that  of 
black  bodies  and  favoring  the  yellow  and  green  radiations  —  might 
produce  light  more  economically  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
incandescent  carbon  at  its  point  of  volatilization.  It  was  natural 
from  that  time  to  undertake  researches  upon  the  employment  of 
substances  other  than  carbon  for  the  production  of  the  are.  The 
arc  between  electrodes  formed  of  mineral  substances  thrust  itself 
almost  involuntarily  upon  the  attention  of  many  observers  (Nemat, 
Rasch),  when  in  the  course  of  studies  upon  the  glower  of  the 
JlemBt  lamp,  these  glowers  happened  to  break.  But  the  lack  of 
conductivity  of  such  elecb'odes  wh^  cold  being  an  obstacle  to  their 
employment,  Rasch  and  others  sought  vainly  to  overcome  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  conducting  core  or  envelope.  They  were  then  led 
Ic^cally  to  make  artificial  conductors  by  the  .use  of  conducting 
substances,  such  as  carbon  in  mixture  fvith  the  mineral  eubstanoes. 
This  is  what  was  done  in  1878  by  M.  Bremer.  By  a  happy  circum- 
stance the  latter,  who  was  not  an  ekctrician,  and  unlike  many  con- 
temporaneous specialists,  ignored  the  studies  made  and  the  results 
(7811 
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obtained  previouely  upon  carbons  of  that  nature,  was  not  clis- 
coDraged  or  halted  by  the  inexact  Bcientifie  prejudice  as  to  the 
necessity  of  high  temperatures.  Moreover,  his  researches,  often  ill- 
directed,  were  followed  with  remarkable  perseverance  and  crowned 
with  a  legitimate  success,  notably,  at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in 
1900.  They  reopened  a  subject  which  had  appeared  to  be  closed, 
brought  into  light  forgotten  work,  and  excited  anew  on  the  part 
of  numerous  seekers,  including  the  author  of  this  communication, 
a  desire  to  increase  the  means  of  the  production  of  electric  light, 
and  to  combat  the  alarming  progress  of  gas  lighting. 

In  a  like  manner,  but  in  another  order  of  ideas,  the  very  inter- 
esting discovery  of  a  young  inventor,  Mr.  Cooper-Hewitt,  who  simi- 
larly was  not  stopped  by  the  discouraging  experienecs  of  older  in- 
ventors, called  attention  to  the  arc  in  mercury  which  had  fallen  into 
forgetfulness  since  the  work  of  Arons;  and  the  studies  which  ha^e 
been  made  on  this  subject  from  many  sides  have  thrown  a  new  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  arc  and  opened  also  new  ways 
for  inventors  in  the  search  of  economical  electric  arcs,  not  only 
through  the  employment  of  mercury  or  the  alkaline  metals,  but 
also  of  the  conducting  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  iron. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  different  kinds  of  elec- 
tric ares  which  interest  the  electric- lighting  engineer,  may  be 
classed  as  follows,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nature  of  tlieit 
electrodes. 

1).  Arcs  between  pure  carbons. 

2).  Arcs  between  metals. 

3).  Ares  between  oxides  or  compound?  of  pure  metals. 

4).  Arcs  between  mixed  electrodes,  composed  of  carbons  mixed 
with  mineral  subetanees. 

The  first  category  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  arc  prop- 
erly 80  called  does  not  give  much  light,  while  the  electrodes,  espe- 
cially the  anode,  become  very  brilliant. 

In  the  second  category  mercury  (or  its  alloys)  is  the  only  metal 
at  present  utilized,  since  its  vapor  becomes  luminous  in  the  arc 
although  the  hmiperature  is  very  slightly  raised,  thanks,  without 
doubt,  to  a  particular  phenomenon  of  luminescence.  The  other 
metals,  such  as  iron,  give  an  arc  much  less  brilliant  and  are  utilized 
only  for  the  production  of  violet  or  ultra-violet  rays  in  medical  or 
photographic  applications. 

The  arc  of  merciirv  itself,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  red  ra^n  in 
the  spectrum,  finds  in  these  two  applicntion?  its  principal  use  to-day. 
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Moreover,  by  placing  it  in  a  tube  of  silica  (conBtructed  by  Heraus) 
in  place  of  glafis,  which  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  rays,  it  has  recently 
been  found  to  constitute  a  source  of  very  powerful  chemical  radia- 
tions comparable  \o  the  arc  from  iron. 

The  arc  between  metals  has  luminous  properties  very  different 
from  those  of  the  arc  between  carbons.  The  electrodes  are  brilliant 
only  over  a  very  small  surface  and  with  a  brightness  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  crater  of  an  anode  of  carbon.  The  arc  is  longer  and 
becomes  the  principal  source  of  radiations.  This  is  why  we  are 
interested  in  lengthening  it  and  making  it  play  in  a  vacuum,  as  is 
possible  with  the  mercury  arc. 

The  third  category,  which  includes  the  arcs  between  metallic 
oxides,  was  studied  first  by  Rasch,  using  the  oxides  of  feeble  con- 
ductivity, giving  short  arcs;  then  by  Steinmetz,  with  conducting 
oxides,  permitting  him  to  attain  long  arcs.  In  both  cases  the  elec- 
trodes play  only  a  small  role  in  the  production  of  the  light,  which 
comes  more  from  the  arc,  properly  so  called,  formed  of  the  very 
brilliant  vapors  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  But  Basch,  in  his 
"Electrolytic  Arc"  (German  patent  113,594),  suggested  the  arc 
lietween  carbons  and  employed  two  like  electrodes  formed  of  oxides 
called  "conductore  of  two  species"  (after  Nernst),  while  Stein- 
metz suggested  the  arc  of  meroury,  employing  an  electrolytic  sub- 
stance only  as  the  cathode,  and  a  pure  metal  for  tlie  anode.  We 
will  see  that  those  two  methods  involve  great  differences.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  cathode  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  anode, 
Basch  was  able  only  to  employ  refractory  oxides,  which  gave 
short  arcs,  while  Steinmetz  utilized  an  easily  fusible  oxide  (mag- 
netite) and  obtained  very  long  arcs. 

Finally,  the  fourth  category  comprises  lamps  using  four  differ- 
ent types  of  electrodes:  Solid  carbons,  formed  of  a  paste  of  carbon 
containing  mineral  substances  in  more  or  less  high  proportions 
(carbons  of  Bremer) ;  carbons  with  cores  in  a  cylinder  of  pure 
carbon,  containing  one  or  several  longitudinal  canals  of  small  sec- 
tions, filled  with  mineral  substances  only,  or  preferably  mixtures 
of  earl)on  ("  flaming  cart>ons "  so-called,  of  Siemens  Bros,  and  other 
manufacturers) ;  carbons  mineralized  in  the  paste  and  supplied 
with  mineralized  cores  similar  to  those  of  otiier  electrodes  (carbons 
of  Bremer) ;  finally,  oarlons  with  an  enveio|)e  formed  of«ba  solid 
mineralized  cylinder  as  core  and  a  thin  envelope  made  of  non- 
scarifiable  carbon,  which  preserves  the  interior  cylinder  (carbone 
of  the  author). 
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In  the  present  coBamunication,  I  will  occupy  mj-self  more  m- 
pecially  with  the  arcs  of  the  fourth  categorj,  involving  different 
kinds  of  "  mixed  carbonB,"  also  called  "  fmpregnated  "  carbons  (for 
the  suhstances  are  added  in  the  dry  state  in  tlie'paste).  I  refer 
to  other  categoriee  only  for  theoretical  or  experimental  comparisons. 

Origin  of  "  mixed  carbons  "  of  miaeral  eubstancet. 

Numerous  inventors  have  for  a  long  time  studied  the  reaults  ob- 
tained by  adding  either  in  the  carbon  paste  or  as  a  coating,  aud 
either  in  the  central  core  or  by  absorption,  various  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  older  researches  go  back  to  Cassflmann  {Annala  of 
Poggendorff,  1844,  VoL  63),  who  introduced  into  the  carbons 
borates  and  sulphates  and  boric  acid.  Since  that  time  mineral 
matters  have  been  employed  in  four  different  ways:  To  reduce 
the  lateral  combustion ;  to  augment  the  conductibility  of  the  are  and 
render  the  combustion  more  regular;  to  make  the  slag  riin  freer, 
and,  finally,  to  increase  the  light. 

1).  2*0  reduce  the  combustion.  Wortley,  for  example  (French 
patent  No.  139,636,  1879),  adds  silicates  to  the  paste.  Lacombe 
(French  patent  No.  509,170,  1890),  adds  to  the  same  sulphates, 
chlorates,  and  phosphates,  etc.,  incorporated  after  or' before  mould- 
ing. It  is  a  known  practice  among  all  manufacturers  of  carbons 
to  add  for  the  same  purpose  boric  and  phosphoric  acids.  Mignon 
and  Souart  (143,206,  1881)  claim  a  vitrified  exterior  coating 
Julien  (French  patent  265,661, 1896)  has  also  claimed  this  process 
as  well  as  one  employing  Silicates,  tung^tates,  and  similar  slow  burn- 
ers. (The  salts  of  lime,  magnei^ia,  soda,  and  potash,  should  act  as 
retarders.) 

2).  To  augment  the  conduciibility  in  the  arc.  Carr6,  in  1886 
(French  patent  No.  174,268),  claimed,  in  order  to  render  the  light 
more  fixed,  the  addition  to  carbons  by  impregnation  or  by  mixture 
before  moulding,  of  borates  of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  etc. 
In  two  other  patents  (179,058  and  218,097)  he  claimed  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  substances  and  several  others,  notably  of  all  the 
insoluble  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  strontium,  and  aluminum,  in 
an  axial  core.  Siemens  &  Halske  patented  in  1879  in  various 
countries  an  analogous  idea,  and  in  Germany  a  process  of  soaking 
similar  to  that  of  Casselmann  (Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift,  1895, 
page  653).  Mr.  Faiasner  has  insisted  upon  the  particularly  faTor- 
able  action  of  boric  add  added  thus  to  the  carbons.    The  employ- 
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ment  of  boric  add  and  of  its  alkaline  source  has  been  vei;  general 
for  the  last  few  years  to  make  the  arc  more  stable. 

3).  To  make  the  slag  run  freer.  Carr4  Bu^estcd  the  addition  of 
potash  and  soda,  not  only  for  lengthening  the  arc  and  making  it 
regular,  but  also  as  a  fiux  to  make  the  silica  and  other  imporitiea 
contained  in  the  retort  carbons,  flow  as  globules  from  the  ends  of 
the  carbon  (Du  Moncel,  "Expose  des  App,  de  I'^lectriciti," 
Vol.  5,  page  470.)  More  recently  M.  Bremer  has  shown  more 
definitely  the  benefit  of  adding  a  flux,  especially  when  the  carbon 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  lime  or  magoesia,  the 
difficultly  fuaible  slags  of  which  are  thus  softened  and  more  eauly 
gotten  rid  of  {French  patents,  291,037  and  291,106,  1899). 

4).  To  increase  Oie  light.  This  application,  which  i^  the  most 
interesting  to  us  for  the  moment,  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  stated  particularly  in  the  treatise  of  I>n  Moncel,  already  cited 
(VoL  5,  page  470,  1878),  that  in  1876  Gaudnin  discovered  and 
patented  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  salts  of  lime  in  a  sufficiently 
high  proportion,  notably  the  phosphates  of  lime  to  the  amount  of 
10  per  cent  (which  corresponds  to  more  than  6  per  cent  of  lime) 
doubles  the  light  for  an  eqnal  section  of  carbon,  and  that  the  lumin- 
ous power  of  carbons  of  small  diameter  (Ibid.,  page  472)  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  carbons  of  large  diameter.  He  obtained,  also, 
uniilogouB  results  with  oxides,  chlorides,  silicaies,  and  aluminaten 
of  lime.  The  same  salts  of  magnesium  gave,  as  well  as  pure  mag- 
nesia, analogous  results,  but  not  so  advantageous. 

Archereau  and  Carr6  (Ibid.)  made  similar  statements  in  1877 
concerning  the  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  strontium  incor- 
porated in  the  paste  of  carboos,  whilst  JablochkofF  (German  pat- 
ent 663)  employed  clay  and  kaolin  not  only  to  insulate  his  caudles, 
but  also  to  fill  the  central  cores.  Kapiefl  in  1878,  in  his  lamp  with 
convci^ng  carbons,  understood  also  the  use  of  carbons  containing 
mineral  substances. 

MM.  Michel  and  Barraud  (French  patent  191,720  of  1888)  also 
claimed  the  addition  to  the  paste  of  carbons  of  magnesia,  lime,  or 
kaolin  in  some  proportion.  In  the  French  patents  already  cited 
{291,037  and  293,806  of  1899),  Bremer  claims  all  carbons  con- 
taining more  than  5  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fJux  for  the  purpose  stated  above.  In  another  patent,  291,106, 
he  claims  the  fluorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  lime,  the  only  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia  of  which  Ihi  Moncel  had  not  made  mention  in 
the  treatise  cited  above,  and  which  give  to  the  light,  according 
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to  Bremer,  a  yellow  tint  more  agreeable  thao  the  other  salts  of 
lime,  which  give  the  light  a  more  ruddy  tint. 

In  the  United  States  attention  was  called  equally  early  to  the 
employment  of  mineral  aubetances  in  the  carbon.  In  1878 
(U.  S.  patent  310,380)  Weston  suggested  the  employment  of 
single  and  double  metallic  fluorides  in  the  place  of  osidce,  either 
surrounding  the  carbons  or  mixed  with  the  paste  in  a  proportion 
not  indicated,  but  which,  according  to  the  description,  must  be 
quite  large.  In  1890  Head  and  Sanderson  took  up  this  study 
and  occupied  themselves  with  the  introduction  of  mineral  sub- 
stances both  in  the  total  mass  and  in  a  central  core;  but  these 
carbons  were  prepared  not  by  filling,  as  in  the  Siemens'  carbons,  but 
by  sheathing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  truly  what  end  was  sought. 
Their  patents  (U.  S.  patents  421,469  and  422,302)  include  an 
incoherent  list  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  contains 
nearly  all  the  refractory  or  coloring  bodies  of  chemistry,  between 
which  no  distinction  is  made,  and  many,  to  my  understanding, 
are  more  deleterious  than  useful.  Only  the  proportions  of  the  min- 
eral substances  are  stated  clearly;  the  paste  of  the  carbons  might 
contaia  from  1  to  10  per  cent  of  refractory  substances,  and  from 
1  to  30  per  cent  of  coloring  substances;  or  the  central  core  might 
contain  from  1  to  20  per  cent  of  refractory,  and  1  to  20  per  cent  of 
"coloring"  substances  (refractory  substances). 

Another  patent  was  taken  out  in  1900  by  J.  Sander  (English 
patent  9260)  which  claims  the  employment  —  very  difficult  to 
understand  —  of  a  reducing  agent  added  to  the  salts  for  increasing 
the  light,  I  have  found  nothing  in  the  results  of  the  tests  of  these 
various  carbons  to  show  that  they  reduce  the  slag  and  smoke  to  a 
less  troublesome  extent  than  in  the  tests  of  Qauduin. 

Researches  of  M.  Bremer. 

It  is  to  M.  Bremer  that  the  honor  belongs  of  having  first  manu- 
factured mineralized  carbons,  hut  the  first  Inrnp  for  utilizing  them 
was  an  usual  arrangement,  of  which  I  shall  make  a  comparative 
criticism  later.  The  researches  of  H.  Bremer  were  conipioted  in 
1898,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  English  patent  (\o.  16,552)  which 
refers  only  to  the  addition  to  the  carbons  of  infusible  compounds  of 
lime  or  mag'icsia.  As  he  does  not  s[)eak  of  slag,  it  is  neccspary 
to  conclude  that  these  very  refractory  sul)stanoes  wore  added 
only  in  smnll  iiunntities;  he  counsels  this  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  nioru  steady  light,  employing  as  the  positive  electrode  a  pure  car- 
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bon  and  ae  the  negatiTC  electrode  a  mineralized  solid  carbon  placed 
above.  There  waa  nothing  new  in  these  carbona  in  yiew  of  the 
work  of  Gauduin,  of  which  work  the  inrentor  was  ignorant.  In 
1899, 11.  Bremer  took  ont  a  series  of  German  patents  (Soe.  118,464, 
118,867,  127,333,  114,314,  114;842,  113,993,  133,703)  which  refer 
especially  to  mineralized  carbons,  and  which  are  the  prototypes  of 
the  principal  foreign  patents.  He  claims  in  particnlar  the  follow* 
ing  characteristic  points,  the  bearing  of  which  the  patents  of  W««« 
ton.  Sanderson,  etc.,  mnst,  without  doubt,  limit. 

The  addition  of  mineral  substances  to  the  base,  such  as  com- 
pounds of  calcium,  strontium,  and  magneaittm,  in  the  proportions 
of  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  for  securing  a  long  and  brilliant  arc.  The 
addition  of  the  salts  of  fluorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  at  least  5  per  cent,  to  color  the  light  yellow,  and  of  the 
salts  of  boron  (without  doubt  boric  acid),  potassium,  and  sodium 
to  secure  a  more  r^ular  light.  The  addition  of  a  flux  such  as 
glass,  borax,  or  the  alkaline  silicates,  etc.,  either  surrounding  the 
carbons  oi  in  the  mass  itself,  to  soften  the  refractory  calcareoos 
slag,  and  to  facilitate  its  falling  away  in  drops. 

This  employment  of  fluxes  clearly  shows,  as  does  its  mention  in 
other  patents  prior  to  those  of  M.  Bremer,  that  the  gi«at  difficulty 
of  removing  the  slag  which  forms  in  the  arc  between  the  vertical 
carbons  was  understood,  because  (as  is  shown  in  the  same  pat- 
ents), he  employed  a  mineralized  upper  carbon  (without  protective 
envelope)  placed  above  the  negative  in  order  to  utilize  the  light 
of  its  crater  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  mineralized  materials  are  volatilized  or  melted  only  if  very 
fusible  (such  as  the  phosphates),  or  when  fluxes  are  added  (such 
as  the  borates  or  boric  acid) ;  but  then  the  drops  of  melted  slag 
fall  npou  the  negative  pencil  and  obstruct  it.  To  remove  this  in- 
convenience M.  Bremer  has  increased  the  density  of  the  slag  in 
order  to  make  the  drops  run;  the  final  result  being  still  unsatis- 
factory, he  has  been  led  to  change  the  position  of  the  negative 
carbon,  putting  it  no  longer  below  but  at  the  side  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  positive  carboB,  He  thus  produced  a  special  type  of  electric 
arc  (Fig.  1),  to  which  he  has  been  able  ^  give  the  necessary 
stability  only  by  placing  it  in  an  intense  magnetic  fleld,  skillfully 
compounded,  which  projects  the  arc  below  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  rise  above,  following  its  natural 
tendency. 

In  this  manner  the  slag  flows  away  easily,  the  arc  is  almost  stable. 
Vol.  U  — 47 
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uid  tbe  eSdency  is  better  than  with  carbona  one  abore  the  otLfr 
as  in  the  ordinaiy  arrangement 

Finally,  to  retain  the  vapors  which  are  disengaged,  the  sam«  > 
ventor  has  surroonded  the  points  of  his  carbons  with  a  tmscstf: 
metallic  cone,  serving,  as  he  thinks,  to  increase  the  effidencj  iy 
concentrating  the  heat  of  the  arc,  and  also  to  retain  the  gafe;  cf 
combustion  arottod  the  carbons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  alm- 
matically  the  cCHnbustion  of  the  two  parallel  carbons.  To  regaki^ 
the  feed  of  these,  M.  Biemer  had  recourse  at  first  to  four  carbom. 
arranged  two  and  two,  as  in  the  lamp  of  Girard  of  1879  (who  a'*- 
employed  the  magnetic  field  blowing  downward)  ;  and  afterwuj 
to  a  system  of  regulating  by  steps,  combined  always  with  the  lu:- 
Dfitic  field*  which  ia  absolutely  oecessary.    M.  Bremer  thus  fiiul7 


Vsa.  1^— Bbemeb  ABO  i.Aicr, 

arriTed,  in  1900,  at  his  well-known  combination,  forming  a  ven 
interesting  whole,  of  which  all  the  elements  are  necessary  to  lit 
success  of  the  arrangement.  He  has,  however,  stated  repeated); 
notably  at  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  March,  1901,'  his  conviction  v:-i\ 
it  is  not  possible  to  use  mineralized  carbons  in  lamps  with  vert:,  ji 
electrodes,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  converging  electnuie; 
with  their  points  turned  downward  in  order  that  the  slag  may  flo« 
away  in  drops  without  interfering  with  the  regular  action  of  the  a:... 

The  Bremer  lamp  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  Pari.'  :i! 
1900  and  was  an  object  of  much  interest  there.  Its  inventor  \i'^ 
added  to  it  since  then  numerous  improvements  of  mechanism  whi^i 
I  wiil  not  describe  here. 

The  photometric  results  obtained  at  that  time,  which  have  tea: 

1.  El«k.  ZnU,  IBOI,  AprU  «,  p.  3H. 
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pnblished  by  M.  Wedding,'  and  by  M,  Laporte,*  were  inferior  to 
those  noTT  obtainable;  the  carbone  contained  principally  flnoride 
of  calcium  and  borax  and  gave  a  very  yellow  light,  Bomewhat  die- 
agreeable,  but  which  has  been  much  improved  since. 

Researches  of  tke  Author. 

About  this  time,  1900,  being  atruck  by  the  defects  of  cooTci^ng- 
carbons  with  respect  to  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  light  rays 
ind  lack  of  steadiness  of  the  light,  and  of  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ment of  the  mechanism  of  the  Bremer  lamp,  I  undertook,  in  my 
turn,  a  study  of  the  problem  of  mineralized  carbone  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  lamp  with  a  reflector  and  employing  vertical  carbons. 
I  employed  at  first  carbons  of  varying  composition  with  elec- 
trodes of  greater  length,  producing  an  electrodynamic  rotation  of 
tlie  arc  to  render  it  steady,  but  I  had  to  renounce  this  idea  since 
this  rotation,  which  enlarged  the  base  of  the  arc,  diminished  very 
greatly  Ihe  efficiency.  In  order  to  concentrate  and  aid  tlie  flow  of 
the  slag  from  the  arc,  the  anode  (strongly  mineralized)  was  placc(t 
at  the  bottom,  below  a  cathode,  pure  or  «Ii.?htly  mineralized, 
shielded  by  a  hood  from  cooling  (without  which  precnution  alT 
vapors  wonld  oondenBe  upon  it).  Tjafi^r  I  discovered  that  if  I 
increased  the  mineralization  beyond  25  per  cent,  it  was  necessflnr 
to  get  rid  of  the  slag  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  wliicli 
served  as  a  support  to  the  mineral  materials,  and  I  was  then  led 
to  preserve  the  minerahzed  carlwn  by  a  thin  envelope  made  of 
pure  carbon  which  forms  a  shield  up  to  the  incandescent  point;  the 
thickness  of  the  envelope  must  be  determined  so  that  it  will  bum 
a  little  more  slowly  than  the  mineralised  portion,  and  the  arc  must 
be  always  maintained  upon  the  latter,  which  it  will  not  completely 
cover,  and  must  never  form  npon  the  pure  carbon,  which  gives  a 
short  and  dim  arc.  This  envelope  of  which  the  thickness  in  gen- 
eral is  1/5  to  1/7  of  its  diameter  in  a  lower  anode  of  my  lamp,  and 
which  must  be  still  thinner  in  lamps  with  converging  carbons,  has 
then  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  of  the  thick  mantels  of  the 
cored  carbons  (Diehtkohlen,  Effektkohlen)  of  German  manufac- 
tures; in  the  latter  the  arc  covers  not  only  the  entire  core  which 
bums,  but  also  the  mantel  of  carbon  and  tends  to  be  displaced  and 
to  quit  the  core  when  currents  of  high  density  are  employed.  On 
the  contrary,  with  my  carbons  the  very  contracted  base  of  the  arc 
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irandere  over  the  mineralized  body  without  a  cbance  of  clutnging 
color,  and  we  may  then  um  densities  of  current  lower  than  in  or- 
dinoTy  carbons  without  the  danger  of  slag.  With  higher  cnneot 
densities  comparable  to  those  of  cored  carbons,  one  may  add  advao- 
tageously  one  or  several  cores  rich  in  salts  of  potassium  which  con- 
centrate the  arc  and  aid  the  economy.  Finally,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  light  and  its  steadiness,  I  have  undertaken  with  the 
collaboration  of  Mr.  Dobkevich  —  the  assistant  in  my  laboratory* — 
a  series  of  researches  upon  the  influence  of  rarious  mineralized 
materials  and  the  best  proportions  of  each  component  of  the  elec- 
trodes. We  have  been  led  to  understand  with  M.  Bremer  that  the 
salts  of  calcium  are  those  which  offer  the  best  economy,  notably 
the  fluoride  of  calcium,  but  we  add  to  it  "  regulator  "  salts  which 
augment  the  light  and  render  it  more  white  and  more  steady.  The 
quality  obtained  to-day  appears  to  escape  the  reproaches  addres^ 
formerly  to  this  species  of  carbon,  and  very  good  results  are  at- 
tained with  alternating  currents  as  well. 

A  study  of  this  nature  is  unhappily  confined  to  the  empirical 
method,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  general  laws  of  the  radia- 
tion of  mineral  vapors  at  high  temperatures,  and  spectrum  analy- 
sis lias  been  able  only  to  show  us  that  the  spectrum  of  the  mineral- 
ized arc  is  of  brilliant  discontinuous  bands  without  our  being  able 
to  establish  the  laws  of  correlation  between  them  and  that  of  the 
component  bodies.  In  particular,  the  spectrum  obtained  by  meana 
of  fluoride  of  calcium  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other 
.salts  of  calcium,  and  it  is,  moreover,  more  brilliant. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  employment  of  a  pure  or 
slightly  mineralized  upper  electrode  is  that  it  permits  of  the  easy 
relighting  of  the  arc,  since  the  point  of  the  lower  electrode  ie  not 
covered  with  slag,  while  if  the  upper  electrode  is  strongly  mineral- 
ized, there  will  remain  a  drop  of  slag  which  becomes  an  insulator 
when  it  cools. 

4.  I  have  plpaflure  in  speaking  of  the  very  excellent  aid  c(  Mr.  Dob- 
kevich to  ftdil  that  he  has  tu'en  my  Husistant  during  all  these  studies,  anil 
has  taken  a  moat  active  part  throughout  the  execution  of  all  the  experi- 
luenta  and  of  the  photometric  mpasurea.  Latterly  he  has  collaborated  also 
in  the  getting  out  of  the  lateat  niodel  of  the  lamp  (1904),  and  it  is  he  who 
has  directed  and  brought  to  the  commercial  stage  the  carbons  of  the 
iTrcnrh  Soeiety  of  Incandescent  lias  Lighting  (AUer  System)  of  which  be 
in  now  the  laboratory  director.  This  work  has  not  been  without  the 
encounter  of  acrious  diOicultiei,  over  which  be  hai  been  Able  to  triumph 
i-om^lctely. 
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luUIPS  OF  TBB  AtJTHOE. 
The  lamps  I  have  made  to  use  with  coated  carbons  are,  as 
in  the  case  of  lampe  for  the  flaming  arc  constructed  in  Germany, 
of  the  type  known  as  open-arc  lamps,  but  they  are  distinguisiiod  by 
some  characteristic  peculiarities.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fumes 
from  escaping,  the  globe  is  closed  at  its  upper  part  by  a  shutter, 
throngh  which  the  lower  part  of  the  carbon  passes  in  a  central  in- 
Bulating  bushing,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  condenser  or  reilector 
of  refractory  matter,  or  of  metal,  which  retains  the  greater  part 
of  the  vapors.    Unlike  U»e  construction  of  the  Bremer  lamps,  this 
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condenser  ie  large  and  very  wide,  in  order  that  the  fumes  near 
the  arc  may  be  condensed  rapidly  by  offering  a  large  surface  of 
deposit  The  gas  finally  passes  outside  by  way  of  openings  through 
the  protecting  shutter.  In  another  type  the  gas  follows  a  much 
longer  joute  through  vertical  holes  to  a  chamber  with  double  walls 
(Fig.  2),  surrounding  the  upper  portion  of  the  lamp,  with  open- 
ings or  fixed  tabes  below  to  conduct  the  gas  outside  of  the  com- 
partment. The  globes  of  these  open-arc  lamps  are  furnished  with 
an  opening  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  gas.  I  have  also 
made  a  type  of  inclosed  arc  lamp  in  which  the  gas,  instead  of  es- 
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caping,  circulates  in  closed  passages  and  deposits  therein  the 
solid  matter  as  fast  as  produced. 

The  mechanism  of  th^  lamps  is  differential  and  resembles 
that  of  open  arc  lamps,  but  differs  in  special  details  suggested  by 
«xpL>rience,  notably  having  an  angle  of  illumination  much  greater, 
reaching  10  to  25  per  cent  in  place  of  3  to  5  per  cent  -with  lamps 
vith  ordinary  carbons,  and  having  a  greater  sensitiveness  and 
rapidity  of  action.  My  most  recent  type,  devised  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  M.  Dobkevitch,  is  more  simple  than  those  just  described, 
realizing  better  the  conditions  above  and  in  damping  of  oscilla- 
tions. It  is  applicable  to  both  inclosed  and  open  arcs  and  to  alter- 
nating currents,  as  weU  direct  cnrrents,  by  modification  only  of 
the  electro-magnets. 

Having  thus  described  the  carbons  and  the  lamps,  I  will  now 
discuss  the  arrangements,  the  theoretical  considerations,  and  experi- 
mental results.* 

Chnracteriatic  Aspects  of  ike  Arcs  of  tke  Lamps  of  ihe  Author, 

These  are  in  general  composed  of  the  alkaline  earth  bases,  which 
give  the  best  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  production  of 
light,  as  was  noted  25  years  ago  by  Oauduin,  Arcberean,  and  Carr4. 
In  the  experiments  here  detailed,  I  have  coneidered  more  particu- 
larl>-  the  case  of  solid  electrodes  formed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
carbon  and  of  one  of  the  salts  of  calcium,  notably  the  fluorites, 
which  are  particularly  suitable  for  this  application.  Since  the 
employment  of  cores  containing  the  same  mineral  substances  caused 
the  arc  to  form  partly  upon  the  core  and  partly  on  the  carbon 
and  pass  sometimes  from  one  to  the  other,  these  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  principal  phenomenon  which  has  been  noted  before  with  the 
mixed  carbons  is  the  lengthening  of  the  arc.  For  equal  voltage,  a 
continuous-current  arc  easily  quintuples  its  length  with  respect  to 
arc?  between  solid  carbons.  Besides,  the  aspect  of  the  arc  with 
stronfily  mineralized  carbons  becomes  quite  abnormal  (see  Figs,  3, 
4) ;  there  is  no  longer  upon  the  positive  carbons  a  great  and  very 
brilliant  crater,  but  merely  a  very  small  surface  of  vaporization  giv- 
ing a  light  not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  arc,  which  becomes  ex- 
tremely brilliant  over  a  certain  length.    It  is  the  arc  which  becomes 

S.  I  have  becD  helped  particnlarly  with  photographa  and  curves  bj 
Messra.  Ra((onot  and  Bethinod,  who  have  done  excellent  and  active  work 
for  me,  and  I  thank  them  here. 
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the  principal  Bouroe  of  light:  another  hrtlliant  apot  is  formed  npoa 
the  surface  of  the  negative  carbons,  of  which  tlie  light  ie  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  positive,  but  the  arc  remains  large  and  doiid- 
Hke  at  the  negative  carbon  when  the  latter  is  below  and  of  pure 
carbon,  and  forma  often  a  brilliant  brush.  It  attaches  itself  to 
the  positive  carbon  if  the  negative  carbon  is  below  and  mineralized 
(Pigs.  4,  5). 

However,  if  one  increases  progressively  the  proportion  of  min- 
eral substajices,  the  arc  grows  shorter,  and  if  it  happens  to  com6 
to  a  spot  purely  mineral,  such  as  a  pocket  of  lime  or  of  burnt  mag- 
nesia, it  becomes  very  short.  This  results  in  practice  in  continual 
and  important  variations  of  the  lengthening  of  the  arc  between 
mineralized  carbons,  according  as  the  vaporization  of  the  mineral 
substances  is  more  or  less  active.  The  maximum  lengths  appear  to 
l>e  reproduced  with  the  mineralizations  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 

The  existence  of  this  seeming  maximum  may  be  explained  by  the 
phenomena  of  ionization  in  the  arc,  of  which  I  will  speak  further 
on  in  detail. 

Anaiogita  betteeen  the  Arcs  between  Mixed  Carbons  and  the  Aral 
between  Pure  Carbons  or  between  Metals. 

It  is  very  curious  that  the  arc  saturated  with  the  mineral  vapors 
of  the  salts  of  calcium  such  as  we  have  mentioned  presents  the 
same  characteristics  as  to  quality  as  the  arc  between  solid  carbons, 
as  compared  with  area  between  ordinary  cored  carbons,  of  which  the 
ordinary  core  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  with  the  saite  of 
sodium  and  of  potash.  The  first  of  these  characteristics,  estahlished 
by  the  remarkable  and  to-day  classic  work  of  Mrs.  Hertlia  Ayrton,* 
is  in  that  the  law  of  variation  of  the  voltage  between  the  electrodes  . 
as  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  arc  at  a  constant  current  inten- 
sity, is  linear,  within  the  particular  limits  I  employ.  Now  it  fol- 
lows from  the  analogous  curve  (Fig.  7)  relating  to  i  carbons  of 
10  mm  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  vrith  a 
carrent  of  from  3  to  6  amperes,  that  the  voltage  varies  very  sensibly 
from  the  linear  law  in  limits  from  zero  to  30  per  cent. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  solid  carbons,  which  I  establisbed 
in  1892,^  and  which,  as  I  have  stated  since,  is  common  to  them  and 

8.  H.  AjrUm,  "Tha  Electric  Arc,"  London,  1802. 

7.  SooieU  FruitaiBe  de  Fhjsique,  April,  1S92;  Intemattonftl  EIeetric«l 
CongreM  «t  Chicago,  189S)  uid  above  all  "New  KeMsrchei  vpon  tha 
Alternating  Are"  in  La  Lumifre  6Uotrique,  September,   1868, 
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to  the  pnre  metals,  ia  that  -the;  give  vith  altematiiig  currente  an 
arc  of  a  disruptive  nature;  that  ia  to  say,  presenting  sudden  burets 
of  light  with  a  rise  of  voltage  in  each  cycle,  which  is  particularly  in 
evidence  when  the  feed  circuit  is  non-inductive.  I  have  then  been 
led  to  study,  by  me&na  of  the  oscillograph,  as  in  my  preceding  work 
upon  the  alternating  arc,*  the  periodic  curves  of  the  arc  between 
mineralized  carbons.  Figs.  8  and  9  repiesent  the  curves  thus 
obtained  with  currents  of  8  or  9  amperes  with  carbons  Bimilar  to 
the  preceding,  but  of  9  mm  diameter.  Fig.  8  was  obtained  on  a 
non-inductive  circuit  and  Fig.  9  on  a  circuit  with  considerable 
self-induction.  We  may  say  that  these  curves  have  precisely  the 
form  typical  for  solid  carbons,  while  carbons  with  .ordinary  eore» 
give  rounder  curves  and  without  extinction  with  prolonged  current. 
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The  limy  mineral  vapors  of  the  incandescent  arc  present,  then, 
analogous  properties  to  those  of  carbon  and  different  from  those  of 
the  vapors  of  the  alkaline  salts. 

These  properties  are  those  of  arcs  between  pure  metals  and  are 
explained,  I  believe,  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  conductivity  by 
transport  of  the  ions  at  the  moment  of  extinction,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  relighting  without  raising  the  voltage  to  a  point  at  which 
there  will  be  ionization  propagated  as  a  discharge  from  the  negative 
.pole.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  explained  lately*  the  curioue  dissym- 
metry of  the  arcs  between  metals  and  carbon.  On  the  other  part 
I  have  noted  that  with  solid  pure  carbons,  the  phenomenon  of  pro- 
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longed  zero  id  especially  marked,  accompanied  by  Bmall  current,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  8,  which  do  not  permit  ionization  of  other  gases 
between  the  electrodea.  We  might,  I  believe,  conclude  that  this 
phenomenon  is  one  which  characterizes  purely  ionic  conductivity  ol 
pure  opposed  vspoia.  If  the  alternating  arc  between  cored  carbons 
of  commerce  presents  on  the  contrary  rounded  curves,  and  acts,  u 
we  might  say,  as  a  simple  dead  resistance,"  the  case  is  very  simple, 
since  the  conductivity  is  arfifleially  increased  by  the  addition  of  salts 
of  Boctium  and  potassium  in  the  cores ;  the  alternating  arc  between 
electrodes  of  pure  carbon  and  with  the  presence  of  foreign  gases, 
gives  discontinuous  phenomena  of  exactly  the  same  order  as  those 
which  we  have  observed  with  the  arc  between  mercury,  and  more 
generally  between  metals  in  the  open  (for  mercury  is  not  excep- 
tional from  this  point  of  view). 

In  passing,  I  desire  to  point  out  a  bearing  which  the  curve  of  Fig. 
S  offers  relative  to  alternating  currents.  There  is  a  ver}'  bright 
point,  at  each  relighting,  whilst  the  current  remains  sensibly  nil. 
There  results  a  very  great  reduction  of  the  power  factor  {and  not 
of  phase,  as  has  often  been  said).  Again  the  form  of  the  voltage 
curve  is  such  that  the  current  produced  in  the  shunt  coil  of  the 
lamp  is  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  a  current  of  ordinary  sinusoidal 
form  corresponding  to  the  same  mean  effective  voltage.  Finally,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  length  of  the  arc  is  often  reduced  compara-, 
tively  to  that  of  an  ordinary  arc.  The  same  effect  is  produced, 
however,  when  a  mineraliz-ed  incandescent  arc  is  fed  with  rectified 
current  not  produced  continuously  by  means  of  a  Pollak  or  Nodon 
electric  valve;  the  action  ceases  to  have  any  relation  with  that  given 
by  a  really  continuous  current. 

Theoretical  Considerations  upon  the  Arrange ment  of  the  Electrodes. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  follows  the  employ- 
ment in  electrodes  of  mineral  substances  is  knowing  what  role  they 
play  in  the  production  of  the  arc  and  in  what  form  of  electrode 
they  may  preferably  be  introduced.  The  interest  of  this  question 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  very  different  solutions,  some  evea 
opposite  in  character,  have  been  suggested  by  various  inventors. 
Steinmetz,  being  inspired  by  the  phenomena  of  the  mercury  are'* 
recommends  the  mineralizing  of  the  cathode.     Wedding  having 
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counBeled  the  mineralizing  of  both  electrodes,"  ire  find  several 
mannfactnrerB  in  Gennany  employing  flaming  carbona  side  by  side 
for  the  two  electrodea.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  concentrate  the 
greater  part  of  the  mineral  anbetances  in  the  anode.  As  has 
just  been  seen,  each  of  these  dispoaitiona  may  find  theoretical  jxa- 
tification  and  it  is  for  experience  to  decide  which  is  the  best. 

Following  present  ideas  as  to  electrons,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
the  arc  is  formed  to  carry  the  ions.  For  a  long  time  only  the 
carrying  of  the  positive  ions  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode  has 
been  considered,  since  these  have  a  greater  mass  than  the  negative 
electrons;  they  are  more  visible  and  the  excess  of  their  mass  gives 
plaoe  in  the  arc  between  carbone  to  an  apparent  transport  of  matter 
Jrom  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole.  I  have  measnred  the 
\elocity  of  this  transport  and  shown  that  it  is  of  the  order  of 
Kome  hundreds  of  meters  psr  socond."  More  recently  Mr.  Child'* 
has  shown  by  the  same  method  that  the  cathode  emits  rays  having 
a  still  greater  velocity  of  propagation,  and  which  must  be  at- 
tribnted  to  the  electrons  thrown  out  from  the  cathode  before  the 
establishment  of  the  current  of  anodic  ions.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
there  is  a  sort  of  initial  discharge  analogous  to  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge, and  which  explains  very  simply  the  dissymmetry  of  the 
arc  between  metals  and  carbon ;  a  metallic  electrode  having  a  rate 
,  of  cooling  greater  than  that  of  an  electrode  of  carbon,  the  initial 
ionization  of  the  cathode  can,  in  fact,  only  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  voltage  great  enough  to  produce  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge sufficient  to  start  vaporization  at  a  point. 

This  phenomena  of  initial  ionization  of  the  cathode  is  still  more 
easily  observable  in  the  arc  from  mercury,  and  has  been  thus 
studied  more  completely  by  Cooper-Hewitt,"  Weintranb,"  etc. 
Sometimes  the  negative  electrons  are  discharged  against  the  but- 
faoe  of  the  anode  and  heated  by  their  repeated  shocks;  if  the 
temperature  which  is  reached  la  below  the  point  of  volatilization 
of  the  anode,  the  latter  plays  only  a  passive  role,  evidenced  by  a 
small  loss  of  voltage  at  contact  This  is  the  case  with  the  iron 
anode  in  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps,  having  a  lose  of  S.5  watts  as 

13.  EUk.  ZeU.,  loo.  ctt.,  1902,  H.  32. 

13.  A.  Blondel,  Recbercbea  lur  I'aro  deetriqna  (tbtrd  utiele),  LwnMrw 
Eleetrique,  1S91. 

14.  Child,  FhyticiU  Revimo,  1900,  No.  10,  p.  ISl. 

IB.  Electrical  World  d  Bnginem;  1902,  and  Ton  Baeldfaighanieii,  MItk, 
Zmt.,  1902,  H.  33. 
16,  Weiotraub,  Phil.  Mag.,  19M. 
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compand  wiUi  8  watts  at  the  cathode.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
anode  attains  the  point  of  volatilization,  8B  is  the  case  with  the  arc 
between  two  carbons  or  between  mercury,  it  ia  vaporized  in  its 
turn,  throwing  ont  positive  lonB.  The  masB  of  the  latter  being 
mnch  larger  than  that  of  the  electrons,  the  work  done  at  the  aur- 
fsoe  must  be  much  greater.  The  fall  of  potential  at  the  anode 
and  the  temperature  must  be  greater  than  at  the  cathode,  and  the 
surface  of  Tolatilizatioo  itself  is  more  generally  larger. 

This  circumetaoce  showB,  in  fact,  that  the  arc  behveen  carbons 
ifi  short  and  that  the  vapors  of  carbon  have  a  Tery  feeble  emissive 
power,  the  same  result  being  produced  as  in  the  ordinary  nrc- 
between  carbons,  almost  all  of  the  light  coming  from  the  crater 
of  the  positive  electrode.  On  the  contrary,  the  sliglit  brilliancy 
(due  to  the  low  temperature)  of  electro<les  in  niomirv.  the  high 
emissive  power  mercury  vapor,  and  the  great  length  of  the  arc 
produced  in  vacuum  by  the  volatilization  of  the  cathode  nlone. 
bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  mercury  arc  the  esseiitin]  roie  from 
the  point  of  view  of  light  belongs  to  the  gaseous  column,  anil  tliat 
a  mercury  anode  of  mercury  is  useless,  even  disadvantageous  prac- 
tically, since  it  emits  too  much  mercury  vapor,  producing  in  th(i 
tube  a  high  prusdure  which  increases  the  resistance.  Tliis  increased 
resistance,  first  studied  by  Cooper-Hewitt,  might  be  explained,  a* 
Weintraub  suggested,  by  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  tlie  inert 
vapor  prevent  the  passage  of  the  ionic  molecules  traveling  at  8 
great  velocity.  The  quantity  of  the  inert  vapor  is  reduced  by  the 
employment  of  a  non-volatili  sable  anode,  such  as  iron,  and  by  a  , 
chamber  for  the  condensation  of  the  non-ionized  vapor. 

The  electrons  coming  from  the  cathode,  of  which  the  mass  con- 
stitutes only  a  very  small  part  of  the  mass  of  vapor  produced,  are 
discharged  by  contact  with  the  anode,  [iterating  very  small  masses 
of  matter  which  served  them  for  support  and  which  are  then  con- 
densed.   This  is  the  theory  of  M.  Weintraub," 

17.  In  roalily  thi*  cwmot  be  asterted  poaitively,  became  our  knowledgp 
!■  imperfect  KB  to  the  ionization  of  a  non-volatilizable  electrode.  I  be- 
lieve, bonever,  that  s  part  of  the  atoms  of  free  vapor  is  positively  ionitecf 
by  contact  with  the  anode,  and  that  the  positive  ions  m  this  form  aru 
carried  in  their  turn  toward  the  cathode  as  well  as  the  ions  produced 
by  volatiliiation  of  the  mercury  anode.  This  partial  ionization  of  the 
vapor  by  oontaet  with  the  knode  of  iron  ia  not  demonstrated,  however,  by 
the  fall  of  the  potential  of  2^  watts  found  at  the  iron  anode  instead  or 
8  watts  at  a  mercury  anode,  for  the  work  thus  lost  would  not  buSIpp 
for  the  ionization  of  the  anode  and  correspond  simply  for  the  eSi^ct  of 
shock  of  tlie  electrons  upon  the  anode;  tha  beat  being  dissipated  by 
eonduetivilf  and  radiation  at  the  onoda. 
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We  are,  then,  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  electric  are,  contrarj 
to  the  ideas  formerly  received,  it  is  tho  cathode  which  plays  iht 
principal  role.  Certain  authors,  notably  Stark^*  and  Steinmeti" 
have  concluded  also  that  the  volatilization  of  the  cathode  is  to 
essential  condition  of  the  persistence  of  the  arc,  and  that  t^ 
mineral  vapors  of  the  arc  come  exclusively  from  the  cathode.  We 
can  thus  realize  an  arc  between  a  volatilized  cathode  and  a  tisi?^ 
inert  anode,  but  not  invergely  between  a  volatilized  anode  and  an 
inert  cathode.  There  ie,  I  believe,  a  confusion  between  the  stare 
at  starting  the  arc  and  the  permanent  state,  for  I  have  found 
Ihat  we  can  maintain  the  arc  perfectly  {after  it  has  been  started 
by  contact)  between  a  mineralized  carbon  as  anode  and  a  heavy 
<'athode  of  copper,  which  does  not  seem  to  volatilize  at  the  low 
temperature  of  the  arc  and  on  which  we  may  see  the  vapors  con- 
dense in  drops.  The  photographs  of  the  arc  with  the  upper  carbon 
of  the  cathode  seem,  however,  often  to  indicate  that  volatilization  is 
not  necessary  at  the  cathode;  that  even  ionization  by  contact  with 
the  vapors  takes  place  at  the  anode. 

Gunther  Schulze"  has,  however,  recently  shown  that  the  fall 
of  potential  at  the  surface  of  a  cathode  of  carbon  opposite  a  metallic 
anode  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  metallic  cathode  if  it  is  surrounded 
with  the  vapors  of  the  anode,  or  as  that  of  a  pure  carbon  if  it  ii 
more  distant  from  the  anode.  However  this  may  be,  the  solution 
reached  by  Mr.  Steinmetz  rests  upon  the  following  principles: 

1).  It  is  the  cathode  which  must  be  formed  of  mineralized  sub- 
stances to  ^e  exclusion  of  the  anode.  He  employs  magnetite  in 
pressed  sticks  which  are  consumed  very  slowly  and  give  a  beautiful 
white  light, 

3).  All  vaporization  of  the  anode  is  useless,  contrary  to  the  ideas 
held  by  European  manufacturers  of  mineralized  arc  lamps,  and  in 
consequence  should  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  a  block  of 
copper  capable  of  dissipating  the  lieat  and  thereby  preserving  a  low 
tern  pern  tu  re. 

This  combination  is  very  ingenious  and  elegant,  and  will  be  very 
advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  simplicity  and  length  of 
life,  since,  ae  I  have  shown  above,  a  cathode  is  used  much  leas 
quickly  than  an  anode,  owing  to  the  small  mass  of  matter  necessary 

18.  Stark  "Keontfilis  dei  Lichtbogeni,"  innalen  der  Physik,  1903, 
No.   12. 

19.  C.  P.  Stpinmctz.  "  The  Magnetite  Are  I^mp,"  Eleetrioal  World  4 
Engineer.  Msrcli  21.   1004. 

20.  Gunthrr  Schulzc,  "  SpRnnungsverluat  in  Eld^rischen  Uchtbogeo,' 
Aniuiien.  der  FKytik,  1S03,  No.  12. 
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to  carry  the  electrons  and  the  mnch  lower  temperature;  but  in  thi? 
caBC,  as  in  that  of  arcs  between  carbons  in  the  free  air,  the  amall 
consumption  of  electrodes  seema  to  be  obtained  only  at  the  cost 
of  a  reduction  in  efBciency,  for  the  latter  is  much  inferior  as  we- 
will  show  later  by  the  flgures  of  testa  of  area  with  mineralized. 
anode.     (See  Table  II.) 

Quite  different  ideas  have  gnided  the  development  of  my  lamp, 
which  results  from  experiments  with  mineralized  carbons  by  vari- 
ona  methods  —  photographic,  photometric,  and  study  of  curves  of 
the  electrical  conditions,  which  will  be  shown  below.  Experience 
with  the  mercury  arc  shows,  it  is  true,  that  the  volatilization  of  the 
cathode  and  a  fortiori  of  the  anode  of  an  arc  produces  in  general 
more  vapor  than  is  necessary  for  the  transport  of  the  electrons, 
but  it  does  not  establish  that  this  vapor  would  be  useless  if  we- 
knew  how  to  bring  it  to  a  high  temperature  at  which  it  would 
supply  light.  Now  the  temperature  of  a  volatilizablo  anode  is- 
higber  than  that  of  the  cathode  of  the  same  composition,  and  ought 
then  bring  tlie  mineralized  vapors  which  escape  to  a  degree  of 
incandescence  higher  than  if,  in  the  same  position,  it  were  a 
cathode.  Experiment  has  completely  confirmed  this  presumption, 
as  the  comparative  figures  of  Table  I  will  show. 

A  mineralized  carbon  placed  below  gives  as  cathode  0.513  watt 
per  decimal  candle;  as  anode  0.147  watt.  The  same  mineralized 
carbon  placed  above  gives  as  cathode  0.491  watt  per  decimal  candle ; 
as  anode  0.167  watt.  This  shows  that  on  leaving  the  anode  the 
mineralized  vapors  are  more  brilliant,  despite  their  greater  abun- 
dance, than  when  leaving  the  cathode.  We  may  observe  this  easily 
by  looking  at  the  arc  directly  through  a  piece  of  blackened  glass. 

A  second  condition  which  influences  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  vapors  in  the  arc  is  the  disposition  of  electrodes  with  relation 
to  the  are.  If  we  place  the  mineralized  anode  above  the  cathode 
we  will  observe  that  the  arc  is  very  brilliant  near  the  anode,  but  falls  _ 
off  rapidly,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  inert  mineralized  vapors, 
in  place  of  following  the  flow  of  current,  are  separated  from  it 
and  rise  about  the  anode  under  the  influence  of  the  ascending 
current  of  warm  gas,  losing  their  brilliancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  contrary  to  custom,  we  place  the  anode  below,  the  inert  vapors 
ascend  naturally  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arc  and  give  out  their 
heat  to  the  arc,  which  remains  brilliant  and  clear  throughout. 
We  have  a  true  phenomenon  of  incandescence  in  such  mineralized 
substances  heated  by  means  of  the  electric  arc.    I  will  return  later 
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to  the  pectiliaritiefl  of  tbia  pbenomeDon  with  relation  to  the  qn&D- 
tity  of  mineialized  snbetanoe. 

lliis  difference  between  the  &ic  smngements  is  easil;  observed 
b;  taking  direct  obeerration,  and  may  be  clearly  seen  from  photo- 
graphs, notably  those  reprodneed  in  FigB.  4  and  5.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  actinic  effect  of  the  dark  arc  which  maska  in  part 
the  real  luminous  phenomena,  a  part  of  the  negative  has  been 
printed  with  the  interposition  of  a  yellow  screen  which  arrests 
the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  Figs.  4  and  5,  which 
«how  an  arc  of  5  amperea  with  anode  aboTe  and  then  below,  have 
been  thus  taken.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  3,  on  the  contrary,  a  blue 
^laas  was  used,  which  arrested  the  complementary  rays. 

The  arrangement  of  a  strongly  mineralized  anode  below  a  pure 
•cathode,  used  for  the  jirst  time  in  my  lamp,  produces  an  increase 
-of  the  mean  intensity  of  the  arc,  naturally  greater  as  the  arc  is 
longer;  while  not  great  with  very  short  arcs,  the  increase  of 
economy  becomes  important  for  long  arcs  obtained  with  voltages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50,  despite  the  small  increase  of  loss  by 
reflection  of  rays  downward  from  the  reflector  which  surrounds 
the  arc.-'  A  photometric  test  made  with  commercial  carbons  after 
my  patents  by  the  Soci^t^  Auer,  and  summed  up  in  Table  I,  puta 
this  phenomenon  clearly  in  evidence;  for  with  the  same  carbons, 
the  anode  mineralized  and  the  cathode  pure,  the  following  efficien- 
cies were  obtained :  The  first  column  referring  to  a  mineral  anode, 
the  second  to  two  mineralized  electrodes,  and  the  third  to  a  cathode 
alone  mineralized. 

With  anode  below:  0,147  watt  per  decimal  candle;  0.186;  0,491 
With  anode  above:  0.107  watt  per  decimal  candle;  0.143;  0.513 

On  the  other  hand,  the  curves  in  Fig.  15,  which  represent  the 
flux  of  the  light  (determined  directly  by  a  luminometer  in  mean 
hemispherical  candle-power)  as  a  function  of  variable  voltage 
under  a  constant  current  of  5  amperes  with  t£st  carbons  containing 
about  5  per  cent  of  fluoride  of  calcium  added  to  the  mineral  jaa^t, 
show  how  the  superiority  of  the  second  solution,  curve  B,  over  the 
first,  curve  .-I,  progressively  increases  above  40  volts. 

Table  I  also  gives  the  iocreflsc  of  light  which  may  be  obtained 
oy  mineralizing  the  cathode  itself,  hut  shows  that  it  is  small  pro- 
portionately to  the  light  gained  by  the  mineralization  of  the  anode. 

21.  Hie  employment  of  a  rMtrict«d  combuation  ctuiniber  BUiTonDdiiig 
the  arc,  firat  unpJ  b.y  M.  Brenier,  may  help  to  increase  the  temperature; 
hut  I  hnve  learned  that  the  absorption  of  liglit  produced  bf  vapon  tliiu 
retained  around  tlie  arc  diminislies  the  total  economy. 
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Some  diSicoltiee  of  a  practical  order  result  from  tiie  alsg  irhich 
fanns  around  the  upper  electrode,  it  being  tronblesome  alvaTi  to 
obtain  practically  this  aapplementary  minowlization,  aa  we  will 
see  later. 


TaBLB  I. —  C0MPASI8ON  OF  THE  EPPIOTBIKIT  OP  IHUIOKATIOH  OB- 
TAINED WITH  DiFFEBBirr  ASBAlfaEMENTB  OF  MlNKBALIZED  CaB- 
BOMS  (M)  AND  PiTBX  CaBBOHS  WITH  OBDnrABT  COKES  (F). 


PoUrtty.     dlunMsr    ud 
utun  of  the  c&rboni. 
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h  :  Si 

-»    "    (M) 

a.9B 

44.4 

41.0 

s:i 

41.0 

si 

in! 

va'.a 

■II 

1 

The  phenomena  of  the  anode  and  the  cathode  are  equally  in 
evidence  in  pbotographe  of  horizontal  arce  between  horizontal 
carbons.  We  see  that  vapors  produced  fnnn  the  mineralized 
electrode  ascend  for  the  greater  part;  also  that  they  have  left 
the  surface,  and  what  remain  in  the  arc  diminish  its  bright- 
nesB  and  become  briiliant  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sec- 
ond electrode,  even  when  that  is  not  mineralized.  A  brush  at 
a  point  on  the  surface  indicates  a  cathodic  flux  or  stream  of  elec- 
trons in  tJie  midst  of  the  gaseous  mass.  If  both  electrodes  are 
mineralized  the  arc  is  more  brilliant  and  the  two  brushes  unite. 
When  we  lengthen  the  arc  sufBciently  to  put  this  phenomenon 
in  plain  evidence  we  see  the  cathodic  brush  take  the  same  form 
as  that  of  the  anodic  brush,  forming  two  flames  with  a  narrow 
base,  normal  to  the  electrodes  and  which  rise  independently  and 
spread  out  above,  where  they  meet.  They  oft^i  torn  in  opposite 
directions  and  may  not  meet  at  all,  in  which  case  the  arc  goes 
out.  The  same  appearance  of  independent  flames  is  presented 
when  we  lengthen  vertically  the  arc  betwen  two  mineralized  car- 
bons placed  one  above  the  othw,  and  eepecisUy  when  the  carbons 
contain  s^ts  of  potassinm  or  other  salte  which  faT<»  the  forma- 
tion of  long  flames. 

1.  The  Hefner  unit  Ii  only  .88  of  the  French  deeiniAl  candle.  IleM 
testa  were  made  with  a  ouality  of  eoat«d  carbon  of  eailier  maka  tlian  that 
which  is  made  now  hj  ue  SocifitC  Auer, 
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This  appearance  may  be  explained,  I  belieye,  by  suppoBing  that, 
first,  the  ions  and  the  electrons  are  projected  through  inert  vapont 
from  each  electrode,  upon  the  opposing  electrode;  one  part  of  them 
combines  where  the  two  currents  meet,  the  others,  in  a  much 
greater  number,  run  their  course  and  are  discharged  against  the 
opposing  electrodes;  second,  at  the  surface  of  the  two  electrodes 
the  mineral  vapors  may  become  ionized  either  by  the  vaporization 
of  the  substance  of  the  electrode,  or  by  simple  contact  when  of 
pore  carbon  or  a  metal. 

In  the  Bremer  lamp  the  special  arrangement  of  the  electrodes 
converging  towartl  the  loner  ends,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
its  maker  in  order  to  permit  the  falling  away  of  the  drops  of  slag 
without  affecting  the  arc,  is  not  as  favorable,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  utilization  of  vapors,  as  that  of  my  lamp  with  the  anode 
below;  but  it  permits,  however,  of  the  arc  curved  by  the  magnet 
to  follow  partially  the  vapors  which  leave  the  anode.  The  greatest 
fault  from  this  point  of  view  is  that  in  order  to  direct  the  arc. 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  magnetic  field  which  does  not  act  on 
the  inert  vapors,  and  iipreads  out  the  ionized  vapors  fan-like; 
there  results  an  increase  of  the  surface  of  the  are,  which  far  from 
being  favorable  to  econom;-,  reduces  greatly  the  temperature  of 
light-giving  substances,  and  by  consequence  the  illumination  pro- 
duced. 

The  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers  has  made  some  testa  on  this  sub- 
ject, using  a  deflecting  magnetic  field  of  variable  intensity,  regu- 
lating the  length  of  arc  in  such  a  manner  that  it  consumed  405 
watts  (45  volts  and  9  amperes.)  while  the  arapere-tums  of  the 
electrode  magnet  varied  from  0  to  39C,  the  surface  of  the  are 
gradually  increased  from  Z25  to  369  cm',  its  intrinsic  brightness 
decreased  gradually  from  9.62  to  3.35  hefner  units  per  mm-,  and 
the  specific  consumption  rose  from  0.187  to  0.328  watt  per  hefner, 
figures  below  those  of  my  lamp  given  above,  despite  the  greater 
consumption  of  energy. 

I  have  noted  also  analogous  variations  with  a  mineralized  ver- 
tical arc  put  in  rotation  by  a  magnetic  field.  The  employment  of 
a  magnetic  directing  field  is  then  useless,  and  we  should,  on  the 
contrary,  seek  to  concentrate  the  arc  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
notably  by  increasing  the  degree  of  mineralization,  as  we  shall  see. 
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Tht  Influence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Degree  of  Mineralisa- 
tion, of  Electrodes. 

It  is  very  important  to  elucidate  the  inSuence  of  the  degree  of 
mineralization  of  the  electiodee,  not  only  to  obtain  the  maximum 
luminous  economy  for  a  given  consumption  and  life,  but  also  to 
know  whether  to  incorporate  the  mineral  substances  in  the  paste 
forming  the  principal  body  of  the  electrode,  as  in  the  electrodes  of 
Bremer  and  those  of  the  author,"  or  in  cores  of  small  diameter 
ill  the  body  of  the  paste.  The  first  process  permits  of  the  iutio- 
(luction  into  the  arc  of  quantities  of  the  mineral  substances  as  large 
as  we  may  desire,  even  to  60  or  70  pur  cent,  being  limited  only 
by  the  increas;,'  in  fragility  of  the  carbons  which  results,  and  (for 
carbons  of  the  Bremer  type)  only  by  the  excessive  production  of 
mineral  slag.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  second 
process  jjermits  the  introduction  of  only  small  quantities  of  the 
mineral  substances  because  of  the  small  diameter  of  the  core  in 
the  "  flaming  "'  carbons,  such  as  those  of  Siemens  or  Conradty,  for 
example,  2  to  3  mm  for  carbons  of  9  to  10  mm  in  diameter  in  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  diameter.  In  admitting  that  the  mnxi- 
nmm  diameter  of  the  core  may  be  one-third  of  the  diaiticfcr  of  the 
carbon,  the  mass  of  the  core  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
mass,  since  the  density  is  generally  lower  because  of  its  powdered 
state.  As  we  cannot  put  in  the  core  material  more  than  CO  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  mineralized  substances,  those  latter  will  not  be  in 
the  mass  of  carbon  in  greater  proportion  than  8  per  cent  or  at  the 
best  10  per  cent,  if  we  might  force  the  diameter  of  the  core.  If 
we  take  account  besides  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  carbon  envelope 
is  burning  in  place  of  serving  for  the  formation  of  the  arc.  wp  must 
then  admit  that  the  arc  cannot  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
mineral' substances,  aa  referred  to  the  carbon  vapor. 

The  proportion  is  limited  to  a  figure  still  smaller  by  the  scorifi- 
calion,  if  we  employ  it  in  ordinary  lamps  with  vertical  electrodes 
mineralized  throiighout  the  mass:  in  fact,  following  the  results 
of  Professor  Wedding,"  the  scorification  becomes  troublesome  in 
these  lamps  when  there  is  more  than  7  per  cent  of  fluoride  of 
calcium  in  the  two  carbons  or  14  per  cent  in  the  positive  carbon 

2S.  Uiy  cftTbons  act  in  burninii;  lik«  tlioee  of  Bremer,  from  the  point  of 
vipw  of  mineraliaition,  for  eiivdop^a  of  pnru  carbon  are  proportioned  in 
«uch  a  manner  as  to  burn  a  little  shorter  than  the  mineralized  body, 
and  the  arc  ia  maintained  between  the  latter  alone,  aa  if  thero  wd*  bo 
envelope,  being  thus  dintinguished  fruui  carbona  witb  ooru. 

23.  Eiek.  Zcit..  loc.  eit. 
Vol.  11  —  48 
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alone.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  M.  Bremer^  baring  noted  irith 
a  sagacity  which  is  to  be  praised,  the  usefulness  of  a  higher  minCT- 
alizatioQ  has  thrown  out  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  carbone 
end  adopted  the  converging  arrangement;  but  the  other  German 
experimenters  do  not  seem  to  admit  this  nsefulness.  According 
tc  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wedding,'*  the  economy  is  not  correspond- 
jngly  increased  when  tfie  mineralization  goes  beyond  16  per  cent 
in  the  Bremer  lamp  and  7  per  cent  in  Lamps  with  the  carbons 
placed  one  above  the  other,  to  compensate  for  the  inconrenience 
of  the  increase  of  slag  and  of  smoke.  Makers  have,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  this  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  core  and  to  avoid  thus  the  for- 
mation of  slag.  Certain  specialists**  claim  even  that  it  does  not 
help  the  economy  to  go  beyond  a  proportion  of  16  to  20  per  cent, 
for  too  active  volatization  tends  to  lower  the  temperature  and, 
therefore,  the  degree  of  incandescence;  this  opinion  must  come 
from  the  fact  that  they  only  know  arcs  in  which  the  incandescent 
part  of  the  carbons  performs  the  principal  role  in  the  production 
of  light  (66  per  cent  according  to  Yogel,  76  per  cent  according 
to  Wedding).  But  in  reality,  despite  this  view,  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  arc  with  mineralization  is  established  by  experi- 
ment, as  shown  by  Table  II,  in  which  we  see  that  the  strongly 
mineralized  carbons  of  Bremer  and  others  give  specific  economies 
almost  three  times  those  of  the  lamps  with  flaming  carbons  of 
Siemens  &  Halske  or  the  Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft 
ThiB  difference  corner,  as  we  may  determine  by  direct  observations 
or  by  the  accompanying  photographic  views,  that  the  base  of  the 
arc  from  a  highly  mineralized  anode  is  more  contracted  than  that 
of  cored  or  mineralized  carbons,  and,  therefore,  gives  a  very  much 
more  intense  light.  Moreover,  the  flaming  carbons  have  an  evi- 
dent defect  in  principle;  the  core  occupies  only  a  small  part  of 
the  section  of  the  carbon,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  carbon  to 
bum  uniformly  and  the  core  not  be  emptied,  to  realize  the  beet 
densities  of  current,  which  leads  to  a  very  rapid  use.  For  example, 
a  lamp  of  8  amperes  and  40  volts  uses  from  15  to  17  mm  per  hour 
with  ordinary  carbons,  and  S'J'J  mm  with  flaming  carbons  with  a 
mineralized  core.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  of  the  crater 
around  the  core  which  the  flaming  arc  produces  gives  simply  an 

24.  Loo.  «It. 

26.  Otto  Vogel,  iQtenilT  Bosenlleht.    ZeiUehrift  fflr  BdenchtmigiwMMiu, 
90  Mai,  1003. 
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-  Candle-Powes  and  Consomptiok  at  110  Volts. 
/.  Direct  Current. 
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1.  Zjecture  by  M.  Zeidler,  Engineer  of  Allgemeine  ElektrieiUts  Gesell- 
•ehaft  before  the  Elektroteclinischer  Verein  de  Berlin,  23(1  Dec.,  1902. 

2.  M.  W.  Beigon  von  Ciudnochowski,  Verluind.  der  Deutschen  Physi- 
kkliscben  Gpnellxchaft,  1903,  No.  7.  Thew  flgures  relate  to  commerci&l 
carbons  of  larfce  diameter,  jnitead  of  from  7  to  B  mm,  in  the  case  of  tha 
liutipH  tmted  by  ^f.  Wedding,  of  wbieh  the  consumption  wa«  excessive  in 
comparison  with  other  lamps. 

3.  Tests  of  Prof.  Wedding. 

4.  TeotH  of  Prof.  Matthews,  second  report,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  pp.  3th-32.  and 
third  report,  p.  IT.  Theae  figures  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  Euro- 
pcBD  experimenters. 

5.  Estimated  from  the  comparison  made  by  Prof.  Wedding  (loc.  cit.), 
who  found  the  same  effieiency  for  the  two  kinds  of  currents. 

6.  Tests  made  in  the  I^bo'rBtoire  Central  d'Electricite,  Paris. 

7.  TeaU  made  in  the  UUmratoire  de  la  Soci6t«  Auer,  Paris. 
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arc  between  pure  carbons  in  which  is  introduced  oentrally  a  anill 
quantitv  of  mineral  substances.  This  soffioee  to  furnish  in  the  sre 
ionizing  vapors  to  transport  the  current  and  thus  produce  a  v(r. 
long  are,  but  not  to  concentrate  it  and  render  it  more  brilliinL 
In  fact,  it  resulls  from  the  researches  which  I  hare  made  du-inj 
the  last  few  years  on  this  subject,  that  the  quantity  of  the  ioniit-. 
vapor  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  totat  vapor  in  the  arc,  »e 
I  have  shown  above,  by  the  separation  of  the  mixed  aacenJi".; 
vapors.     The  influence  of  mineralization  upon  the  length  of  iLe 
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arc  is  still  better  shown  by  means  of  the  curves  of  voltage  in  th' 
function  of  the  leiiglh,  taken  from  electrodes  supplied  with  coa- 
sfant  current.  In  coiiiparing  the  results  obtained  from  a  st.i^- 
of  measurements  made  of  carbons  containing  increasing  propor- 
tions of  fluor-spar,  represented  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  lO,-*  H'hii\'; 
are  straight  lines  (as  are  those  of  Mrs.  Ayrton  relative  to  tlie  arc 
between  pure  carbons),  we  may  eafiily  see  that: 

26.  Tlieee  curves  are  from  a  large  number  of  readings,  often  littU  ran- 
cordaDt  owing  to  the  greater  or  lesB  accumulation  of  bcotU  at  the  ^ur- 
face,  and  the  diffprence  in  qualitv  of  the  Rnxei  u»ed.    They,  tberefoTr,  ^a« 

only  a  relative  value. 
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1).  These  straight  lines  have  various  iocli nations,  according  to 
tl^e  mineralization,  which  correspond  to  the  varying  conducting 
I'ower  of  the  gaseous  arc. 

?).  The  ordinates  at  the  origin  reprcBsnt  the  losses  in  volta  by 
the  passage  of  current  through  the  electrodes,  which  diminish  with 
lite  mineralization.  We  see  thus  that  the  apparent  conducting 
;>ower  of  the  arc  increases  at  first  very  quickly  with  the  mineraliza- 
tion to  a  maximum  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
ihior-spar,  then  decreases  slowly,  leading  to  the  paradoxical  result 
that  the  increase  of  conducting  substances  diminishes  the  conduct- 
ing power.  This  proves  in  fact  that  the  conducting  power  is  due 
to  tlie  transport  of  the  ions;  the  ions  of  mineral  vapor  being  more 
\olatile  than  those  of  carbon,  volatilize  .he  fore  them  while  ionizing, 
;'nd  require  a  smaller  expenditure  energy  of  ionization  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  electrodes;  but  when  the  quantity  of  ionized  vapor  is 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  current,  the  addition  of  mineraliza- 
tion produces  {as  in  the  mercury  arc)  inert  vapors,  of  which  the 
molecules  block  the  free  path  of  the  ions.  The  increased  shocks 
of  the  latter  act  ta  increase  the  apparent  resistance  and  the  heating 
in  the  gaseous  arc.  Thus  for  equal  voltages  with  carbon  electrodes 
we  should  find,  as  experiment  shows,  that  the  shortest  arc  is  the 
ii\o-;t  brilliant.  The  quantity  of  vapors  thrown  out  per  unit  of 
surface  increase!!,  the  same  is  true  of  the  number  of  ions,  and  the 
liifp  of  the  arc  contracts,  this  adding  a  new  cause  of  concentration 
of  the  light. 

At  this  limit,  that  is  to  say,  it  there  is  no  longer  carbon  in  the 
electrodes,  but  pure  fluor-spar  (a  condition  which  the  low  fusing 
point  will  not  permit  us  to  practically  reach)  we  would  see  a  very 
steep  straight  line,  analogous  to  that  obtained  by  Hasch"  (with 
!:ltemating  currents  unhappily)  using  electrodes  formed  of  metal- 
lic oxides.  But  while  the  increase  of  economy  with  the  mineraliza- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  slow,  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  tiie 
rrsiatance  of  the  electrodes  themselves  and  the  loss  of  light  pro- 
«iuced  by  interference  of  the  electrodes  Iceep  on  increasing,  and 
iilso  the  practical  difficulties  of  striking  the  arc  and  of  getting 
lid  of  the  slag  and  vapor  deposits;  it  thus  does  not  seem  advisable, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  to  go  bei-ond  60  per  cent  as  the  degree 
1 1*  mineralization  (in  the  particular  case  of  the  fluor-spai). 

27.  E.  Rasch,  "  Ein  neues  VerfahreD  fflr  Eneugung  von  Electriwheto 
r.ioht."  EJtk.  7.tit.,  IBOI.  p.  156. 
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As  to  the  carbon  of  composite  electrodes,  it  can  be  considered  m 
linving  the  following  functions  in  the  electrodea. 

1).  It  gives  to  the  latter  the  necesBary  conducting  power  when 
cold  (the  mineral  suhstances  employed  are  generally  insulators 
v.lien  cold)  in  order  to  lead  the  current  to  each  point  of  a  section; 
triis  condition  is  not  realized  with  electrodes  of  pure  ozides,  and 
we  have  tried  without  success  up  to  the  present  time  to  add  them 
to  other  conducting  bodies  than  carbon. 

3),  To  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  electrodes  in  the  neighborhood  «rf 
their  points,  which  occurs  quickly  in  the  absence  of  carbon,  for  the 
gubetancee  most  advantageous,  such  as  fluoride  of  calcium,  are 
j'usible  and  volatile  below  1000  deg.  Centigrade.  These  difficul- 
ties have  prevented  the  employment  of  pure  oxides  made  conduct- 
ing when  cold  by  the  addition  of  other  mineral  substances.  Mr. 
Steinmetz  has  been  able  to  use  the  oside  of  iron  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  conductor  by  it.self,  and  he  had  been  able  to  inclose  it  in  a 
tube  of  iron  which  oxidizes  little  by  little  (playing  the  same  role 
a»  the  carbon  envelope  in  the  author's  coated  carbons). 

3).  It  may  aid  (in  the  case  of  slightly  mineralized  electrodes) 
the  conductivity  of  the  gaseous  arc  in  volatilizing  and  ionizing 
at  the  surface  of  the  electrodes  at  the  same  time  as  the  mineral 
bubstances;  but  with  tiie  very  mineralized  electrodes  I  have  em- 
ployed, the  carbon  burns  little  by  little  (without' volatilizing)  at 
the  surface  of  the  electrodes  in  presence  of  oxygen,'  and  the  min- 
eral substances  alone  furnish  the  ionized  vapors.  In  fact,  on  the 
oue  hand,  the  abundant  distillation  of  the  vapors  from  miaersl 
substances  with  low  points  of  vaporization  does  not  permit  of  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes  rising  to  a  temperature  sufficient  for  the 
volatilization  of  the  carbon;  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  ap- 
pears covered  with  &  layer  of  melted  mineral  substances;  Anally, 
the  great  reduction,  shown  by  a  fall  of  potential,  corresponding 
to  work  done  by  the  volatilization  (30  to  25  volts),  tends  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  the  mineral  substances  are  alone  volatilized. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  there  may  be  mechanically  carried  along 
atoms  of  carbon  carrying  electric  charges.  This  point  has  not 
yet  been  elucidated,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting study. 

The  envelope  of  carbon  around  the  electrodes  does  not  take  part 
in  the  production  of  the  arc  and  serves  particularly  to  prevent 
the  lateral  oxidation  of  the  body  of  the  mineralized  carbon  which 
leads  to  acoriflcation,  and  thus  increases  the  life  of  the  dectrodes. 
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But  it  plays  another  important  part  from  the  point  of  view  of 
conductivity,  for  it  haa  a  section  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  miner- 
alized body  which  it  anrroanda,  the  specific  reaistance  of  which 
ia  considerable.  The  envelope  thus  Bervea  principally  to  conduct 
the  current,  and  it  is  very  neceasary  that  it  be  in  perfect  contact 
with  the  mineralized  body  over  the  whole  of  ite  length.  For  this 
reason  it  is  preferable  to  compress  it  around  the  composite  elec- 
trode in  the  course  of  manufacture  before  firing,  than  apply  it 
afterward  to  the  mineralized  carbon,  for  in  the  last  caae,  not  only 
i<i  the  contact  very  bad,  but  during  the  firing  and  in  course  of 
combustion,  mineral  matter  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mineral- 
ized body  and  form  an  insulating  bed  between  it  and  the  envelope. 

Results  Obtained.. 

The  lamps  of  Bremer  and  those  with  the  flaming  arc,  are  already 
well  known;  those  of  the  author's  system  have  only  been  mfuin- 
factured  for  a  short  time.  In  order  to  permit  of  a  comparison  of 
tlic  various  systems,  I  have  given  in  Table  II  the  principal  data 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the  specific  consumption  of  energy 
and  upon  the  actual  rate  of  usage  of  electrodes,  employing  as  much 
aa  possible  the  results  of  other  experimenters  in  order  to  give  as 
impartial  figures  as  possible.  The  luminous  intensity  of  the  Stein- 
metz  lamp  with  direct  currents  is  presumably  400  candles  by 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  arcs,  according  to  the  figures  of 
Mr.  Willis  Holmes.**  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Steinmetz  has 
constructed  a  lamp  for  alternating  currents. 

We  remark  at  once  the  enormous  superiority  in  economy  of 
mineralized  arc  lamps  over  all  the  others,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bremer  lamps  with  converging  carbons,  and  that  of  the  author. 
The  two  last  lamps  give  practically  the  same  economy  with  alter- 
nating current,  without  doubt  because  the  carbons  of  M.  Bremer 
in  tins  case  are  somewhat  more  mineralized.  On  the  contrary, 
with  direct  currents,  the  lamp  of  the  author  has  for  equal  currents 
the  advantage.  Aa  the  current  diminishes,  the  economy  of  the  arc 
is  rapidly  reduced,  from  which  follows  the  smaller  economy  of 
the  lamps  of  the  author  at  lower  amperage ;  for  the  same  current 
of  three  amperes  the  present  Bremer  lamp  would  give  an  economy 
much  less  if  it  would  work  at  that  amperage,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  are  no  3-amp.  Bremer  lamps. 

S&  flmtriool  Wttrld  i  Engineer,  May  28,  ISM,  p.  1008. 
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Aside  from  the  question  of  economy,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  lamps  of  the  author  with  the  lamps  having  converging 
carbons.  The  first  present  over  tiie  second  the  following  ad- 
vantages : 

1).  The  mechanism  is  more  simple,  and  has  no  special  arrange- 
ments for  starting. 


Pio.  11. 

2).  The  lamps  with  converging  carbons  give  a  very  odd  distribu- 
tion of  light,  most  powerful  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
carbons  and  concentrated  beneath  the  lamp,  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageous for  the  lighting  of  rooms  but  not  for  public  lighting. 


It  BofBcee  to  take  account  of  the  results  obtained  bj  Professor  Wed- 
ding of  the  two  types  of  lamp  reproduced  in  Figs.  11  and  12,  The 
lamp  of  the  author  admits  of  sending  the  light  more  horizontally, 
if  we  wish  it,  without  lowering  or  extending  the  luminons  point 
below  the  condenser.     We  may  regulate  this  height  at  will  very 
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8imply,  by  Tarying  the  diameter  of  the  upper  carbon;  for  the 
reduction  of  work  is  greuter,  and  in  consequence,  the  possible 
travel  with  the  upper  carbon  will  be  shorter,  when  the  arc  is  nearer 
the  conderiBCr  which  incloses  it.  Finally  the  lamps  with  converg- 
ing carbons  give  more  light  in  the  direction:  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  carbons  than  in  their  plane;  on  the  contrary,  carbons 
placed  one  above  the  other  give  the  same  light  all  around  them. 

3).  The  electrodes  bum  more  evenly  and  with  less  variation  of 
color  or  of  luminous  intensity  iif  the  lamps  of  the  author  than 
ir.  the  lamps  with  converging  carbons.  In  fact,  the  arc  playn 
upon  the  surface  of  the  point  of  the  lower  electrode  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  use  it  up  equally  (as  in  Marks'  lamp)  without  change 
of  length  of  arc';  whilst  the  arc  can  play  successively  between 
various  points  of  the  ends  of  converging  electrodes  without  change 
of  length,  a  change  which  causes  variation  in  intensity  and  color. 
This  fault  is  still  more  grave  with  cored  flaming  carbons  than  with 
the  Bremei  carbons,  since  if  the  arc  quits  the  core  and  plays  upon 
the  pure  carbon,  the  current  falls,  mineralization  no  longer  takes 
place,  and  the  arc  fails  to  give  light;  this  state  is  produced  particu- 
larly when  the  magnetic  field  is  excited  in  series,  since  then  the  cur- 
rent being  diminished  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  direct  the  arc. 

The  disposition  of  the  converging  carbons  is  thus  vicious  in 
principle.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  M.  Bremer  and  his  imitators 
have  been  forced  to  the  emplojinent  of  very  thin  carbons  which 
give  rise  to  the  following  troubles : 

4).  The  consumption  and  the  electric  resistance  of  mineralized 
carbons  in  the  lamp  with  converging  electrodes  are  excessive  aa 
indicated  in  the  table;  the  consumption  is  double  or  triple  that 
of  the  ordinary  carbons,  and  this  forces  the  employment  either 
of  long  carbons,  from  400  to  500  mm  or  even  longer,  or  the  multi- 
ple lamp,  having  a  set  of  mechanisms  for  each  pair  of  independent 
carbons.  All  these  solutions  complicate,  without  helping,  the 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  lamp,  where  the  arc  is  free  to 
be  moved  over  the  surface  of  the  electrode  which  remains  nearly 
flat,  the  diameter  may  be  much  increased  and  the  consumption 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a  lamp  with  ordinary  carbons. 

At  the  same  time  the  electrical  resistance  per  unit  of  length 
becomes  less.  The  solid  mineralized  carbons  have,  in  fact,  a  spe- 
ciflc  resistance,  double  or  triple  that  of  ordinary  pure  carbons; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  resistance  of  the  very  thin  pure  carbons 
of  the  flaming  lamps.    In  the  Qerman  lamps  with  long  electrodes, 
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the  drop  is  from  S  to  8  volta  in  the  electrodes  for  s  lamp  vith 
direct  curreDt,  and  double  that  for  an  alternating  curront  lamp, 
which  fignree  are  reduced  one-half  for  the  mineralized  carbons 
with  thin  envelopea.** 

The  question  of  the  consumption  of  enbetances  mixed  with  min- 
emtized  substanccB  raises  some  remarkable  and  interesting  theories. 
Wc  arc  led  to  believe  that  consumption,  in  fact,  increases  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  degree  of  mineralization,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  facilities  for  oxidation,  which  appears  a  contradic- 
tion ;  it  is  much  greater  with  the  el{;ctrodes  of  pure  mineral  matters 
of  Steinmetz  and  Basch.  ThcBe  phenomena  can  be  explained  by 
the  part  that  the  carbon  plays  in  the  mixture,  being  more  refractory 
and  adding  to  the  conductivity;  if  the  carbon  is  abundant,  the 
surface  of  the  electrode  is  sufiiciently  conducting  to  admit  of  the 
base  of  the  arc  being  large,  and  is  covered  only  with  a  thin  layer 
of  melted  mineral  substance;  then  the  volatization  is  little  active; 
when  the  heat  diminishes  (either  by  the  addition  of  a  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  material  or  by  oxidation)  the  surface  of  the  electrode 
is  less  condnctive  and  is  covered  by  a  thiciier  layer  of  mineral 
matter  in  fusion.  The  base  of  the  arc  then  becomes  more  concen- 
trated, the  vaporization  becomes  more  active,  and  the  carbon  is 
coni'umod  faster.  We  see  then  that  the  consumption  of  the  carbon 
and  the  luminous  efficiency  vary  in  the  same  sense ;  they  increase 
together,  for  example,  with  the  density  of  the  current,  with  the 
size  of  the  carbons,  with  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  air  ad- 
mitted through  the  shutter  in  the  globe,  etc.  If  we  inclose  the 
ore  in  a  vessel,  closed  or  nearly  closed  (always  taking  care  to 
dispose  of  the  smoke  and  ashes  as  soon  as  they  are  formed),  the 
oxidation  being  reduced,  the  same  is  true  of  the  carbon,  which 
may  fall  from  S  to  4  mm  instead  of  from  15  to  16  mm  in  the  free 
nir;  the  slag  is  formed  in  smaller  qiiantities,  and  we  may  greatly 
reduce  the  thickness  of  the  envelope,  which,  however,  remains 
always  advantageous  through  increasing  the  conducting  power.  A 
life  of  100  hours  may  then  be  obtained  by  the  mineral  incfo^od 
arc,  without  having  the  electrodes  of  an  exaggerated  length  (320 
to  400  mm).  Here  in  Europe,  the  inclined  arc  vitli  ordinary 
carbons  is  employed  but  rarely,  because  of  the  lower  price  of  labor 

S9.  I  will  add  in  pastlnft  that  thli  thin  envelope  tbxj,  however,  b* 
useful  even  in  the  lamps  with  eoiiTergiiig  carboni  In  permitting  the  re- 
lifrhtinK  of  the  Cftrhona  hj  lateral  contact,  which  the  tlag  renders  difficult 
with  the  Bremer  lamps. 
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and  the  high  price  of  electrical  energy.  For  this  reason  the  miner- 
alized  inclosed  arc  does  not  appeal  to  Europeans. 

4),  The  Bremer  lamp  and  a  fortiori  the  flaming  lamps  do  not 
permit  of  the  employment  of  currents  as  low  as  in  the  case  of 
lamps  with  cored  carbona  placed  Yertically;  while  the  minimum 
current  wp  to  recently  is  from  8  to  10  amperes  for  the  flaming 
lamps  and  from  6  to  10  amperes  for  the  Bremer  lamps,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  author's  lamp  have  placed  on  the  market  a  lamp 
of  3  amperes,  and  even  Mr.  Proakey  has  been  able  to  make  his  lamp 
bum  very  nicely  with  from  J  to  2  amperes,  always  attaining  an 
economy  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  lamps  of  the  same  rating. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  commercial  advantages  (as  Mr.  Wedding 
has  shown  in  a  report)  of  the  new  solution  as  against  the  old. 

I  hope  that  tiie  resulta  which  I  have  given  here  will  interest 
electrical  engineers  and  will  contribute  to  justify,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  new  type  of  carbons  and  lamps  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  present  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  to 
make  known  the  details  of  their  working. 

I  hope  that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  made  the  presenta- 
tion, witbont  reeerring  anything,  will  win  for  me  in  every  case 
the  good  will  of  my  readers. 

DisouBsroir, 

CBAlaxAIt  Lqib:  Gentlemeii,  jou  h&va  hesrd  these  two  papers  —  that 
of  Dr.  Steinmeti  and  ths  paper  of  Prof.  Blondel  just  read.  In  introducing 
the  discunaion,  I  will  make  just  a  few  remarks.  Prof.  Blondel'i  carbon 
is  reaUy  a  coacentricallj'  cored  carboa;  that  is,  it  has  two  cores,  ooe  within 
the  other.  I  liave  had  opportunity  of  seeing  a  numher  of  practical  t^ts 
made  with  lamps  equipped  with  these  carbons,  and  the  illuminating  *ffecta 
were  certainly  remarkable.  A  Blondel  lamp  using  three  amperes  direct 
onirent  was  hung  up  in  the  street  in  place  of  a  450-watt,  5H-ampen^ 
direct-current  enclosed  arc  lamp,  the  lamps  being  lighted  alternately  to 
observe  the  effective  illumination  of  the  street.  As  far  aa  effective  illumina- 
tion in  the  street  was  concerned  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Blondel 
lamp  was  the  more  effective.  The  reflector,  which  is  shown  in  an  illustration 
In  Prof.  Blondel 's  paper,  becomes  effective,  improving  the  distribution, 
as  the  underside  of  it  beoomM  coated  with  the  white  oxides,  making  an 
eiflcient  reflecting  surface. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Jagksoit:  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak  of  the  practi- 
cal use  of  the  Steinmetz  luminous  are.  This  year  I  have  beat  under  es- 
pecially advantageous  conditions  for  obtaining  data  as  to  bow  well  or  hmr 
poorly  the  luminous  arc  would  work  under  commercial  conditions.  In  tha 
city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  plant  of  twenty-five  lights  was  installed  by  the 
Oeneral   Electrie  C<Hnpaoy,  all  using  the  present  luminous  arc,  for  com- 
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parUoB  with  two  typea  which  the  commercUl  oompauf  lighting  the  city  ' 
then  had  in  use;  the  Drat  being  the  ordinary  B.6-ftmperes,  460-ir*tt  open 
carlMD  arc,  (uid  tlw  second  being  the  ordinaiy  450  or  4a0-wtitt  enclosed 
direct- current  arc.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  of  course,  aa  anybody  who  deals 
with  light  knows,  to  get  a  fair  determination  of  the  actual  values  of  light. 
In  order  to  get  some  idea,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  relative  illumina- 
tion of  Ui«  luminous  arc  which  was  there  for  at  leftst  six  months  —  al- 
though I  must  confess  it  woa  under  the  attention  of  an  expert,  and  there- 
fore had  a  little  advantage  over  the  other  arcs  —  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
comparison,  we  took  what  some  of  the  companies  called  an  illuminometer, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  black  box  with  type  inside  of  it,  suit- 
ably arranged  for  looking  in  and  getting  the  size  of  type,  or  the  distance 
away  from  the  light  that  you  can  read  tlie  typ«,  Wa  compared  t^e  luminous 
are  of  Dr.  Steinmetx  under  these  conditions  out  on  the  streets  with  some- 
thing like  twenty  or  thirty  enclosed  area,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
open  arcs,  of  the  capacity  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  found  in  every  case 
that  the  luminous  arc  gave  us  a  reading  on  every  size  of  type,  gave  us 
a  reading  illumination  from  20  to  30  per  cent  further  than  could  be 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  carbon  electrode  lamps.  Moreover,  the  luminous 
arc  waa  oaing  at  the  time  approximately  320-watts,  agsJnat  480  of  the 
ordinary  electrode  area. 

Id  order  to  determine  sUll  further  the  relative  value  of  the  two  lamps, 
in  order  that  a  decision  could  be  made  as  to  what  lamp  should  be  used 
in  that  particular  city,  one  of  these  lamps  was  taJcen  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  CoU^^,  where  I  hare  my  dwelling,  aud  put  upon  a  photometer  bar, 
was  worked  against. a  standardized  incandescent  lampi  tiw  horisontal  and 
angular  eajidle  powers  were  taken  very  carefully,  and  a  whole  day  was 
apent  in  measuring  them,  and  then  the  same  men,  same  instruments,  same 
standards  and  all  other  conditions  exactly  the  same,  were  used  in  gettini; 
the  candle  power  of  the  Q.S-ampere  open-arc  lamp  of  the  carbon  electrode 
type.  Now,  although  you  cannot  compare  an  are  lamp  with  an  incandescent 
standard  with  any  satisfaction,  I  feel  t^at,  putting  the  two  lamps  in  the 
same  bar,  with  the  aame  instruments  and  the  same  observers,  we  got  a  fair 
comparison,  and  I  may  say  that  though  the  Brush  arc  gave  a  much  greater 
illumination  at  forty-flve  degree  angle  beam,  and  beama  near  t^at  angle, 
the  luminous  are  of  Dr.  Steinmetz  gave  a  perceptibly  larger  illumination 
near  the  horizontal,  much  more  spherical  illumination,  and  for  street  lift- 
ing was  more  satisfactory.  In  other  words,  the  experiment  on  the  photom- 
eter bar  fully  bore  out  the  experiment  on  the  streets,  that  the  illumina- 
tion from  the  luminous  arc,  although  possibly  not  so  brilliant  in  the 
forty-flve  degree  circle  around  the  arc,  was  better  at  distances. 

Dr.  C1.ATTON  H.  Sttaxp:  I  think  every  one  who  is  interested  In  light- 
ing is  very  mueh  indebted  to  Dr.  Steidmetc  for  the  extremely  lucid  presenta- 
tion which  he  has  given  us  in  his  valuable  thesis  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
arc.  I  feel  that  personally  I  have  learned  a  very  great  deal  and  that  my 
ideas  as  to  the  actual  process  which  goes  on  in  the  are  have  been  made 
very  much  clearer  by  listening  to  Br.  Steinmetz's  paper. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  views  of  Dr. 
Steinmetz  and  of  Prof.  Blondel.    Dr.  Steimnetz  considers  a  blast  passing  out 
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from  the  cathode  utd  coiutituting  the  heated  stream  to  wtaicli  the  luminoaitj 
of  the  Imninoiu  are  ii  dne,  while  Prof.  Blondel  aasumes  a  ttream  of  ion% 
to  pass  from  both  electrodes  and  convey  the  current  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  divergent  views  which  these  writen  have  presNited  lead 
to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  impregnated 
electrode,  the  electrode  which  gives  rise  to  the  luminous  vapor  in  the  are. 
Which  of  these  gentlemen  ie  correct  is  probably  a  question  that  will 
have  to  be  determined  bj  further  experiment  and  consideration  of  the 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  very  high  luminous  efficiency  obtained 
in  the  Blondel  lamp.  The  figures  which  are  given  in  this  table  refer  to 
a  lamp  of  relatively  large  current  capacity,  thai  is,  to  a  9-ampere  lamp. 
I  have  made  some  experiments  with  a  lamp  of  three  amperes  only.  This 
lamp  gav«  a  very  high  candle-power  at  very  small  watts  consumption. 
The  resultant  value  for  the  watts  per  mean  lower  hemispherical  candle- 
power  come  out  D.16  to  O.IS.  In  other  words,  the  speciSc  consumption 
of  this  lamp,  measured  in  watts  per  mean  lower  hemispherical  candle- 
power,  was  iioniewhere  below  0.2,  whereas  the  ordinary  open  arc-ltght 
of  the  beat  type  requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  %  of  a  watt  per  mean 
lower  hemispherical  candle-power,  and  as  we  all  know,  the  ordinary  en- 
closed arc  considerably  more. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Nichols:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  we  are  about  to  meet  in  photometry. 
In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  these  new  factors  arising  from 
■elective  radiation.  The  difflcultiea  of  making  fair  comparisons  of  the 
ordinary  old-fashioned  open-arc  lamp,  with  nothing  but  carbon  to  deal 
with,  where  the  light  came  chiefly  from  the  terminale  of  the  carbon,  were 
aufBciently  great.  We  have  now  injected  into  the  art,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  wilt  soon  be  of  commercial  as  well  as  scientific  interest,  these  various 
new  forms  of  light  in  which  the  radiation  is  highly  selective.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  comparison,  for  example,  of  the  relative  merits 
of  a  flaming  arc  of  this  tpye,  in  which  the  calcium  lines  are  the  chief  source 
of  light,  and  the  mercury  are  with  its  bright  line  spectrum,  we  are  con- 
fronted hy  a  new  problem.  The  photometrician  has  got  to  go  over  from 
the  mere  comparison  of  light  for  light,  which  in  the  case  of  these  new 
Ughte  becomes  an  impossibility  to  the  study  of  the  spectrum;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  introduction  upon  the  market  of  lights  such  as  we  ere 
now  coming  to  means  that  we  have  got  to  reject  the  plain  old-fashioned 
photometry,  and  take  up  with  spectro-photometry,  which  is  quite  « 
different  mattei-. 

I  mention  this  matter  right  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  while  I 
do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  thew  meaHurements  were  made,  it  Is 
my  idea  that  all  that  tbey  can  be  considered  as  expressing,  if  justly  in- 
terpreted at  the  present  moment,  is  that  the  primary  are  is  a  very  powerful 
source  of  light.  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  anything  more  definite  upon 
the  data  in  the  way  of  an  interpretation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  figures 
run  to  four  places  of  decimals.  There  are  four  Higniflcant  figures,  but 
T  do  not  think  that  the  result  is  more  than  qualitative.  Xow  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  methods  for  the  balancing  up  against  one  another  of 
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these  diverae  sourcea  of  light  appear*  to  me  the  most  difficult  problem  with 
which  the  pbotometriBt  has  ever  been  confrontad.  The  ordinai;  photom- 
etry of  light  from  incandescent  carbon  ia  an  exceedingly  simply  mattw  com- 
pared with  iL  I  hope  that  the  photometrician  who  hai  to  deal  with  tbeaa 
problem*  in  oommercial  aapecta  will  not  evade  or  Bli|^t  thi*  problem, 
but  that  he  will  graap  it  and  solve  it  and  will  provide  the  producer  and 
consumer  of  light  with  aome  rational  syat^n  by  means  of  which  we  ean 
know  what  we  are  dealing  with.  At  the  present  moment  I  must  content 
myself  with  expressing  Uie  opinion  that  the  photometry,  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  of  these  newer  light  sources,  is  non-existent. 

Prof.  Jackbok:  May  I  make  a  remark  along  certain  lines  which  Pnif- 
Niehol'*  remarks  covered  to  some  extent.  We  are  going  to  use  the  luminous 
arcs  and  decide  whether  we  want  them  or  do  not  want  them,  and  if  Ibe 
lumiaouB  arc  will  enable  a  man  to  see  a  stone  in  the  street,  which  is  in 
his  way,  and  it  will  enable  him  to  see  that  and  avoid  it,  better  than  the 
ordinary  arc  light  will,  I  will  say,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that 
that  i*  the  best  lamp,  and  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  Prof.  Nichols's  ronarka, 
that  that  is  tha  way  I  try  to  carry  on  the  practical  experiments  which  I 
tried  to  explain. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Steiumetz:  I  believe  I  can  explain  in  a  few  words  the  sp- 
pat«nt  discrepancy  between  Dr.  Blondel's  results  and  mine.  The  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  words  "  impregnated  carbons  "  or  "  mineralised  car- 
bons," That  is,  all  the  area  with  which  Dr.  Blonde!  experimented  were 
carbon  arcs  made  luminous  by  evaporation.  There  are  three  methods  of 
using  arcs  for  illumination,  aa  stated  in  my  paper,  of  which  I  consider, 
at  least  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States,  the  third  one  to 
be  preferable,  the  object  being  to  combine  very  high  efficiency  with  long 
life.  Thi*  class,  however,  the  electroluminous  arcs,  has  not  been  givt^n 
any  consideration  in  Prof,  Blondel's  pap<>r.  Apparently  he  has  been  de- 
terred by  the  great  practical  difTiculty  resulting  from  the  flicker  due  to 
the  negative  running  spot  which  had  to  be  overcame  before  such  arc* 
could  be  commercially  successful.  All  Dr.  Blondel's  arcs  were  carbon 
arcs,  and  therefore,  a*  be  stated,  follow  the  laws  of  the  carbon  arc.  The 
anode,  being  the  hotter  terminal,  i>  the  one  which  has  to  be  impregnated 
to  get  the  highest  efficiency  of  t!ie  flaming  arc.  That  can  very  nicely  be 
illustrated  by  making  photometric  testa  with  the  four  kinds  of  flame  car- 
bons, which  are  improfinated  with  calcium,  strontium,  barium  and  mag- 
nesium compounds,  respectively,  by  using  them  as  positive,  with  a  plain 
carbon  as  negative,  and  then  as  negative  with  plain  carboD  ponjtive.  In 
all  case*  the  calcium  gives  the  highest  efficiency,  but  the  relative  pro- 
portions are  entirely  different.  Using  positive  impregnated  carbons,  tha 
proportion  i*  about  that  of  the  volatility  of  the  compound*;  as  n^jative 
the  results  are  considerably  different,  and  the  magnesium  changes  its 
position  in  the  series,  being  lesa  efficient  aa  positive  and  more  efficient  as 

With  the  efficiency,  however,  I  have  not  dealt  in  my  paper  at  all,  because 
that  ia  ft  feature  which  my  results  lead  me  to  believe  depaids  rather  more 
on  the  material  which  is  introduced  In,  the  are  stream,  than  on  the  methods 
of  introducing  it,  whether  from  the  positive  by  evaporation,  aeoompanied  Iqr 
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rd«tiT«ly  lapid  OMiBUiDption,  or  from  tL«  neg»tiv»  by  electroconduction, 
kt  ft  alov«r  ntt«.  But  amongBt  «11  the  chemk*!  BlementB  there  seem  to  Im 
reftlly  M1I7  three  groups  of  high  effleiency:  the  mercur;^!  ^he  calcium  group, 
and  the  iron  group.  It  is  the  latter  group  which  I  prefer,  since  it  gives 
white  light,  a  long  life,  and  the  highest  luminous  efflciencj. 

R^arding  the  efficiency  of  the  magnetic  arc,  given  in  Dr,  Blondel's 
paper,  tb«  values  are  far  below  those  reached  bj  the  modern  "  ma^etite  " 
are.  The  reason  ie,  that  iron  and  not  magnetite  is  now  the  most  efficient 
member  of  the  iron  group,  and  therefore  is  not  used  pure,  as  It  probably 
was  in  Dr.  Blondel's  teet.  The  most  efficient  arc  which  ve  ever  observed 
was  ft  GOO-watt  are,  which  gave  an  efficiency  of  about  0.15-watt  per  mean 
spherical  Brittsb  candle,  that  ia  about  twenty-five  times  the  efficiency  of 
the  incandescent  lamp,  and  far  higher  than  any  flame  carbon  I  ever  ob- 
served. But  this  ftre  Is  not  at  present  suitable  for  commercial  use.  It 
had  ft  slow  burning  electrode.  Ihe  consideration  of  these  two  different 
characteristics,  the  feeding  of  the  are  stream  from  the  negative  by  electro- 
conduction  and  from  the  positive  by  evaporation,  will  explain  Immediately 
the  discrepancies  in  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Blondel,  who  investigated  only 
the  one  feature,  and  Uie  conclusions  I  arrived  at  by  considering  both 
methods  of  producing  the  luminous  are  flame. 

Chaibmaw  LnsB:  We  are  now  awaited  by  Section  B,  and  when  we  get 
through  the  discussion  of  Col.  Crompton'e  paper,  we  will  take  up  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Nichols  and  Prof.  Lombard!. 

JOINT  SESSION  OF  SECTIONS  B  AND  B. 

Chairman  Steinmetz,  of  Section  B,  called  the  meeUng  to  order  at  10.30 
o'clock,    OH,  Crompton  then  presented  his  paper,  as  foUowsi 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  DYNAMO-ELECTEIC 

MACHINERT  AND  APPABATUS. 


BY  COL.  R.  E.  B.  OBOMPTON,  DeUgate  of  tkt  /nttitution  of  flootriool 
Engin««rt, 


Movement  in  England  m  Favor  of  Standardmng, 

The  standardizmg  of  materials  and  machiBery  used  b^  engineen 
has  already  made  considerable  progress  in  America.  In  England 
a  strong  and  representative  committee  vas  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Civil  Engineers  about  three  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  originally  to  standardize  rolled  iron  and 
steel  sections,  but  this  led  to  the  formation  of  other  committees  to 
deal  with  the  standardizing  of  all  classes  of  machinery  and  parts 
used  by  engineers  wherever  such  standardizing  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary or  advantageous  to  manufacturers  and  users. 

Byibdivieion  of  Electrical  Matter. 

The  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  electrical  questions  after 
t  few  preliminary  sittings  decided  to  divide  their  subject  as  fol- 
lows, and  appointed  subcommittees  to  deal  with  them: 

1.  Cables  and  conduits. 

8.  Telegraphs  and  telephones. 

3.  Electrical  generators,  including  the  prime  movers  that  drive 
fliem,  motors  and  transfonuers. 

4.  Materials  used  in  tramway  construction. 

5.  The  determination  of  certain  physical  constants  particularly 
those  relating  to  temperatures  and  methods  of  determining  the 
fame. 

Worh  already  Carried  out. 

These  subcommittees,  which  really  became  the  worlting  com- 
mittees dealing  with  electrical  questions,  have  now  been  at  work 
for  two  years.  That  which  dealt  with  cables  has  completed  and 
issued  a  very  complete  report  and  recommendations.  That  dealing 
with  tramway  material  has  reported  on  part  of  tiie  material  they 
use.  (Appendix  D.)  The  third,  dealing  with  the  more  complex 
subject  of  dynamo-electric  machinery,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
[7«8] 
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be  elected  as  chairman,  hfte  had  man;  aittiogs,  and  has  recently 
isstted  an  interim  report. 

Work  Remaining  Unfiniaked. 

The  recommendations  and  definitions  decided  on  in  this  report 
are  printed  in  their  complete  form  ae  an  appendix  to  this  paper 
(Appendix  A),  that  is  to  sa\'  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  committee 
lias  gone  up  to  the  present  time.  One  or  two  important  subjects 
have  not  yet  been  finally  reported  on.  These  relate  to  trans- 
formers,  standard  test  conditions  and  to  the  allowable  variationa 
rrom  the  adopted  standards. 

Dnring  the  early  stages  of  our  work  we  were  helped  by  the 
labors  of  the  committees  which  sat  previously  in  America  and 
Oermany  to  deal  with  the  same  subject,  and  we  feel  that  it  might 
assist  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  if  some  description  of 
our  work  was  laid  before  this  Congress  in  the  hopes  that  any  dis- 
cussion that  follows  on  this  paper  may  be  of  service  to  all  of  ua 
engaged  in  this  interesting  subject. 

Extent  to  Which  Electrical  Standards  can  be  usefully  Carried. 

1  think  we  must  all  agree  that  electrical  standardization  must 
bear  a  different  meaning  to  standardization  of  the  far  older  and 
more  crvstallized  types  of  machinery  used  by  mechanical  engineers. . 
It  is  highly  undesirable  that  any  types,  patterns  or  sizes  should  be 
standardized  if  these  are  likely  in  any  way  to  hinder  the  future 
development  of  design,  but  all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter 
know  how  much  useful  electrical  standardizing  can  be  carried  ont 
in  such  matters  as  the  settling  on  correct  nomenclature,  and 
definitions  of  certain  terms  hitherto  used  in  a  somewhat  loose  way 
in  text-books  or  in  trade  lists,  in  settling  standard  test  conditions, 
in  determining  a  satisfactory  method  of  measuring  the  rise  of  tem- 
[leratures  in  the  parts  of  electrical  machinery  that  are  affected  by 
temperature  rise.  In  addition  to  these  we  all  feel  that  some  attempt 
must  be  made  to  standardize  sizes  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  patterns  that  now  must  be  kept  by  manufacturers 
and  many  of  which  are  felt  by  them  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
which  are  only  demanded  because  some  manufacturers  have  pro< 
duced  them  for  special  purposes. 

Standard  Lists. 

It  appears  desirable  that  in  place  of  these  many  patterns  a. 
standard  list  of  a  snfficient  number  of  sizes  to  fill  the  ordinary 
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lequirementa  of  nseis  ahoald  be  Uid  down,  th&t  these  sins  ^zi 
be  BO  marked  and  their  output  under  rarioufl  working  omditicB 
should  be  eo  clearly  defined  that  any  purchaser  of  a  fhnh'i 
machine  should  always  be  able  by  referring  to  liis  table  of  stanciri 
conditions  to  determine  with  accuracy  exactly  what  the  ma:- 
facturer  guarantees  when  he  attaches  the  standard  mark  to  tiA 
standard  machine, 

hrocedure  of  the  English  Committeet. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  stag«  to  explain  the  piocedonVi 
nhich  our  committee  has  obtained  the  views  of  manufacturers,  on- 
Bulting  engineers  and  users  on  all  the  debatable  points  which  tb^r 
have  met  with.  The  committee  itself,  being  very  represenUti;-. 
was  able  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  qaeetiona  which  appeared  W.- 
to  arise  and  to  circulate  these  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  vhidi  -i 
our  case  we  marked  "  C.  L.  36  "  (Appendix  B),  and  on  which  w 
invited  remarks  and  criticism.  This  circular  was  sent  out  to  t- 
whole  trade  and  to  most  of  the  consulting  engineers  and  to  i 
selected  number  of  the  principal  users.  After  the  replies  »f 
received  and  tabulated,  they  were  discussed  in  the  committee,  wh  ? 
was  then  in  a  position  to  see  that  certain  points  were  practimi. 
accepted  by  every  one.  The  same  circular  was  then  reisi- 
marked  "C.  L,  36A"  (Appendix  C),  calling  attention  to  oib: 
points  remaining  unsettled.  By  the  auccessive  issues  of  i' 
emended  circular  considerable  progress  was  made  without  ttt 
necessity  and  loss  of  time  wliich  would  have  followed  if  we  ':ij'- 
held  conferences  to  decide  on  all  these  minor  points,  bat  when  a' 
that  was  possible  had  been  done  by  correspondence  it  became  neofr 
Biiry  to  hold  a  conference  to  decide  on  the  matters  which  remainet 
unsettled.  At  this  conference  every  one  who  held  strong  vicip  c^ 
these  questions  was  invited  to  speak,  and  the  matters  were  nui 
upon  and  final  decisions  were  thus  arrived  at 

Standard  Electrical  Pressures  —  Low  Pressures. 

The  iirat  question  we  attacked  was  the  very  serious  diflin> 
nhich  has  arisen  in  England  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  electrio:' 
pressures  or  voltages  used.  The  first  electrical  pressure  m^■a^u^^ 
bl  the  consumers'  terminals  which  can  in  any  way  be  call«^  - 
Ftandard  pressure  was  that  adopted  throughout  London  and  ol^^ 
large  towns  of  100  volts.  This  was  adopted  because,  at  that  ti^'- 
the  electrical  energy  generally  nsed  for  lighting  lOO-volf  hr.-:- 
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waa  on  the  whole  the  most  tnistworthj  and  Buitabie  to  the  users' 
requirements.  These  100-volt  lamps  were,  as  a  rule,  supplied  from 
three-wire  systems,  supplied  with  300  volts  across  the  outers,  anA 
in  a  few  cases  from  five-wire  systems  having  400  volts  across  the 
outere,  Ab  the  lamp  manufacture  improved,  other  towns  succes- 
sively adopted  105,  110,  115  up  to  130  volts  at  the  consumers'  ter- 
minals, but  as  soon  as  trustworthy  lamps  in  excess  of  200  volts  were 
produced  many  towns  doubled  their  pressure,  supplying  their  cus- 
tomers for  a  time  from  the  ori.qinal  outer  conductors  and  eventually 
resumed  the  three-wire  pressure  at  the  outers  at  double  the  original, 
that  is  to  say,  from  400  up  to  600  volts.  This  great  range  of  pres- 
sures in  use  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  of  standard 
plant,  which  would  serve  the  majority  of  these  pressures.  We, 
therefore,  finally  decided  to  fix  on  standard  pressures  which,  with 
a  10  per  cent  variation  on  either  aide  of  them  would  fit  most  of  the 
existing  voltages.  We,  therefore,  fixed  on  110  volts  which,  with  the 
above  margin,  will  fit  pressures  as  follows : 

110  Preesnies  from    99  to  122. 

220         "  "      198  to  244. 

440         "  "     396  to  488. 

500  "  "      450  to  550. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  more  symmetrical  if  we  had  been 
able  to  give  550  as  our  highest  low-pressure  standard,  but  un- 
fortunately up  to  the  present  our  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the 
ultimate  controlling  authority,  has  not  sanctiuned  a  higher  maxi- 
mum than  500  volts,  so  we  are  obliged  to  depart  from  symmetry  at 
this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  voltages  appear  to  be  very 
snitable  and  to  fit  very  well  with  existing  practice  both  in  England, 
America  and  Germany,  110  volts  being  almost  universal  as  the 
xtandard  pressure  for  ship  lighting. 

Standard  High  Pressures. 

The  two  sets  of  standard  high  pressures,  namely  those  at  the 
terminals  of  the  generators  and  at  the  primary  terminals  of  the 
transformers,  were  fixed  by  a  committee  presided  over  by  Mr,  C,  L, 
Sparks.  It  was  found  convenient  to  settle  oa  the  even  figures  of 
2000,  3000,  6000  and  10,000  volts  at  the  primary  terminals  of 
the  transformers,  whereas  those  at  the  terminals  of  the  generators 
■were  necessarily  10  per  cent  higher.  The  standard  pressures  at 
tlie  secondary  terminals  of  the  transfoniiers  were  fixed  so  as  ta 
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allow  of  a  5  per  cent  drop  in  the  low  preasare  diatribution  q'stem 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  standard  preaaures  laid  down  as  above  at 
the  consumere'  terminals. 

Frequencies. 

We  next  had  to  deal  with  the  vexed  question  of  frequencies. 
Originally  two  freqnenciea,  one  of  50  cycles  and  another  of  25 
■cycles  were  proposed.  Some  engineers  went  so  far  aa  to  demand  a 
third  in  the  interests  of  turbine  generators  and  rotary  transfonnere. 
but  after  much  correspondence,  at  a  conference  at  which  the  view^ 
of  all  who  held  strong  opinions  on  this  matter  were  considered 
and  voted  on,  a  strong  majority  was  of  opinion  that  50  cycles 
:should  be  fixed  as  the  chief  i^tandard  frequency  with  25  cycles  as 
-a  subsidiary  frequency  for  such  power  schemes  or  other  uses  where 
the  lower  frequency  was  specially  desirable. 

Tliis  work  took  many  months  but  as  at  the  same  time  Dr. 
Glazt'brook  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  safe  limit  of 
temperature  at  which  electrical  machinery  can  be  worked  for 
lengthened  periods,  no  time  was  lost  thereby. 

Determination  of  Physicai  Constants. 

The  points  to  be  investigated  by  Dr.  Glazebrook's  committee 
■were  the  following: 

1.  The  maximum  tempemture  to  which  the  insulating  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  can  be 
«x|>oeed  for  lengthened  periods  of  time  without  electrical  or  me- 
chanical deterioration, 

'i.  The  relation  between  the  mean  temperature  of  any  coil  ob- 
tained by  the  measurement  of  rise  of  its  electrical  resJ.'«tance  and 
the  maximum  temperature  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  same  coil, 
obtained  by  inserting  the rmo]  unctions  at  these  points. 

3.  The  permissible  rise  in  temperature  and  the  best  and  most 
certain  methods  of  measuring  the  same  deduced  from  this  es- 
pcriniontal  work. 

k  long  scries  of  experiments,  lasting  many  months,  was  carried 
out  bv  this  committee,  principally  at  the  National  Physical  Labora- 
t(>ry,  but  other  check  determinations  were  carried  out  at  the  work? 
Oi  those  of  the  electrical  firms  who  wished  to  aid  the  labors  of 
the  committee.  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
p<ftt  the  temperature  measurements  on  coils  made  at  the  N'ational 
Physical  Laboratory  on  the  same  coils  when  eventually  mounted 
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in  position  on  the  generators,  motore  or  transformers  for  whieb 
tliey  were  intended.  Some  of  the  results  thus  obtained  are  em- 
bodied in  excerpts  from  reports  which  I  have  attached  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  paper. 

Points  already  Delermined  by  Physical  Constants  Oommittee. 

Although  the  labors  of  Dr.  Glazebrook's  committee  are  not  yet 
complete,  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  show  that  although 
both  in  America,  Germany  and  England  up  to  the  present  a 
maximum  temperature  of  50  deg,  C.  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded in  the  hottest  part  of  the  coils  and  in  a  few  eases 
when  the  work  ia  intermittent,  of  75  deg.  C. ;  yet  that. when 
more  accurate  methods  of  determining  the  temperatures  of  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  coils  have  been  laid  down  considerably  higher 
temperatures  may  be  allowed  by  our  English  committee  when  it 
iSBues  its  final  t«8t  conditions,  for  many  of  the  materials  which  ar& 
today  used  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  insulation  of  coils  and 
other  portions  of  electrical  machinery  were  actually  subjected  for 
periods  up  to  nine  months  to  a  steady  temperature  of  100 
deg.  0.  without  either  electrical  or  mechanical  deterioration. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  maximum  temperature  reached  by 
the  hottest  part  of  the  coils  that  are  nowadays  used  can  nevei- 
leach  a  point  more  than  25  deg.  in  excess  of  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  coil  obtained  by  percentage  rise  in  the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  copper  of  the  coil  itself.  It  appears,  therefore. 
that  these  materials  may  be  exposed  for  great  lengths  of  time  to 
a  temperature  which  when  measured  by  rise  in  electrical  resistanci' 
may  be  as  high  as  7S  deg.  C,  which  correapouds  to  somewhat  less 
than  100  deg.  C.  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  coil. 

Definition  of  Continuous  and  Intermittent  Working. 

Our  committee  found  that  mannfacturers  and  users  both  attach 
great  importance  to  clear  standard  deBnitions  of  what  is  meant 
by  eontinuons  and  intermittent  running.  As  regards  the  former, 
as  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  coils  and  hottest  parts  of 
generators  and  motors  of  modern  type  up  to  100  kilowatts  usually 
attain  their  maximum  temperature  within  the  limits  of  a  six-hour 
full-load  mn,  it  was  decided  that  a  six-hour  run  should  stand  for 
the  definition  of  continnous  working;  but  as  regards  intermittent 
running,  more  especially  in  regard  to  crane  and  lift  motors  which 
work  for  short  periods  and  stand  so  that  their  coils  may  cool  down 
during  the  much  longer  periods  between  each  run,  it  was  found 
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very  difficult  to  settle  on  a  eimple  and  clearly  tmderBtood  defini- 
tion of  intermittency.  Many  firms  and  ubctb  considered  that  the 
only  definition  of  intennittent  ronning  wonld  be  that  the  inter- 
mittency  should  be  defined  by  the  coBtomer,  who  should  lay  down 
&  load  factor  on  which  the  machine  could  be  worked;  but  after 
much  discussion  this  idea  was  abandoned  as  impracticable  and  a 
simpler,  although  admittedly  imperfect,  definition  of  intermittency 
was  settled  by  the  test  run  being  reduced  from  the  six  hours  of 
continuous  running  to  one  hour's  ruiming  at  full  load. 

Pressure  Bite  in  Alternators. 

The,  difficult  questions  arising  out  of  the  pressure  rise  in  alter- 
nators were  yery  sharply  debated  by  Mr.  Sparks'  subcommittee 
and  the  definitions  were  only  arrived  at  after  much  correspondence 
and  many  meetings.  In  their  present  form,  however,  they  appear 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  important 
question. 

Standard  Test  of  Oensratora  and  Motors. 

Finally  I  come  to  the  most  important  advantage  that  standardiz- 
ing offers  to  manufacturers  and  users  —  that  is,  the  issue  of  stand- 
ard lists  of  sizes.  We  first  issued  a  list  of  standard  motors.  We 
cut  down  the  number  of  sizes  from  i  horse  up  to  100  horse  to  15 
for  direct  current,  to  11  for  aingle-phaae  alternators  and  to  17  for 
two  and  three-phase  alternating  motors.  We-  were  also  able  to 
issue  a  list  of  direct-current  generators  from  6  to  100  kilowatts 
comprising  only  10  sizes,  and  of  these  we  found  that  in  the  case  of 
the  direct-current  generators  all  but  the  largest  size  oould  utiliM 
the  frames  of  nine  of  the  standard  motor  frames. 

Speeds  Fixed  for  Alternators. 

For  larger  generators  above  100  kilowatts,  we  found  the  matter 
to  be  more  difficult.  Most  of  these  larger  generators  are  direct- 
ooupled  to  prime  movers,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  await 
the  labors  of  our  subcommittee  on  prime  movers  before  we  can 
issue  our  final  list  for  large  sizes.  Luckily,  in  this  case,  the  fact 
that  the  speed  in  revolutions  jier  minute  for  alternators  is  fixed  for 
uh  by  the  standard  frequency  and  by  the  number  of  poles  ha« 
enabled  us  to  issue  a  preliminary  list  of  nine  standard  sizes  and 
speodB  for  direct  and  alternating  generators  ranging  from  100  up 
to  1000  kilowatts,  which  appears  to  be  convenient,  and  for  tlw 
rtason  above  given  the  speeds  of  these  cannot  be  varied. 
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trogresa  with  Transformmt, 

Of  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done,  that  on  transformers  a 
nearly  complete  but  awaits  the  labors  of  Dr.  Qlazebrook's  final 
recommendations  on  temperatures.  That  of  standard  test  con- 
ditions is  not  BO  advanced  bnt  will  be  recommenced  in  October 
when  we  have  Dr.  Glazebrook's  results  before  iiB.  The  permissible 
variations  from  standard  require  extreme  caie. 

Effect  of  Largs  Margin  of  10  Per  Cent  Allowed  on  Pressures  on 
Motor  Design. 

I  have  mentioned  the  one  case  where,  in  order  to  fit  existing 
«lectrical  pressures,  10  per  cent  variation  must  be  allowed  to  enable 
these  pressures  to  be  served  by  our  standard  sizes.  Manufacturers 
have  informed  us  that  this  can  be  done,  but  it  ia  evidently  d«- 
eirable  in  the  future  that  the  number  of  large  centers  of  distribu- 
tion that  use  pressures  away  from  the  standard  pressures  now  laid 
down  must  gradually  be  reduced  so  that  the  large  10  per  cent  limit 
may  be  no  longer  necessary.  This  10  per  cent  limit  imposes  on 
manufacturers  of  standard  motors  and  generators  a  corresponding 
margin  in  the  size  of  their  standard  patterns,  and  this  margin 
«annot  be  reduced  until  the  call  for  the  plant  to  suit  pressures 
10  per  cent  away  from  the  standards  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  other  classes  of  permissible  variations  to  be  standardized  are 
tboee  due  to  the  nece^ary  errors  of  instruments  and  observeis 
in  carrying  out  the  standard  tests. 

In  addition  to  these  it  would  be  advisable  to  standardize  per- 
tnissible  variationB  due  to  small  errors  in  manufacture  or  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  material.  It  would  be  probably  ad- 
visable to  fix  tvFo  limits  of  variation  from  standard,  up  to  the 
first  of  which  the  goods  would  be  accepted  and  beyond  which  and 
up  to  a  second  limit  the  manufacturer  would  be  penalized.  In 
addition  to  these,  as  in  some  cases  to  the  permissible  errors,  must 
be  added  those  due  to  instruments  and  observers'  probable  errors;  it 
may  be  advisable  for  simplicity  sake  to  lay  down  a  maximum  scale 
including  all  such  errors  and  variations  for  each  class  of  measure- 
ment and  which  must  in  no  case  be  exceeded. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  constitution  of'  this 
committee;  Out  of  19  members  only  7  represent  manufacturing 
interests,  two-thirds  of  the  oommittee  being  composed  of  oonsult- 
ing  engineers  oi  users. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Fressukss  and  Freqcbncies. 
The   following  are   the  reeolutions  with   reference    to   British 
vtandaid  pieesnres  and  frequencies: 

(1.)  BaaoLVED  that  the  Standard  Low  Pressured  for  direct 
and  alternating-current  work,  measured  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  consumer,  be; — 

110,  220,  440,  BOO,  Tolto. 

Though  not  included  in  the  above  standard  pres- 
Buree,  380  volts  shall  be  considered  as  the  recognized 
pressure  to  be  maintained  between  the  principal  con- 
ductors in  a  three-phase  system  with  neutral  wire,  the 
pressure  then  being  220  volts  between  the  three  con- 
ductors and  the  neutral. 

(2.)  BE80LTXD  that  the  Standard  High  Pressures  for  alter- 
nating-cnrrent  work,  measured  at  the  tenniaals  of  the 
generator,  be: — 
2200,  3300,  6600,  11,000,   volta. 

(S.)  Besolvbd  that  the  Standard  Frimaij  Pressures  for  al- 
temating-current  transformer  work,  measured  at  the 
primary  terminals  of  the  transformer,  he: — 
2000,  8000,  6600,  11,000,  volts. 

(4.)  Besolvbd  that  the  Standard  Secondary  Pressures  for  al- 
ternating-current transformer  work,  measured  at  the 
secondary  terminals  of  the  transformer,  be: — 

116,  230,  460,  525,  volts  at  no  load. 

1(8.)  BEeoLvsD  that  the  Standard  Direct-Current  PresEure 
for  tramway  work,  measured  at  the  terminaU  of  the 
motor,  be: — 
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(6.)  Resolved  that  the  Standard  Frequency  for  altemating^cui^ 
rent  work  be: — 

50  periods  per  second. 

But  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand  a  lower  fn- 
quencj,  a  standard  of  25  periods  per  second  shall  be  adopted. 

:N'.B. —  The  above  Standard  Pressures  are  subject  to  ft  permit 
hible  roriation  of  10  per  cent  on  either  side, 


BA.TINO  OF  GEyBSATORB  AKD  MOTORS. 

(Except  for  traction  motors.) 

1.  Two  rating  shall  be  recognized  by  the  British  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  — 

(A)  ContinuonG  Working. 

(B)  Intermittent  Working. 

(A)  The  output  of  generators  and  motors  for  continuous 
working  shall  be  defined  a^  the  output  at  which  they  can  work 
continuously  for  m  hours  and  conform  to  the  prescribed  tests. 

(B)  The  output  of  motors  for  intermittent  working  shall  t>s 
defined  as  the  output  at  which  they  can  work  for  one  hour  and 
conform  to  the  prescribed  teats. 

N.B. —  The  duration  of  teat  for  machines  above  250  kilowatts 
is  still  under  consideration. 

2.  Every  generator  and  motor  shall  carry,  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  a  name  plate  givJog  the  output  and  other  particulars 
enumerated  below. 

In  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the  contrary,  the  output 
given  shall  always  be  understood  to  mean  the  output  for  con- 
tinuous working  under  Bating  (A). 

^ame  plates  for  machines  under  Class  (B)  shall  bear  the  word 
*'  Intermittent." 

3.  The  output  and  full-load  speed  marked  on  the  name  plate 
shall  be  those  taken  when  the  machine  is  at  its  normal  working 
temperature,  as  determined  at  the  close  of  the  test  run  referred 
to  above. 

4.  All  generators  shall  have  their  outputs  stated  in  Idlowatti 
<K.W.). 
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All  motors  shall  have  their  outputs  stated  in  b.h.p. 
5.  The   following   information   shall   be   given   on    the   name 
plates: — 

'DtreetOiin-ent.  EW.  Totta.  Ampt.  B.p.in. 


AUarDaUiif  Cmrent. 


fD.O.  <OontlinMiiu  iTOridng) 
t>.a  (btemlttcDt  vorUiiK) 


{A.O.  (Oontlnuoiu  WDrUnf ) 
A.O.  (bitermltt«at  vcs-Ung) 


B.H.P. 

B.H.P. 
(Intarmlttait) 


Tolls. 

VolU. 


Power  Factor. 


The  above  applies  to  combined  machines,  such  as  motor  gen- 
erators, boosters,  rotary  converters,  which  shall  have  name  plates 
giving  information  applying  both  to  input  and  output. 


DlBBOT-CUBKKKT  GbNBBATOBB. 

8.  The  list  numbers  represent  the  kilowatts  which  the  machine 
can  Toric  at  when  operated  continuously  as  a  generator. 

List  numbers  and  speeds  of  direct-current  generators  (up  to 
100  kilowatts) :— 


OUCMS. 

Rp-m. 

oKS. 

B.p.m. 

« 

^ 

1,075 

89 

« 

7S0 

8 

1,000 

40 

670 

685 

8B0 

M 

800 

100 

BOO 

Biitieb  standard  generators  of  100  kilowatts  and  above,  whether 
for  direct  or  alternating-current  work,  shall  conform  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  list  of  sizes  and  speeds  recommended  for  geneiators  to  be 
directly  coupled  to  steam  or  gas  engines. 


KW. 

aow. 

Uwllum. 

HJ^. 

• 

150 

260 

428 

SOO 

960 

87S 

250 

260 

800 

H 

214 

876 

400 

M 

214 

876 

600 

68 

214 

800 

760 

8S 

188 

260 

1,000 

80 

188 

260 

N .B. —  The  "  slow  "  speeds  in  the  above  table  are  tentative. 

Alteekatinq-Cohrekt  Qenehatobb. 
7.  BritiBh  standard  alternators  of  any  type,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  laid  down  in  previous  clauses,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
apply,  shall  conform  to  the  following  regulations: — 

(a.)  They  shall  give  an  c.m.f.  curve  which,  tinder  all  working 
conditiozis,  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  sine  wave. 

(b.)  For  exciting  the  Held  magnets  the  standard  pieesures 
ahallbe:— 

65,  110  or  820  volte. 

(e.)  The  term  "alternator"  shall  not  include  an  ** exciter.*' 
The  latter,  when  necessary,  shall  be  separately  speci- 
fied and  subject  to  the  regulations  for  standard  direct- 
current  generators. 

(d.)  The  regulation  of  an  alternator  shall  be  defined  aa  the 
difference  between  the  rated  full-load  presauie  and  the 
no-load  pressure  with  the  same  speed  and  excitation. 
This  diSerence  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  rated 
full-load  pressure  shall  be  termed  the  percentage 
"pzessure  rise"  of  the  alternator. 
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(e.)  They  shall  not  have  a  greater  percentage  pressure  riae 
than  six  per  cent  (6^)   on  a  non-inductive  load  and 
twenty  per  cent  (SOji)  on  an  inductive  load,  the  latter 
being  here  considered  as  one  having  a  power  factor 
of  0.8. 
This  pressure  rise  may  be  tested  on  a  non-inductive  or 
inductive  load  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
specification. 
The  figures  in   (b)   and   (d)   shall  not  apply  to  compounded 
nltematoTs. 

Motors. 

8.  AH  motors  for  the  purposes  of  t«ats  shall  be  rated  under  the 
following  cksees: — 

(1.)  Open. 
(2.)  Protected. 
(3.)  VentiUted. 
(4.)  Totally   enclosed. 

(1.)  and  (4.)  require  no  definition. 

(2.)  A  protected  motor  is  defined  as  a  motor,  in  which  the 
armature,  field  coils  and  other  live  parts  are  protected 
mechanically  from  accidental  or  careless  contact,  so 
as  not  to  materially  interfere  with  ventilation. 
(3.)  A  ventilated  motor  is  defined  as  a  motor  in  which  while 
ventilation  is  provided  for,  access  to  the  armature, 
field  coils  and  other  live  parts  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  opening  a  door  in,  or  removing  a  portion  of,  the 
enclosing  case. 
N.B. — ^An  alternating-current  motor,  class   (3),  in  which  the 
elip  rinp  are  outside  the  protection,  shall  be  considered  as  coming 
under  class  (3). 

List  of  Motobs. 

9.  The  list  nnmberB  represents  the  b.h.p.  which  the  machine 
can  work  at  when  runnii^  continuously  as  a  motor,  at  the  standard 
pressure  of  220  volte,  up  to  and  including  two  (2)  b.h.p.,  and 
above  that  size,  at  the  standard  pressure  of  440  volts. 

10.  The  following  aie  the  list  numbers  of  British  standard  sizes 
of  motors: — 

List  numbers  (direct-current) . 

J,  i,  1,  2,  3,  5,  7i,  10,  16,  20,  30,  40,  50,  75, 100. 
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List  numbers  (single-phase)  50  cycles. 
1,  8,  3,  5,  ^,  ^i.,  10,  10a,  15,  30,  25. 

List  numbers  (two-and  three-phase)  50  cycles. 
1,  2,  3,  5,  7J,  7iA,  10,  10a,  15,  20,  25,  30,  40,  60; 
60a,  75, 100. 

11.  List  numbers  and  speeds  of  motors  (up  to  b.b.p.). 

DiRECT-CUBBENT    MOTOBS. 


'*'  "**■     mt  tiifi  load. 

UitNo. 

ua?<ii 

LlatNo. 

rtfiiffSt. 

1            1600 

5 

1000 

30 

750 

1              1400 

n 

1000 

40 

700 

1            1400 

10 

900 

60 

650 

2            1100 

16 

860 

J6 

600 

3            1100 

20 

800 

100 

65a 

Alternatino-Cubbbnt  Induction  Moiobs. 

Single-phase,  50  cycles 

*"--      ^^^ 

LIMNo. 

•asd. 

LlMHo. 

rt^Sitf. 

1            1500 

n 

1500 

16 

1000 

2            1500 

n- 

1000 

80 

1000 

3            1500 

10 

1500 

25 

760 

5            1500 

lOi 

1000 

Two-  and  Three-pbase,  50  cycles. 


1 

1500 

10 

1500 

40 

760 

2 

1500 

10a 

1000 

50 

750 

3 

1500 

15 

1000 

50a 

eoo 

5 

1500 

20 

1000 

75 

600 

n 

1500 

25 

750 

100 

500 

nt. 

1000 

30 

750 

The  figures  referring  to  alternating-current  motors  give  the  no- 
load  or  syncbriHious  speeds;  allowance  should,  therefore,  be  made 
for  a  reduction  in  speed  at  full  load  of,  from  about  seven -and-a-half 
per  cent  {"i^i)  in  the  smallest  motors  to  two-and-a-half  per  cent 
(2^^)  in  the  largest  moton. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

SUB-COMMITTEE    ON     GENERATORS,    MOTORS    AND 
TRANSFORMERS. 

PBOPOSALS   AKD    QaBSIIOXB. 

1.  Proposed  standard  direct-cuxr^it  Toltaget  to  be  within  10 
fei  cent  on  either  side  of  the  following: 

110 

230 

440 

660  ..,.. 

H.  Proposed  frequencies  for  alternating  plant: 

25  periods  p^  second  for  power  ....         .  ■ .  • 

60  periods  per  second  for  lighting  

3.  Names  of  BritiBh  standard  sizes  of  motors  and  generators: 


It  is  proposed  to  give  each  size  a  list  number,  vhich  is  the  b.h.p. 
"which  each  machine  can  give  off  when  running  confcintional;  as  a 
motor  at  the  standard  voltages  and  at  tlie  TeTolntione  aa  gives 
liereunder. 

4.  Proposed  list  of  sizes  np  to  100  horse-power: 


LMNo. 

B.pffl. 

i 

1400 

i 

1400 

1 

1400 

2 

1100 

3 

1100 

«         ■' 

1000 

'1 

1000 

10 

900 

15 

900 

SO 

900 

30     . 

800 

40 

760 

SO 

050 

75 

600 

100 

550 

N.B. —  It  is  believed  that  manufacturers  will  find  it  eonveniest 
to  stock  frames  or  carcases  of  these  IS  sizes  only,  aa  in  most  cases 
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the  Bizes  will  be  govemed  by  their  lue  as  motors,  or  if  used  as 
dynamoB  thej  will  in  most  cases  be  belt  diiveii.  It  ie  beliered 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  sizes  larger  than  theae  will  be  coupled  direct 
to  prime  moTers  and  their  speed  And  size  will  be  governed  by  the 
corresponding  makers'  sizes  of  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  etc,  n 
that  a  proposed  Uat  of  tiiese  larger  sizes  cannot  be  circulated  until 
the    sab-committee   obtain    the    views    of    Uie   engine   builders 

5.  Oive  yonr  views  on  the  euitabilily  of  the  above  list  as  a 
standard  list  and  add  or  delete  any  sizes  you  consider  necessary 
or  unnecessary 

6.  Standard  test  conditions  not  yet  detennJned  upon,  bn£  for 
preparation  of  above  list  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  maximum  out* 
put  is  fixed  by  sparHess  continuous  working;  maximum  tempera- 
ture reached  not  to  exceed  50  deg.  0.  above  that  of  atmosphere  of 
test  room  ..« 
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APPENDIX  0. 

SITB-COMMITTEE     ON     GENERATORS,    MOTORS    AND 
TRANSFORMERS.    DIRECT-CURRENT  MACHINERY. 

PBOPOSiXS   AND   QDEBTIONB. 
Britisb   Btandard   sizes   of   motors   and   genera  tore   for   direct 
current. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  give  each  size  a  list  Dumber  vhicb  gives  the 
b.h.p.  a  machine  can  work  at  when  running  continaonslj  as  a 
motor.  The  motors  to  work  at  the  standard  pressure  of  220  volts 
up  to  and  including*  b.h.p.,  and  at  the  standard  pressure  of 
440  volta  above  that  size,  at  the  speeds  as  given  below. 

2.  Proposed  list  of  sizes  of  motors  up  to  100  b.h.p.  List  nombers 
i  i,  1,  2,  3,  5,  7i,  10,  15,  80,  30,  40,  60,  75,  100. 

N.B. —  It  is  believed  that  both  manufacturers  and  naere  will 
find  these  sizes  sufficient,  as  in  most  cases  the  sizes  will  be  governed 
by  their  use  as  motors.  Motors  required  to  mn  at  speeds  other  than 
shown  in  the  list  can  be  met  bj  variations  in  the  winding. 

This  applies  equally  to  their  use  as  generators. 

The  standard  conditions  of  the  test  which  will  accurately  define 
fhe  output  of  each  size  will  be  circulated  later. 

I.  IL  ra.  IT.  T. 


B.e.p. 

"rffla 

■•  "^xT  "s,ffiaf 

1 

1600 

1500              

♦ 

1600 

1500              

1 

160O 

1600              

2 

1600 

1600              

8 

1600 

1600              

S 

1350 

1500              

n 

1300 

1500              

10 

1800 

1600              

15 

1100 

1000              

20 

1000 

1000              

30 

850 

750              

40 

750 

750              

SO 

750 

750              

IS 

650 

600              ...... 

oo 

600 

600              

•ThfB 

flgur*  I.  xtrOfT  pon.MeMfinii 
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3.  The  speeds  given  in  column  II  are  those  suggested  bj  the 
Bub-committee  aft^r  correspondence  with  the  large  ueere  and  manu- 
facturers of  motors.  If  jou  do  not  approve  of  these  speeds,  kindly 
insert  in  column  IV  the  speeds  you  consider  most  suitable  to 
meet  ordinary  commercial  demands. 

4.  If  you  Aeem  it  advisable  to  standardize  a  second  list  of  notably 
lower  speeds  kindly  insert  the  figures  you  suggest  in  column  V. 

For  comparison,  the  speeds  settled  upon  for  the  alternate-cur- 
rent motors  for  the  sizes  stated  ure  given  in  column  III. 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  standardize  the  diameter  of 
the  pulley  end  of  the  shaft? 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  conference  being  arranged,  please  state 
whether  yon  would  be  prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  lay  your 
views  personally  before  the  committee. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

TdBDLAE  TaAMWAY  POLBa. 

1.  The  polea  shall  be  of  mild  steel  free  of  all  defects  and  shall 
Im  of  three  claasee. 

Light  Pole.  Medium  Pole.  Heavy  Pole. 

2.  The  sectional  poles  shall  be  either  solid  drawn,  or  lap-welded 
wrought  steel,  free  of  all  defects,  made  up  in  three  sections,  swaged 
together  when  hot  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  joint.  The  lap-welded 
Beams  in  the  sections  shall  be  set  at  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  (ISO")  to  each  other. 

The  taper  polea  shall  be  of  wrought  steel,  free  of  all  defects,  rolled 
in  one  length  and  butt  welded  the  entire  length.  The  butt  welding 
shall  be  carried  oat  at  an  even  temperature  without  overheating 
and  no  pole  shall  show  any  signs  of  burning  at  the  weld. 

3.  The  overall  length  of  any  pole  shall  be  thirty-one  feet  (31  ft). 

4.  The  length  of  the  telescope  joint  in  the  sectional  poles  shall 
be  eighteen  inches  (18  ins.). 

5.  The  length  of  the  sections  shall  be: 


Top  section 
Middle  section 
Bottom  section 


8  feet  6  inchet. 
8  feet  6  inches. 
17  feet. 


6.  The  outside  diameters,  in  inches,  of  the  three  classes  of  both 
sectional  and  taper  poles,  shall  be: 


SECTIONAL  POLES. 

Olui.                          Top.                   wadlsL  Botton. 

Light  6^  ins.           6|  ins.  7i  ins. 

Mediunt   ...            6|  ins.            7^  ins.  8^ ins. 

Heavy                       7)  ina.            8^  ins.  9)  ini. 


TAPER  POLES. 

OuWdodUmeterBtea 

Oam. 

Top. 

•  inchHrrombwa. 

Light  ... 

43  ina. 

T^ins. 

Medium  . 

f>3  ins. 

si  ins. 

Heavy  .. 

6iini. 

9ium. 
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7.  Tlie  thickness  of  met&l  in  any  pole  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  (^  in.). 

8.  The  completed  poles  shall  be  straight  and  trae  over  theii 
entire  length  to  within  one-quarter  of  an  inch  (^  in.), 

9.  The  section  of  any  pole  shall  be  as  nearly  circular  as  possible, 
not  rarying  in  diameter  by  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
(1/16  in.)  from  the  adopted  standard, 

10.  Five  per  cent  of  each  claas  of  sectional  pole  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  following  drop  test: 

The  pole  shall  be  dropped  vertically,  butt  downwards,  three  time* 
in  successJMi,  from  a  height  of  6  ft.  on  to  a  hard  wood  block  f 
ins.  thick  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation,  without  showing  any  signs 
of  telescoping  or  loosening  of  joints. 

11.  Five  per  cent  of  each  class  of  both  sectional  and  taper  pole 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  bending  testa: 

The  pole  shall,  in  each  case,  be  rigidly  supported  for  6  ft  from 
the  butt,  and  loaded,  as  a  cantilever,  eighteen  inches  (18  ins.) 
from  the  top,  the  load  being  applied  at  right  angles  to  tb(>  axis  of 
the  pole  which  shall  be  fixed  horizontally.  Upon  the  application 
of  the  following  loads  in  lbs.,  the  temporary  defiection  and  penna- 
nent  set,  measured  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  load,  shall  not 
exceed  the  figures  stated  in  the  tables. 

Load  Id  Ibi.  for  Load  in  Ita.  f  or 

tempomy  deflecUon        permAiiant  let  not 

OIa«  ot  pola,  not  ezcewltnK  A  iiu.  •xceadlDg  H  In, 

Light 750  lbs.  1,000  lbs. 

Medium    1,260  lbs.  1,750  lbs. 

Eeavy 3,000  lbs.  2,500  Iba. 

12.  In  the  event  of  the  poles  not  fulfilling  the  test  requirements, 
a  further  5  per  cent  shall  be  subjected  to  the  teats  enumerated 
above;  should  any  pole  fail,  the  whole  parcel  from  which  the  poles 
have  been  selected  shall  be  liable  to  rejection, 

13.  The  maker,  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
engineer,  shall  provide  all  the  necessary  testing  apparatus  at  his 
own  works. 

DISCCBSIOIT. 
CuATBHAiT   SlXiNUETZ:      We  have   before  oi   for  dlMuaaloB  the   p*per 
of  Col.  Crompton,  od  Stand  ftrdization.     It  Es  B.n  extremely  important  sub- 
ject.    Ai  many  of  yon  probably  know,  the  American  Inatitute  of  Electrical 
Engineer!  t^ipointed  a  Committee  on  StaadardiEatioa,  I  belina  about  Mvea 
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yean  mgo.  This  oommittee  deToted  two  yean  to  ■  very  careful  itndy  of 
the  question  of  Btuidardizfttloa,  and  then  issued  a  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted 1^  the  American  Institute,  published,  and  has  become  practically 
the  aniTersal  standard  of  the  American  induatry.  Tbe  committee  haa 
remained  in  existence  since  that  time,  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  the  report  reissued;  but  the  original  work  of  the  committee  has 
remained  practically  unchanged.  No  defects  hsve  been  found,  and  In  n 
short  time  the  work  of  the  committee  has  proven  to  be  extremely  successful. 

Our  English  brethren  are  now  considering  the  same  problem,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  adopt  staadarde,  and  they  have  bad  the  kindnesB,  through  Col. 
Crompton,  to  bring  the  matter  before  us  to  endeavor  to  see  if  some  way 
could  not  be  found  of  getting,  not  merely  an  American  standard  or  British 
standard,  but  to  come  to  an  agreement,  at  least  In  a  number  of  important 
matters,  which  would  extend  beyond  the  national  limits.  Therefore,  thi^ 
-  matter  ought  to  be  given  very  careful  cousideratJon,  since  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importanee.    I  therefore  call  for  discussion  on  this  paper. 

Mr.  JoHK  W.  LiEB,  Jr.:  A  paper  of  this  kind  requiiea  much  more  ma- 
ture consideration  than  any  of  us  have  been  able  to  give  to  it;  however  in 
looking  it  over  hastily  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  fear  It  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  arrive  M  an  agreement,  certainly  not  without  a  compromise. 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  standard  frequency.  In  this  country  the 
standard  frequencies  have  practically  come  down  to  sixty  cycles  per  second 
for  caaea  where  the  major  portion  of  the  energy  is  to  be  used  directly  for 
lighting  purposes,  and  twen^-Sre  cycles  per  second  where  the  supply  to 
motors  is  predominant  and  for  the  operation  of  converter^. 

We  read  in  the  recommendations  made  by  our  colleagues  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  that  they  favor  a  frequency 
of  flfty  ^cles  and  twenty-ftre  cycles  respectively.  It  will  now  be  desirable 
to  give  a  caTeful  study  of  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
get  together.  I  must  say  that  in  looking  over  this  paper,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  covers  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  and  it  is  hardly  possible, 
in  the  brief  opportunity  we  have  had  to  examine  it,  to  take  it  up  In  detail. 

CoL  Croupton:  Ur.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps it  might  make  it  easier  if  there  are  important  questions  arising  one 
after  another,  to  take  this  frequency  question,  discuss  it  by  itself,  and  go 
to  another,,  and  flnish  off  each  one  at  a  time.  Then  I  should  be  able  to 
answer  on  each  one  in  turn. 

Cbaibiuji  Stehikktz:  Qentlemen,  while  we  are  all  extremely  interested 
in  the  questi<A  of  standardization,  there  is  one  difficulty  to  be  met,  and 
that  is  this  —  in  standardising  as  in  legislation,  whatever  we  do  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  which  has  to  decide 
whether  our  action  is  constitutional,  as  things  exist  in  the  States,  or  not 
constitutional.  If  the  supreme  court  decides  adversely,  legislation  is  in 
vain.  Unfortunately,  in  the  matter  of  standardization,  we  have  not  only 
one,  but  three  supreme  courts  —  there  Is  the  consulting  engineer,  there 
Is  the  large  operating  company,  and,  the  large  manufacturer.  If  they  do 
not  agree  to  accept  the  results,  standardization  is  in  vain.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  American  side  of  standardization  since  the  beginning, 
and  conld  tdl  quite  a  tale  of  noe,  although  we  bsTO  been  extremely  care- 
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ful  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  anything  which  ma^  not  be  approved. 
We  have  found  that  standatdixatioD  of  nomenclature,  of  methods,  of  test- 
ing, etc.,  are  well  received  and  have  been  univeraall;  adopted.  We  have 
been  successful  in  getting  universal  rec4^nitiou  for  all  those  standards  of 
numerical  values,  as  pressure,  operating  volta,  temperatures,  generators, 
motors,  transmission,  etc.,  where  we  have  selected  these  values  which  had 
already  beea  adopted  b;  the  best  practice  of  the  electrical  engineering  pro- 
fession. We  have  not  been  as  ambitious  as  our  English  friends  are  in 
attempting  to  standardize  speeds  and  sizes,  because  we  very  soon  realised 
that  would  be  in  rain,  because  the  manufacturers  would  not  adopt  the  siza 
and  the  customers  would  caJl  for  different  sizes,  and  the  manufacturers 
would  supply  theae  different  sizes.  In  some  eases  of  standardization,  in 
a  few  instances  we  have  had  this  experience  where  we  standardized  cer- 
tain  frequencies  and  certain  voltages,  but  the  industry  went  away  fi^m 
those  and  selected  something  else,  and  we  had  to  revise  our  standards. 

As  I  look  over  the  paper,  the  main  and  foremost  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  agreement  between  the  two  countries  would  be  the  frequency 
of  fifty  cycles.  In  the  United  States  fifty  cycles  was  tried  to  a  limited 
extent  in  1892  and  in  1893,  but  very  soon  the  electrical  engineer  drifted 
away  from  fifty  cycles  and  universally  adopted  sixty  cycles.  All  tho 
other  frequencies,  forty  cycles,  125  cycles,  etc.,  have  disappeared.  Thero 
remain  only  twenty-five  cycles  and  sixty  cycles,  but  the  amount  of  mach- 
inery existing  here  in  sixty-cycle  apparatus  is  so  enormous,  is  so  universal 
over  all  the  country  that  1  fear  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  standard 
frequency  would  merely  result  in  introducing,  to  a  more  or  less  limited 
extent,  an  additional  frequency  of  fifty  cycles,  without  eliminating  the 
sixty-cycle  apparatus,  though  I  personally,  and  most  of  us  here,  would 
desire  a  standard  frequency  in  unison  with  our  English  friends  and  would 
be  willing  to  accept  fifty  .cycles.  I  grant  even  that  if  you  go  before  the 
large  manufacturers,  they  would  say,  "  Yes,  we  would  prefer  fifty  cycles 
to  get  together  with  our  English  friends;  "  and  they  would  be  willing  to 
accept  fifty  cycles;  but  when  you  look  at  the  balance  sheets  of  the  next 
yean  you  would  find  00  per  cent  of  the  apparatus  to  be  sixty  cycles 
and  10  par  cent  to  be  fifty  cycles,  at  the  best. 

We  had  similar  experience  with  the  transformer  ratios  in  the  first 
fltandardization  report.  The  standard  ratios  of  nine  to  one  end  eighteen  to 
one  were  adopted,  and  all  manufacturers  accepted  it,  but  when  'in  the  re- 
vision we  investigated  the  statistical  data,  we  found  that  although  the 
manufacturers  had  adopted  the  nine  to  one  ratio  as  standard,  they  built 
several  times  as  many  ten  to  one  transformers,  as  nine  to  one  transformers, 
and  we  concluded  then  that  we  would  have  to  give  the  nine  to  one  ratio  up. 
Although  everybody  was  willing,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  it  through, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  case  would  be  the  ssme  with  fifty  cycles.  Therefore 
we  should  like  to  bear  from  our  English  friends  the  reasons  for  their  adopt- 
ing fifty  cydes.  I  know  on  the  Continent  it  is  used  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, and  I  know  a  compromise  by  sacrificing  fifty  cycles  in  favor  of  the 
American  standard  of  sixty  cycles  would  be  expecting  very  much  from 
our  English  friends ;  but  at  the  aame  time,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  be- 
tween all  branches  of  the  electrical  industry,  here  and  abroad,  I  hope  it 
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can  be  arranged,  because  I  can  se«  that  it  would  be  practie&lly  impoasible, 
nay,  it  would  be  indeed  impotuiible  to  secure  a  change  of  frequencj  in  the 
United  States  from  sixty  to  flfty  cycles,  since  sixty  cycles  haa  now  been 
adopted  as  a  universally  recognized  standard  in  this  country  for  six  yeara  or 
more,  and  everything  else  has  disappeared.  Abroad  it  is  not  quite  as  bad 
as  that  yet.  In  addition  to  fifty  cycles,  there  are  still  sixty  cycles,  eigblv- 
three  cycles,  forty-two  cycles,  forty  cycles,  and  other  frequencies,  and  so  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  direct  the  industry  abroad  towards  sixty  cycles. 

Col.  R.  E.  B.  Crohi'ton:  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  with  nie  as 
I  have  to  answer  for  my  colleagues  on  tbe  English  Committee  who  have 
carried  the  work  of  electrical  standardization  up  to  its  present  point.  I 
will  do  my  best,  but  I  speak  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  must  first  explain  that  in  England  we  are  somewhat  favorably  situated 
as  regards  enforcing  standardization.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  in 
America  any  body  that  commands  so  much  authority  in  this  respect  as  our 
Knglish  Institntion  of  Civil  Engineers.  That  Institution  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  English  technical  institutions,  and  is  of  such  standing  and  posi- 
tion in  regard,  to  them  that  it  is  able  to  carry  public  opinion  with  it 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  younger  bodies  such  as  our  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  would  be  able  to  do,  as  nearly  ell  the  electrical  en- 
gineers of  position  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  so  that  not  only  we,  the  electrical  engineers,  but 
every  member  of  tbe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  are  practically  bound 
to  support  and  carry  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  any  reasonable  de- 
cisions which  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  is  admmistered  through  its  officers. 

In  this  way  our  British  Standards  Committees,  whether  they  are  stand- 
ardizing  steel  sections,  tramway  rails,  pipes  or  the  electrical  standards  we 
are  now  considering,  have  enormous  powers.  Ihey  are  able  to  carry  with 
them  our  Home  Government  Departments,  the  Qovemment  Departments 
of  our  Colonies,  so  that  we  have  reasonable  hopes  that  all  well-considered 
proposals  for  standarization  will  be  suceessful  in  Great  Britain  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  has  been  possible  in  any  other  country. 

In  carrying  on  this  discussion  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  am  allowed  to 
take  each  question  as  it  arises  and  discuss  it  by  itself,  commencing  with 
the  frequency  question.  As  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  Qfty-cycle 
frequency  was  very  fully  debated  not  only  by  the  Committee  but  at  a 
conference  at  which  a  large  body  of  engineers  and  users,  representing 
all  the  interests  affected,  were  present,  including  among  them  many 
representatives  of  American  manufacturing  flrma,  I  must  first  tell  you 
that  no  one  raised  hi^  voice  in  support  of  the  sixty-cycle  frequency  you 
use  to  such  a  considerable  extent  in  America.  At  our  conference  the 
chief  reason  why  sixty  frequency  was  not  considered  satisfactory  was 
that  it  introduced  dttfjculties  in  using  converters  when  on  circuits  worked 
by  internal  combustion  engines  or  any  other  engines  in  which  tbe  turn- 
ing moment  is  not  very  uniform.  On  account  of  this  difficulty,  at  one 
time  there  was  quite  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  introducing  forty  fre- 
quency, but  against  tliis  strong  evidence  was  produced  that  such  a  low 
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frequency  could  not  be  adTftntageousIy  nwd  for  lighting  purposes  en 
account  of  ill  effects  on  the  eye-sight.  Aa  ref^rds  twenty-flve,  ss  u. 
second  frequency,  it  was  evidently  «n  enormouB  advantage  that  if  two 
frequencies  were  tidopted  one  should  be  exactly  one-half  of  the  other. 
Sunuoariauig,  therefore,  the  chief  argumaotE  in  favor   of  fifty  frequency 

1.  Its  very  general  adoption  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

2.  That  it  is  altogether  the  best  which  allows  of  rotary  converters  with- 
out alTeeting  the  quality  of  the  light,  and, 

3.  That  it  allows  of  the  half  frequency  of  twenty-five,  which  Is  praeticatty 
universally  used  as  ■  lower  frequency. 

Ceairuah  STEHaarTZ:  I  call  on  Mr.  Charles  F.  Scott,  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  give  us  bjs  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  standardizing. 

Mr.  ScOTTr  As  I  listened  to  Col.  Crompton  yesterday,  I  thought  that 
T  probably  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  a  little  better  than  many  of 
the  others  present,  as  I  had  been  in  England  some  two  years  ago,  and  whila 
there  had  given  some  consideration  to  the  subject  which  is  treated  in  his 
paper.  In  looking  over  the  catalogues  of  manufacturers  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  I  found  that  there  was  Bomething  which  was  ama^ng  to  an 
American  engineer.  The  variety  of  ratings,  of  voltages,  and  of  frequencies 
is  something  astounding.  One  manufacturer  would  have  made  probably 
three  or  four  lists  of  induction  motors  for  different  frequencies.  Some 
would  give  voltages  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  America  as  standard 
voltages,  and  others  would  seemingly  despair  of  a  classiQcntion  of  voltage, 
and  simply  say:  motors  up  to  five  horse-power,  any  voltage  up  to  500; 
or,  motors  up  to  fifty  horse-power,  any  voltage  up  to  3000.  In  America 
we  are  keeping  closer  to  standards.  We  have  not  had  the  variety  in 
the  past,  I  think  for  several  reason?.  One  is  that  America  is  one 
country,  not  divided  politically  or  by  different  languages.  We  have 
been  more  of  a  unit.  Speaking  generally  our  engineers  have  not  been 
of  different  nationalities,  and  of  different  surroundings,  but  in  general 
they  have  been  reared  under  the  same  common  American  inllucnces, 
and  most  of  them  have  come  from  the  same  American  universities, 
assisted,  }t  is  true,  by  engineers  who  have  been  educated  *  abroad, 
altogether  making  a  common  unit  such  as  has  not  existed  else- 
where. Another  reason  for  American  standards  Is  that  in  America  the 
Isad  in  electrical  work  has  been  taken  by  a  few  large  companies.  Dis- 
regarding the  merits,  or  demerits,  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  of 
great  corporations,  a  few  large  companies  have  certainly  done  good  work 
in  erystalising  and  systematizing  engineering  work.  Again,  the  Americsn 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  taking  up  these  problems  definitely 
a  number  of  years  ago  through  its  Standardization  Committee  has  done 
moat  excellent  work,  and  this  is  quite  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
agreement  between  the  present  standards  proposed  in  Great  Britain  and 
those  in  America,  as  our  code  of  standardization  has  been  before  the  en- 
gineers of  Great  Britain,  to  be  followed  it  practicable. 

In  the  paper  under  consideration  a  very  wise  caution  Is  given  that  only 
those  things  should  be  standardized  and  the  standardization  done  in  sncli 
ways  «a  will  not  limit  progress.     Now,  while  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
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■m&y  be  an  ezMllent  tbtiig  as  a  enpreine  eonrt  and  police  department  ia 
enforcing  standardization,  Bome  of  ui  in  America  have  gotten  the  idea  that 
in  a  way  it  la  reatrictive;  that  you  cannot  go  ahead  aa  rapidly  com- 
mercially; that  rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  restrictive,  and  if  you  get  to  cer- 
tain atandarda,  certain  nizea,  certain  thicknesses,  and  go  into  matters  of 
electrical  deaign  and  detail,  there  is  a  danger  that  you  will  atop  there  — 
that  the  inTentor  and  the  designer  may  be  restricted  in  their  work.  We 
may  place  a  limit  it  certain  temperatures  that  are  common  with  certain 
materials,  and  that  may  be  all  right;  but  we  may  diHcover  other  materials 
in  which  a  rise  of  temperature  twice  as  great  would  be  allowable;  or 
for  certain  service  we  may  find  that  alternators,  which  may  be  specified 
to  have  S  per  cent  regulation,  would  be  just  as  acceptable  in  service  at  10 
«r  12  per  cent.  Tfaere  is  a  danger,  it  we  make  our  standards  too  rigid, 
that  we  cannot  commercially  take  advantnges  of  changes  in  materials  and  in 
design  which  wonid  really  give  ua  more  effective  results. 

In  a  meaaure,  if  this  standardization  ia  not  made  as  a  code  of  law  to  be 
Niforced  by  a  supreme  court,  but  ia  given  as  a  guide  to  desirable  standards ; 
if  many  of  the  things  which  are  in  commercial  controversy  are  left  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  laws  of  competition,  indicating  the  general  lines  along 
which  we  are  to  go,  there  are  advantages  which  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

You  will  find,  aa  Dr.  St«inroetz  has  pointed  ont,  that  many  of  the  features 
in  our  American  code  have  been  accepted.  The  manufacturer,  the  selling 
agent,  the  operating  company,  cares  not  particularly  about  units,  or  namea, 
«r  prescribed  methods  of  test  —  they  are  incidental  things.  If  a  code  is 
furnished  which  will  serve  ns  a  guide,  they  are  only  too  glad  not  to  elaborate 
something  new,  but  to  accept  what  has  been  worked  out  for  them. 

I  note  one  thing  which  makes  this  report  all  the  more  valuable,  and  that 
is  that  the  manufacturers  have  been  called  in  to  assist  in  giving  their 
opinions.  Maoufacturing  companiea,  and  the  engineers  and  designers  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing  companies,  I  think  have  had  more  sway 
in  the  development  of  American  engineering  than  they  have  had  abroad. 
The  consulting  engineer,  for  whom  there  is  a  most  important  field  and 
place,  I  think  is  apt  to  get  out  of  what  we  would  consider  his  proper  place 
in  endeavoring  to  do  too  much  designing,  and  it  is  largely  for  that  reason 
that  the  standards  abroad  are  so  chaotic.  As  a  foreign  engineer  expressed 
it  to  me,  the  engineer  in  bis  country  —  which  happened  to  be  France  — 
was  somewhat  of  an  artist.  He  wanted  to  build  up  a  new  plant  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Ideas  —  if  he  simply  followed  somebody  else,  there  was 
nothing  individual  in  his  effort,  any  more  than  an  artist  would  deserve 
merit  if  be  aimply  copied  some  one's  else  pictures.  He  wanted  to  build 
up  a  new  system,  and  if  be  could  find  a  voltage  or  a  frequency  that  was  a 
little  better  adapted  to  his  particular  place,  according  to  his  opinion, 
why,  that  was  undoubtedly  the  thing  to  use.  There  are  quite  different  ideas 
from  what  we  have  here,  and  I  think  ours  are  well  worthy  of  due  considera- 

I  question  a  little,  on  the  other  side,  whether  we  need  a  supreme  court 
10  enforce  sush  a  code  as  proposed.  These  are  engineering  matters,  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  down  good  engineering  principles  ivhich  people 
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will  follow  of  their  ovrn  accord;  and  not  to  make  our  engineering  stand- 
ards matters  to  be  enforced  and  held  to  in  all  cases,  but  standards  which 
will  be  generally  recognized  as  suitable  and  acceptable.  Yon  laj  down 
a  pertain  diameter  of  pole  for  trolley  road  coua  I  motion.  Let  the  com- 
mercial public  accept  that  as  a  standard  of  excellence;  but  if  inventors 
or  manufacturers  can  make  something  else,  or  do  something  hetter  hj 
varying  one  wa;  or  another  from  the  recommended  standard,  very  good; 
but  there  is  an  accepted,  definite,  standard  of  escellence.  I  maj  be  Bring- 
ing the  pendulum  a  little  too  far  in  saying  that  this  code  should  einiplf 
be  merely  a  standard  of  excellence,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  we  must  not  make  these  standards  too  hard  and  fast. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  frequency,  some  two  years  ago  I  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  of  frequency  abroad  and  frequency  in  America. 
I  bad  evei7  reason  for  desiring  to  find  that  sixty  cycles  would  be  a  de- 
sirable frequency  to  use  in  England,  because  it  conformed  to  the  American 
standard.  Taking  a  general  observation  of  the  frequencies  used  abroad, 
of  tlie  tendency  in  Europe  toward  fifty  cycles,  of  the  amount  of  work 
(lone  at  or  near  fifty  cycles  in  England,  and  of  certain  advantages  in  the 
use  of  rotary  converters  and  of  slower  speeds  with  fifty  cycles,  it  eeemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible,  and  from  the  standpoint 
abroad  probably  undesirable,  to  adopt  a  higher  frequency.  That  is  in  cer- 
tain ways  not  a  matter  upon  which  we  need  to  agree  as  much  as  on  many 
other  things.  Tlte  use  of  a  common  frequency  would  be  felt  particularly  in 
the  commercial  exchange  of  apparatus;  it  is  a  commercial  rather  than  an 
engineering  question,  and  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  com- 
mon frequencies,  but  while  desirable,  I  hardly  regard  it  as  fundamental. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  about  the  comprehensiveness 
with  which  this  work  has  been  done;  it  is  a  good  example  for  us,  and  1 
hope  permanent  means  may  be  taken  by  which  the  two  countries,  as  well 
as  other  countries,  may  have  their  common  standards  of  excellence. 

Dt,  K.  T.  Gla^ebbook;  As  a  member  of  the  English  committee  here, 
may  I  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been  said,  although  I  claim  no  par- 
ticular technical  knowledge  on  any  of  the  points  that  have  been  raised. 
I  think  our  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Scott  for  what  he  has  said  and  for 
the  cordial  reception  generally  which  has  been  given  to  this  idea  of 
standardization;  but  the  point  1  particularly  wish  to  enforce  is  that  there 
Is  no  att«mpt  in  England  to  establish  a  definite  hard  and  fast  rule,  or 
establish  any  supreme  court  or  court  of  appeal  which  shall  lay  down 
the  law  and  say  that  electrical  machines  must  be  of  this  or  that  form. 

The  Idea,  I  am  confident,  that  has  animated  practically  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  worked  at  this  subject  is  that  which 
Mr.  Scott  put  forward  just  now  —  to  indicate  bo  the  best  of  our  ability 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  form  of  the  machine  in  certain  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  to  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  Englishmen  —  which  is 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  inconsiderable,^  to  adopt  those  forms  if  they  see 
fit,  feeling  sure  that,  if  the  committee  had  made  a  good  selection,  these 
forma  will  be  generally  used  and  adopted.  I  think  I  may  say  that  there 
will  be  no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  English  Board  of  TVade, 
or  any  authority  of  the  kind  in  England,  to  insist  oo  standarda  ind)  a« 
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these,  without  the  possibllitj  of  change.  I  am  not  quite  certtLin  m  to 
whether  Mr.  Scott  is  not  a  little  confused,  perhaps,  between  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  now  and  some  unfortunate  legislation  that  took 
place  in  England  some  few  years  ago.  I  am  certain  that  ttte  present 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  most  anxioua,  in  ereiy  w»y  they  can, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  electrical  industry,  and  to  encourage 
it  OB  wise  and  good  lines.  Ther  recognize  the  value  of  freedom,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  they  would  deprecate  any  suggestion  that  they  should  act 
as  a  court  of  appeal  to  settle  details  a!^  to  standards  of  this  kind.  On 
certain  points,  legislation  may  have  to  take  place,  and  then  they  will  have 
to  be  consulted.  Take,  for  example,  one  matter  Mr.  Scott  referred  to, 
the  possibility  of  a  variation  in  the  temperature  limits  allowed  in  ac- 
cordance with  materia]  used  in  construction.  That  matter  has  been  before 
our  eyes  throughout,  and  in  the  experiments  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  make,  to  determine,  to  aome  extent,  what  the  limits  of  temperature 
should  be,  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  materials  used  in  the  ordinary 
eonstruction  of  macbinea  differ  considerably,  and  very  possibly  we  may 
have  to  assign  diiTerent  limits  of  permissible  temperature  according  to 
the  metals  used  in  the  construction. 

Air  sole  object  in  rising,  ilr,  was  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  way 
In  which  this  paper  haa  been  received,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  Eng- 
lishmen value  our  freedom  in  this  respect  and  intend  in  the  future  to 
*et  on  it  as  in  the  past. 

Prof.  F,  B.  Cbocsxb:  The  subject  before  the  meeting  is  one  to  which 
I  have  given  attention  for  a  good  many  years.  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
dudng  in  a  Council  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers in  1S98  a  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  take  up  the  standardization  of  electrical  machinery.  Previous  to  that 
time,  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  an  engineer, —  I  was  fortunate  perhaps 
in  occupying  both  positions, —  I  had  seen  the  necessity  of  some  such  ac- 
tion. Thnt  committee  was  appointed  and  I  hod  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
of  it.  At  flrst  it  was  rather  uphill  work  —  many  thought  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  force  something  upon  them ;  so  that  some  manufacturers  re- 
■ented  the  attempt,  and  there  was  a  little  trouble,  but  it  all  disappeared 
■nd  now  titere  is  no  trouble  whatever.  Another  difficulty  was  anticipated  — 
the  fear  that  the  Institute,  having  no  authority  to  enforce  the  recom- 
■nendations  of  the  committee,  would  discover  that  the  recommendations 
were  ignored  nnd  no  attention  paid  to  them.  That  fear  proved  to  be 
wholly  unfounded,  and  I  think  we  have  succeeded,  as  the  course  of  events 
has  shown,  in  securing  the  adoption  of  these  standards  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  recommendations  were  reasonable;  they  were  not  enforced,  but 
were  acceded  to  and  accepted  very  graciously,  and  everything  has  proven 
•atis  factory. 

I  refer  to  this  matter,  because  that  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  en- 
forcing standards  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  body  which  has  the  power  to 
enforce  such  recommendations  in  England,  which  is  not  possible  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  author- 
ities in  England  not  to  try  to  force  mattprs,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Scott  ways,  it 
is  wise  to  let  people  accept  the  recommendations  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
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quickly  and  gracefully  they  do  bo,  and  how  well  aatisfled  every  one  n. 
All  of  which  is  very  encouraging  to  those  introducing  standards. 

Now  as  to  the  exact  recouimendatioQE.  I  listened  to  CoL  Cruinpton'a 
paper  yeaterday  with  interest  and  carefully  studied  it  outside  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  think  his  recommendations  are  admirable  in  general.  I 
think  the  10  per  cent  allowance  iu  voltage  is  rather  large;  but  1  under- 
stand, and  in  fact  it  is  stated,  that  the  allowance  it  made  to  bring  tba 
S60  Tolts  in  line  with  600  volts.  I  think  the  500  volta  standard  is 
undesirable. 

CoL  Ceomptos:  'ITiat  is  something  that  is  going  to  b«  dropped, 
tbe  SOO  volts.  Since  this  paper  was  written  I  may  tell  you  tiiat  the  Board 
of  Trade  baa  practically  consented  to  allow  us  to  do  something  else. 

Prof,  Cbockeb;  I  bring  tliat  up,  however,  as  a  point  where  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  its  absolute  authority  can  do  harm,  assuming  that  they 
do  not  drop  tbe  GOO-volt  standard.  We  have  no  such  authority  in  this 
country.  Our  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  authority  which  i* 
powerful  indirectly;  but  we  have  no  board  in  our  government  that  has 
authority  in  the  same  eense'  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England  has- 

Then  in  regard  to  the  ratings  in  transformer  ratios,  it  is  a  mere  delallr 
but  is  rather  an  odd  ratio  as  it  works  out. 

There  is  another  point,  nothing  but  a  verbal  one,  but  I  protest  against 
this  use  of  the  expression  "  slow  speed."  I  do  not  know  where  it  came 
from.  Why  not  say  high  speed  and  low  speed?  I  tbiukin  the  catalogue 
of  most  of  our  manufacturers  —  1  am  afraid  it  is  so  in  our  own  catalogue 
—  the  term  "  slow  speed  "  is  used.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  Low 
speed  is  better  English  and  does  not  involve  that  curious  contradiction  is 

Another  thing  that  Itfr.  Scott  touched  on  which  is  important,  and  that 
b  the  tendency  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  construction.  I  think  that  wonl4 
be  a  mistake.  Vou  should  lay  down  rules  for  performanoe  only.  I  do  not 
care  if  a  man  makes  a  machine  with  no  poles,  provided  it  operates  at  re- 
quired voltage  and  amperes,  with  good  regulation.  In  that  case  you  have 
simply  got  rid  of  your  poles.  I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  saying  that  poles 
should  be  sixteen  and  three-fourths  inches  wide.  That  is  nonsense.  The 
recommendations  should  be  absolutely  confined  to  performance  and  not 
attempt  to  cover  construction.  Be  careful  In  your  requirements  of  per- 
formance, but  not  as  to  tbe  construction  ol  a  machine.  These  at«  the  only 
pointa  that  occur  to  me. 

Chairman  Steimuetz:  I  believe  1  voice  your  sentiments,  gentlemen, 
in  saying  that  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  B.  Kaye  Gray, 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Kngineers  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gray:  Tn  regard  to  the  question  of  standardization,  I  may  talk 
of  a  generii  sentiment  which  exists  in  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, and  alao  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Standards  Committt^, 
I  know;  but  to  deal  lirst  of  all  with  the  Standards  Committee.  I  had 
tbe  pleasure  of  presiding  over  one  of  the  sub-seetions  which  dealt  with 
cables  and  things  of  that  sort.  Ilie  remarks  which  I  made  to  my  sub- 
section were  abaolutely  those  made  by  Mi.  ScotL    I  said  I  believed  the 
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inatruetiou  froifl  th«  general  body  were  that  ve  were  to  lay  dowD,  if 
you  w31  call  it  BUch,  a  model  specillcatioii,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  by 
its  reasoiiableiieae  be  adopted  by  the  professioa.  I  do  not  believe  there 
waa  any  iateation  eveD,  to  make  these  things  in  the  form  of  cHtiron 
rulesj  but  it  was  our  idea  that  when  a  number  of  men  of  auch  ability 
got  together  and  drew  up  certain  specifications,  these  BpedScationg  would 
appeal  to  all  other  reasonable  men  and  they  would  doubtleas  follow  along 
the  same  general  lines.  I  may  mention  that  all  the  manufacturers  weie 
consulted  in  these  matters,  and  what  we  have  drawn  up  in  connection 
with  the  cables  has  certainly  been  the  result  of  deliberation  between  all 
classes  of  the  community  on  our  side.  With  regard  to  the  other  question, 
1*0  far  as  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  is  concerned,  we  went 
further  and  tried  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  order  out  of  chaos  —  we 
drew  up  certain  model  conditions,  model  conditions  of  contract,  even,  end 
1  think  now  that  some  of  these  model  conditions  are  being  incorporated 
into  many  of  the  contracts  on  the  other  aide; — not  by  any  oompuUiou, 
but  simply  because  they  were  so  reasonable  that  consulting  engineers  and 
others  thought  it  advantageous  to  fall  into  line  and  to  adopt  them. 

1  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  technical  mattera  treated  of  in  this  paper, 
but  think,  now  that  jou  have  called  upon  me  to  speak,  it  is  my  duty  to 
say  in  the  words  I  have  used  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  on  the 
other  eide  of  the  Atlantic  to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Chairman  Isteinuetz:  We  should  be  delighted  to  hear  from  Prof.  M. 
Aecoli,  President  of  the  Aasociazione  Elettrotecnica  Italiana,  and  secure 
some  information  on  the  subject  of  standardization  as  it  exists  in  Italy. 

Prof.  Aacou:  I  have  followed  this  interesting  discussion,  but  I 
cannot  express  myself  as  clearly  on  the  subject  as  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me.  The  question  of  etnudardization  has  not  yet  come  up  for 
discussion  before  our  association  in  Italy,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
to  bring  it  before  the  association. 

CUAlBUAN  Steikicetz:  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  further  remarks,  I 
call  upon  Colonel  Crompton  to  close  the  discussion. 

Col.  Crohpton:  I  think  theie  is  little  for  me  to  say  in  reply.  I 
am  sure  that  President  Gray  and  my  English  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  report  to  our 
Standards  Committees  on  our  return  to  England  that  on  the  whole  the 
general  sense  of  the  American  engineers  present  at  this  conference  agrees 
very  closely  with  our  own  concluttions.  I  have  gathered  that  excepting 
f  considerable  extent  to  which  sixty  frequency 
and  which  I  admit  makes  the  matter  rather 
diflicult,  file  chances  of  agreement  between  the  two  countries  on  this 
ijuestion  of  standardization  uf  machinery  are  very  good  indeed.  I  am 
xure  OD  one  point  we  are  absolutely  H.t  one.  If  you  will  read  through  the 
paragraph  in  my  paper,  middle  of  page  7t)l),  in  which  I  point  out  the  ex- 
tent to  which  electrical  staoilaiiiizaCion  can  be  usefully  carried,  you  will 
iind  how  strongly  ue,  the  English  Committee,  feel  that  we  must  avokl 
standardizing  design  in  any  way.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  Professor 
Crocker  on  this  point,  and  I  am  Kure  I  carry  the  opinion  of  my  own  Com- 
mittee with  me.    We  wish  to  standardize  nomenclature,  frequency,  voltage. 
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teat  condiUons  and  Bimilar  matters,  and  if  pOHsible  to  Btandardue  ratiogs 
»o  AB  to  ininiiniEe  ks  far  as  poaiible  the  Dumber  of  types  which  the  respon- 
■ibl«  conBumer  or  the  conauiUtig  engineer  can  order.  Bj  such  a  standard 
list  of  ratings  we  can  eliminate  the  special  types,  which  the  common  sense 
of  manufacturers  and  users  has  decided  are  not  necessaty  as  standard 
types.  Wa  do  this  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  users. 
We  do  not  wish  manufacturers  to  be  burdened  by  an  increased  number  of 
patterns  which  we  belicTe  are  practically  unnecessary,  and  it  is  endent 
that  by  eo  limiting  the  number  of  patterns  we  facilitate  the  rapidity  and 
economy  of  manufacture. 

There  ia  another  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  correct  one  or  two  of 
the  American  apeakera  including  Mr.  Scott,  who  have  said  that  our 
English  Board  of  Trade  has  been  obstructive  to  us  during  recent  years. 
The  primary  duty  of  our  Board  of  Trade  ia  to  protect  the  public  from 
danger  in  using  electrical  appliances,  and  from  thia  point  of  view  in  the 
early  stages  of  electrical  development  it  did  lay  down  laws  as  to  thickness 
of  insulation  and  the  methods  of  carrying  overhead  wires  which  were  to 
some  extent  restrictive,  but  it  haa  now  withdrawn  those  rulea  and  has 
confined  itselF  to  issuing  certain  deflnitJonB  of  permiaaible  voltagea  which 
must  not  be  exceeded  where  the  public  have  access  to  unprotected  elec- 
trical terminals.  Up  to  quite  recently  500  volts  was  the  maximum  pres- 
sure practically  allowed  by  our  Board  of  Trade,  but  1  am  told  that  they 
are  now  considering  allowing  a  somewhat  higher  voltage.  I  believe  that 
our  Board  of  Trade  is  now  in  harmony  with  our  profession  and  ia  helping 
us.  We  know  that  we  have  the  sympathy  of  its  officials  in  the  decisions 
our  Standards  Committee  has  arrived  at.  I  think  that  in  England  w« 
may  be  congratulated  on  this  fact,  that  we  have  received  the  countenance 
of  our  government  ao  that  our  standards  organization  is  likely  to  be  to 
some  extent  continuous  and  that  our  committees  will  be  continued  in 
future  to  consider  from  time  to  time  any  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  regulations  which  now  exist  but  which  may  eventually  be  found 
not  to  be  in  harmony  with  future  discoveries.  It  appears  desirable  that 
standardizing,  baaed  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  engineers  at  any 
one  time,  is  liable  to  be  and  chould  be  corrected  from  time  to  time  as  our 
knowledge  increases.  With  auch  an  understanding  standardization  may 
go  on  simultaneously  in  all  countries  and  I  hope  that  those  countries  who 
wish  to  take  the  matter  up  will  look  on  it  in  this  light. 

I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attention  you  have  given  me  in  presenting 
to  you  this  somewhat  difficult  subject,  which  after  all  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  most  of  us. 

Mr.  LlEB;  I  underatand  that  this  subject  of  International  Standardiza- 
tion is  a  matter  which  is  about  to  be,  or  has  already  been,  taken  up  by 
the  Official  Chamber  of  Delegates  of  the  Congress,  and  I  wish  therefore  to 
propose  a  resolution  to  be  passed  jointly  by  sections  B  and  E. 

Resolved,  that  the  matter  of  International  Standardization  be  urged 
upon  the  Chamber  of  DelegaLes  for  their  attention,  and  that  also  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  be  asked  to  take  up  this 
question,  and  to  place   itself  in  communication   with   the   Institution   of 
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Elpctricftl  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  for  such  further  consideration  ol 
thi«  subject  aa  may  aecm  advisable. 

Chairman  Bteinmetz:  UentlemeD,  you  have  heard  the  resolution, 
made  ««  a  motion,  by  the  chairman  of  Section  E,  Mr.  Lieb,  and  ae  chaii^ 
man  of  Section  B  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion,  and 
calling  for  discussion  thereon.  If  there  is  no  discussion  asked  for,  which 
I  believe  is  very  proper,  since  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  are  in  full  harmony 
with  this  motion  and  resolution,  I  shall  call  fur  the  question.  All  who 
Are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  say  aye. 

(The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried.) 

I  take  pleasure  in  elosing  the  joint  session  of  Sections  B  and  E^  and 
turn  the  chair  over  to  Mr.  Lieb. 

CONTINUATION   OF   SESSION   OF   SKCTION    E. 

CuAiBUAH  LiEB:  We  will  now  continue  the  sessions  of  Section  E;  and 
as  we  have  still  four  papers  and  would  like  to  dispose  of  three  of  them 
before  we  adjourn  thii  aesBi'JD  to-day,  as  our  session  to-morrow  will  be 
very  crowded,  1  will  aik  that  as  far  as  po.ssible  a  rc^um^  of  the  papers  be 
made,  but  if  that  is  not  piaetii'abte  wc  will  read  the  papers  in  full. 

I  will  ask  Prof.  Ascoli  to  take  the  chair  while  a  paper  representing  hia 
•ociety  is  read. 

(Professor  Ascoli  in  the  chair.) 

CiiAiBHAif  Agcoli:  We  will  now  have  the  paper  on  "  Stroboscopic 
Observations  of  the  Arc,"  by  Prof.  L.  Lombard]  and  Sig.  G.  Melaiio. 

Prof..  LoMDAiiDi*  Mr.  Chairman  and  Uentlemen,  1  feel  a  hesitation 
about  presenting  my  paper  i  first,  because  of  the  extraordinary  value 
of  the  two  papers  which  were  read  this  morning  in  Section  E,  to  which 
my  paper  cannot  add  anything  important  on  the  subject  of  the  arc  be- 
tween carbon  electrodes;  and  second,  because  I  am  a  very  imperfect 
speaker  of  your  beautiful  language,  which,  perhaps,  will  not  make  it  pos- 
•ible  for  m«  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  tbi*  CMa  I  ihould  like  to 
aak  our  chairman  to  help  me. 

FrofeMor  Loubardi  read  hi*  paper. 
Vol.  U  — fil 
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SOME  STEOBOSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT  AEG. 


BY  PROF.  L.  LOMBARDI,  Delegate  of  the  AMtx^oaone  SlMrotamica 
llaUwm,  AND  Q.  MEL.AZZO,  Blectroleohnioal  InttituU,  Xaph*. 


The  peculiar  phenomena  which  characterize  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  an  alternating-current  arc  between  carbon  or  metal- 
lic electrodeB  are  well  known  from  the  interesting  work  of  Blondel, 
Fleming,  Dutldell  and  Marchant,  B.  Bumie,  Bossier  and  Wedding, 
OoTges,  Nenbach,  Qold,  Quye  and  UonaBch,  and  many  other 
experimenters. 

As  the  current  and  pressure,  and  consequently  the  electric  en- 
ei^  in  the  arc,  vary  within  the  limits  of  a  single  period,  so  too  the 
heat  and  light  emitted  from  the  arc  undergo  definite  variatioDB. 
These  variatione,  which  generally  result  in  an  appreciable  decrease 
of  the  luminosity  of  the  arc,  could  be  directly  perceived  if  the  time 
of  a  period  were  long  enough ;  for  lecturing  and  experimental  pur- 
poses they  cannot,  however,  be  demonstrated  without  special 
methods. 

The  earliest  method  of  studying  short  periodic  phenomena  of 
this  nature  was  that  of  the  rotating  mirror.  This  .sives  during  a 
period  a  continually  displacing  image  which  can  be  directly  ob- 
served, or,  by  the  interposition  of  a  stroboscojiic  diaphrafrm.  resolved 
into  a  number  of  instantaneous  images  at  any  given  phase  of  the 
period,  such  as  to  be  easily  combined  by  the  eye,  or  recorded  on 
photographic  paper. 

Jamin  and  Roper  as  early  as  1868  (Compfex  Rendtis,  66),  ob- 
served bv  means  of  a  rotating  mirror  the  luminous  oseillations  of 
an  alternating-cur  rent  arc,  and  in  18Jt5  S.  P.  Thompson  (London 
Electrical  lieview)  oueceeded  with  the  same  apparatus  in  demon- 
strating the  eleetromafrnetie  deflection  of  the  alternating-current 
arc  in  the  earth's  field.  In  the  same  way  -lonie  interesting  results 
were  obtained  by  Ouye  and  Monasch  {P.clairage  Hhctriqne..  190.3), 
working  on  the  alternn ting-current  arc  iietween  metallic  electrodes. 

Ju  his  first  rusearch  on  tlie  optical  properties  of  the  alternating 
1802] 
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current  arc,  Blondel  adopted  the  artifice  of  directly  pliotographing 
a  luminouB  band  of  the  arc  on  a  seoeitive  paper  revolving  at  the 
same  sj'nchronous  epeed  of  the  generator  (Lumifre  £lectrique, 
42,  1891 ) ;  a  method  which  Street  had  already  employed  in 
188'2  for  studying  the  light  variations  of  a  Jal)lochkoff  candle. 
The  method  haa  the  advantage  of  giving  a  continuoiis  image  of 
one  part  of  the  arc,  which,  in  the  stady  of  some  phenomena,  is  of 
very  great  nee.  It  cannot,  however,  be  utilized  for  purposes  of 
demonstration,  nor  does  it  give,  without  modification,  a  complete 
representation  of  the  phenomenon  at  any  phase  nf  the  period, 

Joubert  in  1881  {Journal  de  Physique)  suggested  the  first  strobo- 
scopic  method,  enabling  the  optical  phenomena  of  the  alternating 
arc  to  be  followed  by  direct  vision.  The  method  was  to  observe  the 
luniinons  source  through  a  small  opening  in  a  stroboscopic  disc, 
mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  alternator  feeding  the  lamp,  or  on 
that  of  a  synchronous  motor;  observations  being  taken  from  differ- 
ent points  so  a  a  to  see  the  images  corresponding  to  the  different 
phases  of  the  period. 

The  nca'ssity  of  changing  the  position  of  the  eye,  however,  makes. 
the  method  unsuitable  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  Joubert  did 
not  himself  publish  any  results  obtained  by  this  method. 

A  fixed  image  of  the  arc,  whioh  can  be  observed  directly  or 
photographed,  may  be  obtained  at  different  phases  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  stroboscopic  disc  relatively  to  the  shaft  of  the  al- 
ternator or  motor,  or  the  position  of  the  stationary  portion  of  the 
machine,  or,  again,  by  modifying  the  phase  of  the  current  which 
feeds  the  arc  lamp.  These  methods  were  adopted  by  Gorges  (Elek- 
trotechniscke  Zeiischrifi,  1895),  Fleming  {The  Electrician,  1895), 
and  B.  Bumie  (The  Electrician,  1897),  in  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  obtaining  exact  meas- 
urements of  the  thermal  and  luminous  radiations  of  the  alternating- 
current  lamp  with  carbon  electrodes  at  different  phases. 

In  the  same  way  Gold  (Sitzungsberichle  der  Wiener  Akademie. 
1895)  observed  the  altemating-cnrrent  arc  between  two  dissimilar 
electrodes  —  one  carbon  and  one  metallic  —  and  detected  a  drop  of 
liquified  metal  swinging  on  the  tip  of  the  metallic  electrode  and 
changing  its  form  and  dimeneions  with  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  current.  These  observations  led  him  to  one  of  the  most 
probable  explanations  of  the  remarkable  variation  in  the  resistance 
of  the  arc  with  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 

In  such  methods,  where  a  stroboscopic  disc  rotating  at  synchro- 
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nouB  speed  is  used,  only  a  single  image  of  the  arc  can  be  obtained 
resulting  from  the  suceession  of  many  inetantaneous  images,  which 
all  correspond  to  a  particular  phase  of  the  period.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  suitable  for  watching  or  demonstrating  the  momentaneous 
phenomena  of  the  arc,  which  are  never  of  a  very  stable  character. 

It  is  easy  though  to  introduce  in  the  method  a  slight  modification, 
so  as  to  make  it  well  adapted  for  both  purposes. 

If  the  disc  be  turned  at  a  speed  not  synchronous  with  the  alterna- 
"tions  of  the  current  in  the  lamp,  but  slightly  below  the  synchronous 
speed,  the  successive  images  so  obtained  will  not  represent  the  are 
■always  at  the  same  phase  in  each  period,  but  in  phases  each  a 
small  fraction  of  a  period  later  than  the  preceding  one.  The  less 
the  speed  of  the  disc  differs  from  the  synchronous  speed,  the  longer 
will  be  the  time  required  for  a  complete  series  of  distinct  images, 
following  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  give  an  apparently  continuous 
reproduction  of  the  periodic  phenomenon  on  a  very  enlarged  time 
scale. 

The  length  of  the  apparent  period  of  the  phenomenon  under 
observation  may,  of  course,  be  regulated  as  closely  as  desired,  by 
mounting  the  stroboscopic  disc  on  the  shaft  of  a  small  continuous- 
current  motor,  provided  with  a  suitable  regulating  resistance.  Or 
it  may  be  rotated  by  nn  asynchronous  motor,  the  size  of  which  is 
very  suitable  to  give  a  quite  long  apparent  period,  varying  its 
length  by  changing  the  load  on  the  motor. 

Hospitalier  was  the  first  to  describe  an  arrangement  of  this  type, 
suitable  for  studying  the  luminous  variations  of  an  alternating-cur- 
rent arc  {The.  Eledncian,  December,  1903).  which  be  called  an 
arcoscope.  A  short  time  afterward  wc  came  indcpendentlv  to  u^  the 
same  arrangement  for  our  lecturing  and  demonstrating  purposes. 
We  started  from  the  same  principle  on  which  Dr.  Bellini  (L'Elel- 
Iricista,  1904)  in  the  course  of  this  year  established  his  method  of 
lueasuring  the  slip  of  an  asynchronous  motor,  by  counting  the 
swings  of  the  carbon  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp  fed  by  the 
same  alternating-current  main  and  placed  in  a  constant  magnetic 
field.  Dr.  Ecnischke  {Elektrot.  Zeitschr.,  1904-)  has  lately  de- 
scribed a  convenient  apparatus,  giving  analogous  results  by  count- 
ing the  'apparent  revolutions  of  a  disc,  painted  with  differently 
colored  segments,  the  disc  being  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the 
asynchronous  motor. 

In  many  of  our  experiments  the  stroboscopic  disc  waa  mounted 
on  the  shaft  of  a  four-pole  alternator,  driven  by  belt  from  a  ^unt- 
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wound  motor,  fed  with  continuous  current  from  the  street  mains  or 
from  Btorage  batteries.  The  alternator  itself  could  be  tun  ae  a 
synchronous  motor  from  the  same  circuit  as  the  lamp,  and  in  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  get  either  an  asynchronous  speed,  giving  a 
continuous  view  of  the  periodically  changing  arc,  or  a  synchronous 
speed,  giving  a  permanent  image  of  the  arc  at  any  definite  phase 
of  the  period.  The  phase  could,  of  course,  be  changed  by  turning 
the  disc  relatively  to  the  shaft  of  the  alternator.  The  various 
phenomena  which  accompany  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
the  alternating-current  arc  between  carbon  and  metallic  electrodes 
can  he  easily  demonstrated  in  this  way  to  a  very  large  audience, 
and  any  particular  feature  of  them  can  be  closely  studied  and,  if 
desired,  reproduced  photographically,  by  keeping  one  phase  con- 
stantly in  the  field  of  vision.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  suitability  of 
a  method  of  which  we  were  not  able  to  find  any  experimental  result 
in  electrotechnical  literature,  though  we  can  claim  nothing  very 
novel  in  it,  we  show  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  some  sots  of 
photographic  views,  reproducing  the  luminous  images  of  dilTerent 
direct  and  alternating-current  arcs  between  carbon  and  metallic 
electrodes,  the  last  having  been  taken  at  equal  time  intervals 
throughout  one  period. 

To  get  as  standard  of  comparison  a  very  regular  image  of  a  di- 
rect-current arc,  we  used  a  lO-amp.  differential  lamp  of  Siemens  & 
Halske,  fitted  with  a  cored  positive  carbon  and  a  solid  negative 
one  {Fig.  !)•  A,  B,  C,  give  views  of  the  arc  fed  with  different 
pressurea  leepectively,  of  44,  SO,  and  55  volts.  As  is  well  known, 
the  electric  arc  arises  in  form  of  an  exceedingly  bright  dame  from 
the  incandescent  point  of  the  negative  electrode,  increasing  in  width 
nntil  it  reaches  the  positive  crater,  at  the  surface  of  which  the  great 
electric  resistance  wastes  the  most  of  the  power,  and  supplies  the 
largest  quantity  of  heat  and  light. 

Coming  to  the  Pig.  2,  the  first  column  shows  ten  different  views 
of  an  alternating- current  are  between  the  solid  carbons  of  a  ahunt- 
wound  self-regulating  lamp ;  the  second  column  the  arc  of  the  same 
lamp  filled  with  cored  carbons ;  and  the  third  column  the  arc  of  a 
Ganz  lamp,  of  the  well-known  differential  type  with  impregnated, 
downwardly  inclined  carbons  of  yellow  mark. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  tbe  many  interesting  de- 
ductions made  by  Blondel  from  his  photographic  reproductioiu  in 
1891.  Photograpliy  cannot  reproduce  the  phenomena  faithfully 
from  an  optical  point  of  view,  since  the  actinic  power  of  the  arc 
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is  SO  high  in  comparieon  vith  ite  candle-power  thai  there  is  no 
proportionality  between  the  photogenic  and  the  luminous  effects. 
To  make  compaiisoa  easier,  the  time  of  exposure  was  in  all  ca:>cs 
the  same,  and  waa  a  very  ahort  one  —  some  tbousajidtbs  of  a  sec- 
ond. The  stroboscopic  disc  made  20  revolutions  per  second, 
and  contained  two  circular  holes,  4  cms  in  diameter,  on  a 
circle  of  about  60  cms  diameter.  Although  of  small  actinic 
power,  the  rays  of  greater  wave  length,  coming  chiefly  from  the 
flame  (aureole)  which  surrounded  the  arc,  were  filtered  out  by 
interposing  a  violet-colored  glass  screen.  The  time  of  develop- 
ment and  the  streiigth  of  the  fixing  bath  waa,  however,  chosen  so 
aa  to  make  the  image  in  each  case  sufficiently  clear. 

When  the  current  is  diminished  to  a  very  low  value,  tlie  arc 
breaks,  and  will  not  relight  until  the  difference  of  potonfial  be- 
tween the  electrodes  exceeds  a  definite  limit,  depending  on  tho  form 
and  nature  of  the  carbons  and  the  conditions  of  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit. It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  the  growth  and  extinction  of 
the  arc  with  different  carbons.  With  cored  and  impregnated  car- 
bons it  is  formed  by  a  small  fiame,  rising  more  or  less  rapidly  from 
the  negative  crater  to  meet  the  positive  one,  while  with  solid  car- 
bons the  arc  appears  almost  at  once  in  its  full  length  between  the 
electrodes,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  globe  which  turns 
rapidly  toward  the  edge  of  the  carbons,  end  disappears  quickly  at 
the  end  of  each  half  period.  The  growth  of  the  arc  is  generally 
not  eo  rapid  as  its  decrease,  as  Blondel  baa  clearly  shown.  Tlic 
small  actinic  power  of  the  incandescent  carbons  does  not  allow  of 
a  close  comparieon  between  the  brightness  of  the  positive  and  the 
negative  cratere. 

As  the  ratios  of  the  instantaneous  values  of  potential  difference 
and  current  intensity  show  (see  Fig.  3),  the  arc  between  solid  car- 
bons undergoes  greater  resietance  variations  than  that  between 
cored  or  impregnated  carbons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  potential 
rises  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  mnch  higher  valuee,  and  the 
power  factor  becomes  correspondingly  less.  We  found  as  avenif?e 
value  of  the  power  factor  of  the  lamp  for  solid  carbons  to  be  0.6.t ; 
for  cored  carbons,  0.94,  and  for  impregnated  carbons,  0.86.  The 
diameters  of  the  carbons  were  respectively  12,  13,  and  8  mm; 
ttie  current  strength  was  in  each  case  about  11  amperes,  and  the 
Il0^ential  difference  44,  37,  and  39  volts,  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  metal  electrodes,  Aron  has  shown  {Wied.  Ann., 
189G)   that  their  very  high  thermal  conductivity,  and  the  rapid 
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(■Doling  of  their  vapor,  prevents  the  arc  forniiug  again  after  an  ex- 
tinction, until  the  potential  dilference  exceeds  u  delinlte  limit,  Huf- 
ficient  to  cause  between  the  electrodes  a  new  dieruptive  discharge. 
The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  arc,  the  electric  elements  of  whicU 
More  recently  studied  by  Quye  and  Monasch  {flclairage  Slectrique, 
1903),  is  clearly  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Fig.  2,  which  givea 
a.  set  of  photographic  views  of  tlie  arc  between  two  copper  ele<y 
trodee  5  mm  in  diameter,  separated  by  a  distance  of  6  mm. 

One  can  see  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  striking  of  a  very 
brilliant  spark  from  tiie  negative  electrode,  which  requires  a  very 
high  momentary  value  of  the  potential  difference,  depending  on 
the  frequency  of  the  alternations,  the  strenpth  of  the  current,  and 
the  electric  conditions  of  the  external  circuit.  At  the  distance  es- 
tablished by  us  between  the  electrodes,  not  less  tlian  fioOO  volts  were 
necessaiy  to  get  the  first  disruptive  discharge,  the  current  being  sup- 
plied by  a  large  Euhmkorff  coil,  the  primary  of  which,  by  interpo- 
sition of  suitable  resistances,  was  fed  with  alternating  current 
of  40  cycles,  150  volts.  The  effective  current  strength  of  the  arc 
was  0.06  ampere;  the  potential  difference  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
arc  was  about  1200  volts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  Lecher  (Sitzunfjsherichte  der 
Wiener  Akademie,  1887)  did  not  discover  any  difference  between 
the  resistances  at  the  surfaces  of  the  positive  and  negative  elec- 
trodes, and  Child  (Physical  Review,  1900-1901)  was  only  able  to 
detect  a  very  small  one,  our  photographs  show  a  very  appreciable 
distinction  between  the  luminosity  of  the  electrodes,  which  recall 
the  particular  aspect  of  the  anode  and  the  cathode  of  an  ordinary 
induction  apparatus. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  observe  after  the  phenomenon  has  begun, 
the  general  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  arc,  disappearing  quite 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  period.  We  were  not  able,  with  the 
Jouberfs  apparatus  which  we  had  at  our  disposal,  to  get  a  correct 
reproduction  of  the  curve  of  the  periodical  variation  of  potential 
and  current  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  our  photographic 
experiments,  on  account  of  the  very  small  current  strength  and  t^e 
high  potential  difference.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  that 
the  electric  resistance  of  the  arc,  owing  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
metallic  vapors  and  to  the  high  thermal  conductivity  of  the  elec- 
trodes, must  undergo  enormous  variations,  and  the  pressure  sup- 
plied by  the  induction  coil  must  rise  to  exceptional  figures  in 
every  alternation;  the  power  factor  in  consequence  beconhes  vexy 
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emalL  As  average  value  of  this  power  factor,  Quye  and  MoDaacfa 
give  for  similar  copper  electrodee  0.58. 

By  the  same  method  we  were  able  to  follow,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate voltmeters  and  sdenium  c^lls,  the  remarkable  variations  of 
the  heat  and  light  emitted  in  every  direction  from  the  carbon 
of  the  usual  alternating- current  lamps.  Mr.  Bumie  has  already 
given  the  general  form  of  these  curves,  on  which  he  made  {Eleo 
trician,  1897)  a  very  accurate  study,  measuring  by  means  of  bolo- 
meter and  photometer  the  thermal  and  luminous  radiations  of  the 
alternating-current  arc  between  solid  and  cwed  carbons.  The 
stroboscopic  method  which  we  made  use  of,  availing  ourselves  of 
an  asynchronous  motor,  makes  it  possible  to  demonstrate  this  varia- 
tion without  any  difficult  in  a  very  suggestive  manner.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  thermal  capacity  of  the  electrodes,  the  beat 
emitted  from  them  varies  very  little,  as  Mr.  Bumie  has  very  welt 
demonstrated,  principally  in  the  direction  of  the  utmost  heat  in- 
tensity, where  the  measurements  acquire  the  greatest  accuracy.  It 
is  not  possible,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  length  of 
the  period,  to  get  exact  results  from  the  bolometer  without  using 
veiy  delicate  instruments.  The  optical  variations,  however,  which 
are  perhaps  more  important  for  the  economy  in  the  distribution  of 
light,  can  be  perceived  directly,  or  can  become,  by  use  of  selenium 
cells,  the  object  of  very  accurate  meaenrements. 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  observe  in  the  same  way 
the  luminous  phenomena  occurring  in  the  new  mercury  vapor  lamp 
and  converter,  which  Mr,  Cooper-Hewitt  is  now  perfecting  for  use 
with  alternating  current.  As  is  well  known,  snch  apparatus  consist 
of  a  glass  tube,  ezhansted  to  a  high  degree  on  a  vacanm  pump  and 
filled  with  metallic  electrodes ;  one  of  these,  which  always  works  as 
a  negative  pole,  is  mercury,  and  the  others  are  iron  or  platinum 
wires.  The  mercury  electrode  is  connected  with  the  neutral  point 
of  a  polyphase  system,  or  if  on  an  ordinary  monophase  system, 
with  a  neutral  point  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  auxiliary  trans- 
former. The  other  electrodes  are  connected  with  the  mains  of  the 
alternating  current,  and  become  respectively  positive  during  euc- 
oessive  parts  of  a  period.  From  the  positive  to  the  neutral,  acting 
as  a  negative  electrode,  flows  a  current  of  definite  strength,  de- 
pending on  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  resistance  and  the  po- 
tential difference.  As  the  voltage  begins  to  drop  off,  this  current 
tends  to  drop  too,  and  if  there  were  no  other  electrodes  it  would 
•oon  become  zero,  the  resistance  rapidly  increasing  to  infinity;  but. 
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on  account  of  the  phase  relation,  another  electrode  becomes  positive 
before  the  preceding  current  falls  below  a  certain  limit,  thns  keep- 
ing the  current  always  in  the  same  direction,  and  maintaining  the 
are.  Such  results  are  realized  without  difficulty  on  every  system  of 
three  or  more  phases.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  monophase  distribu- 
tions, it  becomes  necessary  to  split  the  simple  current  into  two  with 
8  phase  difference  of  ISO  deg, ;  for  this  purpose  an  inductive  coil 
may  be  usefully  employed  to  get  the  necessary  difference  of  phase 
between  potential  and  current 

Unfortunately  the  mercury  apparatus  of  Cooper-Hewitt  for  al- 
ternating current  is  not  yet  on  the  market,  and  we  were  not  able  to 
procure  one  for  sbidying  the  phenomena,  as  was  our  hope  when 
we  first  announced  this  paper  for  the  Congress,  Xevorthelesa,  we 
intend  to  proceed  later  in  this  direction,  bo  far  as  the  possibility 
to  get  suitable  apparatus  will  permit  of  our  doing  so, 

I  will  not,  however,  fail  to  mention  here  the  interesting  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  who  has  carried  out  an  important 
research  on  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  interrupter,  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  and  by  means  of  a  rotating 
mirror  obtained  beautiful  photographs  of  the  luminous  phenomena 
which  take  place.  {Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1904.) 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  point  out  that  the  method  of  taking 
stroboscopic  observation  by  differential  speoil  is  applicable  to  many 
other  phenomena  of  interest  to  the  electrical  engineer.  The  pendu- 
lar  swing  of  alternators  run  in  parallel  can,  for  instance,  be  easily 
olreerved  by  viewing  the  revolving  part  of  an  alternator  through  a 
fitroboscopic  disc  which  is  rotated  by  a  small  motor  run  up  to  the 
speed  of  synchronism.  The  method  is  very  simple  and,  we  believe, 
Dwre  exact  than  the  stroboscopic  one  nsdd  by  Professor  Gorge* 
(Elek.  Zeit.,  1900)  in  observing  the  angular  oscillations  of  a 
colored  mark,  illuminated  by  an  independent  source  of  light  of  the 
same  frequency. 

DlBCOBSIOlf. 

Prof.  C.  P.  BTEimm:  Ur.  ChainnaD  and  OeDtlemen,  I  wftnt  to  tak« 
a  moment  to  axpresa  my  thauks  to  Frofesaor  Lombardi  for  bb  very  iutor- 
eating  paper — the  more  interesting  to  me  ks  it  really  proves  photographi- 
cally a  ntunber  of  points  which  I  deduced  in  my  paper;  the  oharacter  of 
the  metal  are,  which,  being  rectifying,  is  preceded  by  a  disruptive  discharge 
between  tlia  terminals,  thereby  reeulting  in  a  very  high  voltage,  but 
uiuteady  character.    J  aalc  FrofesMV  Iiombardi  whether  be  noted  in  tha 
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middle  ktc,  io  Fig.  4,  any  rectifying  tendeni^.  The  two  sides  of  the  in 
are  diBsymmetricaL 

Prof.  LOHDARDI:  I  did  not  take  observations  of  the  recttfiitg  it 
tion  of  the  src,  but  I  believe  the  are  will  not  in  such  eorlllitiD^^  bt  i 
good  rectifier,  on  accouut  of  the  two  etectrodee  being  synunetriul.  Pm 
hapa  we  get  just  as  mucli  positive  as  negative  current,  because  oi  tdf  un 
electrodes  being  perfectlj  similar  to  each  other.  I  have  not  had  tie 
opportunity  of  eiperimenting  with  such  dissimilar  electrodes  ss  ice  w 
employed  for  the  rectifying  purpose,  but  it  is  possible  such  experimcDU 
would  give  y«Ty  interesting  results. 

Dr.  C  F.  Steikmetz:  I  may  add  that  with  Uie  mercury  are  coiiiplt:t 
rectification  takes  pUce  if  both  electrodes  are  symmetrical.  It  is  ouiiou 
to  note  in  certain  ranges  of  voltage,  if  both  electrodes  are  abaoluUlv  srn- 
metrical,  both  of  mercury,  the  first  spark  decides  the  direction  in  wM 
the  arc  rectifies.  After  a  while,  the  arc  may  drop  a  half  wave  and  tbm 
rectify  in  the  opposite  direction,  etc.  It  is  immaterial  in  which  tx;  f. 
rectifies.  After  straying  one-half  wave  it  passes  the  current  in  this  dim- 
tiou,  and  drops  the  half  waves  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  it  rKlitr<. 
It  is  possible  these  phenomena  might  appear  here  in  Professor  Lombudii 
arcs  also,  but  which  electrode  is  positive  is  indeterminate,  if  the  eledrodr^ 
are  symmetrical.  If  the  electrodes  are  not  symmetrical,  there  ia  a  pt^ 
ponderance  in  one  direction,  making  one  electrode  n^ative  and  the  oiia 

Chairman  Lies:  We  will  now  hear  Professor  Nichols' paper  on"  Stud- 
ards  of  Light." 

Prof,  NicnoLB:  I  wiD  simply  gay  that  the  paper  which  yon  hsrt 
at  your  disposal  is  an  attempt  to  gather  together  the  physical  dun^- 
teristics  and  constants  of  all  claimants  which  have  been  found  moat  cit- 
able for  photometric  purposes.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  expennnit'' 
described  which  calls  for  discussion,  and  nothing  which  needs  fanhf! 
explanation.  I  will  not  even  take  your  time  to  give  an  abstract  of  Ih* 
paper,  in  view  of  the  lateness  ot  the  hour.  All  wtio  Kt*  intetesUd  ■>  il 
ma;  rwd  It  at  their  conTenieaofc 
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BY  PROP.  EDWARD  L.  NICHOLS,  Cornell  Vnivorritf. 


The  conditions  demanded  of  a  physical  standard  are  very  far 
from  being  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  existing  standards  of  light. 
The  standard  should  be  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  ia  to  be  used,  capable  of  precise  definition  and  re- 
producible; and  it  should  If  possible  stand  in  some  simple  relation- 
ship to  our  absolute  syatem  of  measurement.  The  history  of  tJie 
art  of  measuring  shows  that  in  the  beginning  standards  are  seiected 
from  familiar  and  easily  accessible  sources.  The  questioiis  of 
accuracy  and  reproducibility  come  in  later  for  eonsi deration  and 
that  of  relations  to  absolute  systems  last  of  all.  Thus  wo  imve  for 
primitive  standards  of  length  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  pace,  etc. ; 
for  standards  of  mass  the  pennyweight,  the  stone,  etc. ;  for  standards 
of  liquid  volume  the  drop,  the  teaspoonful  and  the  cupful;  as  a 
standard  of  activity  the  horse  power. 

The  fact  that  the  candle  is  still,  nominally  at  least,  our  standard 
of  light  indicates  that  in  photometry  we  are  still  in  an  carlv  i^tage 
of  develojHnent.  The  persistence  of  this  term  in  our  nomenclature 
marks,  aa  does  the  continued  use  of  the  word  horse-power,  as  applied 
to  engines,  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  race.  The  term  camlle 
power  is  at  present,  like  horse  pow^r,  a  survival,  but  both  are  likely 
to  persist  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  We  have  however  in  photom- 
etry at  last  and  forever  abandoned  the  futile  attempt  to  standard- 
ize the  actual  candle,  although  it  still  stands  in  law  as  a  unit,  and 
have  turned  our  attention  toward  the  establishment  of  units  of 
light  which  fulfill  more  nearly  the  requirements  of  a  seientiiie 
standard. 

The  development  of  standardization  in  photometry  is  following 
a  somewhat  different  course  from  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
electricity  and  in  mechanics.  In  the  case  of  the  meter  and  the 
kilogram,  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  establish  in  terms 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  the  density  of  water,  we  have 
receded  from  the  original  standpoint  and  as  a  matter  of  ci 
[8111 
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content  ourselves  with  making  copies  of  certain  prototypes  which 
are  known  to  fulfill  only  approximately  the  original  definitions. 
Of  our  three  fundamental  electrical  imita  the  ohm  alone  seema 
likely  to  be  maintained  with  strict  relation  to  the  cg.B,  units, 
while  for  the  otheie  we  are  inclined  to  the  more  conTeaient  value's 
obtained  from  the  chemical  equivalent  of  silver  or  the  electromotive 
force  of  a  standard  cell,  using  such  reduction  factors  as  shall 
bring  the  volt  and  ampere  into  sufSciently  close  approximation  to 
the  absolute  units. 

In  the  case  of  the  standard  of  light  wc  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  finding  some  reasonably 
reliable  and  practical  unit.  When  we  have  found  this  it  will  per- 
haps be  possible  to  establish  the  numerical  factor  by  means  of  which 
to  express  it  in  terms  of  ergs  of  luminous  energy  per  unit  of  time. 

In  the  search  for  a  practical  standard  of  light  the  pbotometrician 
has  before  him  the  following  possibilities: 

(1)  The  use  of  a  standard  flame. 

(3)  The  use  of  an  incandescent  body  of  a  fixed  temperature. 

(3)  The  use  of  a  luminescent  body. 

The  numerous  studies  of  luminous  fiamee  which  have  been  made 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  suitable  standard  of  light  have  uhown 
that  in  order  to  secure  even  approximate  uniformity  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  fuel  of  definite  composition  consumed  under  constant 
conditions.  Of  the  various  candle,  oil  and  gas  flames  proposed  as 
standards  in  the  past,  none  conform  to  these  conditions.  The  futile 
struggle  of  a  century  of  photometricians  with  candles  of  spermaceti, 
paraffin  and  stearine  and  the  endeavors  of  the  various  expert  com- 
missions, appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relations 
between  the  standard  candles  adopted  and  legalized  in  diiferent 
countries  have  only  served  to  demonstrate  the  worthlessness  of  the 
candle,  whatever  its  composition  and  construction,  as  a  standard 
of  light. 

The  only  fuel  of  strictly  definite  composition  which  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  subject  to  constant  conditions  of  combustion  is 
amyl-acetate.  The  thorough  and  careful  manner  in  which  the 
lamp  for  burning  this  fuel  introduced  by  the  late  Hefner-Alfeneck 
has  been  developed  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  photometry. 
Tbanks  to  the  investigations  of  Liebenthal  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Oprman  Gas  Commission  and  of  the  members  of  the  Iteichsanstalt 
nt  Charlottonburg,  we  know,  with  aa  great  a  degree  of  predaion  as 
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tlie  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  the  iD&uence  of  flame  height, 
of  temperature,  of  atmospheric  moisture,  of  the  presence  of  carbon. 
dioxide  in  the  air,  and  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  its  flame. 

It  has  been  found  as  the  result  of  these  investigations  that  when 
lamps  constructed  strictly  of  the  prescribed  dimensions  and  materiah 
are  used  under  normal  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure,  moisture, 
etc.,  the  illuminating  power  is  reproducible  to  within  two  per  cent. 
This  performance  so  far  exceeds  in  uniformity  that  of  other  known' 
available  photometric  standards,'  that  the  Hefner  unit  has  very 
properly  been  adopted  by  photometrists  as  the  best  primary  standard 
in  spite  of  that  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  flame  is  such  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  satisfactory  comparisons  between  it  and 
the  whiter  and  more  brilliant  sources  of  light  used  in  modem 
illumination. 

In  view  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Hefner  lamp  as  the- 
primary  standard,  in  terms  of  which  candle  power  is  to  be  defined 
and  by  comparison  with  which  secondary  standards  are  to  be  cali- 
brated, I  have  brought  together  for  convenient  reference  the  foUow- 
isg  data  concerning  this  eource  of  light. 

Physical  constants  of  the  amyl-acetate  fUim«. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  flame  height  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  Hefner  lamp,  the  results  of  which  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  of  moisture,  see  Fig.  2,  and  of  the  efl!ect  of  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  upon  the  intensity  of  this 
source  of  light  (Fig.  3) ;  all  of  which  are  plotted  from  data  pub- 
lished by  Liebenthal,*  we  have  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
physical  constants  relating  to  this  flame  than  of  any  other  source 
of  light. 

Koettgen'  has  compared  the  flame  of  the  Hefner  lamp  spectro- 
photometrically  with  numerous  other  artificial  .sources  of  light, 
especially  with  various  oil  and  gas  flames.    While  the  results  are 


pertormancB  oompar&ble  to  that  of  tliB  Hefner  lamp  hu  been  claimed. 
This  source,  however,  In  spite  of  the  good  accounta  given  of  it  and  the 
Buperior  nhitenesa  of  its  name,  i*  open  to  objection,  as  a  primary  stand. 
ard,  on  account  o(  the  indefinite  oharacter  of  the  fuel  employed. 

2.  Liebenthal.  ElaktrotechniBehe  Zeilachrift,  1888,  p,  204:  ibid.  1695, 
p.  65.?. 

3.  Koettgan.     Witi.  Attn.,  UII,  p.  7S3. 
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strictly  applicable  only  to  the  particular  flame  measured  in  each 
case  and  only  approximately  to  other  flames  of  the  same  type,  the 
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curTCB  giving  the  relative  distribution  of  intensitiea  in  their  spectra 
are  of  interest  since  they  describe  as  completely  as  the  circumstances 
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will  permit  the  color  relations  of  Buch  flames.  Two  such  cxtrreB 
plotted  from  his  tables  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  They  are  drawn  in  the 
usual  manner  with  wave  lengths  as  abscissae  and  the  ratio  of  the 
intensitiee  for  each  wave  length  of  the  spectrum  divided  by  fits 
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same  ratio,  for  the  region  of  the  D  line,  as  ordinates.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  curves  which  refer  respectively  to  an  ordinary  gas 
flame  and  the  flame  of  a  petroleum  lamp,  that  the  light  of  the 
Hefner  lamp  ia  relatively  stronger  in  the  red  and  weaker  in  the 
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violet  than  the  ordinary  sources  of  liglit  ttsed  in  artificial  illumina- 
tion; and  that,  consequently,  we  ebould  expect  to  find  that  the 
tcmperattu-e  of  thia  fiame  is  lower  than  that  of  onr  ordinary  oil 
or  gas  flames. 

Knnt  Angstrom*  in  a  recent  paper  has  published  data  which 
define  the  physical  constants  of  the  Hefner  flame  in  absolute 
measure.  By  means  of  a  speetrobolometer  he  first  explored  the  in- 
fra-red spectrum  aa  far  as  5/i.  The  resulting  curve  ia  of  the  general 
form  which  one  would  expect  for  a  flame  of  this  character.  It 
shows  the  strong  emission  band  due  to  CO,  at  4.4."  and  has  its 
maximum,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  spectro- 
photometric  curves  already  given,  at  a  greater  wave  length  than 
is  the  case  with  other  luminous  flames.  Q,  W.  Stewart*  has  found 
the  maximum  for  the  candle  at  1.25,  for  the  ordinary  gas  flame 
at  1.13;i  and  for  the  acetylene  flame  at  1.05^ 

Angstrom*  has  likewise  determined  the  radiant  efficiency  of  the 
Hefner  lamp.  He  assembled  upon  the  face  of  the  bolometer  the 
entire  energy  of  the  spectrum  of  the  amyl-acetate  flame  and  ob- 
served the  total  radiation  {Q).  An  opaque  screen,  which  cut  off 
all  wave  lengths  greater  than  0.76f<,  was  then  interposed,  and  the 
remaining  radiation  {L),  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  was  assembled  upon  the  same  bolometer,  and  measured. 
He  finds  for  the  ratio  of  these  two  quantities 

L/Q  =  0.00»,« 
where  L  is  the  luminous  energy  and  Q  the  total  energy  of  the  flame. 

The  unit  of  illumination,  the  lux  or  bougie-metre  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  illumination  received  from  the  Hefner  lamp  at  a  dis- 
tenoe  of  one  meter.  By  the  use  of  hie  compensated  pjr-heliometer 
Angstrom  has  succeeded  in  determining  this  quantity  also  in  ab- 
solute measure.  He  finds  for  the  total  radiation  corresponding  to 
the  lux, 

C  =  o,ooo,oai,«  '"•°-  °f-. 

seo.  cm' 
From  the  value  of  L/Q  already  given  it  follows  that  the  lumtnoua 
radiation  corresponding  to  the  lux  is 

sec.  cm.' 

4.  An^rstTttm.     Phytieal  Revieto,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  301, 

5.  Stewart.  G.  W.    Phj/tioal  S«omc.  XV,  p.  311. 

6.  Angst riim,  J.  o. 
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Tumlirz''  has  determined  by  a  different  metliod  the  value  of 
the  luminous  radiation  corresponding  to  the  lux.     He  obtained  a 
somewhat  larger  value  than  Angstrom  but  of  the  same  order;  yiz. 
g  gram.  eaL 
seo.  om' 

In  other  vords  according  to  the  determinations  of  Tumlira  a  sur- 
face of  one  sq.  cm.  placed  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
tlie  center  of  the  flame  of  the  Hefner  lamp  at  a  distance  of  one 
meter  receives  in  one  second  an  amount  of  light  the  energy  equiva- 
lent of  which  is  3.61  X  ICr*  gram-cal. 

By  pushing  the  opaque  screen  further  and  further  into  the  lu- 
minous spectrum  Angstrom  found  it  possible  to  measure  the  energj- 
X^of  portions  of  the  spectrum  lying  between  the  ultra  violet  and 
the  position  of  the  screen  for  a  number  of  dilferent  settings  of 
the  latter.     The  quantity  of  energy  measured  in  each  case  is 


^x-pfi'^ 


where  i    is  the  wave  length  at  the  edge  of  the  screen.    Assuming 
the  accuracy  of  Wien's  formula. 


for  the  radiation  of  a  black  body,  which  for  the  wave  lengths  of  the 
visible  spectrum  may  be  regarded  as  established,  we  have 


PZ|<(J-(7,  Pa'.      '^di 


in  which,  since  T  is  a  constant,  it  is  poeeible  to  determine  the  con- 
fitants  by  means  of  a  series  of  observations  of  L^  and  to  obtain  the 
following  expi-eseion  for  the  distribution  of  intensitiea  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Hefner  lamp. 

J"^  —  0.0180  A-»  •         ^  • 

The  intensities  given  by  this  equation  are  represented  in  the 
curve  (Fig.  3).  This  curve  is  very  important  because  by  means 
of  it  we  are  able  to  compute  the  corresponding  intensities  for 
any  source  of  light  which  we  have  compared  spectrophotometrically 
with  the  Hefner  flame. 

..  vol.   XXXVIII,  page  661. 
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In  the  aboTe  equation  the  constant  7.85  is  equal  to  Ci/T  of  Fien's 
fonniila,  and  since  Paschen  and  Wannei*  have  found  c.  in  t\v  ms 
of  a  black  body  to  be  14,440,  the  temperature  of  the  Hefner  flun? 
may  be  computed.  Angstrom  finds  this  temperature  to  be  Isj)' 
(aba)^1557°C,  a  value  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  trat- 
perature  of  the  candle  flame  computed  by  Lammer  and  Prinp- 
heim'  (1960°  (ab8)=1687''C),  with  my  direct  meaauremente," 
which  gave  for  the  temperature  of  the  candle  1670''C  and  with  thi 
more  recent  estimates  of  G.  W.  Stewart^' 
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The  temperature  of  the  amyl-acetate  flame  may  likewiae  be  esti- 
mated, by  means  of  Paschen's  law,  from  the  position  of  the  nan- 
mum  of  the  curve  for  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  Bpectnin. 

In  the  absence  of  the  data  to  reduce  Angstrom's  curve,  *hicr. 
was  plotted  with  circle  readings  as  abscissae,  to  the  form  neeesar 
to  fix  the  precise  wave  length  of  the  maximum,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ool*- 
lentz  has  had  the  kindnese  to  repeat  these  measurements  for  pf*- 
entatioQ  in  this  paper.  He  employed  the  reflecting  spectroplw- 
tometer,  with  rock-salt  prism  and  Nichols  radiometer,  which  ha-' 
been  used  by  him  for  the  past  three  years  in  his  investigationB  up*" 
infra-red  spectra. 

8.  Paschen  anil  Wanner.    BeriinitT  Silsungtherichtt.  1809. 
e.  Liimtner  and  Pringahelm.      Verhandlungm  d-  Deutachtn  f^  "*■ 
rri.  p.  3T.  1901. 

10.  Nichols.     Phynoal  Rmneut,  vol.  X,  page  248. 

11.  Stewart.  G.  W.    PKytioal  Rooiew,  vol.  XV,  page  318. 
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The  resulting  curve,  corrected  for  slit  widths,  is  shown  in  Fig,  6. 
The  maximum  falls  at  1.52/i  and  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
therefore,  or  more  strictly  the  temperature  of  a  black  body  emit- 
ting similar  radiation,  calculated  from  Paschen's  equation,  ie  1934° 
(abs)  or  leei^C. 

This  value  is  about  one  hundred  degreea  higher  than  that  ob- 
tained by  Angstrom  from  the  relations  already  described,  but,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  later,  Paschen's  equation,  using  the  constant 
2940,  gives  values,  for  all  flames,  considerably  above  those  deduced 
from  direct  measurements. 

I  have  considered  these  results  of  Angstrom  and  others  at  length 
because  although  they  do  not  at  present  apply  immediately  to  the 
problems  of  simple  photometry  they  place  at  least  one  source  of 
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light  in  definite  relations  to  our  absolute  systems  of  measurement, 
afford  us  the  data  long  desired  for  bringing  all  other  spectro- 
photometnc  determinations,  by  means  of  comparieons  with  the 
Hefner  tamp,  into  the  same  conditmn,  and  afford  a  starting  pomt 
from  which  we  may  be  able,  ultimately,  to  define  our  units  of 
light  and  of  illumination  in  terms  of  the  absolute  system. 

Physical  constants  of  the  acetylene  flame. 
Another  fuel  of  definite  composition  which,  were  it  possible  to 
control  the  conditions  of  combustion,  would  afford  a  standard  of 
light  superior  on  account  of  the  intensity  and  whiteness  of  the 
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iiglit  which  it  emits  to  the  amyl-acetate  flame  and  to  &U  other 
flames  hitherto  used  m  photometry  is  acetylene.  It  has  thus  far 
been  found  impoasible  to  devise  a  reproducible  acetylene  standard 
or  even  to  produce  a  form  of  burner  which  will  letnain  of  even 
approximately  conetant  intensity  from  day  to  day.  Studies  of  the 
acetylene  flame  have  however  brought  out  very  definitely  the  nature 
of  the  dif&culties  to  be  overcome  and  in  view  of  the  peculiarly 
desirable  qualities  of  this  source  of  light  for  photometric  purposes 
the  following  summary  of  results  may  be  of  interest. 

Acetylene  ia  so  rich  in  carbon  that  in  order  to  produce  a  smoke- 
less flame  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  the  gas  a  certain  proportion 
of  air.  All  existing  acetylene  burners  are  modifications  of  the 
Bunsen  type  and  as  the  proportion  of  air  increases  the  flame  goes 
over  from  the  smoky  form  to  that  of  the  non-luminous  Bunsen 
flame  passing  by  intermediate  stages  through  a  maximum  of  lumin- 
ous intensity.  The  brightness  of  the  flame  and  its  color  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  air  which  is  mixed  with  the  acetylene  and 
small  changes  in  this  mixture  produce  considerable  variations  both 
in  the  intensity  and  in  the  quality  of  the  light  Burners  designed 
to  bo  of  the  same  candle  power  even  when  supplied  from  the  same 
gas  holder  and  operated  under  conditions  as  nearly  identical  as 
practicable  as  regards  gas  pressure,  etc.,  exhibit  considerable  differ- 
ences in  intensity  and  color  and  these  relative  differences  vary 
from  time  to  time  to  an  extent  which  renders  the  ordinary  form 
of  acetylene  burner  unsuitable  for  use  in  accurate  photometry. 

The  following  measurements  of  the  radiant  efificiency  of  the  acet- 
ylene flame  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  fluctuations 
to  which  flames  from  burners  of  the  ordinary  tj'pe  are  subject. 

Table. 
Badiant  cfliciencv  of  the  acetylene  flame. 
L/Q     =-  .056         (Angstrom)" 

"  "         .033         (Nichols  and  Coblentz)" 

"  "  .040  "  "  " 

"  "         .040         ( From  a  curve  by  G.  W.  Stewart) 

These  results  with  tlie  exception  of  that  of  Angstrom  were  ob- 
tained by  plotting  the  curve  of  energy  for  the  spectrum  of  the 
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flame  and  comparing  the  luminous  with  the  total  area  by  integra- 
tion of  the  same.  A  study  of  these  curves  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  upon  which  the  fluctuations  in  intensity  and  quality  in 
the  acetylene  flmne  depend  and  the  chief  difficulty  which  must' 
be  overcome  in  the  conatmetion  of  a  strictly  reproducible  standard 
of  the  acetylene  type. 
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Fig.  8. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  cner^iy  curve  of  the  acetylene 
flame  is  the  emission  band  having  its  maximum  at  4.4>i,  (see  Pig. 
7).  In  non-himinous  flames  of  the  Bunsen  type  this  band  forms 
the  most  important  part  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  carve  in  Ti?,  R  wbich  i^  renm'lufvd  frnm  Wfismrfnienti 
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made  by  G.  W.  Stewart.^*  Aa  the  aix  supplied  to  an  acetylene 
flame  increases  this  band  becomes  more  prominent  and  the  radiant 
efficiency  falle  off.  The  growth  of  the  band  adds  to  the  area  of  the 
non-laminou8  portion  of  the  curve,  as  compared  with  the  total  area, 
and  this  change  in  the  conditions  of  combustion  affects,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  light 
from  the  ffame.  That  the  intensity  of  the  CO,  band  in  the  infra- 
red spectrum  of  the  acetylene  flame  fluctuates  through  a  consider- 
able range  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  in  which  measurements  of  the  band 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  from  one  and  the  same  burner  observed 
on  four  occasions  are  plotted. 
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The  curve  of  Oct.  29  corresponds  to  conditions  of  combustion 
under  which  the  radiant  efficiency  was  .033;  that  of  Nov,  8  to  an 
efficiency  of  .040, 

Were  it  possible  (o  burn  the  proper  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
air  in  a  burner,  the  dimorsions  of  which  like  those  of  the  Hefner 
lamp  were  sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  accurate  workmanship, 
there  is  every  reason  to  Buppose  that  this  source  of  light  would 
show  the  uniformity  desired  in  a  standard.  The  mixtuiw  is,  how- 
ever, violently  explosive  and  in  order  to  keep  the  flame  from  strik- 
ing back  the  gas  oriflee  must  be  very  small.  Not  only  is  it  imprac- 
ticable to  make  burners  with  euch  small  openings  which  will 
give  strictly  the  same  size  and  intensity  of  flame  but  in  a  given 
burner  the  orifice  ia  subject  to  partial  clogging.  The  result  is 
a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  acetylene  to  air  and  a  change  in 
size  and  intensity  of  the  flame, 

14.  SUwnit,  G.  W.    Physical  Keview,  vol.  XIII,  p.  272,  1901. 
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Eiperimcnta  have  been  made  by  C.  H.  Sharp  upon  the  oombue- 
tioQ  of  pure  acetylene  in  a  mantle  of  oxygen  using  a  burner  in 
which  a  single  cylindrical  gas  orifice  was  surrounded  by  an  annular 
opening  for  the  oxygen;  an  arrangement  eimilar  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  blast  lamp  escepting  that  the  gas  is  introduced  into  the 
center  of  the  flame.  This  flame  is  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  but 
its  excessive  sensitiveneBS  to  changes  of  pressure  and  its  instability 
renders  it  altogether  unfit  for  use  in  pholometiT-'.  That  it  is  rel- 
atii'ely  much  richer  in  the  blue  and  violet  may  be  seen  from  the 
curve  in  Fig.  10  which  is  plotted  from  Sharp's  data  (Physical 
Iteview,  Vol.  IX,  p.  179). 
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L.  W.  Hartman'"  has  made  a  photometric  study  of  mixtures  of 
acetylene  and  hydrogen  burned  in  air.  When  a  burner  without 
air  vents  and  eonsisting  simply  of  a  circular  orifice  through  a 
biass  tip  was  used  it  was  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  Same 
increased  with  the  percentage  of  aretylene,  and  reached  a  maxi- 
mum, as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  at  a  point  corresponding  nearly  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  gases.  Further  additions  of 
acetylene  to  the  mixture  resulted  in  an  increasingly  imperfect  com- 
bustion and  a  gradual  falling  ofF  in  the  brightness  of  the  flame. 

The  hydrogen-acetylene  flame  is  whiter  than  that  of  pure  acety- 
lene burning  in  air ;  the  former  flame  being  relatively  weaker  at  the 
red  and  stronger  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12  which  contains  a  curve  of  relative  intensities  plotted  from 
measurements  by  Hartman.  There  are  certain  dlfidculties  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  an  aeetylenc-hydrogen  mixture.    The  mixed 

IB.  HartniKD,  L.  W.     Phytieal  Recieto,  toI.  IX,  p.   17S. 
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gas  cftnnot  for  example  be  stored  in  ordinary  gasomcterB  ovei 
water  because  the  two  gases  are  so  unequallj  absorbed  by  that  liquid 
that  the  mixture  on  standing  will  rapidly  become  poorer  in  acety- 
lene up  to  the  point  where  the  water  is  saturated  with  that  gas. 
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Subsequently  the  mixture  will  rary  in  its  piopoitions  with  change! 
of  pressure  as  the  water  wit^f  every  change  of  condition  absorbs 
or  gives  off  acetylene  to  the  mixture.    This  diflSculty  is  not  how- 
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Fia.  12. 

ever  fatal  to  the  use  of  such  a  combination  provided  a  mixture 
of  these  two  gases  can  be  found  which  is  capable  of  perfect  com- 
bustion in  a  burner  that  is  strictly  reproducible  in  its  dimensions 

and  construction. 
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With  a  burner  consisting  of  a  single  cylindrical  jet  of  1  mm 
diameter  it  is  possible  without  the  use  of  air  ducts  to  produce 
a  quiet  steady  ilame  of  excellent  brightness  and  color  provided 
the  burner  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  T  from  separate  gasometers 
containing  hydrogen  and  acetylene.  By  igniting  the  hydrogen 
first  and  then  turning  on  the  acetylene  gradually  by  means  of  a 
proper  valve  a  suitable  mixture  is  readily  obtained.  The  flame, 
which  is  of  a  tall  conical  form,  is  perfectly  symmetrical  and  has  a 
well-defined  luminous  tip.  It  can  be  used  either  with  the  flame 
gauge,  as  in  the  Hefner  lamp,  or  with  a  metallic  screen  similar 
to  that  employed  in  a  Harcourt  pentane  standard.  The  size  of 
the  orifice  in  such  a  burner  is  sufficient  to  permit  of  reasonable 
accuracy  in  the  construction  of  ^le  standard  lamp  and  the  problem 
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of  maintaining  a  constant  admixture  of  the  gases  may  be  solved 
by  the  use  of  two  similar  experimental  gasmeters  M,  M,  provided 
with  a  rapidly  moving  index  hand  for  the  determination  of  the  rato 
of  flow.  By  selecting  a  mixture  which  corresponds  to  the  crest  of 
Curve  A  (Fig.  11)  the  condition  of  minimum  sensitiveoess  to 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  gases  can  be  secured.  The 
arrangement  proposed  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  13.  Only 
rough  preliminary  trials  with  this  apparatus  have  thus  far  been 
attempted  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  same 
attention  to  details  which  have  been  employed  in  the  development 
of  the  Hefner  lamp  an  excellent  hydrogen-acetylene  flame  can  be 
secured.     The  somewhat  complicated  and  cumbersome  nature  of 
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tilis  apparatus  would  prwlude  its  employment  for  general  photo- 
metric purposes  but  since  a  primary  standard  is  required  only  for 
the  purpose  of  calibrating  incandescent  lamps  to  be  used  as  work- 
ing standards  this  objection  is  of  minor  importance. 

.  The  superiority  of  the  acetylene  flame  over  the  Hefner  finds 
graphical  expression  in  Fig.  14  which  gives  in  the  usual  maimer 
the  apectrophotometric  ratio  throughout  the  spectrum.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  shorter  wave  lengths  ie  indeed  excessive  so  far 
as  photometry  of  ordinary  gas  and  oil  flami's  are  concerned,  the 
color  difference  between  such  flames  and  acetylene  being  about  as 
great  on  the  one  side  as  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Hefner  flame  is  on  the  other.  For  use  in  comparison  with  the 
more  modem  illuminants  of  high  efficiency  such  as  the  Xemst 
lamp,  etc.,  however,  the  distribution  of  color  in  the  acetylene 
flame  ie  such  as  to  reduce  the  color  difference  to  a  minimujn. 
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Mr,  Hartman  has  also  measured  the  intensity  of  the  ordinary 
acetylene  flame  at  various  pressures.  His  results,  which  are  given 
graphically  in  Fig.  15,  show  a  nearly  linear  relation. 

Spectropbotometric  studies  indicate  for  the  acetylene  flame  a 
temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  ordinary  gas  flame. 

I  have  found  its  temperature  bv  direct  measurement  to  be  ap- 
proximately ZlIZ"  (ab?)  or  19(KI'C  as  against  2053°  (abs)  ^ 
nSO'C  for  the  ordinary  gas  flame  and  1945°  (abs)  ssIGYCC 
for  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  of  the  common  candle.  The 
temperature  of  the  acetylene  flame  computed  by  means  of  Pascben'e 
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liiw  from  the  position  of  the  maximum  of  the  energj'  curve  give 
somewhat  higher  values.  G.  W.  Stewart,"  finds  this  maximum 
to  lie  at  1.05/i  from  which  we  obtain  for  the  "  black  "  temperalnre 
c-oneBponding  to  the  aoetylene  flame  £940°  (abs)  or  25Z7°C. 

The  constant  A  in  Paschen's  formula  has  been  determined  for 
the  ideal  "  black "  body,  but  the  precise  relation  between  the 
"•  Mack  ■'  temperature  computed  hv  means  of  it  and  the  nclual 
t<  mperature  of  the  flame  is  aa  yet  an  open  question.  Stewart  in 
the  article  just  cited  has  shown  that  if  we  adopt  the  value  A  ^ 
22S2,  the  temperatures  of  the  candle,  the  ordinary  gaa  flame  and 
the  acetylene  flame  computed  from  the  position  of  the  maximum 
of  tlieir  respective  energy  curves  agree  with  the  temperatures 
obtained  bv  direct  measurement. 
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The  distribution  of  intensities  in  the  visible  spectrum  of  tiie 
acetylene  flame  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  those  who  apply 
this  sort  of  light  in  spectroscopy  and  spectrophotnmotric  menaure- 
ments.  The  observations  recorded  by  Stewart"  in  Table  I  of  his 
paper  on  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  aw'tylcne  flame,  when 
properly  corrected  for  variations  of  slit  width,  afford  the  data  by 
means  of  which  to  construct  the  desired  curie.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  this  curve   (see  Fig.  10)   with  that  in  Fig.  5  which 
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gives  US  the  corresponding  data  for  the  Hefner  flame  as  determined 
by  AngBtrom  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 

By  making  use  of  the  ratio  of  relative  intenaitieB  in  these  two 
sources  of  light,  given  in  Fig.  14,  and  the  curve  in  Fig.  5  it  is 
poesible  to  compute  from  quite  independent  data  the  distribution 
of  intensities  in  the  visible  spectrum  of  the  acetylene  flame.  The 
points  marked  with  an  X  in  Fig.  16  indicate  the  value  of  the 
ordinatee  thus  obtained  in  several  regions  of  the  spectrum.  Since 
these  points  lie  along  the  curve  plotted  from  Stewart's  measure- 
ments we  have  an  admirable  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
two  methods  and  of  the  spectrophotometric  measurements  recorded 
in  Fig.  14.  This  agreement  is  the  more  remarkable  and  eatisfactory 
since  measurements  made  by  three  different  observers  are  involved. 
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Fis.  le. 
Incandescent  solids  aa  standards  of  lighi. 
The  use  of  an  incandescent  solid  as  a  primary  light  standard 
would  at  first  sight  appear  to  offer  many  advantages  over  any 
possible  flame  standard,  but  the  difiGcuItiefl  have  thus  far  been 
insuperable.  The  three  types  of  light  source  available  for  such  a 
purpose  are  the  incandescent  mantle  of  the  Welsbach  type,  the 
electric  glow  lamp,  and  the  Nemst  lamp.  The  difficultiea  to  be 
considered  in  the  case  of  the  flist  are  three:  (1)  That  of  pro- 
ducing mantles  of  uniform  composition;  (2)  that  of  maintainin!; 
the  same  at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  a  flame  of  the 
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Eunsen  type;  (3)  the  progressive  deterioration  in  the  light^giving 
power  of  such  mantles  as  the  result  of  the  exposure  to  high 
temperatures.  Since  the  performance  of  an  incandescent  mantis 
depends  in  grear  meaaure  upon  the  admixture  of  certain  oxides  of 
the  rare  earths  to  the  thorium  oxide  which  forme  the  principal 
constituent  the  satisfactory  standardization  of  the  material  would 
probably  be  found  impracticable.  Burners  of  the  Welsbach  type 
are,  moreover,  notably  sensitive  to  the  well  nigh  uncontrollable 
fluctuations  in  the  character  of  the  heating  flame  and  such  mantles 
sliow  deterioration  with  time  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  fabric,  whereby  the  area  of  the  incandescent  surface  is  gradually 
diminished.  The  changes  due  to  this  cause  alone  have  been  esti- 
mated to  he  about  50;^  during  the  normal  life  of  such  a  mantle. 
The  marlipd  change  in  the  color  of  the  light  of  the  incandescent 
mantle  with  age  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  tiiis  disintegra- 
tion alTt'ctri  the  various  components  unequally  so  that  the  com- 
position of  (he  glowing  body  is  continually  changing. 

The  glow  lamp  offers  a  more  promising  field  for  development 
but  the  makers  of  such  lamps  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  furnish 
-  a  filament  which  will  meet  the  conditions  of  reprodncibility.  The 
admirable  performance  of  incandescent  lamps  as  calibrated  second- 
ary standards  however  suggests  possibilities  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  primary  standard  of  this  type.  Should  the  use 
of  carbon  be  found  impracticable  it  is  possible  that  the  new  osmium 
lamp  may  show  greater  constancy  of  performance.  The  use  of  a 
filament  of  the  Xernst  type  as  a  primary  standard  of  light  is 
something  which  has  not  as  yet  been  seriously  considered  and  it 
certainly  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  investigation. 

Numerous  suggestions  for  a  photometric  standard  have  been 
made  of  which  nothing  has  been  said  in  this  paper.  Of  these  the 
Violle  platinum  standard,  tlie  use  of  the  light  from  the  crater  of 
the  arc  and  others  have  been  tried  and  found  unmanageable.  The 
use  of  a  phoi^ph orescent  surface  has  been  proposed,  but  even  were 
such  sources  of  ligiit  of  sufficient  constancy  the  luminous  intensity 
of  all  known  phosphorescent  materials  is  so  feeble  that  they  could 
be  empliived  only  in  certain  exceptional  eases, 

Wliile  it  is  probable  that  the  future  will  see  the  development 
of  a  satisfactory  primary  standard  based  upon  the  electrical  heat- 
ing to  incandescence  of  carbon  or  of  some  metallic  o.xide,  the  im- 
mediate basis  for  standardization  of  artificial  light  sources  lies  in 
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the  use  of  a  primary  standard  consisting  of  a  flame  standard 
and  the  preparation  of  calibrated  incandescent  lamps  as  secondary 
standards  of  light.  Such  lamps  may  in  the  present  state  of  the 
art  be  made  to  agree  with  each  other  with  all  necessarj  exactness. 
While  the  absolute  definable  value  of  such  standards  can  for  the 
present  be  considered  as  exact  only  within  the  limits  of  repro- 
ducibility of  a  flame  standard  such  as  the  Hefner  lamp,  the  actnal 
agreement  of  the  standards  existing  in  those  laboratories  in  which 
pliotometric  work  is  based  upon  the  Hefner  unit  appears  to  be 
much  closer  than  the  performance  of  the  amyl-acetate  lamp,  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate. 

A  sot  of  six  16-ep  lamps  calibrated  in  New  York  were,  for 
example,  recently  taken  abroad  for  comparison.  The  average  re- 
sult reported  by  the  Reichsanetalt,  according  to  Dr.  Sharp  to 
whom  I  owe  the  data,  was  15.95  British  candles  (the  ratio  1  Hef- 
ner  =  .88  B.  C.  P  being  used).  When  tested  in  New  York  after 
their  return  they  averaged  15.96  candle-power,  and  subsequent 
measurements  of  them  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  gave 
15.93  candle-power.  The  performance  of  the  individual  lamps 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table; 

Iktenbitt  in  British  Standard  Candleb  of  Six  Calibrated 
Incandescent  Lamps. 

Values  at  EtocUical  THtlog    Value*  aC  National  Bureau 
Libomtiirles  atMr  retuin.  -•  "' — ■ — ■- 


Values  at  ReichsaoBtalt. 
tl  HaftiBr  =  .88i.-p.) 

15 

87  cp. 

15 

95 

15 

88 

IC.OO 

15 

06 

IC 

05 

Average  15 

!>.■) 

15.85  cp.  15.85  cp. 

16.04  15.90 


15.96  15.92 


Comparison  with  secondary  standards  purporting  to  represent 
the  British  standard  candle,  but  not  based  upon  the  Hefner  unit, 
gave,  it  may  be  addi-d",  no  !*udi  sati.sfnctory  agreement. 

I  pn^seiit  thesL-  ligurea  solely  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating 
the  statement  just  made,  that  the  calibrated  incandescent  lamp  W 
capable  of  very  satisfactory  performance  as  a  secondary  standard. 
By  the  constant  interchange  and  comparison  of  results  between  the 
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various  establisliments  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  lanij)^ 
it  should  be  possible  to  maintain  in  future  the  excellent  agreo- 
ment  of  working  standards  which  appears  to  have  been  already 
attained,  and  thus  to  meet  the  demands  of  industrial  photometry 
during  the  period  which  must  elapse  before  science,  through  further 
research,  is  prepared  to  offer  the  practical  phototnetrician  some- 
thing more  completely  adapted  to  his  needs. 

Discussion, 

Chairman  Lteb:  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  any  time  for  diBcusHioii. 
Th«  hour  is  very  late  and  we  will  therefore  adjourn  the  Section  to  meet 
promptly  at  half-past  nine  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Section  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  9:30  o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  16. 
Chairman  Lieb  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 
CiiATRMAK  LiEB:     The  flfBt  paper  this  morning  will  be  that  on  "  Storage 
Batteries,"  by  Mr.  Gerhard  Ooettting,  of  the  Boston  Edison  Company. 
Ur.  Qoettling  presented  his  paper. 
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STORAGE  BATTEKIES  AS  AK  ADJUNCT  TO 
CENTRAL  STATION  EQUIPMENT. 


BT  OSRHARD  GOETTLINa,  Delegate  of  (As  A*iooia(ion  of  BdUoit  nt«m4> 
noting  Companiet. 


In  presenting  this  paper  on  Storage  Batteries,  I  eh&ll  attempt 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  methods  of  installation 
and  operation  of  Storage  Batteries  as  practiced  by  the  Edison  Com- 
panies in  the  United  States. 

Detelophent, 

Only  a  few  yenrs  ago,  most  of  the  station  managers  knew  storage 
batteries  only  by  name,  and  were  strongly  averse  to  their  nse  as  being 
unnecessary  and  complicated;  but  gradually  they  found  that  the 
complication  brought  into  their  plants  by  the  new  element  was  far 
ontweighed  by  the  advantages  and  the  reliability  which  the  nse  of 
batteries  offers. 

I  might  say,  that  the  present  opinion  is,  that  any  direct  current 
system,  and  also  alternating  current  systems,  operating  with  con- 
verting Bub-stationa,  cannot  give  reliable  service  without  the  aid 
of  batteries. 

This  fact  is  best  shown  by  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  applica- 
tion of  batteries  to  central  station  distribution  in  the  last  10  years. 
Following  the  installation  of  a  comparatively  email  battery  of 
English  manufacture  in  the  S3rd  St.  station  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  the  Boston  Edison  Company  made  tht 
first  decided  step  in  advance,  by  installing,  in  1894,  a  battery  of 
German  manufacture  of  much  larger  capacity.  Since  then,  the  use 
of  batteries  has  increased  greatly,  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  some  98  batteries  installed  —  30  being  located  in  generat- 
ing stations,  having  a  capacity  of  23,036  lew-hours  and  fiS  in  substa- 
tions, with  a  capacity  of  101,S06  kw-hours. 
[B32] 
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The  following  Table  Bhows  the  yearly  increase  in  number  and 
capacity : 


Table  I. —  Kilowatt  Hocr  Capacity  op  Central  Station 
Batteries. 
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The  table  showa  during  the  last  three  years  very  little  increase 
in  the  generating-station  batteries.  This  is  due  to  the  modern 
tendency  of  companies  to  concentrate  their  generating  plants  in 
very  few,  but  large,  generating  stations  for  alternating  current, 
where  batteries  are  used  only  for  the  excitation,  as  indicated  by  the 
increase  in  exciter  batteries.  This  concentration  necessitates  numer- 
ous substations  for  distribution,  and  these  substations  are  generally 
equipped  with  batteries,  as  is  also  indicated  by  the  increase  of  sub- 
station batteries. 

That  the  combination  of  large  high-tension  alternating-current 
generating  plants  and  direct-current  substations  is  not  found  to  be 
reliable  without  the  aid  of  batteries,  is  shown  by  the  practice 
of  most  of  the  large  companies.  For  instance,  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Brooklyn  and  San  Francisco,  where  about  75iS 
of  the  total  output  of  170,000  kilowatts  is  generated  as  alternating 
current,  GO  batteries  are  in  operation,  with  a  total  capacity  ot 
84.000  kw-hours ;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  total  giveu  in  Table  I. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  practically  all  of  the  batteries 
in  use  in  America  in  central-station  eerrice  have  been  furnished 
by  one  manufacturing  concern.  A  careful  investigation  shows  that 
over  95;*  of  the  total  storage-battery  capaci^  io  this  eervice  hafl 
been  furnished  by  this  one  concern. 
Vol.  II— M 
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CoirBTKUCTION  OF  BaTTEBIES  A2ID  BaTTEET  ROOUB. 

The  battery  room  should  be  located  as  neat  the  switchboard  loom 
aa  possible.  This  is  especially  advisable,  ao  tiiat  the  connectiona 
betreen  battery  and  Bvitchboard  may  be  ahort,  and  the  lose  in 
voltage  reduced  to  a  minimtun.  It  also  facilitatea  the  inspection 
of  the  batteries. 

The  battery  room  must  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  bat- 
tery without  crowding  the  cells  too  much  together.  Taking  the 
base  area  covered  by  a  single  tank  as  a  basis,  tho  space  occupied 
by  the  tanks  should  not  be  greater  than  one-bali  the  floor  area. 
There  are  some  battery  rooms  where  the  tanks  cover  more  than 
50^  of  the  floor  space,  but  the  results  show  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tanks  is  too  small,  and  the  aisles  between  the  different 
rows  of  cells  are  so  narrow,  that  any  repair  work  on  the  battery  is 
rendered  difficult  and  ezpensive,  besides  making  it  very  inconvenient 
t  J  keep  the  battery  room  clean  and  d^. 

The  floor  of  the  battery  room  must  first  be  strong  enough  to 
support  the  battery  with  the  tanks  completely  filled  with  plates,  and, 
secondly,  it  must  be  acid-proof,  especially  in  modem  fire-proof 
buildings  of  brick  and  iron  construction. 

To  protect  the  flooring  from  acid,  two  kindii  of  covering,  brick 
and  concrete,  have  been  in  use.  The  former  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory  and  is  now  considered  as  standard  construction. 
(Kg- 1-) 

This  covering  has,  as  a  base,  a  layer  of  6  ins.  of  concrete.  On 
top  of  the  concrete  is  put  a  thin  layer  of  nand,  about  J  in.  in  which 
the  bricks  are  laid.  The  common  vitrified  brick,  9  ins.  by  4  ins.  by 
2^  ins.  or  a  special  size  10  ins.  square  by  2  ins.  thick  is  in  use  for 
tliis  purpose.  The  bricks  are  laid  J  in.  to  f  in.  apart,  leaving 
some  space  for  grouting  them  with  hot  pitch.  If  the  pitch  becomes 
brittle  when  cooled,  a  small  amount  of  tallow  should  be  mixed  vrith 
it  before  use.  In  pouring  the  pitch  between  the  bricks,  care  must 
be  taken  to  fill  the  space  entirely,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  bricks.  If  too  much  sand  or  pitch  is  used,  there 
1?  danger  of  settling,  throwing  the  tanks  out  of  alignment. 

The  second  construction  consists  of  several  layers  of  tar  paper 
or  other  waterproof  material.  On  top  of  this  waterproofing  arc 
laid  6  ins.  of  concrete,  and  the  surface  of  this  concrete  made  level 
and  smooth.  In  some  cases,  the  base  of  tho  flooring  is  first  covered 
with  3  ins.  of  concrete,  and  then  waterproofing  put  on,  and  on  top 
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cf  this  anotheT  layer  of  S-in.  concrete.  Both  mcthoda  have  given 
sutisfactory  results.  In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  cariy  the  tar 
paper  next  to  the  walls  8  to  12  ins.  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  acid  leaking  through  the  cracks  between  the 
concrete  and  walls.    Sheet-lead  is  also  succeBsfully  used. 

On  top  of  the  concrete  floor  is  sometiinea  put  a  thin  layer  of 
centent  The  cement  makes  a  smoother  finish  but  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  more  easily  attacked  by  the  acid.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  concrete  is 
very  slightly  affected  by  the  acid,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acid 
ccming  in  contact  with  the  concrete  is  neutralized  in  a  short  time. 
Actual  tests  have  shown  that  1  lb.  concrete  of  the  usual  mixture, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  4.2,  neutralized  0.48  lbs.  of  KiSO^. 
When  we  apply  these  figures  to  actual  conditions,  we  find  that  the 
aiucunt  of  acid  which  is  lost  per  year  by  spray  can  corrode  less  than 
i  in.  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  This  theoretical  result  agrees 
fairly  well  with  experience,  which  shows  that  a  long  term  of  years  is 
necessary  before  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  is  diminished  to  any 
appreciable  amount. 

The  vitrified  brick  floor  has  the  advantage  that  it  will  withstand 
!he  action  of  the  acid  far  better  than  the  concrete  fioor.  But  if 
sufficient  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  battery  room  clean  at  all  times, 
as  ought  to  be  done  inall  cases,  especially  when  the  floor  is  washed 
at  regular  intervals  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
concrete  floor  will  give  fairly  sntisfactory  results. 

Every  battery  room  ought  to  be  provided  with  proper  drainage 
of  the  floor,  so  that  it  can  from  time  to  time  be  flushed  with  water. 
The  best  method  is  to  give  the  floor  from  the  center  of  each  row  of 
cells  a  slope  toward  the  aisles,  so  that  there  will  be  no  poBsibility 
of  any  acid  or  water  remaining  underneath  the  tanks. 

Iron  columns  and  pipes  in  battery  rooms  are  best  protected  by 
encasing  them  with  expanded  metal  work,  upon  which  a  coating 
of  plaster  is  placed.  This,  if  kept  well  coated  with  a  good  lead 
paint,  will  prove  a  satisfactory  way  of  protecting  all  iron-work. 
As  a  further  precaution,  the  iron  columns  must  be  protected  at 
their  base  against  attack  by  the  acid.  Satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  by  covering  the  column  at  the  baae  with  sheet  lead 
to  a  height  of  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  soldering  the 
sheet  lead  at  the  seams  together,  so  that  it  forms  a  uniform  cover, 
and  filling  the  spaces  between  the  iron  and  lead  with  hot  pitch. 
Smaller  portions  of  iron  work  can  he  treated  only  with  a  good 
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acid-proof  paint,  and  inepected  often  enough  to  make  aore  that 
no  iron  sulphate  ib  forming  and  liable  to  drop  into  the  celb. 

The  copper  bars  can  be  protected  either  by  a  coating  of  lead, 
or  by  painting.  The  lead  coating  ia  accompUslied  by  a  process 
eimilai  to  galvanizing  iron,  and  haa  proved  fairly  uatisfactory,  but 
it  haa  the  diaadvantage  that,  if  once  attacked  by  the  acid,  it  can- 
not be  repaired  without  dismantling,  and  painting  must  then  bo 
reeortcd  to.  Therefore,  there  ia  some  question  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  expense  of  lead  coating  the  coppervork,  if  paint 
can  produce  a  satisfactory  result. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  connection  between  the 
copper  bars.  The  nuts  of  the  bolts  at  these  points  are  very  aeldom 
sufficiently  protected  by  simply  painting  them,  so,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution against  corrosion,  the  paint  should  be  coated  with  vase- 
line, or.  better  still,  a  special  type  of  bolts  should  be  used,  these 
being  so  constructed  that  on  each  end  a  lead  cap  can  he  screwed 
on.  This  lead  cap  is  filled  with  vaseline,  and,  when  in  place,  it 
covers  the  nut  entirely  and  preventa  any  acid  getting  in  contact 
with  the  nut. 

The  question  of  securing  a  good  acid-proof  paint  has  received 
special  attention  in  the  last  few  years,  since  the  amount  of  copper 
in  battery  rooms  to  be  kept  in  good  order  is  very  considerable,  as 
can  readily  be  seen  from  Fig.  %. 

Today,  probably  the  best  paint  which  can  be  used  has  carbon  for 
a  base.  This,  however,  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  as  it  takes  some 
daj's  to  dry.  For  protecting  metal  work  in  hattery  rooms,  it  ii 
^■ery  good.  A  special  quality  of  black  a^phaltum  paint  is  one  of 
the  beet  wood  protector?,  which  dries  quickly,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  A  word  of  warning  might  be  said  about  some 
kinds  of  metal  oxide  paints.  It  is  claimed  that  the  oxides  in  theee 
paints  will  not  he  attacked  by  the  fumes,  but  expeiience  shows  that 
they  are  transformed  in  a  short  time  to  sulphates,  and  the  paint 
thus  made  valueless. 

All  battery  rooms  must  be  well  ventilated.  The  best  way  is  to 
provide  a  steady  circulation  of  air  through  the  same,  by  having 
an  inlet  for  fresh  air  at  one  end  of  the  battery  room,  generally 
located  near  the  floor,  and  an  outlet  for  the  acid  fumee,at  the  farther 
end,  near  the  ceiling.  Too  much  draft  must  be  avoided,  as  it  tends 
to  increase  the  evaporation  from  the  cells. 

When  it  ie  found  impossible  with  natural  draft  to  chanfte  the 
air  in  the  hattery  room  in  reasonable  time,  an  exhaust  or  blower-fan 
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mfty  be  used.  Tbe  fonner  secures  good  ventilation,  better  than  the  , 
latter,  it  haTing  but  the  minor  disadvaatsge  that  the  fumes  pass 
over  the  faa-blades,  which,  however,  if  made  of  phoaphor-bronze  or 
brass,  are  but  slightly  attacked.  The  motor  for  driving  the  fan  is 
best  located  outside  of  the  battery  room,  and  connected  with  the 
fan  by  a  rubber  belt. 

The  outlet  for  the  air  must  be  so  far  away  from  the  end-cell 
copper  bare,  so  that  the  acid  fumes  do  not  have  to  pass  between 
them.  The  copper  bars  rest  on  porcelain  insulators,  the  insulators 
being  moimted  on  wooden  stringent,  which  are  supported  either 
by  iron  hangers  from  the  cejling  or  by  iron  pillars  from  the  ground. 
(Fig.  2.) 

The  end-cell  switehes  are  either  outside  the  battery  room,  or,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  inside,  a  special  partition  is  built  around 
them  so  that  the  acid  fumes  have  no  access  to  them.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  motor-controlled  from  the  main  awitehboard,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
which  gives  a  good  view  of  their  standard  construction. 

It  is  best  to  install  all  cells  in  one  tier,  as  a  double-tier  installation 
makes  it  difficult  to  inspect  and  fill  the  cells  in  the  upper  tier,  and 
also  the  wooden  tanks  in  the  upper  tier  are  easily  damaged  by  the 
acid  fumes  rising  from  the  lower  cells,  so  that  in  the  end  the  ex- 
penses for  repairs  are  much  higher  than  the  saving  gained  eventually 
by  this  double-tier  installation.  Metal  stands  particularly,  which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  used  with  large  size  cells,  are  very  hard  to 
protect,  so  that  the  metal  sulphate  formed  on  them  will  not  get 
into  the  electrolyte, 

The  hezt  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  insulation  of  the  tanks. 
The  former  practice  of  installing  with  single  insulation  proved 
unsatisfactory.  When  a  battery  with  this  insulation  has  been  in 
service  for  more  than  three  or  fotir  years,  troubles  with  leaky  tanks 
have  not  been  uncommon,  so  that  at  the  present  time  double  insula- 
tion is  the  standard. 

This  double  insulation  (Figs.  1  and  3)  has  been  found  to  give 
most  satisfactory  results,  as  the  upper  insulator  is  far  enough  away 
from  the  floor  to  enable  it  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and 
the  additional  height  of  the  tonks  from  the  floor  gives  a  better  cir- 
culation of  air  underneath  them,  which  maintain'?  a  drier  floor. 

The  wooden  stringers  between  the  porcelain  insulators  can  run 
citlier  lengthwise  with  the  row  of  eelU,  or  crosswise.  The  former 
arrangement  is  generally  used  with  small  sized  tanks,  using  one  set 
of  stringers  for  5  to  6  cells.    For  large  sizes  of  tenks,  it  is  found 
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advisable  to  have  one  eet  of  stringers  for  each  cell  eeparately,  with 
the  stringer  running  crosswise  to  the  row.  This  arrangement,  be- 
sides giving  a  bettei  circulation  of  air,  and  facilitating  the  inspec- 
tion UBdemeath  the  cells,  makes  also  each  cell  independent  from 
the  other;  a  very  important  point  in  case  of  repairs. 

In  the  construction  of  tanks,  there  are  many  points  tvhich  should 
be  considered  to  render  the  life  of  the  tank  as  long  as  possible.  The 
most  acid-proof  kind  of  lumber  should  be  used,  that  is  wood  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  lesin,  like  Georgia  or  yellow-pine.  OF 
course,  this  kind  of  wood  is  hard  to  work  on,  as  the  tools  become 
sticky  by  the  resin,  and  must  be  often  cleaned  and  sharpened,  but  the 
slight  overexpense  in  manufacturing  is  well  paid  by  the  longer  life 
that  is  gotten  from  these  tanks. 


Battkbt  boou . 


Means  should  also  be  provided  to  keep  the  woodworic  of  the  tank 
ae  dry  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  giving  the  upper  edge  a  slight 
slope  to  the  inside  of  not  more  than  1  to  5.  If  the  slope  is  made 
steeper,  the  edge  will  be  top  weak  and  easily  break  off  when  the  tank 
Ir  in  service.  The  lead  lining  of  the  tank  generally  overlaps  the  . 
upper  edge  on  the  outside  for  about  3  ins.  By  putting  small  wooden 
stripe  underneath  this  overlapping,  the  lower  edge  of  the  lead  is 
kept  about  i  in.  away  from  the  woodwork  of  the  tank,  so  that  any 
acid  dripping  from  the  edge  does  not  run  down  along  the  wood. 
The  former  kind  of  plain  tanks  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
panelled  form,  the  latter  being  more  rigid  and  giving  better  insur- 
ance against  breakage  on  account  of  the  warping  of  the  wood. 
Between  the  cells  in  each  row  are  put  small  porcelain  insulaton, 
which  insure  uniform  distance  between  the  cells,  and  also  prevent 
the  walls  of  the  tanks  from  bulging  out.    For  the  latter  reason  also 
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the  outside  wall  of  the  tanks  at  the  end  o(  eadi  row  is  reinforced  by 
lead-coated  iron  rods,  as  shovn  in  some  oella  in  Fig.  1. 

Another  imprOTement  in  tanks  irith  the  point  in  view  of  reducing 
the  operating  cost  of  the  batteries,  is  the  increased  amount  of  spacf 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  for  the  collection  of  the  accumulation 
incident  to  the  gradual  wear  of  the  positive  plates.  This  space  is 
now  made  of  such  a  depth  that  it  will  contain  ail  the  sediment  that 
is  precipitated  throughout  the  entire  life  of  these  plates,  so  that 
cleaning  is  only  neceaear;  at  such  times  as  plate  renewals  are 
Inquired. 

The  battery  plates,  both  positive  and  negative,  as  now  furnished, 
bhow  f;reat  improvementa  oyer  those  of  previous  years.  Those  most 
generally  installed  by  the  leading  company  are  of  the  "Man- 
chester" tjrpe  for  the  positives  (Fig.  6)  and  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Box  "  plate  for  the  negatives.    (Fig.  7.) 

The  positive  consist's  of  a  rigid  conducting  support,  holdini;  in 
place  soft  lead  formed  into  smnll  buttons  of  coiled  ribbon,  with  cor- 
rugated surfaces,  these  buttons  extending  slightly  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  the  hard  metal  support,  or  grid,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
Theec  plates  have  been  found  to  ?ttJind  very  satisfactorily  the  ex- 
ctxsive  demands  that  the  storage  battery  is  called  upon  to  meet. 
ITie  development  in  the  negative  plate  has  kept  pace  with  that  of 
the  positive  plate.  The  negative  plate  now  consists  of  a  hard  metal 
supporting  gird,  in  which  the  various  sections  of  active  material 
are  accnrely  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  thin  covering  of  perforated 
sheet  lead.  The  advantage  of  this  plate  over  all  other  types  lies 
in  its  strong  mechanical  construction,  in  its  greatly  increased  life, 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  its  capacity  throughout  a  long  period 
of  use. 

A  still  further  development,  and  a  most  important  one,  is  the 
substitution  of  thin  wooden  diaphragms  between  the  plates  as  sepa- 
rators, in  place  of  the  glass  tubes  heretofore  generally  used.  This 
new  type  of  separator  is  superior,  in  that  it  effectively  prevents  any 
possibilit}'  of  short  circuits  forming  between  the  plates,  thus  keepins; 
the  cells  in  uniform  condition,  so  that  the  amount  'if  work  in  operat- 
ing the  battery  is  reduced  materially,  and  the  proper  relation  of 
chat^  to  discharge  maintained  more  economically  —  all  of  these 
features  combining  to  effect  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  life 
of  the  plates. 
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Operation. 

Among  the  numerouB  iuDctions  peif oimed  b;  the  storage  batterj 
in  modem  lighting  and  power  distribution  systems  are : 

(1.)  Supplying  current  for  the  peak  of  the  load,  both  at  the 
generating  station  and  thetsubstations,  current  so  furnished  being 
regained  at  the  time  of  light  loads,  ao  that  the  load-factor  is  placed 
oa  a  moat  economical  basis. 

(S.)  Kegulating  or  equalizing  the  pressure  due  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  the  load. 

(3.)  Carrying  the  whole  load  when  there  is  interruption  in  the 
service  from  the  generating  station,  or  locally,  whL'n  the  translating 
or  transmitting  service  in  the  substation  is  in  trouble. 

(4.)  Carrying  the  entire  load,  when  it  is  so  light  that  it  is  un- 
economical to  run  the  generating  apparatus. 

(5.)  As  a  reserve  for  preventing  interruptions  in  the  exciter  cir- 
.Goit  in  alternating  generating  systems,  and  for  quickly  starting 
.up  altematitig-current  motor-driven  exciters. 

All  these  features  except  (6)  are  well  known,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  exciter  batteries,  their  intro- 
duction being  a  comparatively  new  one,  but  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  alternating-current  generating  stations. 

In  former  times,  where  each  alternating-current  generator  had  ite 
own  exciter,  a  trouble  in  the  exciter  affected  only  its  own  generator, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  system  intact,  but  with  the  present  practice 
of  uniting  all  exciters  on  one  common  bus,  which  in  turn  feeds  the 
fields  of  all  generators,  it  will  readily  he  seen  that  trouble  in  the 
exciter  system  will  affect  the  whole  station  with  serious  results. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  exciter  bus  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  alive,  and  at  the  proper  voltage.  The 
present  sources  of  supply  for  the  exciter  bus  are  a  set  of  motor- 
driven  generators,  with  one  or  more  steam-driven  csciters  as  reserve. 
The  steam-driven  exciters  need  some  time  for  starting,  end  are, 
therefore,  not  able  to-  replace  a  motor  exciter  immediately,  as  is 
essential  in  case  of  emergency. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  have  an  additional  supply  of  current 
to  the  exciter  bus,  which  will  work  inBtantaneousIy,  A  feeder  nm 
from  some  other  direct-current  station  to  the  exciter-bus  may  ac- 
complish this,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  either  connected  ready  for 
service  at  all  times,  which  makes  complications  in  operating  at  the 
exciter-bus,  as  well  as  at  the  direct-current  station ;  or,  it  is  simply 
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ready  for  connection  Id  caae  of  trouble,  snd  tlien  much  valuable 
time  is  lost  by  telephoning  from  the  alternating  to  the  direct-cur- 
rent station,  and,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  an  instanfaneous  re- 
serve is  lost.  There  is,  with  such  a  feeder,  always  also  the  serioud 
danger  of  its  burning  out  at  a  critical  moment. 

All  these  troubles  are  avoided,  when  there  is  a  stoiage  battery  in 
the  station  connected  to  the  exciter-bus.  The  discharge  current 
of  this  battery,  at  the  one-hour  rate,  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum excitation  necessary  at  .the  exciter-bus,  with  1.6  volts  per  cell 
pressure  at  the  end  of  dischargB, 

When  an  accident  happens,  the  battery  will  give  immediately 
enough  current  to  keep  the  excitation  up,  although  the  Toltage  may 
drop  somewhat.  Actual  tests  in  New  York  have  shown  that  the 
exciter-bus  voltage  can  drop  lift  without  giving  trouble  in  the 
syetem.  Allowing  that  the  whole  motor-exciter  system  breaks  down, 
that  the  battery  is  suddenly  called  upon  for  the  one-hour  rate  of  dis- 
cbarge, and  that  the  operator  has  no  time  to  -aJjust  the  end-cell 
switch,  the  drop  from  floating  voltage  will  be  well  within  the  above 
Limit.  The  end-cell  switch  must,  of  course,  be  motor  driven  and  con- 
trolled by  push-buttons;  so  it  is  the  practice  to  have  several  push- 
buttons at  different  convenient  places  in  the  station,  in  order  that 
the  operator  can  work  the  end-cell  slitler,  from  any  place  wherever 
he  may  happen  to  be,  at  the  time  of  the  breakdown. 

In  order  to  keep  the  capacity  at  the  highest  point,  an  exciter-bat- 
tery should  be  fully  discharged  once  a  week,  and  then  immediately 
charged  at  the  three -hour  rate. 

This  high  charging  rate  is  advisable  only  for  exciter  batteries, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  battery  ready  for  service  after 
a  discharge  as  soon  as  possible.  For  lighting  batteries,  Jt  is  better 
to  charge  them  at  not  higher  than  the  five-hour  rate. 

The  discharge  rate  of  a  battery  naturally  varies  according  to  tho 
service,  and,  under  normal  conditions,  the  rates  urescribed  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  battery  should  be  not  exceeded.  But  in  case 
of  emergencies,  it  can  be  called  upon  for  service  at  any  high  rate, 
without  hositntion,  provided  care  is  exercised  to  restore  it  to  normal 
condition  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  iJanger  of  harmful 
overdischarging  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Edison  service,  as  the 
discharge  ia  limited  by  the  voltage  on  the  main  bus,  which  is  not 
allowed  to  drop  below  certain  limits. 

In  a  very  large  degree,  the  obtaining  of  successful  results  from  a 
battery  is  dependent  both  upon  the  quality  and  the  specific  gravity 
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of  the  electrolyte  in  the  cell,  and  ako  upon  the  manner  in  which 
its  changes  in  specific  gravity,  in  the  course  of  n^ular  operation, 
are  observed. 

The  presence  of  impurities,  except  within  certain  extremely  small 
quantities,  affects  not  only  the  immediate  service  of  the  battery, 
but  also  acts  materially  in  reducing  its  life,  so  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  every  possible  precaution  be  observed  in  obtaining 
suitably  pure  electrolyte  and  maintaining  it  bo. 

The  electrolyte  must  at  all  times  be  maintained  at  the  proper 
level,  BO  that  the  plates  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  There  is  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  level  due  to  evaporation,  especially  during 
charge,  and  this  should  be  regained  by  the  addition  of  the  purest 
water  obtainable,  preferably  distilled  water.  In  order  to  keep  the 
evaporation  down  to  a  minimum,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing the  exposed  metal  work  about  the  battery  from  the  effect  of 
the  acid  fumes,  which  come  off  when  the  battery  is  being  charged, 
some  batteries  are  equipped  with  a  covering  over  the  cells,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  mbber  aheet,  or  a  glass  plate.  (Fig.  6.)  This 
is  not  always  to  be  recommended,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  in- 
specting the  cells;  but  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  diaphragm 
separators  has  materislly  reduced  the  amount  of  inspection  required 
and,  therefore,  the  chief  objection  to  covers, 

Ab  a  medium  for  following  the  work  that  the  battery  is  doing, 
and  the  condition  of  the  various  cells  through  the  observation  of 
its  variations  in  Bpecific  gravity,  the  electrolyte  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  routine  of  battery  operation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  take,  at  certain  periods,  generally  once  a  week, 
specific-gravity  readings  of  each  cell  in  the  battery.  Any  cell  which 
is  not  in  normal  condition  vrill  indicate  it  by  abnormal  specific 
gravity,  and  can  thus  be  easily  detected  and  promptly  repaired.  In 
my  practice,  in  Boston,  I  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  plot  the 
results  of  the  weekly  acid  readings  graphically,  nnd,  following  my 
example,  the  Edison  Companies  in  Kew  York  and  Chicago  are  using 
now  the  same  method  with  splendid  results.  Fig.  8  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  density-curves  obtained  during  26  weeks  on  73  cells,  and 
explains  sufficiently  the  value  of  this  method. 

Further,  it  is  eseential  that  not  only  proper  care  be  given  to  tiie 
individual  cells  in  the  battery,  but  also  that  the  proper  relation 
between  the  amount  of  charge  and  discharge  should  be  maintained. 
To  accomplish  this,  recording  voltmeters  are  now  used  extensively, 
and  the  curves  drawn  by  these  instruments  have  been  found  to  be 
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a  valuable  guide  for  the  operator  vhen  using  theliattery,  especially 
during  the  charge.  In  a  very  short  time,  there  will  be  on  the  market 
a  recording  hydrometer  which  will  record  the  drop  and  rise  of  the 
specific  gravity  in  a  specially  selected  pilot  cell,  and  I  hope  that  this 
inatroment  will  also  be  a  great  help  for  the  proper  operation  of 
batteries. 


Vn.8, 

Ab  an  additional  check  on  the  condition  of  the  battery,  it  is 
advisable  occasionally  to  make  discharge  te?ts,  comparing  the  battery 
with  a  pilot  cell. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  giving  a  battery  regular  attention,  as  in  any  piece  of  machinery 
it  is  the  better  practice  to  anticipate  trouble,  and  exercise  every 
care  to  prevent  ita  occurring,  rather  than  to  wait  until  it  develops 
and  then  attempt  to  remedy  it. 

DiBCUBBTOlT. 

Chatbh&N  Lteb;  It  may  be  desirable  to  inaugurate  tbe  discUBsion  ol 
tliifl  paper  bj  calling  attention  to  a.  iey/  matters  that  may  be  ot  ipecial 
intereBt  to  the  representatives  from  abroad. 

This  paper  is  presented  as  one  of  the  papers  from  the  Association  of 
Ediaon  niuminating  CompKnies,  as  a  co-opersting  society.  The  Association 
of  Edison  niuminating  Company  has  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  Com- 
mittee on   Storage  Batteries.     The  Committee  on  Storage  Batteries   boa 
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on  it«  membership  repreeeutativaa  from  the  Ift^er  electricitj  av|ip1y  com- 
panies,  audi  es  those  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  etc.  This  Committee 
ia  made  up  of  men  who  are  actuallj'  in  charge  of  the  batteriea  of  the 
sereral  companies 'and  they  meet  at  intervala  during  the  year  at  different 
points  end  make  comparison  of  the  methods  and  experiences  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies.  These  comparieous  of  notes  and  practice  have  been 
found  of  great  value  in  securing  improvements  in  the  menner  of  faaodling 
batteries.  I  would  say  that  the  practice  in  this  country  in  the  handling 
of  batteries  is  somewhat  different  from  the  practice  abroad.  While  in 
many  of  the  earlier  betteiy  equipments  they  were  installed  on  a  main- 
tenance guarantee,  in  later  years  thin  practice  has  been  discontinued  and 
now  practically  all  of  the  batteries  are  installed  without  guarantees.  One 
ot  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
batteries  has  been  found  to  be  the  depreciation  of  the  floor  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  tanks  themselves.  With  the  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  direction  of  concentration  of  the  generating 
equipment,  there  has  taken  place  also  a  change  in  the  poaition  which  the 
battery  has  occupied  in  the  system. 

Col.  S.  K  B.  Cbouptok:  The  paper  is  an  important  and  nsefol  one, 
but  there  is  one  omission  which  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  know  of.  Here  in 
America  you  appear  not  to  appreciate  how  much  the  life  and  cost  of  upkeep 
of  a.  battery  depends  on  the  life  and  coat  of  upkeep  of  the  regulating  cells. 
The  pmctice  in  other  countries  appears  to  be  di&erentiated.  Here  you  use 
the  old  end-cell  regulation  whereas  we  are  gradually  introducing  a  fixed 
number  of  cells  snd  booster  regulation.  We  find  In  England  that  although 
theoretically  it  seems  simple  enough  to  exchange  or  repair  the  regulating 
cells  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  life,  yet  that  the 
repair  or  substitution  of  new  end-cells  is  a  serious  matter,  interfering 
greatly  with  the  regularity  of  the  supply.  The  repair  or  substitution  ot  a 
regulating  booster  is  a  far  easier  matter.  Reversible  boosters  of  several 
kinds  are  now  in  the  market,  and  form  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
orders  of  our  manufacturing  companies.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  all  our  most  recent  installations  of  storage  have  included  the  booster 
arrangement. 

Another  point  is  that  you  have  told  us  that  the  system  of  maintenance 
by  contract  has  been  practically  abandoned  by  you.  On  our  side  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  At  first  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  responsible 
manufacturers  to  contract  for  maintenance  on  reasonable  terms.  It  was 
greatly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bat- 
teriea were  used  which  added  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  regulating  celU,  but  in  view  of  recent  developments  and  the 
improvement  that  haa  taken  place  in  every  adjunct,  not  only  in  the  cells 
themselves,  but  in  the  cotiCaiDiog  boxes,  the  supports  and  the  flooring, 
manufacturers  have  now  seen  their  way  to  undertake  maintenance  con- 
tracts on  very  reasonable  terms. 

I  must  congratulate  the  various  Edison  Supply  Companies  In  this 
country  in  that  they  have  thoroughly  appreciated  the  greet  advantaj;es 
of  storage  in  reducing  working  coats,  and  I  think  that  they  are  following 
our  practice  as  to  the  most  economical  proportions  of  storage  compared 
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with  generating  plant  to  be  uied  bo  ab  to  deal  most  economicall7  witb  the 
periods  of  extreme  load.  I  find  that  the  EdiEon  ideas  as  to  these  propor- 
tions coincide  veij  cloaelr  with  mj'  own  personal  ideas,  and  which  I  have 
adopted  with  considerable  commercial  success  in  companies  with  which  I 
am  cloaelj  connected. 

Mr.  BoBBHT  Hahuond:  We  do  not  want  to  dwell  too  long  on  any  one 
subject,  but  I  would  tike  to  take  the  opportunitjr  of  expressing  jaj  entire 
concurrence  in  the  remarks  made  In  reference  to  the  use  of  boosters.  Mr. 
Crompton  is  so  modest  a  man  that  he  naturaltf  omitted  to  say  what 
would  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  the  members,  and  that  la  that  of  all  the 
boosters,  the  one  produced  by  his  Brin  is  undoubtedly  the  booster.  As 
one  who  has  been  such  a  jealous  worker  as  he  was  in  the  battery  field, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  we  deem  the  great  success  of  the  butteries  on 
our  side  of  the  water  very  much  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  booster. 
There  is  also  one  other  point  in  regard  to  the  maintenance.  In  making 
contracts  for  batteries,  on  behalf  of  supply  undertakings,  I  always  did 
insist  upon  this  guarantee.  It  works  out  at  about  7.6  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  for  that  amount  those  who  guarantee  the  batteries  have  to  keep  them 
up  to  their  100  per  cent  capacity. 

Chairman  LiBi:     Tanks  as  wellT 

Mr.  HAinionD;  All  through,  tanks  and  plates,  the  whole  thing.  Not 
the  floor.  The  advantage  of  that  is  this  —  there  is  an  inspector  always 
watching  these  batteries  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  and  we  find  that 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  When  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  station  is 
apt  to  take  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  ha  hesitates  to  do  so,  because 
he  knows  he  has  an  agreement  which  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
he  may  use  the  battery,  and  if  he  neglects  any  of  the  conditions  he  may 
ruin  the  battery.  That  is  a  constant  remainder  to  him  of  his  duty.  Wa 
know  how  easy  it  Is  to  step  aside  fri»n  the  path  of  duty  —  at  least  in 
Great  Britain  —  and  that  is  one  of  those  things  that  keeps  ua  on  the' 
right  track. 

Col.  Cbokpton:  I  find  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  whole  discharge 
must  go  through  a  reversible  booster  is  a  great  check  on  over-discharge 
to  an  extent  which  would  damage  the  main  battery  of  oells.  On  account 
of  sparking  and  other  reasons  it  is  evident  that  do  one  can  possibly  allow 
a  large  over-discharge  from  a  reversible  booster. 

Mr.  M.  J.  E.  Tti-nhy:  I  ask  whether  Mr,  Goettiing  has  had  any  trouble 
with  the  thin  wooden  diaphragms  in  between  the  plates  —  whether  there  is 
any  special  construction  or  any  special  wood  he  uses  for  these  separators, 
because  on  the  face  of  it  one  would  think  you  might  possibly  short-eir- 
cnit  the  cells  with  the  wood.  In  the  ordinary  way  if  you  get  a  pieoe  of 
wood  between  the  .cells  you  would  run  your  cell  down.  Another  point  is  — 
in  connection  with  tbe^e  very  deep  boxes.  I  am  connected  with  a  firm  that 
has  nearly  10,000  cells  in  use  and  2500  are  approximately  twenty-fiVe' 
inches  in  depth.  Some  of  the  battery- makers  objected  to  supplying  deep 
cells,  owing  to  the  enormous  dilTercnce  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  in 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  some  of  them  say  that  the  difference 
In  speeifle  gravity  will  destroy  the  bottoms  of  the  plates.  The  longest 
period  during  which  we  have  had  the  big  cells  in  use  Is  two  and  a  half 
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7«ara;  but  from  •zptTiiDcnta  wbid  I  oonductod  on  one  batt«r7,  wa  got  a 
■pecifie  gnvity  of  1. 190  at  the  top,  vhile  the  apedac  gravity  at  the  bot- 
tom, approximatdy  one  and  Mie-balf  inch  below  the  plate,  was  aa  high 
aa  1.280.  I  shonld  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Ooettling  has  found  an;  difficultjr 
in  regard  to  thia  difference  in  denait;,  and  whether  it  doea  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  bottom  of  the  plate.  One  other  point  in  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Hammond  aald,  I  tliink  we  mnat  be  In  a  particularly  happy  poaititm,  be- 
cause our  maintenance  agreementa  come  out,  including  bozei,  platea  and 
eveijthing,  lor  aomething  aligbtly  exceeding  0.6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Px^CB  JuNK^unu):  In  regard  to  atorage  batterica,  I  emphaaice 
wtiat  Mr.  I4«b  baa  aaid  as  to  the  importanee  of  storage  tiatteriea  in  thia 
country,  particularly  for  large  Bystema.  Herein  we  may  also  Bnd  aome- 
thing to  explain  our  practice  of  using  end-cell  Bwitches,  whereaa  the 
practice  in  England  ii  to  use  boosters.  We  place  much  dependence  on 
the  storage  battery  and,  therefore,  like  to  have  the  installation  aa  re- 
liable aa  possible.  The  addition  of  a.  booeter  would  include  another  ele- 
ment, in  this  case  rotating  machinery,  and  that  ia  the  reason  we  do  not 
use  the  booster  to  a  very  great  extent  for  discharging, .  Our  central  atation 
loads  are  fairly  steady  and  we  have  not  found  much  difficulty  in  handling 
the  end-cell  awitches.  Aaotber  reason  for  the  use  of  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  batteries  ia  that  In  December  the  possible  use  of  these  batteriea 
runs  anywhere  from  IS  to  40  per  cent  of  the  maximuni  load.  Wa  can 
often  use  them  ta  this  extent  on  account  of  the  very  sharp  peak.  Many 
of  the  companies  can  afford  to  install  batteries  to  carry  16  per  cent,  20 
per  cent  or  26  per  cent  of  their  peak  demand  at  that  particular  time  of 
the  year,  rather  than  to  spend  money  for  equivalent  generating  equipment, 

Mr.  Qebhabd  GomUHO:  The  end-oell  question  is  answered  by  Mr. 
Jimkerafeld.  I  have  nothing  to  add  on  that  point.  I  might  say  that  in 
our  Boaton  practice  we  have  found  that  wa  do  not  need  the  booater  to 
.keep  the  Toltage  of  the  battery  mora  oonatent,  aa  we  understand  its  use. 
Our  batteries  In  ease  of  oonatant  changea  of  the  load  are  never  called 
upon  for  more  than  perhapa  the  cme-and-one-half  hour  rate;  they  are  seldom 
called  upon  at  Ute  one-hour  rata,  so  that  a  drop  in  the  voltage  at  theae 
conatent  changes  In  the  load  doea  not  affect  the  voltage  very  much,  aa  we 
have  found  by  actual  readings.  The  New  York  Edison,  Chicago  Edison  and 
Boaton  Edison  Companies  are  now  uaing  the  recording  voltmeter.  Ilia 
lines  ahown  on  the  recording  voltmeter  are  very  steady,  generally  not  mon 
than  half  a  volt  difference  in  variation  In  the  line. 

As  to  the  wooden  separators,  I  will  say  that  we  have  oaed  the  wooden 
Mparatora  since  1901,  and  they  have  been  in  general  use  slnoe  1002,  and 
during  this  period  we  have  had  splenSid  reaulte  with  them.  The  capacity 
of  the  batteries  was  ineseaaed  very  much  as  soon  as  we  installed  tlwM 
boards.  The  boards  affect  only  the  nq^Uve  plates.  They  have  no  effect  on 
the  positive  plates.  It  might  be  that  the  effect  on  the  positive  plates  ts 
slightly  detrimental,  so  far  as  it  may  be  the  cause  of  buckling.  But  tliese 
cases  are  so  vary  rare  that  they  have  no  effect  on  the  voltage  of  the 
battery.  The  main  point  ia  that  the  installation  of  the  wooden  separators 
a  the  capacity  of  the  negative  plates.  It  has  generally  been  the 
B  that  th«  n^ative  plates  gave  80  per  cent  of  the  guaranteed  capacity 
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before  tha  instaUatioa  of  the  boards,  &nd  ftbout  three  weeks  after  tha 
mBtallHtioa  of  the  boards  we  got  110  to  IIS  per  cent,  ao  that  the  life  of  the 
negative  plate  la  increased  by  at  leaat  two  years.  The  wood  need  for  the 
aepaiators  is,  I  think,  aah;  1  do  not  know  certaiolf.  It  is  a  secret  of  the 
storage  battery  company,  but  the  important  point  is  that  tha  battery 
company  sends  these  wooden  boards  specially  treated,  because  when  you 
install  the  dry  wood  it  might  give  rise  to  possiMy  organie  acids  in  connec- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  and  cause  a  too  extensive  ftmnation  of  acid  on 
the  positive  plate  and  shorten  the  life.  The  storage  battery  company  now 
treats  tha  womI  bo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  excessive  formation  of 
acid  on  the  positive  plates. 

As  to  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity,  1  may  say  I  have  not  found 
this  to  be  great.  Our  plates  as  we  are  now  using  them  are  thirty-one 
Inches  long,  with  thirty-seven  inches  in  height  of  the  acid,  but  the 
difference  in  the  specific  gravity  is  perhaps  not  more  than  0.003  or  0.004 
on  the  readings.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  acid,  the  result  is  not,  as 
some  have  stated,  that  the  heavier  acid  at  the  bottom  spoils  the  plates 
at  the  bottom.  We  find  when  we  take  them  out  that  the  bottoms  of 
plates  are  leM  affected.  I  have  had  thousands  and  thousands  of  plates 
taken  out,  and  the  buttons  on  the  upper  half  were  eaten  out  of  the 
plates,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  plates  were  still  intact.  It  may  be  that 
the  difference  in  the  itpeciflc  gravity  is  compensated  for  by  the  difference 
in  current  —  the  speciQc  gravity  being  lower  there  is  little  more  resistance 
in  the  acid,  and  so  the  matter  is  equalized.  I  cannot  say  that  we  have 
found  any  difficulty  in  using  such  high  tanks.  The  larger  space  at  the 
bottom  cannot  have  any  effect,  because  it  is  a  weli-known  fact  that  the 
add  underneath  the  tank  is  not  changed  at  all  during  charge  or  discharge. 
The  only  effect  of  a  difference,  or  drop,  in  the  specific  gravity  is  between 
the  plates,  and  not  underneath  the  plates,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  you  have  six  or  twelve  inches  at  the  bottom. 

CuAiMiAR  LiEB!  I  will  consider  this  disoussioii  closed,  and  I  will  now 
call  upon  Hr.  Percy  E.  niomas,  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Henry  Noel  Potter  on  "  Nemat  Lamps."  During  the  reading  of 
this  paper  I  will  ask  Dr.  Jorge  Newbery  to  occupy  tlw  diair. 

(Dr.  Newbery  in  the  ehair.) 

Mr,  Thomas  raad  ttka  paper  ol  Mr.  Potter. 
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BT  HENRY  NOEL  POTTER. 

Tie  Nemrt  glower  is  to  be  a  permanent  factor  in  electric  light- 
ing, despite  its  peculiarities,  because  it  does  possess  optical,  eieo- 
trical  and  commercial  advantages  over  the  carbon  filament 

The  chief  advantage  is  the  possibili^  of  a  greater  number  of 
candle-houTs  per  dollar.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  necessity 
of  setting  the  glower  in  operation  by  devices  which  add  to  cost 
and  compiicatioBj  without  having  any  illuminating  function. 

In  short,  the  luminous  glower  beats  the  incandescent  hlameut 
at  almost  every  point,  but  the  cold  glower  is  a  serious  handicap. 

Commercially  speaking,  the  advantage  is  continuous,  the  disad- 
vantage one  of  first  cost.  It  is  obvious  that  a  continuous  saving 
will  in  time  pay  o£E  a  loss  due  to  increased  Srst  cost,  and  eventually 
show  a  profit.  Kevertheless,  a  high  first  cost,  even  it  paid  off 
in  a  few  hundred  burning  hours,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  novel  lamp,  as  the  prospective  consumer  fears  that 
the  saving  will  in  some  way  prove  illusory.  True  progress  will 
consider  both  installation  and  operation. 

With  this  criterion  in  mind,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the 
development  of  the  glower  and  the  lamp  has  proceeded  simultane- 
ously in  Germany  and  America  along  convergent,  rather  than 
parallel  lines,  toward  what  is  probably  the  true  place  of  the  Kemst 
systan  in  dectric  illumination. 

DSVELOPMENT. 

The  German  development  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  letting  the  evolution  of  the  glower  govern  the  size  of 
the  lamp.  This  involved  the  study  of  glowers  of  various  and 
increasing  sizes. 

The  American  development  sought  rapidly  to  accmnplish  pre- 
scribed lamp  sizes  and  candle-powers.  This  involved  a  concentra- 
tion on  practically  a  single  size  of  glower,  and  growth  by 
multiplication. 

The  German  glower  was  studied  on  direct  current,  the  American 
I84S] 
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on  alternating,  and  this  resulted  in  the  use  of  a  fuBed-in  tenainal 
not  suited  to  direct  curreat  here,  and  a  wrapped  and  pasted  ter- 
minal in  Europe. 

The  German  lamp  adopted  the  helical  or  "  spiral "  heater  sys- 
tem wherein  the  glower  is  embraced  by  the  heater,  and  renewed 
^th  heater  and  glow^  when  either  failed,  but  in  some  of  the 
larger  sizes  thej  adopted  a  modified  American  o?eihead  sjstem, 
retaining,  however,  the  ciMnpouiid  renewal  system,  heater  and 
glower  together.  They  finally  abandoned  the  embracing  heater 
in  their  small  lamps  in  favor  of  on  inversion  thereof  wherein  the 
glower  embraces  the  heater. 

The  American  lamp  has  adhered  to  the  independent  glower  re- 
newal and  the  overhead  heater,  having  a  high  first  cost  and  long 
life,  except  in  small  size  or  "baby"  lamps,  where,  after  many 
trials  of  long-lived  heatera  and  independent  glower  reuevale,  they 
adopted  a  cheap  heater  renewed  with  the  glower. 

The  greatest  difference,  however,  is  in  the  use  of  large  single 
gloweiB  abroad,  as  against  a  bunch  of  several  small  glowers  here. 
The  multiple-glower  type  was  the  only  solution  to  the  prescribed 
large  candle-powers  when  it  was  brought  out,  and  even  yet  the 
American  sii-glower  lamp  has  a  greater  candle-power  ilian  has 
been  reached  commercially  with  a  single  glower.  Further,  the 
German  company  has  made  lamps  with  several  large  glowera  in 
one  globe,  showing  that  th^  do  not  believe  that  single  glowers 
for  currents  of  several  amperes  are  an  immediate  probability. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  single  lai^  glower  makes  a 
cheaper,  better  lamp  than  several  small  glowers  of  the  same  total 
candle-power,  because  several  glowers  require  a  more  elaborate 
heater  and  heater-aupporting  structure,  a  multiplicity  of  contact 
pins  and  connections,  several  ballasts  and  their  connections  and 
supports,  and  more  labor  in  assembling,  testing  and  repairs. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  above  is  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral glowera  in  one  lamp,  in  practice,  break  at  different  times,  and 
the  effective  life  between  trims  becomes  the  quotient  of  the  glower 
life  divided  by  the  number  of  glowers.  This  is  serious,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  no  necessarily  fixed  time  between  trims,  and  con- 
venience in  maintenance  counts  for  much,  especially  in  America. 

A  six-glower  lamp  in  which  the  glowera  average  900  hours  Uf« 

would  have  to  be  trimmed  about  every  150  houre,  for  the  best 

service.     If  trimmed  every  300  hours,  it  would  run  about  half  the 

time  with  only  five  glowera  lighted,  and  consequently  in  a  eon- 

Vm.'ii  — M 
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ditioD  to  occasion  and  warrant  criticism.  Ko  one,  wbaterer  hia 
attitude  toward  the  lamp,  likes  to  bother  to  trim  it,  merely  because 
it  is  dim.  A  lamp  should  be  designed  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
human  nature  of  the  user;  few  people  will  bother  to  attend  to 
anything  nntil  it  gets  so  bad  they  positively  can't  use  it  at  all. 
Therefore  the  best  lamp  is  one  which  gives  good,  stendy  service 
and  requires  no  attention  until  it  goes  out  instantly  and  com* 
pletely.    His,  the  multi-glower  does  not  do^ 

Sizes  op  TTnit. 

The  sizes  of  unit  best  adapted  to  the  illumination  of  large  in- 
teriors lie  from  40  to  150  mean  hemispherical  candle-power,  when 
cost  of  wiring  and  outlets  is  considered.  The  16-cp  lamp  is  too 
small,  as  is  shown  by  the  extensive  use  at  clusters  and  the  appear- 
ance and  sale  of  special,  large,  round-globe  lamps  with  reflectors. 
The  inclosed  arc  is  too  large,  as  shown  by  the  elaborate  reflector 
systems  devised  by  those  who  are  trying  to  distribute  its  light 
properly  over  an  area  commensurate  with  its  cost  of  operation. 

Numerous  attempts  to  make  small  arcs  for  two  or  three  am* 
peres  prove  that  even  some  arc-lamp  manufacturers  believe  that 
better  effects  can  be  secured  by  lamps  of  smaller  candlepower. 
As  the  Nemst  lamp  is  peculiarly  suited  to  what  may  be  termed 
intermediate  caadlepowers,  every  attempt  should  be  focused  upon 
thoroughly  covering  this  fidd  with  lamps  meeting  the  criterion 
of  low  initial  cost,  coupled  witb  sustained,  econmiical  service. 

We  may  now  properly  review  the  Nemst  lamp  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint  and  examine  the  peculiarities  of  the  glower  and 
of  the  auxiliary  devicea  occasioned  thereby,  with  a  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  involved,  the  solutions  offered,  and  the 
probability  of  further  advance. 

Glowbb. 
T^e  glower  may  be,  broadly,  any  solid  body  which  is  practically 
s  non-conductor  of  electricii^  when  cold,  but  becomes  a  sufScicnt 
conductor  when  heated  to  permit  a  flow  of  current  adequate  alone 
to  maintain  it  at  a  conducting  temperature.  This  breadth  of  defini- 
tion is  at  once  narrowed  in  practice  by  three  considerations: 

1.  The  temperature  maintained  must  produce  a  ctHnmercially 
efficient  light 

2.  The  life  must  be  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  consumer  ac- 
customed to  incandescent  lamps. 
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3.  The  temperature  at  which  it  becomea  conducting  enough  to 
"  start "  must  be  vithin  the  reach  of  a  heating  device  possible 
to  produce,  operate  and  maintain  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  first  consideration  eliminates  certain  oxides  and  mixtures 
which  start  when  heated  only  to  room  temperature,  but  melt  below 
a  temperature  of  efQcient  incandeacenoe. 

The  second  consideration  eliminates  any  substance  or  mixture 
which  greatly  changes  its  resistance  in  operation.  The  cause  of 
such  change  may  be  sublimation,  crystallization,  polymerization, 
or  the  gradual  formation  of  new  chemical  compounds.  These 
changes  are  not  absent  in  operative  glowers,  but  they  are  reduced 
to  a  tolerable  amount  and  to  a  certain  extent  balanced  against 
one  anoUier  to  maintain  approximate  constancy.  Certain  sub- 
stances produce  rapid  or  large  variation  in  glower  resistance. 
These  must  be  eliminated,  or  the  last  traces  of  them  balanced. 

There  is  still  the  third  consideration  of  starting  temperatur« 
noted  above.  Practical  heating  devices  are  dependent  upon  plati- 
num as  the  conducting  material,  and  considerations  of  cost  and  life 
limit  the  temperature  at  which  they  can  be  safely  operated.  This 
temperature  is  not  high  enough  to  start  certain  glower  mixtures 
which  otherwise  seem  to  possess  excellent  qualities. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  experience  of  the  Welsbach  mantle 
will  eventually  be  paralleled  in  the  Xemst  glower,  and  that,  gradu- 
ally more  refractory  glower  mixtures  will  be  used.  Such  an  im- 
provement would  increase  the  efficiency  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
light,  and  might  possess  other  advantages  in  constancy  or  life. 
This  is  the  direction  in  which  greatest  progress  may  be  expected, 
but  heater  improvement  must  lead  the  way. 

It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  make  the  same  glower  operate 
interchangeably  on  alternating  and  direct  current,  or  to  reverse 
the  established  polarity  of  a  direct-current  glower.  The  differ- 
ence in  action  between  the  two  currents  Is  so  great  that  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  terminal  have  been  developed.  The  beat  terminal 
for  alternating  service  consists  of  a  platinum  bead  fused  into  one 
side  of  a  larger  bead  of  glower  material  at  each  end  of  the  glower. 
The  advantages  of  this  terminal  seem  to  be  purely  mechanical, 
in  that  a  large  area  of  platinum  and  glower  are  firmly  pressed 
together  and  protected  from  displacement  in  transport  and  use. 

A  direct-current  terminal  must  be  ventilated,  so  to  speak.  The 
theory  of  Nemst^  that  the  glower  is  an  electrolytic  cell  wherein 

1.  W.  Neniit,  Ztit,  fiir  EUktrovhmne,  0,  p.  41,  18M. 
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oxygen  U  the  negative  ion  and  either  atmoBpheric  oxygen  or  oxy- 
gen dissolved  and  diffusing  witliin  the  glower  is  the  depolarizer, 
has  received  in  the  investigation  of  Bose*  such  experimental  sup- 
port as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  is  the  case.  Oxy- 
gen must  therefore  reach  and  react  with  the  reduced  metal  at  one 
electrode  and  anodic  oxygen  liberated  must  escape. 

The  sealed-in  terminal  hinders  or  prevents  this  oxygen  floir 
and  is  therefore  restricted  to  use  where  electrolysis  is  so  short 
lived  and  so  completely  reversed  as  to  be  practically  absent.  Thia 
is  true  with  alternating  currents  delivering  equal  coulombs  posi- 
tive and  negative.  The  observation  of  Wurts'  that  alternating- 
current  glowers  have  longer  life  on  higher  frequency,  doubtless 
finds  its  explanation  in  an  extension  of  the  above  reasoning. 

The  direct-current  terminal  consists  of  Btrands  of  fine  platinum 
wire  looped  about  the  end  of  the  glower  and  twisted  to  give  con- 
tact. The  interstices  between  wire  and  glower  are  filled  with 
ground  glower  material  forming  a  porous  lump.  This  terminal 
is  easy  to  make,  but  hard  to  standardize,  as  it  is  largely  hand 
work. 

A  glower  should  start  at  a  dull  red  heat  and  its  resistance 
decrease  at  a  rate  increasing  with  the  temperature  and  current 
until  the  resistance  decreases  as  fast  as  the  current  IncresseSj  so 
that  their  product,  or  the  voltage  across  the  glower,  reaches  a 
maximum.  Further  current  increase  is  accompanied  by  decrease 
of  voltage. 

The  voltage  maximum  is  called  the  "knee"  of  the  voltage- 
current  characteristic,  and  in  practice  the  glower  is  operated  at 
or  near  the  "  knee,"  as  above  this  point  the  life  is  inadequate  and 
the  regulation  naturally  increasingly  difBcult,  since  the.  glower  is 
in  a  stat«  of  complete  instability  as  to  electrical  relatione. 

Two  observations  are  of  practical  importance  in  this  connection : 
First,  that  in  glowers  of  different  thicknesses,  the  "  knee  "  occurs 
at  different  surface  temperatures;  and  second,  that  the  same  glower 
will  have  different  resistance  characteristics  in  different  gates. 

It  is  obvious  that  closely  surrounding  an  operating  glower,  and 
within  its  pores,  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  Ioniza- 
tion of  a  gas,  together  with  a  potential  gradient  of  sufficient 
steepness — about  70  volts  per  centimeter  in  0.1-ampere  glowers — 
to  maintain  appreciable  electric  current  in  the  gas  in  and  about 
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the  glQw».  The  strength  of  such  currentB  and  the  temperatures 
at  which  th^  will  become  appreciable  will  differ  in  varioua  gases, 
find  this  may  well  explain  the  peculiarities  introduced  into  the 
glower  characteristic  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  runs. 

The  leakage  cuirent  through  the  gas  gives  no  great  amount 
of  light,  but  doubtless  helps  to  destroy  the  glower  structure  and 
makes  a  bad  resistance  characteristic  still  worse.  It  may  be  that 
gas  conductivity  will  set  a  limit  to  improvement.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  a  glower  will  operate  on  direct  current  to  advantage 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  but  this  would  involve  a  sealed  globe. 

The  efficiency  is  less,  the  thicker  the  glower,  because  the  resist- 
ance decreases  faster  along  the  axis  of  the  glower  than  at  the 
relatively  cool  surface.  The  current  thus  concentratea  near  the 
axis  and  in  thick  glowers  may  even  melt  the  inside  before  the 
surface  is  hot  enough  to  be  an  efficient  light  source.  The  moat 
obvious  remedy  is  to  remove  the  axial  portion  and  make  a  tubular 
glower.  Such  a  tube  may  operate  well,  provided  the  glower  mix- 
ture be  very  even  and  the  tube  wall  equally  thick  everywhere  and 
free  from  physical  deformities  of  all  kinds,  and  provided  the 
"knee"  temperature  is  not  greatly  exceeded — otherwise  the  cur- 
rent develops  a  path  of  least  resistance  along  one  aide,  or  some- 
times along  a  crooked  line  or  spiral  from  terminal  to  terminal 
and  there  fuses  and  destroys  the  glower. 

By  great  care  in  the  selection  of  earths,  in  making  the  mixtnni 
and  in  forming  and  mounting  the  glower,  it  is  possible  to  manu- 
facture glowers  for  about  1.2  amperes.  In  the  laboratory,  larg» 
glowers  have  been  successfully  operated. 

Light  Efficienot. 
The  comparison  of  the  useful  light  radiated  by  the  alternating 
Nemst  lamp  and  its  competitors  may  be  made  on  a  basis  of  the 
mean  candle-power  throughout  the  whole  sphere,  or  any  portion 
or  zone  agreed  upon.  Mean  spherical  candle-power  is  not  a  utili- 
tarian basis.  The  mean  lower  hemispherical  is  more  nearly  prac- 
tical, except  that  light  radiated  but  slightly  below  the  horizontal, 
strikes  floor  surfaces  at  such  distances  and  at  such  angles  as  to 
be  of  little  illuminating  value.  In  a  large  area  lighted  by  many 
lamps,  the  nearly  horizontal  beams  from  any  lamp  fall  within  the 
brightly  lighted  fields  of  other  lamps  where  they  are  not  needed. 
They  are  also  the  beams  which  produce  most  of  the  objectionable, 
dazzling  effect. 
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For  tiiew  leasons,  it  »  thongfat  that  a  &ir  comparison  of  rela- 
tivel;  naefnl  illnminatjon  can  best  be  made  on  tiie  basts  of  the 
mean  candle-power  tluongfaont  a  lower  polar  2<»ie  75  d^.  in  vidtii, 
roeasnred  from  the  verticaL  In  the  f<dlowing  table,  a  comparison 
is  made  between  a  Nenist  lamp,  a  dnster  and  a  reflector  lamp. 
The  duster  consists  of  five  S.S-watt  carbon-filament  lamps,  each 
giving  16  mean  horizontal  candle-power,  mounted  beneath  s  14-in. 
opal-glass  reflects.  The  Nemst  lamp  selected  for  comparison  is 
an  American  i^pe,  264-watt  lamp,  equipped  with  an  <^1  heater 
case  and  a  dome  shade.  The  reflector  lamp  is  one  of  the  5-in. 
Fpherical,  frosted  globe  i^pe.  Tlie  corresponding  figures  are  also 
given  for  the  528-watt  Nemst  lamp,  with  opal  heater  and  dome 
shade.  This,  however,  is  not  an  intermediate  size,  being  mcHre 
nearly  comparable  to  an  indosed  arc,  than  to  an;  ordinary  dnster 
of  incandescent  lamps.  The  mean  horizontal  candle-power  is  also 
given: 


Watts 


nli^iOT- 


HSBD  loiia] 
UlowmtL' 


rmtiai 

B-lamp  oIuiUt,  Initial. 
Ketlcator  lamp,  V" 

■lobe.  InttUI 

S-tlower  Ncmit  lamis 

average  800  boun  . . . 
fr^amp  oloMer,  arer- 

a>e   an    houia,   ap. 

proximate 

Beflector  lamp.  . 

Bce    BOO   hauFB,    ap- 

prozlmaUi 

flower  Nemtt  lamp, 

alter  800  houn 

S^mp  eluM«T,  alter 


It  will  be  understood  that  no  exact  comparison  is  poeeible  as 
the  distribution  at  different  angles  is  not  strictly  proportional 
in  the  various  types  selected.  The  figures  given  are  intended  to 
illustrate  approximately  the  best  results  which  can  be  expected 
under  practical  conditions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Nemst  lamp  at  the  end  of  its  run  is 
better  than  its  competitors  at  the  beginning  of  fiieira,  and  that 
70  cents*  worth  of  current  will  give  the  same  service  in  a  Nemst 
lamp  as  a  dollar'a  worth  in  a  cluster,  with  the  reflector  lamp  a 
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bad  third.  It  BiumlA  be  explained  ihat  in  the  eliiBter,  3.6-watt 
lampB  are  chosen  rather  than  3.1-watt  lamps,  as  the  latter  are  not 
long  lived  enongh  for  a  fair  comparisOB  wiUi  the  other  t^pes.  The 
Nemst  lamp  efficiency  could  be  oonsiderabl;  raised  and  still  have 
the  eflective  life  of  the  S.l-watt  carbon  incandescent 

AuxiiiABT  Pabtb. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  othrar  parts  in  a  Xemst  lamp  beside 
glowers,  and  much  depends  upon  their  reliability.  The  steadying 
resistance  or  "  ballast "  is  one  of  these.  The  characteristic  of  the 
glower,  as  described  above,  is  not  adapted  to  operation  upon 
constant-potential  service  without  a  steadying  resistance  in  series 
with  the  glower.  To  illustrate,  aesume  that  the  glower  is  operating 
at  the  "  knee  "  of  its  characteristic,  where  sHght  increase  of  cui^ 
rent  is  not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  voltage,  and  that  in 
series  with  the  glower  is  a  steadying  resistance  of  "  constantan " 
or  other  alloy  having  almost  no  temperature  coefficient.  The  resist- 
ance of  this  ballast  may  be  assumed  equal  to  that  of  operating 
glower,  so  that  half  of  the  wattage  is  in  the  glower  and  half  in  the 
ballast.  The  current  will  increase  twice  as  fast  as  the  voltage,  which 
in  itself  is  an  intolerable  condition,  aside  from  the  fact  that  half 
the  watts  are  in  the  ballast,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  but 
half  that  of  the  glower,  and  hopelessly  ont  of  the  race. 

Indnctance  in  the  place  of  resistance  is  possible  in  altema&ig 
lamps,  but  while  this  might  save  power,  it  would  give  a  lamp  with 
current  displaced  in  phase,  and  high  lamp  voltage  relative  to 
glower  voltage. 

A  rsnaining  possibility  was  to  substitute  for  the  "  constantan  " 
a  resistance  which  increases  as  the  current  increases,  the  more  the 
better.  The  resistance  increase,  however,  must  take  place  very 
quickly  after  the  current  increase,  or  the  latter  will  momentarily 
reach  such  strength  as  to  destroy  the  glower,  which  has  little  heat 
capacity.  Very  fine  iron  wire  poesesBee  the  required  properties  in 
such  a  high  d^ree  that  trebling  the  voltage  across  a  length 
of  it  may  increase  the  current  only  10  per  cent.  The  change  in 
resistance  also  follows  the  change  in  current  very  rapidly  in  the 
wire  itself.  To  secure  this  enormous  effect,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  normal  glower  current  heat  the  wire  to  a  par- 
ticular point,  namely,  almost  to  the  temperature  of  recalescence, 
BO  that  an  increase  of  current  will  cause  the  iron  to  pass  through 
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this  critical  region  vithin  Thich  sudden  resistance  increase  occutb^ 
due  probably  to  molecular  rearrangemeiit. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  the  ballast  resistance  short  in  length, 
and  it  is  thus  desirable  that  it  should  be  of  the  amallest  diameter 
possible  for  its  normal  current.  The  normal  current  and  the 
normal  temperature  being  both  fixed,  the  only  way  to  control  the 
diameter,  and  thus  the  length  of  wire,  is  to  vary  the  heat-dissi- 
pating power  of  the  gas  surrounding  it.  Of  course,  the  wire  would 
bum  up  in  air,  and  so  some  inert  gas  must  surround  it,  but  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  which  gas  is  uaed,  the  thinnest,  short- 
est wire  for  given  conditions  being  possible  only  in  hydrogen, 
which  has  the  greatest  heat-dissipating  power  of  all  the  gases. 

The  use  of  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  involves  a  container  and 
this  introduces  difficulties,  because  this  container,  made  of  glass, 
heats  up  slowly  and  causes  the  ballast  wire  to  creep  up  in  tempera- 
ture and  resistance,  thus  affecting  .the  current  in  the  glower.  Fur- 
ther, when  the  container  is  of  lead  glass,  the  hydrogen  reduces  the 
lead  oxide  in  the  glass,  throwing  out  black  metallic  lead  and  intro- 
ducing moisture  into  the  ballast  atmosphere.  Fortunately,  this 
only  occurs  when  ballasts  are  run  abnonnally  hot;  so,  instead  of 
using  glass  free  from  lead,  tlie  latter  is  retained  and  the  blackening 
of  the  ballast  used  as  a  certain  indication  of  excessive  over-voltage. 

When  a  ballast  is  cold  and  its  glower  is  started,  the  ballast  must 
be  brought  to  normal  operating  temperature  before  it  can  steady 
the  glower.  The  heat  capacity  of  the  ballast  is  such  that  it  takes 
an  appreciable  interval  to  warm  it  up,  and  consequently  the  glower 
gets  a  momentary  excess  current,  which  is  injurious,  but  not  so  much 
BO  as  to  seem  to  warrant  further  complications  in  the  lamp  to  avoid 
it.  It  has  been  found  that  all  creeping  is  eliminated  by  operating 
the  ballast  under  water,  which,  while  hardly  a  possibility  in  a 
lamp,  is  convenient  on  a  photometer.  In  the  large  German  lamps, 
the  ballast  container  is  surrounded  by  a  close-fitting  jacket  of  metal 
plates  which  act  as  a  cooler.  In  multiple- glower  lamps  there  are 
multiple  ballaste,  and  such  jackets  would  be  too  complicated  and 
are  sacrificed. 

Heatebs. 

The  next  feature  of  interest  is  the  heater  system.    Lamps  were 

at  first  made  with  movable,  cup-shaped  heaters,  drawn  away  from 

the  glower  magnetically  so  as  to  permit  unimpeded  radiation  of 

light.     These  heaters  were  very  powerful  and  lighted  the  glower 
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'very  quiddy,  but  they  were  clmnB;  and  likely  to  get  out  of  order, 
BO  the  Btatiouary  heater  vas  developed.  The  tabular  heater  was 
the  earliest  practical  form  brought  out.  It  was  first  placed  under 
the  glowers  and  some  very  pretty  lamps  modelled  after  gas  lamps 
were  made. 

Finally  the  tube  heater  was  dropped  in  Germany  and  inverted 
in  America,  bo  as  to  be  above  the  glowers.  This  is  the  slowest 
starting  poBiticn,  but  the  beat  optically,  and  cannot  be  injured  by 
sagging  glowers.  The  spiral  or  helical  heater,  made  by  winding  a 
long,  thin  kaolin  rod  with  platinum  wire  and  then  heating  and 
bending  the  rod  into  a  helix,  proved  to  have  many  advantages,  aa 
it  is  cheap,  starts  ^^e  glower  quickly  and  heats  it  in  any  position 
almost  equally  well.  It  obstructs  less  light  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  the  only  practical  heater  for  starting  vertical  glow- 
ers. Heaters  wrae  first  made  with  bare  platinum,  but  this  causes 
rapid  blackening  of  all  adjacent  surfaces.  Enameled  surface  heat- 
ers were  then  tried,  but  these  proved  short-lived.  At  present  the 
wire  is  coated  with  a  porous  covering  which  minimizes  both  defects 
noted. 

An  interesting  inversion  in  the  study  of  the  heater  was  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  supporting  material  that  would  not  conduct 
when  heated.  The  first  heater  supporting  tubes,  etc.,  when  operat- 
ing became  bo  conducting  as  to  sparkle  with  tiny  discharges  between 
wire  and  support,  and  to  quickly  destroy  the  former.  Substances 
and  mixtures  are  now  known  which  are  practically  non-conducting 
at  the  highest  temperatures  the  heaters  ever  attain. 

CtlT-OUT. 
The  last  auxiliary  device  to  be  considered  is  the  cut-out  which 

interrupts  the  circuit  through  the  heater  when  its  function  has 
been  performed.  There  have  been  more  different  cut-outa  devised 
and  tried  than  anyone  would  believe  from  an  a  priori  consideration 
of  the  problem.  There  are,  broadly,  two  classes,  thermostatic  and 
magnetic.  The  former  system  is- very  attractive,  especially  when 
operated  by  the  ballaBt  beat,  and  may  yet  be  made  reliable  and 
{sensitive  enough,  but  all  lamps  now  on  the  market  have  magnetic 
cut-outs.  The  American  cut-outs  are  all  made  without  springs, 
.the  movable  contact-making  member  being  held  in  contact  by  grav- 
ity and  out  of  contact  magnetically  by  a  coil  in  series  with  tbe 
glowers.    The  German  lamps  uae  a  spring-cloeed  cut-out,  which 
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doubtless  works  well  on  direct  current,  but  which  has  nerer  pnmd 
reliable  on  alternating  current,  in  American  experience. 

The  great  difficulty  in  cut-out  design  is  to  devise  one  which  ehal 
not  deteriorate  at  tiie  high  temperatoie  to  which  all  parte  are 
heated,  which  ehall  not  hum  on  alternating  current  of  any  nmal 
frequency,  and  which  can  be  made  in  quantities  withoot  individiul 
adjustment.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  as  jet  is  to  have 
the  moving  mmiber  act  as  a  pendulum,  both  gravity  and  the  mag- 
netic pull  being  downward,  the  latter  making  only  a  small  angit 
with  the  vertical.  In  this  construction  the  weight  of  the  moTiiig 
member  is  never  lifted  from  the  supporL 

The  gravity  cut-out  necessitates  operating  the  lamp  in  a.  prede- 
termined position,  and  as  yet  the  pendant  position  is  the  only  one 
provided  for.  The  spring  cut-out  is  advantageous  in  small  lamps 
for  use  in  ordinary  fixtures,  because  these  must  be  of  the  "  Univer- 
sal "  type,  capable  of  operation  in  any  position. 

A  second  kind  of  cut-out  is  used  in  lamps  which  are  not  readi'T 
ai'cc»ei[)le ;  its  function  is  to  iDtempt  the  heater  current  whpii 
the  glower  refuses  to  light,  due  to  breakage.  It  is  a  plug  ace 
socket  forming  part  of  the  heater  circnit.  Within  the  socket  is 
plnccd  an  explosive  charge.  The  heater  current  in  tbeee  lampa 
excpeds  the  glower  current  and  heats  the  lamp  in  abont  five  min- 
utes to  the  firing  temperature  of  the  explosive.  This  blows  out 
the  plug  and  cuts  out  the  heater. 

Tlie  commercial  development  of  the  Nemst  lamp  has  not  yet 
n^aehed  certain  lamp  arrangements  and  systems  of  operation  for 
which  the  glower  is  suited.  For  example,  the  ballast  and  cat-out 
may  be  removed  from  the  lamp  structure  and  located  at  a  dis- 
tance. This  leaves  only  the  glower  and  heater  in  the  lamp,  but 
involves  three  terminals  and  a  new  type  of  base  and  socket  The 
adfautagcfl  of  this  system  are  a  smaller  lamp,  which  will  bum  in 
any  position  without  recourse  to  spring  restrained  cut-outs,  and 
the  freeing  of  the  ballast  from  restrictiMis  as  to  size  and  the  neces- 
sity for  operating  within  a  heated  tamp  housing. 

Tliere  are  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  constant-current 
system,  which  is  particularly  attractive  as  the  ballast  with  its  loss 
of  efficiency  falls  away,  and  the  life  characteristic  of  the  glower 
can  be  more  easily  controlled.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
constant-current  glower,  which  increases  in  candle-power  and  effi- 
ciency as  it  gets  older,  though  naturally  at  the  expense  of  long  life. 
This  is  probably  an  advantage. 
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AHn  to  the  constant-ctirreot  system  is  the  series  constaat-poten- 
tial  Byatem,  with  or  without  ehtiiit  boxes. 

It  is  tvident,  therefore,  that  the  JfernBt  system  has  hardly  ap- 
prnncbed  its  limits  in  any  directiooj  and  that  it  still  preseats  a 
field  full  of  fascinating  problems  for  the  chmiiet,  physicist  and 
engineer,  while  in  its  present  development  it  has  reached  a  stage 
where  it  should  present  no  problem  to  the  station  manager  and  the 
light  consumer. 

DlSCUBBIOK, 

Dr.  JosoK  NxwBEiT:  I  would  Mf  that  in  Bueuoi  Ajn»  the  N«nut 
lamp  b  yery  extensiTaly  uied.  You  ofttmot  p*u  through  a  street  but  you 
will  *ee  Mme  Nenut  Ikmpa,  botli  direct  current  and  altenwtiiig  currant. 
Thej  Are  nuide  in  GamiAny.  I  may  add  that  the  Oenoan  companjr  has 
entered  into  competition  with  the  gas  company  for  public  lightinff  hy 
Nemst  lamps,. 

Hr.  BOBKBT  Hammond:  What  we  found  U  this  —  that  the  number  of 
hour*  of  use  i*  not  uniform.  That  hag  b«en  our  greatest  difflcultj  up  to 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  for  public  lighting  the  one  necessity  is  that 
Et  a  given  time  y<our  man  in  charge  should  go  down  the  street  and  renew 
or  not  renew.  We  made  a  practical  proof  of  a  number  of  lamps  for  light- 
ing a  number  of  streets  in  a  particular  district  of  London,  and  we  made 
the  most  careful  observations  as  to  the  lives  of  the  lamps.  We  had  one 
lamp  which  died  in  fifteen  hours,  but  his  brother,  the  next  lamp,  lasted 
(or  eOO  hours.  We  renewed  the  flfteen-hour  lamp  and  put  in  his  son,  and 
the  son  lasted  forty-five  hoursj  but  the  lamp  on  the  other  side  of  it  went 
on  for  350  hours.  Finally,  the  result  of  six  months  of  this  work 
was  thit  we  went  back  to  arc-lamps.  We  feel,  as  far  as  the  result! 
of  those  which  went  to  the  age  of  Uetbusaleh,  that  these  young 
ones  which  went  out  at  the  critical  moment  spoiled  the  whole  thing.  I 
am  aura  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  us  to  hear  the  experience  in  the 
use  of  these  lamps  for  private  lighting,  because  the  private  lighting 
presents  a  different  problem  —  you  can  have  a  lamp  go  out  and  renew  it 
in  the  house  at  any  time;  but  for  public  lighting,  you  cannot  afford  to 
have  your  lamps  go  out  at  the  wrong  time.  I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad 
to  get  the  experience  of  our  American  friends  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
Nemst  lamp  in  its  present  state  of  development  for  public  lighting. 

Hr.  GEORaE  Wii,xinboh:  I  have  not  had  a  very  large  experience  with 
the  Nemst  lamp,  but  it  may  be  of  Interest  for  the  gentlemen  present  to 
know  that  recently  I  waa  able  to  fix  up  an  arrangement  with  the  German 
company  for  the  supply  of  Nemst  lamps  in  which  they  undertook  to  re- 
new free  of  charge  any  fltamcnta  or  heaters  which  failed  with  a  leas 
average  life  than  460"  hours.  The  guaranteed  life  has  since  been  increased 
fum  4S0  to  600  hours.  Hy  early  experience  with  the  lamps  waa  as  dis- 
^atrouB  as  Hr.  Hammond's,  and  I  have  had  as  many  aa  three  burners  give 
lut  in  twenty-four  hours.  Under  this  agreement  with  the  German  com- 
pftny  I  am  arranging  to  light  three  streets  experimentally  with  the  Nemst 
Iftmps,  and  in  order  to  avoid  ntira  extinction  of  the  light,  due  to  the 
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failure  of  the  heater  or  glower,  I  am  arnuigiiig  to  put  two  lamps  aide  by 
aide  in  each  atreet  lantern.  Thia  formi  a  satisfactorf  arrangemoit,  and 
it  does  Dot  entait  any  alteration  of  the  exiating  gaa  standarda  or  lanterns, 
and  the  electric  fitting  which  ia  put  in  U  sinipla  and  cheap.  I  am  hoping 
tbat  the  resultB  of  this  investigation,  which  ws  are  going  to  cany  out 
carefully,  will  demonstrate  that  wa  have  a  method  of  etr^t  lighting  with 
NemBt  lamps  vhich  will  compare  with  our  great  competitor,  the  Wels- 
bach  gas  mantle. 

Mr.  A.  G.  T.  Webb;  Hie  speakers  have  referred  paiticularlj  to  the 
Kemat  lamp  aa  used  for  street  lighting,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Kernst  lamp  is  particularly  adapted  for  interior  illumination.  The  one 
feature  to  which  attention  will  have  to  be  giveU,  in  order  to  better  adapt 
it  tor  interior  illumination,  is  the  question  of  the  rapidity  of  lighting.  The 
trouble  which  we  have  found,  the  objection  which  has  been  statod,  vvrj 
largely,  againat  the  Nernst  lamp,  where  used  for  interior  lighting,  ia  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  bring  the  light  to  full  incandescence.  This  ia 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  type  of  lamp  with  the  horizontal  web, 
the  glower  placed  above  it.  I  think  that  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
Nernst  lamp  for  the  interior  lighting  of  stores  and  buildings,  owing  to  the  . 
fact  that  the  light  may  be  required  at  very  short  notice,  and  under  these 
conditions  the  Nernst  lamp  is  practically  useless.  The  length  of  time  that 
it  takes  the  lamp  to  come  to  its  full  brilliancy,  especially  with  the  hori- 
Eontal  glower  type,  appears  to  be  quite  important  to  the  user.  I  have 
made  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes  for  the  lamps  to  get  up  to  full  incan- 
descence, and  it  takes  as  much  as  one  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half. 
That  seema  to  make  it  quite  prohibitive  for  interior  lighting,  whereas  its 
actual  illuminating  qualities  are  very  desirable  for  such  usea. 

CsAlRltAS  LlEB;  In  speaking  of  the  Nernst  lamps,  it  is  of  interest  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Hammond,  in  the  experiences  which  he  gave  us,  re- 
ferred to  the  alternating-current  or  the  direct- current  lamp. 

Ur.  Hahuokd;     I  referred  to  the  direct-current  lamp, 

Chaimias  Lieb:  There  are  practically  no  American  lamps  used  to 
any  extent  on  direct-current  distribution.  Hie  Nernst  lamps  in  America 
are  confined  practically  to  the  altemating-currcnt  work.  In  that  respect 
American  practice  and  experience  differ  from  English  practice  and  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Wnxmsoir:  The  observations  I  have  made  referred  to  alternating- 
current  supply  at  titty  periods  per  second  and  200  volts.  There  is  another 
town  with  which  I  am  connected,  in  which  Nernat  lamps  are  used  solely 
for  street  lighting.  There  is  only  one  in  each  lantern,  and  we  have  ob- 
tained very  excellent  results.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lamps  are  running  on  battery  current.  The  batteries  are  charged  by  'vater 
power,  and  at  night  the  whole  of  the  lighting  is  carried  by  the  batteries; 
under  these  conditions  we  find  the  Nernst  lamps  are  giving  satisfactory 
results,  and  that  the  life  of  a  lamp  averages  about  800  hours. 

Mr.  Lewis  a.  Tebten:  You  called  for  remarks  rather  from  people  who 
use  the  lamp  than  the  manufacturers,  and  I  happen  to  be  connected  with 
the  Nernst  lamp,  as  the  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Company.    One  gentleman  brought  out  the  erratic  character  of  the> 
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Ufa  of  the  glower.  I  find  that  in  the  Utenitura  on  this  snbjeet,  In  Oei^ 
many  Kud  in  Ameriot,  the  first  thing  mentioned  is  the  inconBistency  of  the 
glower,  that  ia  to  eay,  it  may  last  flf  teen  houra,  or  it  na;  last  1200  hours. 
If  the  grower  has  not  ample  room  for  eipansioa  on  starting,  it  will 
not  begin  fa,vontbly;  but  if  it  survives  the  first  100  hours,  it  ia  good 
for  a  life  of  1200  hours  or  more.  It  is  important  to  start  the  lamps 
properly,  and  I  think  a  Urge  number  of  failures  are  due  to  the  faot  that 
the  people  who  handle  the  Nernst  lamp  do  not  understand  its  peculiarities,' 
do  not  know  how  to  allow  for  expensiou  and  still  get  the  proper  tension 
on  the  glower.  The  Nemet  lamp  is  a  difficult  proposition,  but  when 
handled  right,  like  the  induction  motor — which  we  all  agree  to  be  superior 
to  the  direet-eurrent  motor,  although  more  complicated  in  design  —  it  is 
eatialactoiy.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Nemat  Ump  —  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  we  know  it  will  operate  well,  and  whoi  you  know 
how  to  optt^te  it  properly,  it  gives  far  better  results  than  the  ordinary 
carbon  lamp.  I  feel  sure  that,  the  more  we  know  of  the  Neriwt  lamp  the 
more  it  will  be  used.  As  to  the  street-lighting  proposition,  I  know  that 
street  lighting  with  Nemst  lamps  has  been  declared  to  be  a  failure  by 
many,  but  it  has  been  declared  to  be  a  euccees  by  a  far  greater  number 
of  those  using  the  systun.  The  eingle'glower  lamps  for  street  lighting 
have  oome  into  use,  and  they  are  quite  as  good  as  the  multiple -glower 
systems.  Haoy  people  have  used  these  single  glower  lamps  to  duplicate 
arcs,  placing  them  on  street  comers.  As  for  the  life  of  the  glowers,  I 
know  that  at  Sewickley,  just  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  they  got  1200  hours 
average  life,  and  had  the  nerve  to  complain  when  the  lite  fell  down  to 
800  hours.  On  twenty-five  cycles  the  glower  is  not  so  good  m  on  sixty  or 
133  cycles,  for  the  glower  is  liable  to  break  at  the  terminal  bead.  As  to 
the  time  of  lighting,  it  is  usually  given  as  thirty  seconds.  It  rarely  goes 
over  A  minute.  For  store  lighting  the  lamps  are  largely  used  in  the 
evening.  A  man  turns  on  the  switch  when  it  begins  to  get  dusk,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  time  of  lighting  is  not  important,  because  quite  a  number 
of  people  used  to  depend  on  series  arcs  in  front  of  their  establishments, 
and  they  had  to  start  their  lamps  when  the  station  got  ready  to  put 
the  current  on.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  design  a  lamp  that  when  you 
turn  a  switch,  you  will  lecure  light  immediately;  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  it,  is  that  the  people  do 
not  care  whether  they  get  light  in  one  minute  or  in  two  minutes,  l^is 
ie  a  matter  we  have  taken  up  several  times,  and  we  base  our  designs  on 
the  opinions  of  the  people  who  expressed  themselves  as  not  caring  whether 
the  lamp  lighted  quickly  or  not. 

In  conclusion  I  will  turn  to  one  subject  not  mentioned  In  Hr.  Potter's 
paper,  and  that  is  the  quality  of  selective  radiation  of  heated  bodies.  The 
carbon  filament  has  a  black  surface  and  I  understand  tliat  a  black  surface 
is  the  same  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold.  At  any  rate,  such  a  body  radiates 
mostly  in  the  invisible  spectrum.  The  Nernst  glower  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dmple  luminant  without  selective  radiating  capacity,  or  the  radiation 
emitted  at  any  temperature  of  the  glower  is  equal  and  similar  to  that 
emitted  bj  an  equivalent  black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Now, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  substances  which  display  a  marked  selective 
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imdifttion,  tending  to  diuipAte  the  tatergj  in  tba  viatble  ■pcetinm.  A 
^ower  made  froin  such  aubstaitcea  might  give  a  cwidle  -power  at  1700  de- 
gTMa  C,  equal  to  that  given  by  the  regular  ^ower  openting  at  SlOO  de- 
grees G.  I  think  that  tliie  AUggeata  one  field  to  enter  —  to  iuereaae  tb« 
effldeney  without  increaaing  the  tonpeiature  at  which  the  glower  is 
operated.  If  we  run  at  a  higher  temperature  with  our  preeent  glower 
while  we  increase  the  efficiency,  we  get  into  certain  glower  troubles  and 
ftbo  parch  up  anj  heating  devices  near  the  glower. 

Mr.  Abtbdr  Wnxuuis:  I  think  it  is  onlortunate  that  the  Nenwt 
lamp  in  this  eottutry  hai  not  been  built  for  direct.eDTTent  service.  I  da 
not  think  with  the  lamps  we  have  had  —  with  few  exceptions  of  the  alter- 
nating.curreiit  type  —  we  here  know  what  they  reaUj  can  do.  Unqnes- 
tionably,  instantaneous  incandescence  is  an  advantage  for  interioc  Ulnmina- 
tion.  It  is  not  so  important  for  exterior  lighting,  but  the  desire  to  throw 
on  a  switch  and  produce  light  instantly  is  a  feature  which  is  Tety  moeh 
taJIced  of,  and  that  is  a  feature  which  we  have  in  the  incandescent  senrice, 
and  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  commercial  exterior  use  of  the  Nemst 
lamp.  In  New  York,  in  our  suburban  territoty  we  have  300  or  400  Nemst 
lamps  on  alternating-current,  and  we  find  the  average  Ufa  is  api«oxi- 
mately  400  hours  per  glower,  and  that  the  Nemst  lamp  haa  became  a 
vei7  potent  means  of  competition  with  Kitsoa  and  other  intense  gas 
burners.  Tbe  small  single  glower  lamp  has  not  fulfilled  our  expectations, 
but  the  three  and  six  glower  lamps  have  given  entire  satistaetlon.  That 
kind  of  lighting,  cheap  gas  lighting,  is  usually  of  long  average  use,  and 
where  it  can  be  replaced  with  the  electric  lamp,  you  will  find  a  very  high 
average  retuin.  That  statement  is  borne  out  in  our  e^^erience  with  the 
Nemst  lamp,  the  extension  in  the  use  of  which  has  been  largely  confined 
to  competition  with  cheap  gas  illuminants  or  oiL  The  average  return  per 
U-watti  standard  is  practically  double  the  average  return  tor  the  aaaw 
standard  In  incandescent  or  arc  lighting. 

Chairmak  Lies:  The  time  is  rather  short,  and  I  am  afraid  we  will 
have  to  curtail  this  interesting  discussion.  I  will  therefore  close  the  dis- 
cussion and  we  will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  steam  turbine, 
on  which  we  have  three  papers. 

The  name  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Emmet  is  so  well  known  to  you  all  as  the  engi- 
neer of  the  General  Electric  Company,  who  has  had  upon  his  shoulden 
the  important  resp<Hisibility  of  the  commercial  application  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Curtis  steam  turbine,  that  no  intoduction  of  Mr.  Bnunet  to 
necessary.    Ur,  Emmet  has  the  floor. 

Ur.  Emmet  then  read  bis  paper  on  steam  turbinei. 
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STATION  PEACTICE. 


BI  W.  L.  R.  EiUHBT. 


Since  there  are  few  completed  Bteam-turbine  Btations  which  can 
le  considered  thoroughly  repiesentatiye,  and  unce  the  turbine  art 
is  new  and  still  Id  a  state  of  rapid  development,  it  will  be  best  in 
discussing  the  subject  here  selected  to  deal  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  rather  than  with  results  actually  accomplished.  Deci- 
sions concerning  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tur- 
bines as  compared  with  reciprocating  engines,  and  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from  steam 
turbines,  are  of  very  vital  importance  to  all  engineers  at  present 
engaged  in  new  or  prospective  developments.  When  the  plans  of 
a  station  are  adopted  the  owner  necessarily  commits  himsdf  to 
many  large  eipmditures,  and  all  of  these  expenditures  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  a  system  of  operation  which  is  to  be  followed 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  If  central  stations  are  designed 
without  such  definite  plan  they  are  almost  certain  to  involve  a 
v.aste  of  money  and  to  lead  in  a  short  time  to  new  developments 
and  reorganizations.  There  is  probably  no  department  of  industry 
in  which  foresight  is  more  valuable  than  in  Uiis  matter  of  central 
station  design. 

Since  steam  turbines  difFer  from  other  steam  engines  in  many 
important  respects,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  special  provisions 
for  their  use  if  their  greatest  advantages  are  to  be  made  availabla 
It  consequently  becomes  very  important  for  designers  of  power 
plants  to  decide  in  advance  whether  steam  engines  or  steam  turbines 
are  to  be  used,  and  in  deciding  this  question  the  immediate  pros- 
pects of  development  in  etcam-turbine  design  should  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  results  which  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  acta- 
ally  achieved. 

All  reciprocating  eteam  engines  operate  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  pressure  of  expanding  steam  upon  pistons.  The 
d^irees  of  economy  in  steam  engines  depend  upon  the  perfection 
[863] 
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of  the  meUiods  by  which  this  application  is  made.  ImprovementB 
of  ec<mom7  m  steam-engiDe  designing  are  effected  b;  various  per- 
fections of  arrangements  and  muItipUcatioms  of  parts  and  are  lim- 
ited by  eonsiderationa  of  mechanical  expediency  of  speed  and  of 
cost.  By  multiplication  of  cylinders  high  degrees  of  expansion 
are  obtained  without  undue  increase  in  cylinder  condensation,  and 
by  special  arrangement  of  valves  clearances  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mnm,  and  a  distribution  of  steam  effort  is  arranged  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  The  greatest  restriction  of  possible  econ- 
omy in  the  reciprocating  engine  lies  in  the  limited  range  of  its  ex- 
pansion. As  steam  expands  to  low  pressures  its  volume  naturally 
increases  in  a  rapidly  multiplying  ratio,  and  this  increase  of  volume 
is  80  great  that  it  soon  passes  the  limit  of  capacity  for  which 
cylinders  can  be  profitably  designed.  There  is  thus  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  available  energy  due  to  expansion  of  the  steam  which 
cannot  be  used  in  reciprocating  engines,  and  which  must  be  lost  is 
the  form  of  heat  in  exhaust  steam. 

I  have  recently  examined  some  tests  of  a  very  modem  and  highly 
efficient  generating  plant  with  large  compound  engines,  and  these 
tests  show  that  only  1  per  cent  of  improvement  was  obtainable 
by  increases  of  vacuum  beyond  25  ins.  With  steam  coming  from 
boilers  at  150  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  the  available  energy  pCT  pound 
expanding  to  a  25-in.  vacuum  is  213,000  foot-lbs.  The  available 
energy  in  expanding  to  a  29-in.  vacuum  is  272,000  foot-lbs.,  so 
that  in  this  case  there  is  27  per  cent  of  the  expansive  force  in  the 
steam  untouched  by  the  engine  under  its  most  favorable  conditions 
of  operation.  This  amount  of  waste  effective  force  is,  however, 
not  all  that  should  be  considered,  since  the  engine  begins  to  be  an 
ineflBcient  abstractor  of  energy  at  a  much  higher  pressure  than 
that  of  a  25-in.  vacuum.  The  beat  engines  open  the  exhauet 
at  a  pressure  of  7  or  8  lbs.  absolute,  and  consequently  lose  a 
large  proportion  of  the  expensive  force  of  steam  below  that  point, 
the  degree  of  vacuum  below  the  point  of  exhaust  only  serving  to 
diminish  the  back  pressure  and  not  implying  an  effective  expan- 
sion to  the  vacuum  point. 

The  steam  turbine  possesses  the  inherent  advantage  that  it  can 
be  so  designed  as  to  work  effectively  to  very  high  degrees  of  expan- 
sion in  the  steam.  Since  the  steam  in  the  turbine  is  not  confined 
to  chambers  where  it  must  exert  pressure,  it  is  available  for  doing 
work  as  long  as  it  possesses  expansive  force  capable  of  imparting 
an  effective  velocity  to  the  steam  itself.    Steam  turbines  can  thus 
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be  deaigiied  to  work  to  the  highest  degrees  of  vacntun,  and  the 
efficienc?  of  action  nt  the  extreme  limits  of  expansion  can  be  made 
ai  gieat  aa  that  in  tlie  initial  processce  where  pressure  ia  high. 
Thoa  the  steani  turbine  operates  in  a  larger  field  of  theoretical 
poBsibllit;  than  does  the  steam  engine,  and  if  in  all  its  processes  it 
can  be  made  equal  to  the  steam  engine  in  efficiency  of  action,  it 
will  give  from  30  to  40  per  cent  more  useful  work  from  a  pound  of 
steam. 

Because  this  theoretical  possibility  exists,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  such  a  result  la  easily  obtainable,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
years  will  elapse  before  any  large  proportion  of  this  theoretical 
possibility  is  realized.  The  best  result  in  steam  economy  which 
has  yet  been  obtained  by  a  steam  turbint:  in  practicftl  operation  has 
been  almost  exactly  equaled  by  highly  improved  modem  recipro- 
cating engines  of  the  aame  size  operating  under  similar  conditions. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  the  steam  tur- 
bine has  up  to  the  present  time  simply  overtaken  the  steam  engine 
in  the  matter  of  steam  economy,  and  that  its  other  advantageous 
features  constitute  the  most  obvious  reasons  for  its  adoption. 
While  in  most  cases  these  other  advantages  amply  justify  th<^ 
installation  of  steam  turbines  rather  than  reciprocating  engines, 
they  should  not  alone  be  considered;  due  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  great  prospective  value  of  the  steam  turbine  idea,  and  builders 
of  central  stations  should  not  commit  themselves  to  conditions  un- 
favorable to  steam  turbines  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  advances  of 
the  turbine  art  and  the  certainty  of  continually  improving  results. 

While  steam  turbines  have  been  built  and  experimented  with  for 
s  period  of  20  years,  their  development  on  a  large  scsle  for  central 
station  use  has  been  confined  to  the  past  four  years,  and  the  advances 
made  within  the  past  two  yeara  have  first  brought  the  steam  tur- 
bine to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  whole  engineering  world. 
The  work  which  has  so  far  been  done  upon  steam  turbines  has  been 
mnch  restricted  by  manufacturing  considerations  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  most  essential  experimental  data.  The  process  of  experi- 
menting with  steam  turbines  is  peculiarly  difficult  and  their  action 
is  such  that  nothing  but  experimenting  can  bring  about  an  ideal 
system  of  design. 

Kany  engineers  may  considef  that  the  port  of  conservative  wis- 
dom is  to  adopt  only  apparatus,  the  usefulness  and  the  reliability 
of  which  has  been  well  established  by  experience.  There  are  man/ 
Vol.  11  —  66 
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cases,  howeTCT,  in  which  such  reasoning  cannot  be  wisely  adqrid. 
and  among  these  the  case  of  steam  turbines  is  conspicaooa. 

Apart  from  its  poBsible  efficiency,  the  principal  advantaga  oi 
the  steam  turbine  are  simplicity,  moderate  cost,  low  cost  ol  nuiii- 
tt'nance,  economy  of  space,  economy  in  foundations,  absence  of  oil 
in  condensed  water,  minimnm  labor  and  8^  required  in  tXissA- 
nnce,  possibility  of  installation  on  any  kind  of  ground  or  o*ilr 
upper  floors  of  buildings,  perfect  speed  control,  absence  of  pol- 
sattons  in  speed,  absence  of  expense  for  lubricanta,  diminifb^ 
danger  through  possible  destructive  speeds,  nnd  large  overitac 
capacity. 

The  degree  of  these  advantages  is  naturally  hard  to  judge  in  tk 
present  state  of  the  turbide  deyelopment,  and  is  Tmdoubtedlj  ^37 
different  in  different  turbines  now  operating.  The  most  imprmes 
turbines  which  have  been  produced  attain  all  of  tiieee  advantages 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  give  heavy  weight  to  the  balance  of  judgmtn; 
as  to  whether  reciprocating  engines  shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  ne* 
installations.  In  the  cases  of  certain  large  central  etations  wE6 
have  come  to  my  notice,  the  adoption  of  turbines  has  effected  1 
saving  of  about  5  per  cent  in  the  coat  of  buildings  alone  throng^ 
the  adoption  of  turbines  instead  of  reciprocating  engines  wIkm 
steam  economy  was  assumed  to  be  the  same.  This  saTiiig  isa 
not  include  the  saving  in  foundations  necessary  to  support  the 
engines  themselves,  and  does  not  consider  the  economies  accoiD- 
plished  through  the  fact  that  a  station  for  steam  turbines  can  be 
pot  on  almost  any  kind  of  land  without  unreasonable  expense  f<^ 
foundations.  Any  Burf ace  which  vrill  satisfactorily  support  a  bit- 
tery  of  boilers  can  at  trifling  expense  be  made  to  carry  the  eteam 
turbine  which  they  will  supply,  whereas  in  the  case  of  reciprocating 
engines  heavy  expenses  for  foundations  are  in  many  caaes  necessar;. 

Another  of  the  advantages  mentioned  which  is  of  great  practicil 
importance  is  the  absence  of  oil  in  condensed  water.  The  con- 
densed steam  from  almost  all  of  the  turbines  which  have  been 
installed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  is  being  retumed 
directly  to  boilers,  and  this  reuse  of  condensed  steam  in  mac^ 
cases  effects  a  large  saving  either  in  bills  for  feed  water,  or  in 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  cleaning  of  boilers.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the  possible  corrosion  ot 
boilers  through  use  of  such  condensed  water.  The  ideas  which 
prevail  upon  this  subject  seem  to  be  vaiioos  and  inconsistent.    It 
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u  generally  considered  by  practical  steam  men  that  condensed 
Tater  causes  msting  of  boilers,  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  nnder 
certain  conditions  it  does  so.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  pure  dis- 
tilled water  with  air  in  solution  attacks  iron  very  rapidly,  and 
that  a  small  percentage  of  impTirities  of  certain  Idnda  will  neu- 
tralize the  free  oxygen  in  solution  and  prevent  corrosion.  In 
naTal  vessels,  where  distilled  water  is  constantly  used  in  boilers, 
injurious  corrosion  is  prevented  or  limited  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freah  water  obtained  from  shore,  which  I  am  told 
accomplishes  the  desired  purpose.  Busting  of  boilers  must  come 
from  free  oxygen  in  solution,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  oxygen 
can  easily  be  neutralized  and  that  all  trouble  from  its  presence 
can  be  avoided.  It  is  also  probable  that  there  will  be  uo  ap- 
preciable msting  of  boilers  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  air  with  feed  water.  Where  dry  air 
pumps  with  high  vacuum  are  used  with  surface  condensers  it 
is  probable  that  the  feed  water  will  enter  boilers  almost  entirely 
free  from  oxygen  in  solution,  and  that  no  rusting  will  be  ob- 
served. While  I  have  heard  many  expreasions  of  fear  concerning 
trouble  from  this  cause,  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  of  any  such  trouble 
in  connection  with  a  turbine  installation. 

When  a  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  has 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  turbines  in  any  installation,  the  plant 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  advantages 
from  their  use,  and  the  niatter  of  first  importance  is  to  procure  a 
good  vacuum.  In  steam  turbines  of  the  most  improved  design 
impairment  of  vacuum  through  leakage  of  air  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely prevented.  The  packings,  where  shaft  passes  through  shell 
of  turbine,  can  be  sealed  with  steam  in  such  a  manner  that  leakage 
of  air  IB  impossible,  and  all  the  joints  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure  can  easily  be  made  perfectly  tight,  aince  their  tempera- 
ture is  not  exceasive,  and  since  the  simple  application  of  heavy 
paint  to  the  exterior  will  generally  accomplish  the  purpose  even 
where  joints  are  not  perfectly  made.  In  reciprocating  engines 
the  value  of  high  vacuum  is  not  very  great,  and,  consequently, 
great  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  attain  it.  Considerable  leak- 
ages of  air  occur  at  various  points  about  engines  and  exhaust 
connections,  and  the  designs  of  pumps  and  condenaers  used  have 
[n  many  cases  not  been  adapted  to  the  production  of  high  vacuum. 
Thus,  engineers  experienced  in  steam-engine  work  have  become 
accustomed  to  degrees  of  vacuum  which  are  too  low  for  the  best 
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results  with  turbines,  and  Buch  men  generally  consider  that  the 
prodnction  of  a  Tacuum  of  26  ins.  or  27  ins.  shovs  a  good  normal 
operating  condition. 

In  the  introduction  of  turbines  the  advantages  of  high  vacuum 
have  been  coneidered,  and  special  efforts  hare  been  made  in 
that  direction.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  very  high  degrees  of 
vacuum  are  being  continualljr  maintained  at  present  in  many  tur- 
bine inBtallatioDB.  In  one  installation,  where  sea  water  is  used 
for  cooling,  a  vacuum  within  one-half  pound  of  zero  pressure  is  ob- 
tained. In  another  case  a  vacuum  within  1'  lb.  of  zero  ia 
being  obtained  with  circulating  water  constantly  above  80°.  In 
another  case  a  corrected  vacuum  of  28  ins.  is  being  almost  con- 
stantly maintained  with  a  cooling  tower  and  wet  air  pump.  In 
the  Chicago  Edison  Company's  installation  a  vacuum  within  0.6 
lbs.  of  zero  pressure  is  being  maintained  with  circulating  water 
from  the  Chicago  river.  These,  and  many  other  cases,  show- 
that  high  degrees  of  vacuum  are  commercially  sttainahle  with 
turbines,  and  the  advantages  of  such  vacuum  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered when  installations  are  designed. 

The  trouble  sometimes  experienced  in  getting  good  vacuum 
with  reciprocating  engines  leads  many  engineers  to  magnify  the 
difficulty  of  this  matter.  Experience  has  proved  that  imder  com- 
mon conditions  high  vacuum  need  not  involve  any  great  expense. 
In  a  certain  installation  now  operating  a  turbine  tested  a  few  days 
ago  delivered  1000  horse-power  exhausting  into  a  surface  con- 
denser with  IS700  sq.  ft.  of  cooling  surface;  the  temperature  of 
circulating  water  was  78  and  its  volume  was  GO  times  that  of 
the  condensed  steam;  the  vacuum  was  27.8  ins.,  the  temperature 
of  condensed  water  being  only  7  deg.  below  the  theoretical  tem- 
perature corresponding  to  the  vacuum  pressure.  While  in  this 
and  other  cases  good  vacuum  is  obtained  with  condensers  of 
moderate  size,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  circulating  water,  it  will 
generally  he  economical  to  use  larger  condensers  with  a  very  ample 
supply  of  circulating  water,  and  very  perfect  air-pumping  facilitiefl. 

In  steam-engine  installations  the  advantages  of  condensation 
are  often  considered  insufficient  to  warrant  the  installation  of 
cooling  towers  where  condensing  water  is  not  available.  The  much 
greater  value  of  vacuum  in  turbines  will,  however,  make  it  worth 
while  to  install  cooling  towers  in  almost  all  such  cases,  even  where 
exhaust  steam  may  be  used  for  heating  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year. 
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Another  matter  of  importance  in  the  design  of  turbine  Btations 
is  that  of  superheat.  The  most  improved  and  best  turbines  show 
large  improvements  of  economy  with  superheating,  and  while  the 
cost  of  producing  superheat  ia  a  matter  much  in  diepute,  it  is 
generally  ■  considered  that  superheat  is  advantageous  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  The  most  improved  turbines  are  adapted 
to  use  with  high  degrees  of  superheat,  and  the  use  of  superheat 
with  turbines  is  not  accompanied  by  the  difScuItiea  or  inconven- 
iences which  may  bo  occasioned  in  reciprocating  engines. 

Since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  best  steam  turbines  so  far  de- 
veloped give  degrees  of  economy  about  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
steam  engines,  and  since  the  turbine,  as  explained,  works  in  a  larger 
field  of  available  energy,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  the 
steam  engine  within  its  own  range  of  action  is  more  efficient  than 
the  steam  turbine,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  This  fact 
naturally  suggests  a  combination  which  undoubtedly  has  «  large 
iicid  of  application,  namely,  the  use  of  low-pressure  stcnm  turbines 
taking  exhaust  steam  from  existing  reciprocating  engines.  It  is 
probable  that  such  combinations  will  only  be  a  phase  of  the  steam- 
turbine  development,  since  it  is  highly  probable  that  efficiencies 
as  high  as  the  best  steam-engine  efficiencies  will  soon  be  attained 
by  turbines  under  all  ranges  of  pressure  and  that  it  will  become 
desirable  for  many  economic  reasons  to  discard  reciprocating  en- 
gines altogether. 

The  most  advantageous  conditions  for  the  combined  use  of  re- 
ciprocating engines  and  steam  turbines  will  be  found  in  existing 
steam  plants  where  reciprocating  cnfrines  are  used  to  operate  elec- 
tric generators  separately  or  in  parallel.  In  such  plants  low-pre»- 
siire  steam  turbines  can  be  installed  and  can  be  arranged  to  take 
steam  directly  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  engines  without  valves  or 
governing  mechanisms.  The  turbines  would  be  designed  to  give 
•i  very  high  efficiency  with  highly  e^ipanded  steam  and  a  condensing 
plant  should  be  installed  adapted  to  the  highest  degrees  of  vacuum. 
The  low-pressure  valve  stems  and  rod  packings  of  the  engine* 
should  be  sealed  with  steam  and  other  provisions  should  be  made 
for  the  exclusion  of  air.  The  steam  turbine  should  operate  a  gen- 
erator adapted  to  connection  in  parallel  with  that  driven  by  the 
engine.  A  turbine  designed  for  operation  under)  these  conditions 
would  be  an  ideally  simple  affair  and  its  maintenance  and  care 
would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  cost  of  station  operation.    There 
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ate  many  large  atatioiiB  in  which  the  introduction  of  such  tiirbines 
with  proper  condenBing  facilities  would  increase  the  output  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  without  any  increase  of  the  fuel  oonsumption 
or  chanp;c  in  the  boiler  plant.  There  are  probably  very  few  ata- 
tions  Ajxrated  with  reciprocating  ongines  where  the  introduction  in 
thia  manner  of  properly  desired  turbines  would  not  increosp  the 
output  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  In  one  case  recently  considered 
15  per  cent  could  be  added  to  the  output  of  the  station  without 
diminishing  at  all  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  engines ;  that  is, 
such  an  amount  of  work  could  be  obtained  with  degrees  of  vacaum 
pressure  entirely  below  those  from  which  the  engines  are  capable  of 
deriving  any  benefit.  In  such  cases  it  would  generally  be  desirable 
to  80  design  the  turbine  that  under  full-load  conditions  it  would 
take  steam  at  a  prc-ssure  of  about  8  lbs.  absolute,  corresponding 
approximately  to  the  exhaust  point  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
of  engine.  The  engine  would  then  handle  all  the  power  which  it 
could  handle  with  maximum  efficiency,  and  its  own  output  would 
be  only  slightly  reduced.  The  turbine  would  handle  ihe  power  to 
which  the  engine  was  not  well  adapted.  Under  conditions  of  light 
load  some  economy  might  be  effected  by  changing  the  cut-off  con- 
ditions in  the  engine,  but  it  would  probably  be  better  to  leave  all 
the  conditions  fixed  and  to  allow  the  preeaure  on  turbine  to  vary 
ac  the  load  changed. 

Snch  low-pressure  turbines  would  occupy  a  small  space,  and 
there  are  probably  few  existing  engine  plants  in  which  room  cotild 
not  be  provided  for  their  installation.  The  cost  of  installing 
snch  turbines  with  complete  condensing  facilities  efaould  not 
exceed  $60  per  kilowatt  of  capacity  added  to  the  station.  This 
in  iteeU  is  a  small  expenditure  for  an  additional  plant,  even  if 
we  do  not  consider  the  fact  that  the  use  of  thia  additional  plant 
does  not  call  for  any  increase  in  fuel  consumption  or  in  ateam- 
generating  apparatus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  increase  of  output 
which  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  low-pressure  turbine  with  good 
vacuum  worked  in  series  with  a  good  Corliss  engine,  over  that  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  engine  alone  when  used  with  the' 
best  vacuum,  fhe  engine  considered  would  consume  with  at- 
mospheric exhaust  18  lbs.  per  ihp,  and  with  a  vacuum  of  %7  ins, 
or  better,  12.7  Ibe.  per  ihp.     In  the  turbine  an  efficiency  is  awomed. 
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vhich  ifl  justified  by  actual  experiments,  and  which  can  Gasily  be 
obtained  in  a  rer;  simple  machine  of  the  kind. 

Per    cent    ttia    over    ootpat    of 

PiCBmre    of    itSBin    between    en-  eitKlne  when   irorked  with  hlfth 

glne  and   turbine  In   tuchea  al  vacuam.     Tbe  turbine  eif — * 

TMuntD.  Ing  to  ■  racnnm  of  Z8.B  I) 


16 25.3 

20 23.6 

24 20. 

These  figures  show  an  important  possibility  which  should  be  real- 
ized in  many  exciting  plants;  and  they  also  illustrate  forcibly  the 
Talue  of  good  vacuum  in  turbine  work,  since  it  shows  the  large 
amount  of  work  actually  available  in  these  low-pressure  ranges  by 
the  use  of  tnrbinee. 

Another  application  of  the  steam  turbine,  which  promises  con- 
siderable degrees  of  economy,  is  its  use  as  a  means  of  applying 
the  waste  heat  from  gaa-engine  installations.  The  best  gas  engines 
turn  about  20  per  cent  of  the  heat  from  fuel  into  useful  work,  the 
remainder  is  lost  either  in  the  exhaust  gases  or  in  the  heating  of 
water  used  to  jacket  the  cylinders  and  other  parts.  It  should  be 
possible  to  deliver  the  exhanst  gases  through  the  tubes  of  low-pres- 
nue  boilers  fed  by  water  which  had  passed  through  the  jackets 
of  engines.  Such  boilers  could  be  maintained  with  a  mi"im"m 
expense,  and  could  deliver  steam  to  simple  low-prei>dure  turbines 
which,  with  suitable  condeosers,  would  deliver  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  power.  With  conservative  assumptions  concerning  the 
efficiency  in  applying  the  heat  to  water,  it  can  be  calculated  that 
30  per  cent  could  be  added  in  this  manner  to  the  power  delivered 
l^  gas  engines. 

In  operating  efficiently  at  low  pressures  the  steam  turbine  opens 
a  new  field  of  usefulness  which  hae  been  practically  untouched 
by  existing  prime  movers,  and  this  advantage  constitutes  one  of 
the  important  reasons  for  its  existence.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other consideration  which  will  play  a  Btill  more  important  part 
in  promoting  its  uses.  This  advantage  is  its  simplicity.  Existing 
turbines  in  many  cases  have  given  trouble,  and  an  examination 
of  many  existing  plants  might  show  no  improvement  in  malnte- 
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nance  and  attendance  expense,  compared  with  engine  installations. 
Such  a  condition  is,  however,  only  temporary,  and  incident  to 
the  newness  of  the  turbine  work.  lack  of  ezperieoce  in  design- 
ers and  timidity  about  new  apparatus  in  operating  men  have  in 
some  cases  led  to  annoying  difficulties  which  have  caused  expense 
and  interruption  of  service.  There  are,  however,  already  many 
turbines  operating  practically  without  maintenance  expense,  and 
with  extremely  small  labor  or  attendance,  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  steam-turbine  installation,  exclusive  of 
the  steam-producing  apparatus,  will  be  as  simple  in  operation  as 
the  simplest  water-wheel  plant.  In  fact  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties in  water-turbine  operation  which  are  absent  in  steam-turbine 
work;  e.  g.,  the  troubles  from  ice  and  foreign  matter  in  water, 
and  difficulties  through  variatioDs  of  head,  and  difficulties  in  gov- 
erning occasioned  by  inertia  of  the  moving  fluid. 

In  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  SOOO-kw  turbine,  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  is  operated  daily  in  parallel  with  several  water- 
power  plants  situated  at  various  distant  points.  It  is  handled 
exactly  as  the  water  wheels  are  handled,  being  kept  in  parallel 
with  them  nnder  all  conditions,  and  nsed  to  supply  power  when- 
ever the  water  wheels  fail  to  produce  it  at  the  desired  instant. 
This  turbine  is  known  by  the  attendants  as  a  hot-water  wheel,  and 
has  many  advantages  for  this  service  over  reciprocating  engines 
previously  used. 

CBAHtUAD  LlEB;  We  Will  postpone  the  discussion  on  this  paper  until 
we  bave  had  the  papera  by  Prof.  Rateau  and  llr.  Eodglcioson.  I  vUl  read 
the  Rateau  paper  rayself,  with  your  permission,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  abstract  it  somewhat,  as  it  is  quite  replete  with  formulie  nhich  can- 
not be  presented  with  advantage  within  the  short  time  that  we  ium 
■Hotted  (or  the  presentation  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lieb  read  Professor  Rateau'a  papw. 
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NOTES  ON  STEAM  TUEBINES  "WITH  ' 
VELOCITY." 


BY  PROF.  A.  BATEAU,  £oola  Supiriervre  dM  Iftnea,  Paria. 


Steam  tnrbinefl  with  "  fall  of  velocity "  are  thoae  in  which  the 
motor  fluid,  discharged  with  a  certain  initial  vclocitj,  v^  from  the 
nozzles  of  a  diBtributor,  acts  Bcveral  timeB  in  succession  upon  the 
moving  blades,  without  sensibly  changing  the  preaeure,  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  velocity  is  gradually  dlBsipated.  These  successive 
passages  through  the  moving  blades  may  be  made  either  in  several 
vrheels  placed  one  after  the  other,  and  forming  what  we  will  call 
a  group  of  wheels,  or  in  a  single  moving  wheel,  as  in  other  systems 
recently  invented.  Between  the  passages  the  flow  of  steam,  which 
escapes  from  the  moving  blades  with  a  certain  residual  velocity, 
passes  through  guide  vanea,  having  for  their  purpose  the  changing 
of  the  direction  of  flow  in  such  a  manner  that  Its  direction  wilt  be 
convenient  for  the  motor  action  upon  the  following  moving  blades. 
These  fized  intenoedlate  guide  vanes,  designed  with  semi-circular 
channels  —  or  nearly  semi-circular  —  do  not  act  as  ordinary  dis- 
tributors, since  the  pressure  in  them  does  not  vary.  Their  only 
end  is  to  turn  through  a  curve  of  180  deg.  the  flow  of  the  stoam 
from  one  moving  wheel  to  the  following;  their  form  is  identical 
with,  or  at  least  analogous  to,  that  of  the  moving  buckets. 

In  the  theoretical  case  where  all  the  blades  are  semi-circular  and 
where  there  ia  no  loss  of  energy  by  friction  or  eddies  in  the  fluid 
vein,  we  see  that  the  first  passage  through  the  moving  blades,  travel- 
ing with  a  rim  velocity,  «.  reduces  the  absolute  velocity  of  the 
steam  to  the  value 

v,=  «,— 2u. 
A  second  passage  through  the  moving  blades  reduces  the  absolute 
velocity  of  the  steam  to 

p,  ^  «,  —  2u  =  Vt  —  4u. 

If  there  aro  n  passages,  it  suffices  then  to  give  to  the  blades  a  rim 

fslocity   u,   equal  to  — - —  for  absorbing  completely   the  initial 
8n 

1873] 
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energy  of  the  motor  fluid,  from  wbich  it  follows  immediately  that 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  moving  blfldea  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  paBEages,  a  remarkable  property  which 
woold  permit  us  to  make  steam  turbines  of  low  speed  of  rotation, 
if,  for  other  reasons,  this  syetem  was  not  condemned  by  an  insur- 
mountable difBcultj  —  its  poor  economy  —  which  is  what  we  wish 
to  examine  at  the  present  time. 

The  successive  values  of  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  steam  be- 
tween the  different  wheels  of  the  same  group,  or  betwerai  the  auc- 
cessive  passages  on  the  same  wheel,  constitute  a  series  v,,  v„  v,  . . . . 
which  is  really  a  decreasing  arithmetical  progression,  from  which 
comes  the  name  "fall  of  velocity"  turbines  which  we  will  give 
to  this  system. 

Per  unit  of  mass  of  the  flow  of  steam  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine —  the  energy  of  this  flow  being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  vdocity  —  the  various  moving  wheels  absorb  successively 
the  quantities  of  energy 

-^~\  etc.  HlZZ_»,  etc. 
3  2 

which  is  expressed  by  the  general  formula 

2«  [i,^_(2n— l)u] 

n  being  the  number  of  the  wheel  in  the  series  considered.     The 

work  done  by  the  different  wheels  decreases  then  in  arithmetical 

progression. 

To  our  knowledge  the  idea  of  turbines  with  "  fall  of  velocity  " 
came  from  M.  Mortier,  who  has  briefly  indicated  the  properties  of 
which  we  speak  in  a  communication  made  the  ISth  of  April,  1890, 
before  the  Society  of  Mineral  Industry  at  Saint- Etienne,^  following 
a  communication  from  ourselves  upon  the  Parsons  turbine  in  par- 
ticular and  upon  steam  turbines  in  general. 

But  at  this  time  we  did  not  know  the  experimental  co^cients 
which  would  permit  the  calculation  of  the  losses  in  the  blades;  so 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  Epeak  of  the  practical  value  of 
t)ie  system. 

Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  method  of  working  of  the 
motor  fluid  in  the  moving  vanes,  these  turbines  with  "  fall  of 

1.  Conwtet  Rendua  mentueli  de  la  Socifte  6 
1S90.  Mr.  Mortier  denoUd  tbis  system  a 
velooitlcB." 
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veloci^  "  enter  into  the  general  class  of  "  impalee  "  or  action  toi- 
binea,  which  iDcludea  equally  the  turbines  that  we  call  "  multicel- 
lular," consisting  of  multiple  moving  wheels  turning  in  cells  placed 
close  together  and  forming  a  series  of  elementaiy  turbines  in  which 
the  total  fall  of  pressure  takes  place  in  successive  individual  falls 
according  to  the  discharge  sections  of  the  different  distributors. 
Each  elementary  turbine,  composed  of  a  moving  wheel  and  its  dis- 
tributor, gives  rise  in  this  system  to  a  fall  of  pressure  and  the 
Telocity,  v^  of  entrance  of  the  steam  into  the  wheel  is  in  principle 
always  the  same,  at  least  for  wheels  of  the  same  diameter.  We 
propose  in  this  note  to  compare  the  properties  of  the  two  systems, 
flie  "  fall  of  velocity,"  and  "  the  fall  of  pressure,"  principally  'in 
that  which  concerns  the  economy,  and  to  show  that  the  first  is 
certainly  from  this  point  of  view  very  inferior  to  the  second,  m 
much  so  ^t  one  might  predict  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
euccessful  in  practice  when  account  was  taken  of  these  defects. 

Moat  of  the  turbines  with  "  fall  of  velocity  "  which  have  been 
built  are  in  reality  of  a  mixed  nature.  They  are  composed  of  sev- 
eral groups  of  wheels  separated  one  from  the  other  by  diaphragms. 
From  one  group  to  another  there  is  a  fall  of  pressure,  as  in  the 
multicellular  turbines,  while  in  each  group  the  pressure  of  steam 
remains  constant,  except,  to  be  sure,  in  the  distributor  which  pre- 
cedes the  group.  In  certain  of  these  machines  there  are  two  groups 
only  of  four  rings  of  moving  blades  each,  but  these  must  have 
been  shown  to  be  poor  in  economy,  since  the  machines  made  later 
have  only  three  wheels  per  group;  then  more  recently  two  per 
group.  We  see  then,  in  fact,  that  the  third  ring  must  do  almost  no 
useful  work,  and  that  the  fourth  is  plainly  harmful.  It  acts  rather 
afl  a  check  to  the  moving  parts. 

We  will  be  able  to  conclude  from  that  which  follows  what  would 
be  the  end  of  the  evolution  of  the  turbines  with  "  fall  of  velocity;" 
for  to  lower  the  consumption  of  steam  to  practical  values  with  the 
turbines  with  "  fall  of  velocity  "  it  will  be  necessary  to'  abandon 
even  groups  of  two  wheels  and  to  build  them  with  single  wheels 
in  each  cell;  but  then  these  would  be  purely  "multicellular"  tur- 
bines. 

The  irremediable  inferiority  of  the  turbines  with  "  fall  of 
velocity"  ia  proved  by  the  losses  from  friction  and  eddies  of  the 
fluid  in  the  buckets.  Without  this,  the  economy  would  be  the  game 
in  the  two  cases  and  there  might  not  be  hesitation  in  preferring 
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the  syBtem  of  "  fall  of  velocity "  over  the  other,  for  it  ie  more 
simple  in  construction  and  permitB  of  the  use  of  a  Blover  veloci^ 
of  rotation.  We  have  seen  that  for  a  group  of  n  wheels  replacing 
a  Bingle  wheel  of  the  same  diameter,  the  Telocity  of  rotation  la  with 
the  system  of  "  fall  of  velocity  "  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  l/» 
whilst  tJrnt  with  the  system  of  "fall  of  pressure"  the  velocity  of 
rotation  is  reduced  only  in  the  ratio  1  to  1/V"- 

Thb  Basis  of  Calculations  fok  the  Eookoht  op  Aotiom 
Tdbbinbs. 
The  author  has  shown,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Elementary  Theoriee 
of  Steam  Turbines "  (published  in  the  September  number,  1903, 
of  the  Revue  de  Mecanique.  Paris),  the  method  of  calculation 
which  he  ^nploya  for  the  study  of  economy  and  of  which  the 
practical  truth  is  verified  by  the  very  satisfactory  accord  between 
its  predictions  and  the  results  of  experimente  with  numerous  tnr- 


Fiol. 

bines,  constructed  according  to  his  system.    It  is  in  the  light  of  this 

method  of  calculation,  applicable  to  all  species  of  action  turbines, 
that  we  will  seek  what  we  might  expect  from  the  species  with 
"  fall  of  velocity."  The  method  is  based  essentially  upon  the  fact 
that  the  losses  of  power  in  a  fixed  or  moving  channel  are  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  relative  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  channel, 
BO  that  the  value  of  this  velocity  of  leaving  is  a  constant  fraction  ;i 
of  the  value  of  the  entrance  velocity  into  the  channel.  If  this  is 
not  rigorously  true,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  truth  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  the  calculations  necessary  in 
practice. 

In  Fig.  1,  let  ABC  be  the  triangle  of  velocities  at  the  entrance 
of  a  moving  bucket  (of  the  hclicoidal  species)  and  ACD  the  tri- 
angle of  velocities  at  the  leaving  of  the  same  bucket. 

AS  is  the  absolute  entrance  velocity  v^  of  the  motor  fluid ; 

AC  is  the  rim  velocity  «  of  tho  buckets,  maldne  with  AB  f>T\  angle 
a  (in  the  neighborhood  of  20  deg.  in  practice)  determined  by  tha 
final  elements  of  the  guide  vanes  of  the  distributor; 
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CB  18  the  relative  velocity  w^  of  the  motor  fluid  in  the  moving 
chamiel  at  the  entrance  of  this  channel ;  this  relative  velocity  makes 
with  AC  an  angle  which  we  will  call  fi; 

CD  is  the  relative  velocity  w;,  of  the  fluid  at  the  time  of  leaving 
the  moving  channel. 

Adding  to  thia  geometrically  the  rim  velocity  u^AC  of  the 
blades,  we  obtain  the  absolute  veloci^  Vi  (represented  by  AD)  at 
the  time  of  leaving  the  moving  channel. 

CD  makes  with  CA  an  angle  r  (which  in  practice  lies  between 
80  and  30  deg.)  determined  by  the  final  elements  of  the  moving 
blades. 

The  role  of  the  moving  blades  ia  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  ab- 
solute velocity  and  to  modify  its  direction,  from  AB  to  AD,  trans- 
forming into  useful  mechanical  work  the  difference  of  the  kinetic 
energies  of  the  motor  fluid,  except  that  which  is  lost  and  trans- 
formed into  heat  by  the  effect  of  shocks,  friction,  and  eddy  currents 
in  the  channels. 

The  principle  of  our  method  of  calculation  consists  in  that  CD 
is  equal  to  i  CB,  i  being  a  fiied  coeEficient  depending  upon  the 
the  smoothness  of  the  curve  and  the  construction  of  the  bucket. 

In  practice  this  value  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  .7.  It  may 
fall  to  .6  or  helow,  if  the  buckets  are  roughened,  out  of  line,  or 
with  dull  edges,  and  on  the  contrary  it  may  rise  to  .75  perhaps, 
and  even  higher,  when  the  blades  are  very  sharp,  polished,  and 
properly  spaced. 

In  the  following  we  will  make  the  calculations  for  three  values 
of  i=  .1,  .75,  and  .80,  the  last  being  probably  above  the  limit  which 
it  is  possible  to  attain  in  reality.  We  will  designate  byf  the  rotio 
between  the  velocity  u  of  the  moving  blades  and  the  entrance 
velocity  v^  of  the  motor  fluid  and  we  will  call  this  ratio  the  co- 
efficient of  relative  velociti/  of  the  moving  blade. 

This  being  settled,  let  us  commence  by  discuBaiug  the  ideal  case, 
accessible  to  the  algebraic  calculations  where  the  moving  blades  and 
the  intermediate  guide  vanes  are  curved  in  exact  semicircular  arcs, 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  angles  a,  fi,  and  jr  are  equal  to  zero. 
Limit  Case  of9='P=ir  =  0. 

In  the  limit  case  the  triangles  of  velocity  are  completely  flattoied 
and  the  velocities  are  added  or  subtracted  arithmetically. 

To  simplify  the  work  we  will  refer  all  the  velocities  to  the 
velocity  v„  taken  as  uni^.  We  will  at  flrst  take  the  multicellalar 
torbin^  then  we  will  make  the  calculations  for  economy  of  the 
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turbine  with  "  fall  of  velocity,"  and  we  will  limit  oureelvee  to  the 
most  favorable  case  where  there  are  only  two  passagea  for  the 
steam. 
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1.  Multicellular  Turhintt. 

The  velocity  of  entrance  of  the  steam  being  ti^  ^  1,  and  the  rim 
velocity  of  the  blades  being  «  =  C,  the  relative  Telocity  of  the  ateam 
at  the  entrance  to  the  moving  channels  is  w,  ^  1  —  f;  at  the  leav- 
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ing  of  flie  moving  channel  this  relative  velocity  becomes,  after  our 
method  of  calculation: 

w^^lv)„^X  (1  —  f); 
and  the  absolote  velocity  of  leaving,  counted  poaitively  in  the 
aame  senae  as  Vg,  is: 

This  last  velocity  ia  negative  for  values  of  f  =   ■    '-r  lees  than  one- 
half,  and  positive  for  values  of  J  greater  than  one-half. 

The  impulse  F  given  to  the  moving  blade  by  a,  unit  mass  of  steam 
is  equal  to 

p  =  «._„.=(l  +  i)  (l-f)  (2) 

and  the  useful  work  produced  per  second  per  unit  of  maaa  is 

T=  V  J?'=(l  +  i)  f  (1  _f ) .  (3) 

This  last  is  the  internal  work  done  leaving  oat  the  external 
losses  we  will  see  later. 

This  expression  of  work  is  maidmum  for  f  ^.6,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  I  and  the  maximum  divided  by  one-half  the  initial 
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kisetio  eoergy  of  tbe  curreot  of  steam  givee  for  the  ta&zliniiiQ 
internal  econoni; 

not  taking  account  of  tbe  losses  in  the  distribntoT,  vhich  are  always 
very  low  in  turbines  with  multiple  wheels. 

However  the  preceding  expression  supposes  t^t  tbe  velocity 
«i  at  tbe  leaving  of  the  wheel  ie  not  utilized.  It  is  utilized,  in  fact, 
in  tbe  multicellular  turbines,  except  for  tbe  last  wheel,  in  such 
s  manner  that  the  internal  economy  of  these  turbines  is  raised  above 
the  figures  .deduced  from  tbe  preceding  formula.  But  in  order  not 
to  complicate  tbe  matter  we  will  neglect  that  in  the  present  case. 

We  have  then  for  the  maximum  internal  economy  of  the  multi- 
cellular turbine  "limits"  (a—p—  ^^o),in  the  three  bjpotbesei 
made  with  the  coefiGcient  i, 

for      I    =.7  .76  .80 

ft,    =.85  .875  .9 

and  this  maximum  is  obtained  for  a  coefficient  of  rdative  Telocity 
?  of  tbe  blades  equal  to  one-half. 

I  have  already  steted  these  facte  in  my  study  of  the  Felton  whed, 
published  in  1898  in  the  Revue  de  Mecanigue. 

The  utilisation  of  the  residual  velocity  v,  augmente  these 
figures  by  a  little  lees  than  1  per  cent. 

2.  Turbines  mith  "  Fall  of  Velocity." 

Let  us  take  now  the  case  of  a  turbine  with  "  fall  of  velocity  "  with 
two  passages  only,  having  consequently  only  one  series  of  inter- 
mediate guide  vanes.  This  is  tbe  most  favorable  case  for  this  kind 
of  turbine. 

For  the  first  passage  tbe  circumstances  are  the  same  except 
the  valne  of  the  coefficient  7,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  the 
vdocities  w„  tv-u  t),  have  the  same  f ormule.  It  is  neoeesary  for  us 
to  complete  tbe  calcnlation  by  giving  the  values  of  the  velocities 
"«'>  Wo',  Wi'>  Vi,  for  the  second  passage.  Now,  tbe  fixed  intermediate 
guide  vanes  being  exactly  of  the  same  shape  aa  tbe  moving  blades, 
the  velocity  v„'  at  the  point  of  leaving  these  vanes  is  deduced  from 
the  absolute  velocity  v,  at  their  ^trance  as  w,  is  deduced  from  w^ 
that  is  to  say 

<=  if. 
i  having  the  same  valne.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  change  the 
sign  of  Vj  in  order  te  teke  this  positive  velocity  in  a  coutrarj  sense 
to  V, 
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ThoB  flo'=i»{l  — 0  — -IC  (5) 

Wg'  tDi',  t>,'  are  deduced  from  v,'  as  id„  id^  and  o,  us  deduced 
from  v^: 

Wo'  =  Vo'~S  -i»(i  —  O  —  JC  —  C 
w,'  =   iteo'  =  X'{1  —Zi  ~  i?Z  —  iC 

t),'  =  :  —  M,'  =  :  _  j»  (1  —  c)  +  i»  c  +  i  c    (6) 

f,'  being  connted  positively  in  the  same  sense  8B  u. 

The  total  impulse  F  of  the  steam  in  the  two  passages  is  for  a 
unit  mass 

F  =  r,—  «,+<—  v,'=  A—BZ  (7) 

( J3  -  3  +  Si  +  2A'  +  -I* 
The  internal  work  per  second  and  per  unit  of  mass  is  expressed  by 

r,  =  «F=:{4— i?C).  (8) 

It  is  maximum  for 

f.-5^  (») 

and  the  maximum  economy  for  this  value  of  ?„  i> 
A* 

These  simple  formulas  give  us  the  following  figures  for  the  throe 
values  of  i  already  taken : 


B  =  5.423 

C.792 

6.192 

t.=    .833 

.235 

.839 

/^.=    .690 

.642 

.roi 

Thus  tbo  maximum  internal  economy  takes  place  at  a  value  of  the 
coefficient  f  in  the  neighborhood  of  .235,  and  this  maiimum  econ- 
omy is  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained  in  the  correspond- 
ing case  with  multicellular  turbines,  the  difference  being  28  to  44 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  economy  of  the  turbine  with  "  fall  of 
velocity." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  for  the  value  ?„  which  corresponds  to 
the  maximum  in  the  mean  caae  where  X=  .75 : 

l),  tio',  absolute  velocity  at  the  entrance  of  the  second  passage,  is 
equal  to  S5.4  per  cent  only  of  the  initial  velocity  v^',  the  relative 
velocities  iv^'  and  w/  are  only  2  per  cent  of  «(,,  whilst  the  residual 
velocity  v^'  after  the  second  passage,  directed  in  the  same  sense  ai 
the  rim  velocity  of  the  moving  blades,  rises  to  22  per  cent  of  v^ 
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2).  It  is  the  first  passage  of  the  steam  which  does  alzDost  all  the 
work  (Vg  —  Vi);  the  second  passage  gives  only  a  very  little 
{.V\  ~Va) ;  only  5  per  cent  of  that  which  the  first  giyes. 

We  would  be  able  then  to  suppress  the  second  passage  without 
great  damage,  and  in  fact,  a  multicellular  turbine  baring  k  equal 
to  .75,  and  turning  with  a  relative  velocity  C  of  .234,  gives  with  the 
formula  (3)  an  internal  economy  equal  to  .63,  nearly  as  high  ae 
tlie  economy  .642  of  the  system  with  "fall  of  velocity;"  and,  more- 
over, this  value  .63  predicates  that  the  residual  velocity  v^,  which 
amounts  here  to  .34,  is  completely  lost  With  the  multicellular 
system  nearly  all  of  it  would  be  utilized  and  the  internal  economy 
would  be  raised  by  this  fact  to  more  than  7,  supposing  that  60 
per  cent  only  of  the  energy  due  to  the  residual  veloci^  .34  is 
utilized  in  the  following  moving  wheels, 

Nothing  will  show  better  than  this  remark  how  very  illogical  is 
the  system  of  turbines  with  "fall  of  velocity,"  and  even  then  we 
have  considered  only  the  most  favorable  case,  where  there  are  only 
two  I 


Ca«  of  ihe  Turbines  wiih  Groups  of  Four  Wheels. 

Let  ns  stop  an  instant  to  consider  the  case  of  the  turbines  built 
with  two  groups  of  four  wheels  and  of  which  some  examples  of 
large  power  have  been  put  in  operation.  The  rim  velocity  u  of  the 
blades  is  about  lOO  meters  per  second  and  the  velocity  v^  of  the 
entrance  of  the  steam  is  about  850  meters  per  second.  We  have 
then  for  these  turbines : 

f  =  —  =  .118  about 

We  will  calculate  from  this  the  successive  velocities,  in  supposing 
that  the  channels  are  aemi-circular  and  that  the  coefficient  k  has 
the  value  .75.  From  that  we  have,  counting  v^  positively  in  the 
inverse  sense  from  v.z 


First  passage 

r«„-  1 

Wo—     1    —.118  —  0.883 
w,  — -lw„                —0.6616 
y,  —     wi—  .118  —  0.5436 

Second  passace:  - 

Vo'  — i«i                          0.4079 
w„'—    Wo'  —.118—    0.3896 
w,'— iwo'                       0.3173 
»,'  —    w,'— .118—    0.0993 

Third  passage: 
Vol.  n  — Be 

v\  —iv,'                —    0.0744 
w",  —    o"o  — .118 0.0486 
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We  will  get  from  thla  for  tbe  tiiin!  passage  a  negatdve  ralae  for 
the  relative  Telocii^  in  the  moriDg  wheel  which  eignifies  that  tiie 
wheel  is  doing  work  on  tbe  steam  in  place  of  leceiring  woric  from 
it;  in  other  words,  the  third  wheel  of  moving  blades  is  a  brake; 
also  this  IB  the  same  with  the  fourth.  The  economjr  of  the  machine 
will  he  then  bettered  by  suppressing  half  of  the  moving  wheels  and 
confining  them  to  two  per  group.  The  economy  would  be  then 
a  C  (Wo  +  B,  +  eo'  +  vCi  -  .484 

Tbe  real  case  a  =  30  deg. ;  j-^  30  deg.  In  ihaX  which  precedes 
we  have  taken  tiie  limit  case  where  a  =  0,  and  ;•  ^  0,  in  order  to 
give  simple  formulas.  Practically  the  angles  a  and  r  fti«  >n  the 
neighborhood  of  20  and  30  degs.  respectively,  and  we  must  see  now 
if  these  conclustoos  would  need  to  be  modified.  We  will,  however, 
not  establish  formulas;  that  would  be  much  too  complicated. 

Geometrical  couBtructions,  such  as  those  which  the  author  baa 
shown  in  his  "  Elementary  Theory  of  Steam  Turbines  "  {Remu  d* 
Micanique,  September,  1903),  will  permit  us  to  arrive  easily  at  tbe 
determination  of  the  various  velocitiea  and  economies.  Let  us  take 
only  the  results  of  this  deteiminstion  in  the  case  corresponding  to 
the  usual  circumstances  of  practice,  where  a  =  20  deg. ;  r=  30  i^. ; 
andf  =  0.20  for  the  system  of  turbines  with  "fall  of  velocity,"  with 
groups  of  two  wheels;  and  f  =0.35  for  tbe  multicellular  system. 
In  the  latter  we  will  admit  that  there  is  a  utilization  in  the  follow- 
ing wheels  of  two-thirds  of  the  energy  contained  in  the  residual 
velocity  at  the  point  of  leaving  each  of  them. 

The  table  bebw  groups  these  results  in  the  three  hypotheses: 
J-0.70,  .1-0.76,  il- 0.80. 


TORBIHM  WTTH  *'  FALL  OF  VKLOCTTV." 
(f  _  .30)  (3  wheels  per  groap). 

f_.88. 

I  ot  the  rfSiduil  taergj 

Tot^ 

_j              ToUl Ki 

n 

B  We  obtwn  in  the  first  wheel.  .508 
o  Second  wheel 091 

In  the  wheel 

1  of  the  reaiduftl  energy 

Total 

721 

...    ,08 

...  ~m 

1  of  .the  residual  energy  ..... 
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We  eee  that  the  difference  between  two  kinds  of  tarbines  ie  still 
large,  althongh  it  is  not  bo  large  as  in  tbe  flist  caae.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  economy  which  comes  with 
a  change  in  the  relative  Telocity  f .  In  Fig  2  the  curves  of  economy 
aa  a  fwiction  of  S  are  compared  under  the  preceding  conditions, 
supposing  ;  =  0,75.  The  curve  A  is  that  of  tiie  system  with  "  fall 
of  velocii^,"  B  is  that  of  the  multicellular  system.  We  see  that  this 
last  curve  completely  envelopes  the  first,  and  that  it  continues  to 
rise  still  mote  beyond  the  value  f  =  0.3,  which  is  the  value  at  which 
the  system  with  "  fall  of  velocity  "  gives  its  maximum. 

From  this  results  that  having  given  turbines  with  "  fall  of  veloo 
ily "  with  a  group  of  two  wheels,  giving  a  maximum  economy,  we 
may  realize  a  notable  improvement,  other  things  being  equal,  by  dis- 
posing the  two  wheels  of  each  group  in  "  fall  of  pressure  "  (in  place 
of  "  fall  of  veloci^"),  by  the  interpoeition  of  a  diaphragm  and  the 
ordinary  distributor;  and,  furth^,  the  multicellular  turbine  thus 
obtained  is  not  of  maximum  economy,  but  we  would  be  able  to  in- 
crease this  still  more  by  allowing  the  velocity  of  rotation  to  be  raieed 
as  much  as  the  machine  coupled  to  the  turbine  would  permit. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  revolutions  per  unit 
of  time,  we  will  have  always  the  resource  of  giving  to  f  the  desired 
value  by  adding  new  moving  wheels  which  will  have,  it  is  true,  the 
inconvenience  of  complicating  the  machine  and  of  increasing  the 
initial  cost. 

Upon  the  curve  B  we  must  remark  that  the  internal  economy 
continues  to  increase  beyond  I  ^  O.II.  This  fact  is  due  to  the 
utilization  of  the  residual  velocity. 

Influence  of  External  Lostea. 

The  external  losses  from  friction  of  tiie  moving  wheels  i]p<ni 
the  steam  in  the  clearance  spaces  and  of  the  waste  of  the  steam  out- 
side of  the  buckets  are  in  the  turbines  with  "  fall  of  velocity  "  less 
than  in  the  multicellular.  The  friction  is  less  by  reason  that,  on 
one  part,  there  are  fewer  moving  wheels  and  also,  on  the  other  part, 
the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  compartments  where  tiiey  turn  is  lower 
and  the  losses  are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  in  the 
compartments . 

But  this  does  not  modify  sensibly  tiie  ratios  between  the  figures 
established  before,  since  it  is  easy  to  keep  under  6  per  cent  and  even 
to  reduce  to  4  per  cent  the  sum  total  of  the  external  losses  in  the 
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mnlticellnlftr  turbine,  if,  for  example,  we  will  coneider  a  machine 
of  this  Mud  of  2000  borse-power,  composed  of  25  to  30  moving 
wheels,  and  turning  at  abont  1500  r.p.m.,  we  are  able  to  affirm 
that  the  friction  of  the  wheels  will  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  and  that 
the  other  loeees  will  not  amount  to  oTer  %  per  cent  more,  making  a 
total  of  4  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  turbine  with  "  fall  of  veloc- 
ity "  permits  us  to  reduce  these  losses  by  one-half  even  to  one-third 
would  not  make  more  than  3  or  3  per  cent  in  its  favor  which  is  a 
little  thing  beside  20  to  45  per  cent  to  its  detriment  4hich,  as  we 
have  explained  before,  are  due  to  the  great  losses  by  friction  and 
eddies  in  the  currents  of  steam  traversing  at  a  great  velocity  the 
fiFBt  vbeel  of  each  group. 

From  all  this  we  reach  the  conclusion  which  we  present  aa  thp 
result  of  the  study  which  we  have  made  of  the  practical  coefficients 
relating  to  steam  turbines.  The  species  of  turbines  of  action  with 
"  fall  of  velocity,"  very  pleasing  in  theory,  gives  place  in  reality  to 
enormous  losEea  of  power,  since  that,  despite  all  the  care  given  to 
the  form  and  the  construction  of  the  blades,  it  is  impossible  to  lower 
below  a  certain  limit  the  friction  of  the  eddies  of  the  steam  in  the 
moving  blades  and  guide  vanes. 

CnAntKAiT  LiEB;     We  will  now  proceed  with  the  reading  of  Mr.  fiodg- 

kineon's  paper  on  "  Steam  Turbine  Performance."  Mr.  Hodgkinson  repr«- 
■enta  the  Westinghouw  development  of  the  Parsons  steam  turbine.  Mr. 
Calvert  Townlej  hae  courteously  offered  to  read  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  paper 
and  he  now  hoe  the  floor. 

Mr.  Townlxy:  I  might  Bay  that  this  paper  is  largely  a  eoUection  of  a 
number  of  tests  which  have  been  made,  and  while  the  paper  is  not 
printed,  there  is  printed  a  section  of  it  showing  in  gntphio  form  tha  result 
of  many  of  these  testa. 

Mr,  Townley  then  abstiacted  the  papar. 
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BY  FRANCES  H0DGKIN80H. 

In  Jane  of  this  year,  I  bad  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  before 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  subject  of 
steam  turbines,  and  theiein  endeayored  to  discuss  fully  the  present 
status  of  the  turbine  art,  such  that  for  detailed  deecriptions  of 
machines,  etc.,  and  some  theoretical  discnssions  on  turbinee,  I  feel 
constrained  to  refer  to  this  paper  and  to  briefly  extract  some  of 
its  particnlars. 

Authors  on  this  subject  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  the 
history  of  turbines  that  little  remains  to  be  said.  It  is,  howeTer, 
only  since  about  1885  that  any  real  work  has  been  done  in  develop- 
ing the  steam  turbine  to  a  practical  machine. 

A  review  of  the  Patent  Office  records  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  shows  that  many  inventors  of  that  time  had  a 
clear  conception  of  what  constituted  good  turbine  design,  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  mechanical  arts  were  hardly  advanced 
enough  to  construct  the  apparatus  described. 

Popular  magazine  articles  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  in  a 
short  time  the  ateam  turbine  will  entirely  displace  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine.  Such  statements  are  based  on  what  the  steam  turbine 
has  accomplished  during  its  SO  years  of  life,  as  compared  with  the 
reciprocating  engine's  life  of  200  years. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  necessities  of  the 
reciprocating  engine  builder  that  have  developed  the  mechanical 
arts  in  all  their  branches  that  has  made  the  construction  of  the 
steam  turbine  possible.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  is 
ample  field  for  both  the  reciprocating  engine  and  the  turbine. 

In  the  author's  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  a  general  discussion  was  made  on  the  construction  of  an 
ideal  turbine  element.  The  action  of  steam  in  a  nozzle  and  on  the 
buckets  was  discussed,  and  a  theoretical  design  of  a  nozzle  was 
given,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  clearly  the  reason  for  the 
divergence. 
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Actual  obserratioiiB  of  the  behavior  of  eteam  in  a  nozzle  are 
exceedingly  complex.  All  kinds  of  eddies  and  gwirla  take  place 
which  are  confusing.  Dr.  Stodola,  in  his  valuable  work  on  steam 
turbines,  describes  many  obaervationa  of  nozzles.  The  writer's 
work  in  this  direction  leads  him  to  believe  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  readings  of  pressures  in  the  nozzle  that  could  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  mean  pressure  at  any  point  of  the 
nozzle  measured  on  its  axis. 

The  turbine  has  many  losses  which,  although  different  from 
those  which  take  place  in  the  reciprocating  engine,  may,  however, 
come  up  to  about  the  same  aggregate.  Tbey  are  —  friction ;  escape 
of  opemting  fluid  with  residual  velocity;  leakage;  spilling,  and 
eddies  due  to  badly  formed  passages. 

There  will  be  fouud  in  the  paper  referred  to  a  brief  description 
of  the  various  tuibines  that  have  been  commercially  manufactured, 
and  an  attempt  ie  made  to  show  the  advantages  that  are  to  be 
obtained  by  compounding,  so  that  the  total  energy  of  the  steam 
may  be  fractionally  abstracted  by  the  buckets  and  wheels,  these 
buckets  beiag  at  the  s^imc  time  permitted  to  move  at  a  reasonable 
speed. 

Ab  is  well  known,  in  .the  Westinghouse-Parsons  turbine,  the 
principle  of  compounding  is  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Steam  in  its  passage  from  the  inlet  to  the  exhaust  passes  through 
a  plurality  of  alternate  stationary  and  moving  blades.  The  pressure 
drops  take  place  equally  in  the  moving  and  stationary,  the  areas 
of  course  of  the  passages  increasing  proportionately  to  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  the  operating  steam. 

Steam  expanding  through  stationary  passages  converts  its 
energy  into  velocity  and  does  work  upon  the  moving  buckets. 
Similarly,  in  expanding  through  these,  it  again  attains  velocity  and 
does  work  by  reaction  upon  the  moving  buckets  and  so  the  cycle 
is  repeated  until  the  exhaust  is  reached. 

This  design,  therefore,  permits  low  steam  velocities  which  gen- 
erally approximate  200  ft.  per  second  at  the  high-pressure  parta  of 
the  turbine  and  500  ft,  per  second  at  the  low-pressure  parts. 
These  velocities  are  bo  low  that  erosion  of  blades  has  not  been 
encountered. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Westinghouse-Parsons .  turbine  is  de- 
signed in  three  barrels.  The  question  is  often  asked,  why  three 
barrels  are  selected?    This  question,  however,  has  no  bearing  what- 
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aoever  on  the  Bteam  distribution  of  the  turbine,  as  expansion  is 
dealt  with  in  proportioning  the  blade  paesagee.  The  reason  for 
the  selection  is  merely  a  mechanical  one.  The  ideal  steam  dis- 
tribution can  be  obtained  just  as  well  with  one  as  with  seTeial 
diameters. 

It  would  be  fonnd,  howoTEx,  that  if  a  single  diameter  were  used 
and  speed  and  diameter  of  drum  were  selected  that  would  permit 
convenient  proportioning  of  blades  at  the  outlet,  the  blades  at  the 
inlet  of  the  turbine  would  become  unmechanically  small;  similarly, 
if  diameters  and  speeds  were  selected  to  suit  the  inlet  blades,  the 
areas  of  the  blades  in  the  last  stages  would  become  unmanageably 
large.  By  varying  the  barrel  diameters  at  several  convenient  points, 
corresponding  variations  may  be  made  in  the  velocity  of  the  steam, 
thus  permitting  blade  designs  of  convenient  proportions  for  both 
extremes. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  will  be  found  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine,  as  well  aa  a  longitudinal  section  through  a 
typical  turbine  of  this  type,  which  is  here  reproduced  in  Fig.  1, 

A  facsimile  indicator  card  is  given  showing  the  action  of  the 
puffs  of  steam  in  this  turbine,  which  seems  to  he  conducive  of  some 
gain  in  economy. 

The  design  of  the  governor  is  described,  and  reasons  given 
for  this  type  being  employed.  The  advantages  gained  axe  largely 
due  to  the  continual  disturbing  influence  on  the  governor  parts, 
such  that  the  friction  of  rest  does  not  have  to  be  overcome  when 
the  governor  goes  from  one  position  to  another  on  change  of  load. 
Also,  the  admission  valve  which  gives  the  puffs  above  referred  to  ig 
continually  in  operation,  such  that  it  never  gets  an  opportunity  to 
become  stuck  fast. 

The  function  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "  secondary  governor 
valve"  is  described,  the  great  utility  of  which  will  be  seen  later. 

The  question  of  lubrication  is  one  of  paramount  importance  in 
any  machinery,  and  details  of  the  methods  employed  have  been 
discussed. 

With  turbines  of  this  type,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
by  flooding  the  bearings  with  oil.  Forced  lubrication  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  is  never  resorted  to. 

In  some  cases  of  turbines  in  actual  service,  where  recorik  have 
been  kept,  it  has  been  found  that  the  consumption  of  oil  averages 
one-quarter  gallon  of  engine  oil  per  kw  capacity  per  year.  This 
amount,  however,  seems  somewhat  excessive,  and  the  author  sup- 
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poBCB  that  a  good  deal  of  this  oil  consumption  is  the  resolt  of 
epilling  when  removing  the  oil  from  the  machine  for  filteriog. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  much  discussion  was  made  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  economy  of  the  Westinghouse-Paraons  turhine,  and 
appended  to  the  paper  nill  he  found  a  table  showing  the  resulta 
of  various  tests  under  various  conditions  of  operation.  In  this 
table,  records  of  19  different  individual  machines  appear.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  advantage  in  discussing  the  features  of 
any  type  of  machine,  in  considering  a  large  number  of  tests  on 
different  individual  machines  corroborating  each  oth^,  over  con- 
sidering one  test  on  one  mschine. 

All  turbines  are  thoroughly  tested,  there  being  provided  accom- 
modations on  the  testing  floor  for  10  turbines  of  large  capacity 
at  one  time. 

The  success  of  a  steam  turbine  is  so  closely  allied  to  successful 
condenser  apparatus,  that  it  makea  desirable  some  discussion  on 
the  latter.  Some  layouts  were  made  of  turbine  power  plants  show- 
ing how  condensers  could  be  arranged  without  materially  increas- 
ing the  floor  space  beyond  what  ie  actually  required  by  the  turbinea 
themselves. 

It  is  Btrongly  advocated  that  high  vacua  are  not  essential  to  the 
successful  and  economical  performance  of  steam  turbines,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  steam  turbine  is  more  susceptible  of  high  vacuum 
than  the  reciprocating  engine,  because  the  former  is  capable  of 
expanding  down  to  the  lowest  limits  of  condenser  pressure  which 
is  not  practicable  with  reciprocating  engines.  Each  inch  of  vacuum 
above  25  ins.  will  improve  the  economy  of  a  Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbine  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  capital  investment  involved  by  a  high-vacuum  condenser  over 
one  for  low  vacuum,  is  repaid  by  the  gain  in  economy.*  Except  for 
the  greater  quantity  of  cooling  water  to  be  handled,  a  condenser  for 
high  vacuum  should  require  no  more  power  than  one  for  low 
vacuum. 

Generally  surface  condensers  are  installed  in  connection  with 
steam  turbines  because  by  their  use  perfectly  pure  feed  water  is_ 
returned  to  the  boilers,  since  the  exhaust  from  the  turbine  is  quite 
uncontaminated  with  oil. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  paper  above  referred  to,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  building  machines,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  give  some  record  of  their  performances. 
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Fig.  2  ahowB  the  tests  on  a  turbine  of  750-kw  capacity  and  of  the 
iype  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  turbine  was  designed  for  operating 
with  high  vacuum,  nevertheless  testa  were  made  without  vacuum. 
The  best  results  were  attained  under  normal  operating  conditions 
at  about  20  per  cent  overload.  By  means  of  the  secondary  gov- 
ernor valve  before  referred  to  it  was  possible  to  cany  double  load, 
the  steam  consumption  increasing  slightly  as  the  load  became 
higher.    At  double  load,  the  steam  consumption  was  about  11 


I00|  1,NW  3 

Brake  Horse-Powar 

Pia.  2. —  Tests  or  760-kw  tusbibb  No.  69. 

per  cent  greater  than  at  the  most  economical  load.  This  percent- 
age would  probably  have  been  less  had  the  vacuum  not  fallen  some- 
what, due  to  the  restricted  area  of  the  exhaust  pipe  when  carrying 
such  abnormal  loads. 

The  economy  of  the  same  machine,  tested  without  superheat,  ia 
plotted  on  the  same  curve  sheet.  Such  tests,  however,  were  not 
carried  above  normal  full  load.  The  only  reason  this  was  not 
done  v/aa  because  of  the  limited  time  available  for  making  tests  on 
any  one  machine. 
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Wheu  operating  without  Tacunm  and  with  100  deg.  snperhe&t, 
it  will  be  observed  the  beet  result  was  about  23  lbs.  per  biafce 
hp-honr. 

Teats  were  nin  tmder  these  conditions  at  very  nearly  50  per 
cent  overload,  when  the  steam  consumption  was  about  23.4  lbs.  per 
brake  hp-bonr. 

One  test  was  run  with  neither  vacuum  nor  superheat,  showing 
a  full  load  economy  of  28.S  lbs.  per  brake  hp-hour.  The  average 
leadiogs  of  all  these  tests  are  shown  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I.—  760-KW  TmtBiNB  No.  59. 

Operating  with  160-ft.  boiler  pretsare,  23-in.  vacuum,  and  IQO-deg. 
superkeai,  at  1800  r.m.p. 
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operating  non-condensing  with  140-J&.  boiler  pressure  and  no  guper- 
heat,  at  ISOO  r.p.m. 
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Operating  with  ISO-ffi.  hoiler  pressure,  28-in.  vacuum,  and  dry,  s 
rated  steam,  at  1800  r.p.m. 
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Operaiing  non-condensing  with  150-lbs.  boiler  pressure  and  100-deg. 
superheat  at  1800  r.p.m. 


It  is  possible  that  records  of  tests  on  steam  engines  may  be 
found  that  will  ehow  in  some  reapecta  a  higher  economy  than 
here  shown,  but  in  this  series  of  tests  is  demonstrated  the  enormous 
flexibility  of  the  steam  turbine  for  operating  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions,  and  not  under  any  one  of  these  can  the  performance  be 
said  to  be  bad.  There  is  a  great  flexibility  of  overload,  surely 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands  of  street  railroad 
work. 

It,  of  course,  must  be  understood  that  no  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  turbine  to  operate  under  all  these  different 
conditions.  The  secondary  governor  valve  is  entirely  automatic, 
requiring  no  hand  manipulation  whatever. 

In  Fig.  3  are  shown  tests  on  a  similar  machine  operating  with 
150°  Fahr.  superheat  and  both  2G-in.  and  28-in.  vacuum.  The 
machine  is  precie^ely  the  same  ae  the  oue  above  described,  although 
tests  were  not  made  under  so  many  varying  conditiona,  and  are 
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in  this  respect  not  go  spectacular.  The  details  of  these  tests  are 
given  in  Table  II.  Another  turbine  of  Bimilar  type  gave  the 
results  shown  in  Fig.  i,  which  are  detailed  in  Table  III,  vhen 

TABLE  II.— 750-EW  Tdbbinb  No.  fiO. 

Operating  with  150-lb.  boiler  pressure,  ZG-in.  vacuum,  and  ISO-deg. 

superheat,  at  1800  r.p.m. 
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Operating  with  150-Jb.  boiler  pressure,  28-tn.  vacuum,  and  ISO-deg. 
superheat,  at  1800  r.p.m. 


II 


TABLE  III.—  1000-KW  Tuebinb  No.  94. 
Operating  with   IbO-Ib.   boiler  pressure,  lOO-deg.  tuperheat, 

28-m.  vacuum,  at  1800  r.p.m. 
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operating  with  28-in.  Tacuum  and  100  deg.  anperheat.  The  cloee 
agreement  between  these  tests  and  some  of  those  shown  in  Pig,  I, 
where  the  operating  conditions  were  similar,  bears  testimony  to  the 
genera]  accuracy  of  the  testing  methods  employed. 

Another  machine  of  the  same  type,  operating  without  superheat 
and  with  S6-in.  and  38-in.  vacuum,  gave  the  results  ahown,  in 
Fig.  5  and  Table  IV. 


Operating  with  150-tb.  boiler  pressure, 
rated  steam,  at  II 


750-itw  TuBBmE  No.  95. 

vacuum^  and  dry,  $atit- 


Operating  with  160-/6,  ftotJer  pressure,  28-w» 
rated  steam,  at  1800  r.p. 
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PlO.  8, —  BcOirOKT  TBSTS  OF  760-KT  TIIBBINB  No.  95. 

Of  Bmaller  size  turbinea,  Fig.  S  and  Table  V  shows  tests  on  a 
400-kw  machine 
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TABLE  v.—  40O-KW  Tuebinb  No.  68. 

Operating  witk   IBO-lb.  boiler  pressure,  100-deg.  saperheai. 
28-m.  voctiunt,  at  3600  r.p.m. 


I 


1.     li 
IN' 


Operating  with  150-lb.  boiler  pressure,  28-in.  vacuum,  and  dry,  $aiit- 
rated  steam,  at  3600  r.p.m. 


\i 


Kl 


operating  with  28-in.  vacnum,  both  with  100  deg.  superheat  and 
dry  saturated  Bteam,  and  loads  up  to  100  per  cent  OYcrload,  The 
close  agreement  will  be  noted  between  these  tests  and  those  under 
similar  operating  conditions  on  another  machine  of  the  same  size 
tested  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean,  of  the  firm  of  Dean  &  Main,  of  Boeton, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  quite  extensively  published. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  how  suitable  a  turbine  ia  for 
operating  with  vacuum  during  the  summer  monthii,  bat  made  to 
exhaust  against  back  pressure  during  the  winter,  when  the  exhaust 
steam  is  used  for  heating  purposes. 

In  Fig.  7  and  Table  VI  is  shown  the  performance  of  a  tuTbine 
which  is  expected  to  operate  against  8  1/2  Ibe.  per  sqnare  inch  bade 
pressure  above  atmosphere,  as  above  described.    During  test,  thii 
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TABLE  VI.— 750-KW  Tukbink  No.  96. 
Qpsraiing  mtk  150-lb.  boiler  pressure,  38-in.  vacuum,  and  dry,  t 
rated  steam,  at  1800  r.p.m. 
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tarbine  carried  1178  brake  bp  with  9.2  lbs.  per  square  inch  back 
pressure  above  atmosphere.  The  arraDgement  of  the  coD^neerE. 
etc..  Id  the  teeting-room  precluded  the  tneasnrement  of  the  steam 
conBiimptioji  vhile  the  turbine  was  operating  vith  such  back  pres- 
sure, but  the  roeults  of  teete  under  normal  operatmg  conditions  are 
here  given,  in  order  to  show  that  for  the  sake  of  capacity  with  anch 
a  high  back  prcssnre,  the  econom;  of  the  torbine  when  operating 
under  normal  conditions  was  not  sacrificed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  turbine  ia  not  materially  underloaded  when  operating  at  normal 
full  load  with  Tacnnm. 

During  the  last  few  months,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
on  turbines  of  5500-kw  capacity,  two  of  which  are  at  this  time  of 
writing  undergoing  tests,  with  most  gratifying  results.  Figs.  8 
and  9  show  these  turbines  on  their  fonndations. 

In  all  of  the  above  described  testa,  a  water  brake  is  used  for 
absorbing  the  load,  in  lieu  of  the  electric  generator  built  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  turbine,  which  mnch  enhances  the  accuracy  of 
the  tests  and  eliminateB  the  uncertainty  of  calibrations  of  electrical 
instruments.  The  brake  also  permits  the  test  to  be  made  more 
expeditiously,  because  of  the  small  delay  necessary  to  adjust  the 
load  between  tests. 

The  above  few  records  of  performances  of  turbines  are  evidence 
of  their  all  'round  economy. 

The  fact  that  3(3,0O0-kw  capacity  of  turbines,  the  product  of  one 
builder,  axe  at  this  time  of  writing  in  snccesafnl  operation,  or  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  field,  is  proof  of  their  operativeness. 

That  power  users  have  confidence  in  their  future  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  one  builder  alone  has  93,000-kw  capacity  in  couree 
of  construction,  in  addition  to  those  already  shipped. 

DiacDssioiT. 

CHATRMAit  LiRB:  Gentlemen,  these  papers  are  befors  yon.  Hr.  K. 
Eooiowflki,  a  repreBentstive  of  the  de  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company  in 
France,  bai  made  a  number  of  valuable  contributiona  to  the  ateam  tnritine 
question.  He  has  beea  most  particularly  intereBted  in  the  development 
of  the  de  Laval  type  ol  turbine.  We  would  be  ^ad  to  hear  from  Hr. 
SosnowHki. 

Mr.  K.  SoBNOWBKi:  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  the  Eteam  turbine  with  single  wheels,  and  that 
is  the  eonatoMt  consumption  vndpr  variablt  loads,  which  is  very  important. 
If  you  take  the  reciprocating  engine,  the  conBumption  variea  very  much 
■mder    variable     loads,   aometitiies    20    per    oeut     with     half     load    .ind 
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Bometimes  00  per  cent  witk  a  quarter  load.  With  the  de  Laval  turbine 
we  have  almost  the  same  consumption  under  all  of  loads.  Another  advan- 
tage {■  the  tpeed  maintenance  wnder  variable  loads.  The  variation  of 
■peed  is  perhapa  2  per  cent  oi  3  per  vent,  it  you  pass  from  full  load 
to  DO  load.  Mr.  Emmet  spoke  about  the  uae  of  low-presBures  turbines  in 
existing  steam  reciprocating  engines  installations.  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  has  been  such  an  application  in  fVance  for  two  years,  and  with  good 

Mr.  RoBKBT  Hammond:     At  what  pressure  of  steam? 

Mr.  SOSNOWBEi:  About  two  pounds  pressure.  As  to  maintenanea 
eapensea,  we  have  now  the  experience  of  twelve  years  with  3000  of  our 
steam  turbines,  and  this  experience  is  that  the  maintenance  expenses  do 
not  amount,  I  tliink,  to  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  engine. 
I  would  also  like  tc  call  yonr  attention  to  the  question  ol  principle. 
Here  are  only  two  principles  in  steam  turbines  and  there  are  two  great 
aystems  of  turbines.  One  is  the  impulse  turbine  oi  action  turbine,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  de  I^val  steam  turbine;  and  the  other  is  the  reaction 
turbine.  Personally  I  think  that  the  fiiBt,  the  impulse  turbine,  in  best 
beeause  it  presents  several  very  important  advantages. 

CoL  R.  K  B.  Cbouptov:  I  presume  that  I  am  in  the  same  position  aa 
most  of  us  who  have  listened  to  the  papers,  in  that  we  are  learners  of  this 
comparatively  new  subject — the  economical  use  of  steam  turbines.  I 
have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  I  am  already  using  steam  tur- 
bines and  manufacturing  dynamos  for  them,  and  we  have  orders  on  our 
booke  for  large  seta  tor  India  and  elsewhere.  I  am  therefore  learning  all 
I  can  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  gathered  much  that  is  useful  from  these 
papers.  There  ie  no  doubt  that  the  introduotion  of  turbines  has  made 
the  makers  of  the  older  cla«s  of  reciprocating  engines  look  very  cloeely- 
into  the  best  means  of  increasing  their  efficiency.  On  our  side,  Mr.  Par- 
sons has  called  strong  attention  to  the  advantages  of  very  high  vacuo, 
and  to  some  extent  of  superheating  the  steam,  but  makers  of  reciprocri'.ing 
engines  have  most  to  gain  from  the  introduction  of  high  temperature  of 
Bupertieat.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  during  the  lost  year  or 
so;  so  that  although  at  one  time  the  splendid  performance  of  the  Parsons' 
turbine  at  Frankfort  in  Germany  was  equal  to  the  very  beot,  and  superior 
to  nine-tenths,  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  reciprocating  engines  at 
present  in  use  in  generating  stations,  yet  by  the  large  introduction  of 
superheat  the  reciprocating  engines  have  equalled,  and  in  some  cases 
surpassed,  the  Frankfort  figures.  This  has  been  greatly  due  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  functions  of  high  superheat  in  decreasing  steam 
leakages  past  sliding  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  slide  valves,  piston  valves, 
or  past  the  pistons  themselves.  This  leakage  is  to  a  great  extent  vol- 
umetric, and  is  also  a  function  of  the  pressure.  When  high  superheat  la 
used,  the  pressure  may  be  considerably  reduced  without  affecting  the  dry^ 
nees  of  the  steam;  at  the  same  time  the  volume  of  the  steam  in  propor- 
tion to  the  thermal  units  contained  in  it  is  largely  increased.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  by  using  high  <iuperl]eRt  in  nn  enfpne  with  a  given 
leakage,  the  thermal  units  lost  by  this  leakage  are  reduced.  To  turn  to 
actual  figures,  I  have  personal  L-noH'lc<It'G  that  tlic  fnct  of  innreasing  tha 
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total  tcinperaturc  of  the  iteam  from  400  degree*  F.,  corresponding  to 
uitimteil  steam  at,  sav,  210  Iba.  pressure,  up  to  a  total  temperature  of 
S50  drgi'eeB  F.  with  a  pressure  of  onijf  150  lbs.,  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  Bteam  consumption  ;ier  brake  horse-power  from  13  Iba.  down 
to  the  surpiixingly  low  figure  of  U  lit*.,  and  this  with  an  engine  having  no 
special  retiaeaents  of  talve  gear.  In  order  to  obtain  thin  high  superheat, 
it  is  oecesBar}'  to  reconsider  the  whole  boiler  queation,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  steum  required  ina;  be  obtained  with  sufficient  regularity. 
If  we  take  thcao  corrected  figurea  for  reciprocating  engines,  and  compare 
with  the  beat  figures  for  turbines,  I  think  wc  may  summarize  the  results 
by  aa.ving  that  at  present  the  most  reOucd  turbines  arc  using  20  per  cent 
more  ^tteam  than  the  best  reciprocating  eugines  using  steam  at  a  total 
temperature  of  050  degrees. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion  which  1  have  noticed  in  Mr.  EmnMt's 
excellent  paper,  that  the  ideal  arrangement  to  get  the  highest  thermo- 
dynamic efHcieney  from  fuel  would  be  to  utilize  the  fuel  first  in  an  internal 
combustion  engine,  in  this  way  taking  out  the  high  temperature  beat 
units  and  afterward  utilize  the  heat  units  contained  in  its  exhaust  and 
in  the  cylinder  cooling  water  by  raising  steam  and  using  a  low-preasme 
turbine.  'Ihis  combination  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  many  of  us,  including 
myself.  Just  before  I  left  England,  I  was  present  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Cambridge  when  Dugald  Clerk  read  a  paper  on  his  latent 
developiucnts  of  the  internal  combustion  engine.  He  showed  that  by 
certain  devices  be  was  able  to  raise  the  best  hitherto  recorded  thermo- 
dynamic cHiciency  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  from  23  per  cent  up  to 
31  per  cent.  If  to  this  we  suppose  that  we  might  get  an  additional  3  or  S 
per  cent  from  a  low-pressure  ateam -turbine,  we  might  get  a  total  all- 
throujih  clficicncy  of  40  per  cent,  which  would  be  a  very  surprising  result. 
This  would  be  really  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  coal  per 
kilowatt- hour. 

l*rof.  Fdank  Foster:  I  want  to  make  one  remark  as  to  Mr.  Emmet's 
suggestion  of  using  the  turbines  on  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  recipro- 
cating engine.  This  has  been  suggested  before,  but  I.Chink  the  situation 
in  which  it  would  be  uf  particular  use  is  on  board  ship,  because  there  the 
two  main  points  you  want  are  economy  and  manceuvering  power.  The 
reciprocating  engine  is  the  more  economical  down  to  the  pressure  of  re- 
lease in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  turbine,  however,  allows  of  the 
cumpli'te  expansion  of  the  steum  down  to  condenser  pressure,  and  thus 
makcH  up  for  its  poorer  econoniy  before  release.  Hence  the  maximum 
economy  of  steam  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  reciprocating  engine  ex- 
hausting at  rather  le^is  than  atmospheric  pressure  into  a  sUain  turbine. 
Furthermore,  the  reciprocating  engines  can  be  reversed  and  slowed  down 
with  perfect  ease,  and  giving  as  tliey  do  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
power,  they  give  that  manieuvering  powpr  which  is  so  necessary  in  ships. 
I  estimate  the  increased  economy  of  such  an  arrangement  at  from  10  tu 
13  per  cent. 

Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Emhet:  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Rnteau's  paper,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  fully  iindcrntood  everything  that  has  been  read  from  Iti 
but  I   peri'ci\c  ilint   in  this  p:ip«r,  as  in  n   previous  )<ap4r  which   he  pre- 
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•ent«d  in  Chicago,  he  endeavors  to  ghoiv  that  the  type  of  Bteam  turbine 
irith  which  I  have  been  identified  is  not  the  right  thing.  Iifr.  Rateau  in 
making  these  arguments  bases  his  ideas  on  certain  mathematical  deduc- 
tiom  and  certain  aMumptiona  of  possible  efficiency.  A  simple  geometrical 
study  of  the  change  of  velocity  and  direction  in  steam  in  a  turbine  has, 
of  course,  been  made  by  every  intelligent  person  who  ha.a  attempted  to 
bnlld  steam  tnrbiDee.  But  in  building  steam  turbine.'^  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  great  variety  of  practical  pioblems  which  are  entirely 
apart  from  these  mathematical  consideratimia.  Tlie  best  steam  englncH 
give  «n  efflciency  of  positibly  GO  per  ixtit  of  the  total  work  Available  in  the 
steam,  and  the  best  steam  turbines  have  given  about  the  same.  Thus, 
there  Is  40  per  cent  untouched,  and  the  reason  why  this  40  per  cent  is 
loet  ia  that  the  problem  is  restricted  by  many  practical  eoneideratioDB. 
A  single  stage  turbine  of  the  type  which  Mr.  Sateau  has  advocated  is  in 
itself  a  very  simple  affair.  It  has  been  found  that  a  jet  of  steam  delivered 
to  a  single  row  of  buckets  gives  a  very  high  cfBeiency.  My  experience  i* 
that  without  much  care  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  nozcle  and  the 
bucket  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent  or  more  can  be  obtained  from  such  a 
combiuatton;  that  is,  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  can  be  theoretically  ob- 
tained with  the  velocities  used  and  that  holds  over  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions. When,  however,  we  come  to  design  turbines  of  desirable  speeds 
and  adapt  them  to  the  best  generators,  and  also  adapt  them  to  the  highest 
degrees  of  expansion  of  steam,  and  to  the  use  of  largest  volumes  of 
fteam,  we  find  that  this  multi-stage  type  has  many  practical  disadvan- 
tages. Theoretically  it  is  good;  practically  It  is  only  good  to  a  certain 
restricted  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  turbine  which  depends 
for  ib)  action  on  the  fall  of  velocity,  as  Mr,  Rateau  states  it,  has  very 
great  practical  advantages,  and  the  scope  of  its  application  is  only 
limited  by  the  d^ree  of  efficiency  obtainable  in  the  process  of  what  we 
call  frictional  abafraction.  Water  wheels  or  water  turbines  have  goiie 
through  a  long  period  of  development,  and  during  that  period  of  develop- 
ment the  efBciency  of  action  of  the  water  on  the  blades  has  been  immensely 
increased.  Take,  tor  example,  the  impulse  water  wheel  of  the  Pel  ton 
type.  When  they  were  first  made  they  gave  an  efficiency  of  alKiut  50 
per  cent.  By  a  careful  study  of  their  action,  efficiencies  above  SO  per  cfnt 
have  been  obtained  simply  by  slight  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  buciiets. 
Out  type  of  turbine,  which  diminishes  velocity  by  succeasive  impactx,  is 
naturally  a  more  complicated  device  than  any  water  wheel  which  depends 
on  the  single  impulse.  It  is  also  a  much  more  complicated  problem  than 
any  single  bucket  steam  turbine.  Consequently,  it  is  dependent  upon 
design,  partly  by  mathematical  calculations  as  to  what  its  theoretical 
possibilities  are,  but  more  by  experimental  development.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  apply  mathematics  to  the  curing  of  a  smoky  chimney,  as  to 
establish  this  succession  of  actions  Mith  accuracy  by  mathematical  in- 
veatigntion.  Of  course,  every  experiment  extends  our  knowledge  and 
enable!  ua  to  make  mathematical  deductions  which  may  help  us  to 
another  experiment.  Mr.  RatcRu,  I  believe,  stated  that  in  a  four-wheel 
turbine  arrangement,  the  fourth  uheel  must  neres^<aTily  be  a  loss  and 
tbat   it   was   admitted   that   oven   the   third   nheel   »»><   dMadvanUgeuiiH. 
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H«  ii  wrong  in  this.  Even  irith  aome  of  the  ftrat  types  experunented  with, 
tai^s  T«iult«  were  obtained  with  the  (onrth  row  of  bucketi,  and  the 
reason  for  abandoning  the  fourth  row  in  certain  eases  have  been  reaaons 
of  practical  expediency.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  two-ataga  tor- 
bine,  with  four  row9  of  buckets  to  a  stage,  can  be  so  designed,  as  to  be 
Tery  efflcient,  but  since  there  are  a  great  number  of  Tariablea  in  sndi  a 
design,  its  development  is  difficult  as  compared  with  that  of  ■  two- 
bucket  amngement,  and  the  two-bucket  arrangement  is  being  puahed 
largely  for  that  reason.  It  is  eimpler  to  develop.  It  is  probably  true 
that  in  the  future  develo^mient  of  the  turbine  one  sat  of  wheels  per 
stage  may  be  nsed  at  one  preaaure  and  another  at  another.  There  are 
practical  difficultisH  in  the  pressure  diaphmgnw  and  on  the  apaoei  oocU' 
pied  by  the  diaphragms,  and  the  length  of  shaft  required,  which  make  it 
desirable  to  diminish  the  number  of  et^es,  and  this  idea  of  frictional 
obetruction  makes  possible  that  diminution  and  gives  extreme  aimplifica- 
tion  of  the  turbine. 

I  have  looked  at  some  figures  in  the  table  given  conceniing  the  per- 
formance of  the  WestinghousB  turbine,  and  I  see  one  figure  stated  eon- 
ceming  the  non-condensing  performance  of  this  particular  machine,  with 
saturated  steam,  under  the  conditions  given,  and  note  that  twenty-eight 
pounds  per  brake  horse-power,  is  given  as  the  perfonnanoe  of  this  ma- 
chine under  these  conditions.  This  performance  correeponds  to  about  forty 
pounds  per  kilowatt-hour  if  that  machine  were  operating  a  good  dynamo. 
Within  a  few  days  I  have  operated  two  stages  in  a  machine  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  now  installed  at  the  Exposition,  the  first  two  stages 
with  saturated  steun  down  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  steam  consump- 
tion is  tliirty-eeven  pounds  per  kilowatt- hour,  using  lees  than  1000  kilo- 
watt output  —  a  iiOOO- kilowatt  machine  being  operated  at  1000  kilowatt 
output.  That  shows  that  with  simply  two  stages  eiM3h,  with  two  rows 
of  buckets,  an  extremely  simple  device  mechanically,  a  result  is  given  much 
better  than  that  which  has  been  obtained  by  this  particular  Panons 
turbine  under  similar  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  this  type  of  turbine 
which  is  now  being  used  with  good  results  will  be  greatly  improved  in 
the  future.  Our  experience  has  shown  immense  improvements  with 
slight  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  buckets.  I  believe  Mr.  Bataau'i* 
paper  at  the  beginning  stated  he  admitted  that  with  efficient  perform 
ance  that  idea  was  desiTiLble,  although  he  considered  it  from  the  mathc 
matical  and  not  from  the  practical  standpoint.  We  know  its  praoticai 
usefulness  is  such  as  to  give  it  an  immense  scope  on  the  basis  of  our 
existing  knowledge,  and  there  is  very  great  prospect  of  imfOOTemente  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Caltibt  TowMr.RY:  I  might  add  a  further  word  of  explanation 
in  ri^rd  to  the  table  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  That  shows  not 
tei^ts  of  two  turbines  of  different  iiizeB,  as  might  be  inferred,  but  several 
teats  on  different  turbines  aelected  from  about  flftf.  The  various  tables 
will  show  this  when  printed.  I  selected  these  particular  teats  because 
most  of  them  are  at  approximately  full  load  of  the  machines.  The  tests 
tabulated  in  the  paper  Tuage  all  the  way  from  a  very  li^t  to  very 
heavy  loads.    It  is  intended  to  show  freely  and  without  resarvatioa  what 
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econoraieB  carefully  mnde  practioal  teats  have  developed.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  tbo  flatness  of  the  water  consumption  curvM.  ConBiderable 
has  been  said  to-da;  about  tbe  comparative  water  eouBumption  of  the 
reciprocating  engine  and  the  steam  turbine.  The  reciprocating  engine,  as 
we  all  know,  is  highly  eflldent  at  its  best  point  of  economy,  but  falls 
ofi  markedly  for  other  loads.  In  contradistinction  to  this  you  will  note 
that  the  steam  turbine  tests  show  it  to  maintain  almost  a  constant 
economy  from  half  normal  rating  up  to  SO  per  cent  overload,  there  being 
a  difference  only  of  about  one  pound  of  water  over  this  wide  range.  In 
comparing  the  effidencies  of  tbe  Parsons  turbine  and  of  reciprocating 
engines  this  fact  becomea  very  important  because  it  is  only  a  favored 
tew  who  can  always  operate  reciprocating  engines  exactly  at  their  most 
eoonomical  points.  I  will  not  undertake  to  go  into  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  the  design  of  tbe  turbine. 

Col.  B.  E.  B.  Cromptok:  The  third  and  fourth  figures  apparently 
are  not  of  the  same  turbines.  Is  it  actually  the  case,  with  the  increase 
of  superheat  from  ninety-nine  degrees  to  152  degrees,  yon  get  20  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  steami 

Mr.  T0WNI.ZY:  These  two  tests  were  made  on  turbines  of  the  same 
siie,  and  presumably  they  are  close  duplicates  of  each  other,  as  they 
would  be  in  manufacturing  two  machines  of  the  same  pattern  in  the  same 
faotoiy.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assnmptiMi  that  tha  changes  indicated  aia 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  superheat. 

Goaibil/ls  Lieb:  We  will  now  consider  the  discnaaion  on  this  group 
of  papers  closed.  We  have  two  papers  on  electricity  supply  meters,  one 
by  Mr.  Caryl  D.  Haskins  on  "  Integrating  Meters,"  and  tbe  other  by 
Mr.  G.  Rodk  Green,  on  "  American  Meter<  Practice."  These  papers  are 
both  in  print,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Section  I  will  consider  tha 
paper  of  Mr.  Haskins  as  read  by  title.  Tbe  paper  is  an  investigation  of 
the  numerous  groups  into  which  the  different  oommercial  forms  ol  meters 
ara  divided. 
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BY  CAEYL  DAVIS  HASKINa 


There  is  probably  no  appliance  estenBively  used  in  Hie  electrical 
indastry,  wMch  can  be  succeesfuUy  constmcted,  with  reasonable  ae- 
coracy,  along  lines  based  upon  so  large  a  number  of  f  undaneutally 
difietent  physical  principles,  as  the  integrating  meter. 

The  engineer  who  places  before  himself  the  broad  problem  of 
designing  a  device  which  shall  leave  a  permanent  record  of  the  totai 
number  of  units  which  have  passed  through  it  during  a  given  time 
is  free  to  avail  himaelf  of  a  very  large  ntunber  of  starting  points. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  of  record  in  this  paper,  as  many  of  these 
starting  points  as  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  shown  to  be 
worthy  of  development  into  an  integrating  meter.  It  is  also  mr 
purpose  to  so  classify  these  various  fundamentals  as  to  place  the 
entire  list  before  you  in  a  defined  and  tabulated  form. 

We  may  divide  the  integrating  meter  art  into  18  genera,  all  of 
which  may  be  classified  as  coming  within  six  family  gronpi,  namely : 

Family  1,  Electrolytic  Meters. —  Devicea  dependent  upon  electro- 
decomposition  or  eleetrodeposit,  varying  with  the  current,  and  leav- 
ing a  permanent  record  of  the  total  number  of  units  passed. 

Family  2,  Thtrmal  Meters.—  Devices  which  utilize  the  variations 
of  heat,  corresponding  with  variatioDs  of  current,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  a  permanent  record  of  the  number  of  unite  which 
have  passed  during  a  period  of  use. 

Family  3,  Clock  Meters. —  Meters  consisting  of  a  clock  or  time 
piece,  wound  either  by  hand  or  electrically,  with  an  escapement  bo 
constructed  as  to  vary  the  speed  of  the  clock,  or  to  vary  the  speed 
of  one  clock  in  relation  to  a  second  clock. 

Family  4.  Relay  or  Controlled  Meters. —  Devices  combining  a 
constant  speed  mechanism  with  a  governing  mechanism  which  may 
consist  of  any  form  of  indicating  instrument,  the  indicating  or 
actual  measuring  portion  of  the  device  determining  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  in  a  given  period  by  the  actuating  mechanism 
which  does  the  mechanical  work. 

t8M) 
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Famiiy  6,  Variable  Ti-antmission  Metera. —  I>evic«e  conBisting  oj 
a  Gonstaat  Bpeed  mecbonlMn,  either  clock  or  motor,  with  a  ttaos- 
missioD  meehaui&m  varying  the  ratio  of  motion  between  the  constant 
speed  mechanism  and  the  lecording  mechanism. 

Pamily  6.  Blectrodynamtc  Meters. —  Uoton  of  various  formp, 
designed  to  vary  in  speed  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  rate 
of  delivery  of  energy  through  their  windings. 

It  win,  I  believe,  be  found  that  substantially  all  of  the  integrat* 
ing  meters  which  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  devised,  fall  witbio 
one  of  these  large  groups. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  art  records  were  rendered  generally  in 
amp-hours;  today,  in  America  at  least,  the  watt-hour  is  almost  ex- 
clusively  the  unit  of  record. 

Ueters  have  from  time  to  time  been  constructed  to  record  voit- 
hourR.  but  their  applications  are  rare,  and  the  demand  for  such 
Etructures  has  always  been  limited,  and  has  substantially  disap- 
peared with  the  adoption  of  the  watt-hour. 

The  very  earliest  efiorta  in  meter  design  vera  naturally  directed 
toward  the  field  of  electrolytic  meters,  the  use  of  electrolysis  being 
the  moet  obvious  and  direct  means  of  making  a  proportionate  recorc! 
of  the  amount  of  current  passing,  through  a  given  conductor. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  appropriate  to  place  the  electrolytic 
family  first  in  the  list,  and  to  consider  its  various  genera  before 
passing  on  to  the  more  important  groups. 

In  the  electrolytic  group  we  find  but  two  well-defined  genera,  but 
the  variety  of  devices  coming  within  the  scope  of  each  of  these  two 
f^nera  is  very  great,  and  the  variations  are  so  considerable  aa  to 
])resent  the  most  radical  structural  differences. 

Elbotbolytic  Meters. 
lA.  Meters  dependent  upon  the  electrodepogition  of  meUjJ  from  one 
mass  to  a  second  mast. 

In  certain  forms  zinc  or  copper  is  deposited  from  one  electrode 
to  a  second  electrode,  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  first  electrode,  or  the 
gain  in  weight  of  the  second  electrode,  or  both,  being  utilized  to 
determine  the  amount  of  current  which  has  passed. 

Mechanical  features  have  been  associated  with  this  principle  to 
sequre  a  direct  reading  record,  aa,  for  example,  one  of  the  electrodes 
or  both  electrodes  have  been  suspended  from  a  spring  balance,  the 
change  in  weight  being  progressively  indicated  thereon. 
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Tb&  two  electrodes  have  been  bo  suspended  aa  to  ravene  the  di- 
rection of  the  flow  of  current  bj  the  overbalancing  of  the  weight  of 
one  electrode  against  the  other  electrode,  the  two  electrodes  being 
Boepended  from  the  oppoBite  ends  of  a  beam  balance,  or  the  eqaivB- 
lent,  the  number  of  oscillations  on  the  beam  being  counted  bj  an; 
of  the  well-known  methods. 

The  deposition  of  a  predetermined  weight  of  metal  has  be^i 

made  to  operate,  with  or  without  a  relay,  a  switch  to  automatically 

open  the  service  after  the  passage  of  a  given  number  of  units,  this 

particular  form  of  structure  being  applied  to  meters  intenlcled  for 

•  prepayment  purposes. 

A  highly-modified  form  of  this  class,  dependent  upon  electro- 
deposition,  is  found  in  that  group  which  depends  upon  the  electio- 
depOHition  of  mercury,  the  deposited  metal  dripping  or  falling  away 
from  the  second  electrode  and  forming  a  quantative  measure,  in- 
dicative of  the  number  of  units  passed. 

Various  methods  for  conveniently  measuring  the  quantity  of 
mercury  thrown  over  have  been  resorted  to,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  dte  the  collection  of  this  deposited  mercury  in  a  slender  tube, 
comparable  with  a  thermometer  stem,  to  indicate  a  simple  and 
typical  form. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  both  the  mercnry  form  of  meter  and 
those  forme  of  electrodeposition  metets  which  deal  with  tlie  solid 
metals  can  be  so  modified  as  to  result  in  continuous  or  intramittent 
rotation  of  mechanical  parts. 

IB.  Meters  dependent  upon  the  eUctrodecompotition  of  a  fivid — 
{water) . 

This  principle  has  been  applied  in  two  general  manners  to  con- 
veniently record  the  units  passed.  A  tubular  receptacle  having 
graduations  similar  to  those  of  a  thermometer,  and  with  the  fluid 
contained  therein  stonding  at  such  a  height  in  the  receptacle  as 
to  coincide  with  the  zero  mark,  contains,  in  its  lower  portion,  two 
electrodes  through  which  the  current,  or  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  current,  is  conducted,  the  current  passing  from  the  first  to 
the  second  electrode  through  acidulated  water. 

In  this  form  the  amount  of  water  decomposed  is  theoretically  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  current  passing  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes. The  decomposed  water  escapes  as  gas,  and  the  level  of  the 
water  falls  in  the  tube.    The  difference  between  the  initial  condition 
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and  the  condition  at  any  subsequent  time  may  be  read  from  tie 
indicatiom  upon  the  scale,  in  electrical  units. 

The  second  modification  of  this  group  prOTides  for  the  decoiiij)o- 
sition  of  water,  as  in  the  first  example,  the  resulting  gases  being 
led  away  through  some  form  of  gas  meter,  the  amount  of  gas  meflc- 
uped  being  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  water  decomposed  and, 
therefore,  of  the  amount  of  ourrent  passed, 

TiiERMAi.  Metebb. 
The  utilization  of  various  manifestations  due  to  the  heat  result- 
ing from  the  passage  of  electrical  currfnt  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  very  large  number  of  ways  in  the  meter  art.  I  find,  however, 
that  thermal  meters  may  be  brought  within  a  general  claasiiication 
of  three  gronpe. 

2A.  Meters  dependent  upon  the  evaporation  of  a  fluid,  which  fluid 
in  stdjaequently  collected  by  condetuation,  in  a  second  receptacle. 

This  principle  baa  been  presented  in  numerous  physical  sliapes. 
A  sealed  receptacle,  for  convenience  commonly  of  glass,  and  con- 
taining a  definite  amount  of  volatile  fluid,  a&  for  example,  gasolene 
or  ether,  is  so  arranged  in  relation  to  a  conductor,  that  the  heat  of 
the  conductor  causes  the  fiuid  to  volatilize  at  a  rate  varying  with  the 
temperature  of  the  conductor,  and,  therefore,  with  the  current. 

The  conductor  may  be  either  in  the  bulb  and  immersed  in  the 
tluid,  or  external  to  the  bulb,  but  in  close  association  with  it. 

The  gases  of  volatilization  are  led  away  through  a  tube  forming  a 
jKtrtion  of  the  envelope,  and  condensp  down  into  a  second  receptacle, 
where  the  quantity  of  fluid  thrown  over  may  be  measured  by  means 
of  the  thermometer  stem,  or  other  obvious  structures. 

Devices  of  this  character  have  been  made  to  record  on  a  me- 
chanical counting-train,  in  several  manners,  a  typical  form  pro- 
viding two  glass  bulbs  conmcled  by  a  tube,  the  entire  envelope 
resembling  a  dumb-bell  in  sha)ie.  and  being  pivoted  at  ita  longi- 
tudinal center.  Two  heating  coils  or  elements  are  provided,  one 
in  proximity  to,  or  within,  each  bulb.  A  transfer  switch  is  so 
combined  with  this  structure  as  to  oauae  the  current  to  be  meas- 
ured to  pass  through  the  heating  element  of  that  bulb  which  is 
lowest,  only.  The  lowest  bulb  obviously  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  fluid,  its  position  having  been  reached  because  of  the 
weight  of  this  fluid. 
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The  beat  generated  in  the  conductor  in  the  lower  bulb  fay  tho 
passage  of  current  canscB  the  fluid  in  tlie  lower  bulb  to  volatilize 
and  rise  to  the  upper  bulb,  where  it  condenses.  Thus  the  fluid 
from  the  lower  bnlb  ie  transferred  to  the  upper  bnlb,  until  such 
time  as  the  preponderance  of  weight  of  fluid  is  in  the  upper  bnlb, 
causing  the  beam  to  fall,  the  bulb  and  conductor  which  have  been 
in  operation  being  cut  out  by  the  falling  of  the  beam,  which  also 
throws  the  transfer  switch.     The  proceaa  proceeds  as  before. 

The  frequency  of  the  oscillations  of  the  beam  is  recorded  on  a 
counting-train,  and  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  heating  elements. 

It  is  obvious  that  other  structural  modificationa  may  be  so  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  this  principle  as  to  result  in  periodic 
mechanical  motion  capable  of  record  on  a  counting-train,  in  numer- 
ous manners. 

A  number  of  bulbs  may  obviously  be  so  arranged  in  combina- 
tion with  a  switch  or  switches,  as  to  cause  continuous  rotation 
of  the  structure. 

2B.  Meters  dependent  upon  tke  contraction  and  expansion  of  lolids 
to  a  degree,  or  at  a  rate,  dependent  upon  the  heat  produced 
by  tke  current  to  be  measured. 

The  actuating  element  may  be  a  wire  or  wire*,  as  in  thermal  in- 
dicating instruments;  a  thermostat  of  unlike  metals;  a  conductor 
and  non-conductor  having  different  ratios  of  thermal  expansion; 
or  a  tube-like  thermostat  arm,  normally  bent,  containing  a  volatile 
fluid,  and  tending  to  straighten  by  reason  of  the  development  of 
gas  pressure  when  heated. 

The  actual  heating  may  result  from  the  passage  of  current 
through  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  one  of  the  elements,  or  from 
radiated  heat  from  a  fixed  element  in  close  proximity  to  the  mov- 
ing element. 

Devices  of  this  class  have  been  leas  common  than  those  of  the 
previous  class,  and  have  been  used,  for  obvious  reasons,  In  com- 
bination with  transfer  switches,  alternately  til  rowing  one  of  two 
similar  elements  into,  and  the  other  out  of,  the  circuit  to  be 
measurer). 

Genera  A  and  B  of  the  thermal  group  ate  best  adapted  to  nse 
in  connection  with  a  shunt,  the  actual  current  employed  being 
preferably  small,  the  ratio  of  the  utilized  current  to  the  total  cm- 
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rent  being  fixed  by  the  relation  of  the  resistance  of  the  Bhunt  to 
the  measuring  element 

2Ci  Meten  dependent  upon  the  circulation  of  air  cattsed  hy  the 
heating  of  a  coil  or  rheostat  in  series  teiih  the  load,  the  volume 
or  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  heated  air  being  measured. 

For  example,  a  fixed  coil  bo  proportioned  in  resistance  and 
cosductiTity  as  to  generate  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  (vary- 
ing with  the  amount  of  load)  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a  chimnej- 
lilce  structure  offering  free  admisaion  of  air  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity,  and  free  egress  of  air  at  its  upper  end.  An  air  vane  or  ane- 
mometer placed  within  tbig  chimney-like  atructure  results  in  rota- 
tion, the  rate  of  which  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  air  current,  the 
motion  being  transmitted  to  the  counting-train. 

There  are  numerous  modified  stracturcB  which  may  be  applied 
in  the  development  of  this  principle^  In  this  group  the  fixed  coi) 
commonly  carries  the  entire  current  of  the  circuit. 

2D.  Meters  dependent  upon  the  production  of  mintu  tempen^ 
tures.  by  means  of  the  Peltier  phenomena.   ' 

A  Peltier  joint,  for  example,  may  be  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
filled  with  the  gases  of  a  highly-volatile  fluid.  The  maintenance 
of  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  gases  and  enve- 
lope at  the  Peltier  joint  results  in  condensation  at  that  joint,  and 
a  consequent  fluid  drip,  whose  frequency  ie  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  at  the  joint,  this  cold  being,  through  some 
certain  range,  a  measure  of  tiie  current  passing. 

Obviously  numerous  mechanical  alternatives  may  be  resorted  to 
to  measure  the  drip  quantatively  or  in  frequency. 

Clock  JIetehb. 
3A.  A  meter  consisting  of  a  time  piece  with  a  movement  of  th» 
marine  type,  an  oscilhding  armature  and  an  electromagnet  or 
magnets  being  suhstiluted  for  the  balance  wheel  and  hair 
spring. 
Obviously  with  thiB  arrangement  the  variation  in  strength  of 
the  electromagnetic  element  is  equivalent  to  the  lengthening  or 
dhortening  of  the  spring  (restraining  force)  controlling  the  bal- 
ance wheel,  and,  therefore,  controlling  the  speed   of  the  clock. 
This  speed  may  be  made  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  atrength 
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of  the  electromagnetB,  and,  therefore,  to  the  current  paeeing  throngfa 
some  range  of  load. 

3B.  A  meter  consisting  of  a  clock,  generally  of  the  pendulum-  type, 
having  a  pendulum  —  carrying  a  soft  iron  armature,  or  a 
permanent  magnet,  or  a  coil  —  oscillating  in  relation  to  one 
or  more  fixed  coils  or  magnets,  the  restraining  (or,  less  com- 
monly, the  accelerating)  effect  of  the  electromagnetic  element 
governing  the  speed  of  the  clock  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
current  passing. 
Ordinarily  the  flnctuationB  in  the  epeed  of  the  measaring  dock 
are  mcnsured  differentially,  the  meaauring  or  yariable-«peed  clodc 
being  associated  vith  an  ordinary  or  conat&nt^peed  clock.    In  this 
type  the  two  clocks  are  interconnected  by  a  differential  mecbao- 
i,  recording  on  a  dial  connected  to  the  differential  train  the 
difference  in  speed  between  the  two  clocks,  that  is  the  variation 
in  speed  of  the  measuring  clock. 

Clocks  are  naed  as  constant-speed  motors,  or  intermittent  motors, 
n  numerous  meters  not  falling  within  the  family  of  dock  meters 
as  defined  in  this  paper.  Notably,  clocks  are  found  in  nmnerouB 
applications,  both  in  connection  with  relay  metert  and  variable 
transmission  meters. 

Kblay  OB  Controlled  Meterb. 
It  se^na  impossible  to  sul)divide  this  group  into  well-defined 
genera,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  family  of  but  a 
single  genus,  which  we  will  define  as  follows : 

4A.  Meiers  in  which  a  consUmtspeed  mechanism  of  considerahU 
power  is  controlled  in  regard  to  the  number  of  revolutiMS 
which  it  may  make  in  a  given  time  by  a  balance  actuated  by 
the  current  to  he  measured,  and  required  to  do  very  liith 
work  in  controlling  the  actuating  mechanism. 
We  may,  for  example,  have  a  clock,  or  constant-speed  electric- 
motor,  connected  through  a  torsion  spring  of  numerous  tuma,  to 
a  structure  similar  to  the  moving  coil  of  a  Siemens'  dynamometer, 
just  as  the  manually-controUed   button   ia   connected   through  a 
torsion  spring  to  the  armature  of  the  Siemena'  instruments. 
The  dock  or  motor  is  automatically  started  periodically,  as,  for 
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example,  oaoe  each  minute,  and  continuee  to  run  until  the  tonion 
Bpring  is  wound  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  restore  the  moving  ele- 
ment of  the  dynamometer  to  ita  zero  position,  the  motion  of  restora- 
tion being  accompanied  by  the  making  oi  breaking  of  a  circnit, 
causing  the  clock  to  stop.  The  number  of  turns  of  the  conatant- 
qieed  motor  are  a  measure  of  the  torsion  required  on  the  spring 
to  restore  the  armature  of  the  measuring  element.  This  restora- 
tion taking  place  at  definite  intervals,  it  is  obrions  that  the  sum  of 
the  revolutionB  are  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  current  applied 
through  the  dynamometer. 

As  is  perfectly  apparent,  a  structure  of  this  kind  is  capable  of 
almost  innumerable  modificationB. 

The  actual  measuring  mechanism  may  be  dep^dent  upon  any 
of  those  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  indicating  instru- 
ments, and,  therefore,  may  be  thermal,  electrostatic  or  electro- 
dynamic 

Stmctuies  of  this  character  are  capable  of  great  refinement  and 
have  been  a  field  for  prolific  investigation. 


Yakublb  Tbansmisbion  '. 
More  metering  devices  have  probably  been  devised  which  fall 
within  this  class,  than  within  any  other.     The  geoera  are  aome- 
what  ill-defined,  and  tend  to  merge  one  into  another. 

5A.  Meien  conauitiHg  of  a  constant-speed  meckanum,  driving  a 
loheel  having  spun  or  teeth  of  different  lengths,  hat  no  two 
of  the  same  length,  and  an  indicating  mechanism  of  any  form, 
so  constructed  and  situated  in  relation  to  the  actuating  wheei 
of  the  constant-speed  mecJuinism  as  to  caiise  a  needle  or  fingtr 
(the  position  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the 
moving  element  of  the  indicating  mechanism),  to  engage  with 
a  minimum  of  one  and  a  maximum  of  all  the  spurs  or  teeth 
on  the  constant-speed  u'heel. 
The  number  of  contacts  per  revolutioD  between  the  indicating 

needle  and  the  wheel  are  counted  either  by  mechanical  motion  im- 

pored  npon  the  nwdle  by  the  wheel,  or  by  plectrical  "makes  and 

breaks,"  actiwting  a  dial  through  a  Hay. 

In  meters  of  this  group  it  is  obvious  that  the  mechanism  can 
■  record  only  at  a  rate  variable  by  steps,  and  they  are,  thereforf, 

not  literally  integrating  meters. 
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Such  metere  can  record  do  more  than  &  predeterinmed  load,  106 
no  leEB  than  a  pretletcniimpd  load,  under  anv  circninetanco. 

If  the  cimfltant-apeed  wheel  carrieB  20  teeth,  no  variation  can  be 
recognized  of  lees  than  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  capadt;  of 
the  meter. 

It  is  snfticiently  apparent  that  a  strticture  of  this  kind  it  capabi 
of  almost  infinite  variation,  and  may  be  carried  out  in  medianicil 
stractnres  bearing  only  the  vaguest  renemblonce  one  to  the  other. 

SB.  Meters  in  which  Hie  ampliivde  of  movement  of  a  Un^,  or 
fendulttm,  vibrating  at  a  fixed  rate,  ie  governed  by  a  itof 
whose  pogition  is  determined  by  a  mechanism,  taking  a  poii- 

■  tion  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  current  or  energy  patting 
through  the  device. 

In  metere  of  tliis  group  the  measure  of  the  units  delivered  » 
determined  by  a  summing  mechaniem,  recording  amplitude  multi- 
plied by  the  frequency  of  swing  of  the  finger  or  pendnlum, 
frequency  being  con  a  tan  t. 

We  may,  for  example,  have  a  clock  with  a  pendnlnm,  or  vibratioi 
finger,  capable  of  moving  through  a  widely  variable  ampUtode  of 
bwing,  and  stopped  at  each  oscillation  by  an  eccentrically  mounted 
MtW,  connected  directly  to  an  indicating  mechaniem,  just  as  tbf 
needle  ia  ordinarily  connected  to  such  mechaniemB. 

The  amplitude  of  swing  will  obvJouBly  be  greatest  when  the 
vibrating  finger  is  stopped  by  the  cam  on  its  ahortest  radius,  which 
i&  its  "'highest  load"  position,  and  invereely,  the  magnitude  of 
vibration  will  be  least  when  the  finger  or  pendulum  is  stopped  i[ 
the  longest  radius  of  the  cam,  which  will,  in  such  a  etmctore,  cl3^ 
respond  to  the  ^tero  position  of  the  indicating  device,  and  will  re- 
sult in  either  no  vibration  of  the  finger,  or  a  vibration  so  short  K 
to  be  incapable  of  record  through  the  mechanical  contrivance  util- 
ized for  counting. 

Like  the  prerious  group,  meters  of  this  class  have  a  definite  miri- 
mum  limit,  but  not  a  sharply  defined  nunimnm  limit,  nor  are  metm 
cf  this  group  limited  to  record  by  progressive  steps. 

Innumerable  paths  of  development  may  be  followed  in  spplj- 
ing  this  general  pi-inciple  to  an  integrating  structure. 
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50.  ^ettm  consulting  of  a  constant-speed  mechanism  and  a  count' 
ing  mechaniim  connected  to  the  constant-speed  mechanism  only 
through  a  variable  ratio  clutch,  ordinarily  a  friction  clutch. 
It  may  be  well  to  describe  three  formB. 

1)  A  disc  revolviDj;  at  a  fixed  speed  and  driven  by  a  motor  ot 
clock,  combined  with  a  light-friction  pulley  free  to  slide  apon,  but 
not  to  revolve  upon,  a  shaft  fonning  a  portion  of  the  counting-train, 
the  position  of  this  shaft  and  its  aliding-contact  wheel  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of,  and  radial  to,  the  constant-speed  disc.  The 
friction  contact  wheel  being  free  to  slide  upon  its  shaft,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  may  be  made  to  rotate  at  a  very  variable  speed,  dependent 
npon  whether  it  be  in  contact  with  approximately  the  center  or 
approximately  the  periphery  of  the  constanl^speed  disc.  The  differ- 
ence in  rate  is,  therefore,  determined  by  the  position  of  the  contact 
wheel  upon  its  shaft,  and  this  position  is  governed  by  the  coercive 
force  of  the  indicating  mechanism,  which  may  be  of  any  character. 

2)  A  cone  or  cones  may  be  utilized.  In  the  case  of  two  cones,  one 
is  revolved  at  a  constant  speed  and  the  second  is  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  counting-train.  The  two  cones  are  so  placed,  one  in 
reference  to  the  other,  as  to  have  their  adjacent  sides  parallel 
throughout 

In  the  space  between  the  two  cones  is  situated  an  idle  friction 
wheel,  transmitting  motion  from  the  smaller  diameter  of  one  cone 
to  the  larger  diameter  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  dependent  npon  its 
position,  the  poeition  of  the  "  idler "  pulley  being  determined  by 
the  coercive  force  of  an  indicating  mechanism. 

3)  A  conical-revolving  element  permanently  attached  to  tlie 
counting-train  may  be  made  to  rock  in  an  are  oorreaponding  with 
the  curvature  of  its  body,  making  contact  with  a  constant-speed  disc 
or  cylinder  at  its  lesser  or  greater  diameter,  dependent  upon  its  posi- 
tion, the  rocking  being  accomplished  by  the  coercive  force  of  an 
indicating  mechanism  of  any  character. 

All  three  of  these  stmctures  vrill  be  ?een  to  be  modiiicationa 
of  the  same  general  principle,  which,  indeed,  is  capable  of  almost 
infinite  vanntion. 
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r>D.  Meters  in  lehich  a  thread  or  ribbon  is  wound  onto  a  conical 

.  drum,  revolving  at  a  constant  speed,  the  portion  of  the  conical 

drum  onto  which  the  thread  is  wound  being  determined  by  a 

guide  through  which  the  thread  passes,  the  position  of  the  guide 

being  fixed  by  the  coercive  force  of  the  indicating  mechanism. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  such  an  arrangement  the  thread  will  be 

woitn<I  upon  a  greater  or  lesser  diameter  of  the  drum,  and  the 

quantity  of  thread  so  wound  during  a  given  period  may  be  utilized 

as  a  measure  of  the  ciirrait,  or  the  quantity  may  be  measured 

by  pasping  the  thread  over  an  idle  pulley  connected  to  the  counting 

mechanistn. 

Like  all  of  its  relatives,  such  a  structure  is  merely  typical  of  i 
group,  and  may  be  modified  in  a  very  large  number  of  vays. 

B^LKCTRODflfAUIO      MeTBBS. 

Whilst  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  refer  to  any  particular  line  of 
development  in  either  a  critical  or  a  commendatory  manner  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  it  is  well  that  I  should  record  the  fact 
that  meters  of  this  family  alone  have  today  any  vogue  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  in  use  in  the  United  States  today 
not  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  (1,500,000)  recording  elec- 
tricity meters,  and  substantially  all  of  these  devices  are  electro- 
dynamic  or  motor  meters. 

I  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  properly  divide  the  meters 
of  this  group  into  appropriate  and  distinctive  genera. 

Elect  rod  ynamic  meters  divide  themselves  in  ordinary  discussion 
into  amp-hour  meters  and  watt-hour  meters. 

Most  of  the  amp-hour  meters  would  tend  to  accelerate  at  a  rate 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  and,  therefore,  require  to 
be  combined  with  a  retarding  element,  restraining  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  as  an  air-fan.  There  is  one  highly- 
important  class  which  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Watt-hour  meters,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  would  tend  to 
accelerate  at  a  rate  directly  proportional  to  the  watts,  and,  there- 
fore, require  to  be  combined  with  a  retarding  clement  varying 
directly  as  the  velocity,  as,  for  example,  the  Poueault  disc. 

With  the  advent  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  standard 
voltages,  the  frequent  material  variation  of  potential  on  certain 
classes  of  circuits,  and  esiwcially  with  the  advent  of  inductive  loads 
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in  connection  with  alternattng-cun^it  service,  the  amp-Iiour  has 
aubetantiall;  disappeared  from  use  as  the  nnit  of  measurement  in 
^e  United  States,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  amp-Hour  meter  has 
disappeared. 

The  presence  of  inductive  loads  on  substantially  all  alternating- 
current  circuits  has  rendered  it  essential  that  meters  shall  be  liter- 
ally watt-hour  meters,  and  not  volt-amp-honr  meters;  in  other 
words,  they  must  take  no  cognizacce  of  idle  current. 

With  these  few  preliminary  statements  I  may  proceed  with  my 
classification. 

6A.  Meters  taking  th«  form  of  Bariow-iBkeel  motor  structuret,  in 
ti^ich  a  metallic  mass  capable  of  rotation  is  so  situated  between 
the  poles  of  a  permanent  field,  as  to  be  caused  to  rotate  by  the 
passage  of  current  through  its  mass,  from  center  to  periphery, 
or  the  equivalent. 
The  rotor  commonly  consists  wholly  or  partly  of  mercury.    In  a 
very  simple  form  a  meter  of  this  class  may  consist  of  two  resultant 
poles  brought  into  close  proximity,  with  their  faces  parallel,  the 
space  between  the  polar  surfaces  being  so  inclosed  as  to  constitute  a 
flattened  annular  receptable,  capable  of  holding  mercury,  the  mer- 
cury being  so  confined  as  to  conBtitute  a  fluid  disc,  and  being  prefer- 
ably insulated  from  the  polar  surfaces. 

The  passage  of  current  from  the  center  of  this  disc-like  mass 
of  mercury  to  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  its  periphery,  obvi- 
ously causes  the  mercury  to  rotate  in  the  permanent  field  (which 
may  be  created  by  permanent  magnets  or  electromagnets),  the 
speed  of  rotation  being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  current 
passing. 

6B.  Meters  which  may  be  described  as  revolving  lyAraonval  gal- 
vanometers, consisting  of  a  wound  armature,  having  a  com- 
mutator,  and  commonly  a  fixed  core  sHuated  in  a  permanent 
magnetic  field,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  caused  to  rotate  by 
the  passage  of  current  through  the  windings. 
Current  is  led  to  the  armature  through  the  commutator,  as  in 

an  ordinary  motor,  and  for  structural  reasons,  meters  other  than 

those  of  extremely  small  capacity  are  arronjted  with  the  armature 

connected  across  a  shunt  in  series  with  the  load. 
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6C.  Meters  havinp  a  icound  fi«ld  and  wovnd  amtatvre,  both  varying 
loith  the  load,  and  both  electricalh/  attached  to  the  service  wins. 

In  its  commonest  form  this  clas"  is  t)pically  represented  by  a 
meter  having  geld  coils  directly  in  series  witli  the  load  to  be  meae- 
ured,  and  a  wound  armature  connected  across  the  Byetem  (tbrongli 
the  bru8hee  and  comuiutator) . 

In  such  a  structure  the  strength  of  the  armature  obviously  varies 
with  the  potential,  and  the  strength  of  the  field  with  the  current. 
The  torque,  therefore,  varies  with  the  watts.  Such  a  structure,  vary- 
ing in  torque  directly  with  the  watts,  must  be  combined  with  a 
retarding  force,  varying  directly  with  the  spcted,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  a  simple  form  by  the  direct  attachment  of  a  Foneault 
disc  to  the  same  shaft  with  the  wound  armature,  this  Foucault  disc 
revolving  between  the  poles  of  magnets  having  a  permanent  field. 

Within  this  claeeification  must  obviously  fall  meters  having 
the  fields  in  shunt  with  the  system,  and  the  armature  in  eerieis 
with  the  load,  either  directly  or  through  &  fixed  resistance;  within 
this  classification  would  also  come  meters  having  field  and  arma- 
ture in  series,  hut  with  this  latter  arrangement  the  law  of  ratio  of 
torqne  to  load  would  require  the  application  of  some  form  of  re- 
«trftining  element  other  than  one  directly  proportional  to  the  speed. 

i)D.  Meters  for  use  on  alternating  or  intermittent  current  only, 
having  a  rotating  armature,  the  current  in  which  u  induced  by 
the  current  in  the  fields. 

Meters  of  this  group  take  three  general  forms. 

1)  A  wound  armature  with  short-circuited  brushes,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  brushes  being  made  through  a  greater  or  le&<> 
resistance. 

3)  A  structure  having  field  coils  in  series  with  the  load,  con- 
stituting a  primary  coil,  a  short-circuited  secondary  coil,  commonly 
of  low  resistance,  and  so  arranged  as  to  have  some  angular  displace- 
ment in  relation  to  the  field  of  the  primary,  and  a  revolving  arma- 
ture consisting  of  a  disc  or  a  number  of  discs  of  metal,  generally 
magnetic;  the  progressive  polarization  of  the  disc  by  the  series  coil 
and  the  short-circuited  coil  causes  rotation  of  the  disc  by  repulsion 
at  a  speed  varying  with  the  square  of  the  current  in  the  primary. 

Such  devices  require  to  be  connected  t»  a  restraining  element, 
the  restraining  influence  of  which  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  for  example,  an  air-vane  or  vanes,  connected  directly  to  the 
shaft  carrying  the  rotor. 
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3)  A  group  commonly  known  as  "  Induction  Watt-Hour 
Meters."  These  comist  of  a  variable  field  produced  by  two  coils, 
or  set»  of  coils,  one  in  series  with,  and  the  other  in  multiple  to,  the 
(circuit  under  measurement;  and  a  Foucault  armature,  commonly  a 
disc,  cup  or  the  equivalent,  situated  in  the  fields  produced  by  the 
current  and  potential  coils. 

By  the  introduction  of  electrostructurol  features,  taking  vari- 
ouB  forms,  as,  for  example,  a  short-circuited  secondary,  a  phase  dis- 
placement is  produced  between  the  waves  in  the  current  and  poten- 
tial systems;  this  creates  a  revolving  field  under  the  inductiTe  in- 
flnence  of  which  the  rotor  turns  at  a  speed  proportionate  to  the  watts 
on  the  circuit  under  measurement. 

In  numerous  forma  the  rotor  or  coercive  armature  constitutes  also 
the  restraining  armature.  When  a  disc  structure  is  used,  for  ex- 
ample, one  side  of  the  disc  passes  between  the  poles  of  the  coercive 
field,  while  the  other  side  passes  between  the  poles  of  the  permanent 
restraining  field.  In  structures  of  this  character  it  is  desirable  and 
important  that  the  Jag  between  the  current  and  the  potential  coils 
shall  be  90  deg.,  or  as  near  90  deg.  as  possible. 

ITndeT  these  conditions  the  coercive  force  is  a  measure  of  the 
actual  applied  watts,  and  not  the  volt  amperes. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  this  brief  paper  in  contributing  to  the  art 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  classification  of  the  various  structures 
and  phenomena  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  development  of 
the  integrating  meter  in  all  its  vsried  forms,  I  am  well  satisfied. 

I  oanuot  but  recogm7.e  that  there  are  certain  meters  which  do  not 
obviously  and  immediately  place  themselves  within  any  of  the 
groups  which  I  have  defined,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  substantially 
all,  if  not  all;  may  by  study  be  found  to  come  within  one  of  the 
IS  genera  into  which  I  have  divided  the  field  of  electric  meters. 

We  yn[\  now  pToce«d  to  a  brief  abstractioo  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Qeorge 
Robs  Green,  which  he  has  prepared  m  a  represeotative  of  the  National 
Electric  Ugbt  ABaociatiim.  If  Mr.  Eglin  is  here  I  wiU  uk  him  to  be 
kind  enough  to  read  Mr.   Green's  paper  in  abatraot.  * 

Ur.  W.  C.  L.  £kiLui  preaeated  the  paper. 
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To  make  this  contribution  repreeentative  of  meter  practice  in 
America,  letters  asking  for  informfltioD  were  eeot  to  a  large  num- 
bOT  of  dectric  lighting  companies  throughout  the  TlDited  Stated, 
and  the  information  received  from  them  has  been  used  in  the  com- 
pilation  of  the  paper.  The  paper  wa^  written  in  collaboration 
with  MeBflTB.  P.  H.  Bartlett,  B.  Carrier,  J.  B.  Seaman  and  W.  A 
Evone  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Intbodxictiom. 

When  the  development  of  the  electric  generator  and  transmission 
-  syBtems  bad  reached  a  stage  which  promised  a  continuouK  guppiv 
of  eiectricity,  and  when  the  lamps,  motors,  etc.,  had  atlnined  com- 
mercial recognition,  the  question  of  charging  for  the  electrical 
energy  became  a  matter  of  fii'st  consideration. 

The  method  of  charging  for  gas  by  meter  served  as  a  precedent: 
but  aa  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  electric  meter  was  available, 
the  contract  or  "  flat  rate  "  Byatt'm  was  the  only  alternative.  Thie 
eyatem  waa  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  lamps  or  motors 
connected  would  be  used  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day. 

This  system,  while  still  used  to  scane  extent,  was  never  con- 
aidered  aatisfactory  aa  it  encouraged  the  extravagant  anil  unneees- 
aary  nee  of  current;  and  the  invention  of  a  thoroughly  practicable 
and  commercial  meter  became  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
Some  of  the  beet  minds  in  the  country  for  nearly  a  generation 
have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  meters,  and  several  of  the 
earlier  types  placed  on  the  market  a  decade  ago  performed  excellent 
service,  and  are  worthy  of  special  commendation,  although  thev 
have  been  largely  Buperseded  by  the  more  perfect  meters  of  today. 

Paxenxs. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  meter  patents  issued  in  the 

United  States  to  July  1.  1904,  as  supplied  by  the  Patent  OfBce  :— 

[918] 
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Class  ni.—Mlectriciiy. 

aotive  Power. 

SubclaBfies. 

Patents. 

34.     MetCTB 

61 

£64 

Alternating  motOT 

89 

309 

Fhaee  adjublment 

93 

266 

Direct  motor 

113 

266 

Electrolytic 

45 

267 

Escapement 

30 

268 

Multiple- rate 

46 

270 

Thermal,  fluid-expar 

si  on 

15 

271 

Hot-wire 

8 

272 

Time 

30 

273 

Yaiiable-re  dins 

87 

620 

Chua  SS^.— Recorders. 

SnbclasB. 

S6 

Electric  meter 

33 

Single  copiee  of  these  patents  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of 
five  cents  each  from  the  CommisBioner  of  Patents,  Washington, 
D.  G. ;  or  the  Patent  OfQce  will  furnish  s  complete  set  of  the 
papers  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  each.  Information  regarding 
the  number  of  papers,  and  tlie  amount  of  money  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  for  a  complete  set^  will  be  supplied  upon  request  to  t^e 
Commissioner.  By  sending  a  deposit  ti  $6.00  or  more,  copies  of 
any  future  patents  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  issued,  at  the  rate 
of  five  cents  each. 

These  patents  constitute  a  c<nnplete  history  of  the  development 
of  the  electric  meter  in  America.  They  cover  almost  every  con- 
oeivable  device  from  the  hour-glaas  type,  in  which  the  amount  of 
sand  flowing  is  regulated  by  the  current,  and  the  photographic  type, 
in  which  the  amount  of  current  it  indicated  by  a  spot  of  light 
falling  on  a  moving  sensitized  band  of  paper,  to  the  latest  type 
of  meter  used  today. 

The  Edison  (3iemical  meter  was  practically  the  pioneer  among 
the  direct-current  meters,  and  maintained  the  supremacy  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Shallenberger  meter  should  be  mentioned 
among  the  early  alternating-current  meters.  Both  of  the  above 
were  ampere-hour  meters,  the  Edison  being  of  the  electrolytic 
^rpe,  and  the  Shallenberger  of  the  mechanical  typo. 
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The  unpoe-hour  meter,  both  electrolytic  and  mechanical,  is 
today  finding  but  little  faror  with  electric  lighting  companies  in 
America;  one  reason  for  this  being  the  impoesibilitj  of  maintain- 
ing the  voltage  absolutely  constant  over  the  entire  STstem.  For 
altemating-corrent  circuits  the  ampere-hour  meter  is  especially 
unsuitable  owing  to  its  inabilitiy  to  accuratdy  measure  the  energy 
of  inductive  loads.  No  ampere-hour  meters  are  now  bong  manu- 
fflctured  in  the  United  States,  the  watt-hour  meter  having  almost 
entirely  eupo-seded  thoee  originally  manufactured.  The  few  still 
ill  service  are  used  almost  entirely  by  the  smaller  companies  which, 
being  oftem  without  sufiScient  capital  to  purchase  the  more  efficient 
wattmeters,  yet  recognize  the  fact  that  ev^i  the  ampere-hour  meter 
is  superior  to  the  "  flat  rate  "  system. 

Mbtebs  Now  Being  Manupaotdbed  in  the  TTnitbd  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  meters  in  the  T'^nited  States,  and  of  the  principal 
types  of  meters  which  they  produce: — 

Diamond  Meter  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 

Scheefler  type  "  F  "  commutator  int^rating  watbneter. 

Duncan  Electric  Manufacturing   Co.,  Lafayette,  Ini, 
Duncan  ooinmutator-type  wattmeter. 

Fort  Wayne  Electric  Worlce,  Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 

Standard  and  separate  seal  type  "  K "  wattmeter. 
Type  "  W  "  wattmeter. 
Polyphase  type  "  K  "  wattmeter. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  and  Lynn,  Mtu$. 
Thomson  Integratfng  Cammufator  Wattmetan, 
Standard  types— T.  R.  W.  meter. 
Astatic  switchboard  type. 
Street-car  type. 
Arc  wattmeter. 
Arc  wattmeter,  station  type. 
Two- rate  wattmeter. 

Battery  charge  and  discharge  wattmeter. 
Prepayment  wattmeter. 
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TtioiMon  IntepraUng  IndueHtm  Wo  1  One  ten. 
High  torque,  type  "  I." 
Polyphase  type. 

Stanley  Itutrument  Co.,  Great  Barrinffton,  Maa. 
Uagnetic  saspeoaion  type  wattmeter. 
Balanced  thniBt  jewel  type  wattmeter. 

WesUnghottse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 
Type  "A"  wattmeter. 
Polyphase  type  "A"  wattmetCT. 

The  commutator  type  of  metere  when  properly  compensated  are 
applicable  to  both  direct  and  single-phase  alternating-current  dr- 
cuita,  and  are  manufactured  of  various  current  capacities  for  two- 
and  three-wire  circuits  of  any  usual  voltage. 

The  indncMon  type  of  meter  is  manufactured  for  two-  and  three- 
wire,  stngle-pbase  circuits;  and  the  polyphase  type  for  two-  and 
three-phaae  circuits. 

No  description  of  theee  metere  is  attempted,  as  the  manufac- 
turers are  always  pleased  to  furnish,  upon  application,  and  freo 
of  charge,'  illustrated  catalogues  containing  full  data  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  meters  which  they  manufacture. 

A  list  of  the  ampere  capacities  of  meters  now  manufactured  in 
America  is  given  on  page  20.  Figure  1  shows  the  largest  meter 
ever  manufactured  in  America,  This  is  a  T.  B.  W.  meter,  30,000 
amperes,  550  volts  capacity,  and  is  in  use  on  a  street-railway  sys- 
tem. It  is  back-connected,  having  four  studs  arranged  two  in 
multiple.  Each  stud  is  4%  ins.  in  diameter  and  of  aul^cient 
length  to  carry  13  nuts.  The  current>den8ity  in  the  studs  is 
840  amperes  to  the  square  inch  at  full  load,  and  in  the  yoke 
1670  auLperes  to  the  square  inch.  The  approximate  weight 
is  3000  pounds,  and  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  cover  are 
30%  ins.  z  19%  ins.  The  relative  size  of  fhie  meter  and  tiie 
standard  T.  R.  W.  meter  is  shown  by  the  cut 

AlHB  OF   THE  MaNUFACTURRB. 

In  America  the  mannfactarer  of  metere  has  endeavored  to  sup- 
ply an  instrument  which  ie  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  all  par- 
ticultire  and  at'Bs  -l(nr  dost'  as  good  i^p  practice  will  warrant. 
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Efficiency  is  not  sacrificed  to  cost,  and  the  cheap  and  maccurate 
meter  finds  practically  no  sale  in  the  American  market 

The  desire  of  the  electric  lighting  companies  to  install  on  tiieir 
systems  only  the  most  efficient  meters  has  been  the  incentive  of 
Uie  mannfactnren;  and  as  lapidly  as  more  improved  meters  have 
been  produced  the  leea  efficient  and  obsolete  have  been  discarded. 
The  mannfactnj^s  have  always  cobdncted  extensive  and  costly 
experiments,  and  Uieir  efforts  to  produce  the  best  meter  poaeiblc 
iiave,  ii  anything,  been  increased  daring  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  placed  upon  the  market  during  this  period  metera  of 
new  design  and  conatmction  which  are  far  superior  to  the  older 
types. 

The  manufacturer  usually  welcomes  intelligent  criticism  of  his 
meters,  as  it  is  largely  from  the  information  thus  recMved  that 
lie  is  enabled  to  make  the  improvements  desired;  and,  therefore, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  electric  lighting,  companies  have  mu- 
tually assisted  each  other  in  elevating  the  standard  of  met^  work 
to  its  present  degree  of  excellence. 

Jewtls. 

One  of  tiie  most  difficult  problems  which  confronts  the  manu- 
lACtnrer  is  the  jewel  problem.  For  a  long  period  the  sapphire 
jewel  was  the  beet  obtainable;  and  the  efforts  of  the  miinufacturN^ 
were  directed  towards  securing  the  hardest  stones  and  attaining 
Che  highest  polish.  The  Oriental  sapphire  is  at  present  considered 
Uie  b^t  obtainable  and  the  manufacturers  use  no  otiter. 

The  fiat  diamond  with  a  ring  stone  has  proven  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, in  many  respects,  over  the  sapphire  jewel.  On  light  loads, 
better  results  have  frequently  been  obtained  with  a  new  cup 
siipphire  than  with  the  flat  diamond,  but  this  conditiMi  does  not 
usually  obtain  at  the  end  of  even  a  short  period  of  operatioa. 
During  the  last  few  months  the  manufacturere  have  succeeded 
in  furnishing  cup  diamonds  in  very  limited  numbers.  It  is 
expected  that  continued  experiments  will  materially  reduce  &e 
cost  and  increase  the  output  of  the  cup  diamonds  and  tliat  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  jewel  will  then  have  \)eea  obtained. 

Potential  Losses. 

While  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  potential  losses  in  the 
meter  is  appteciatad,  by  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  oompu^. 
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it  bae,  oeverUielesB,  been  recognized  that  the  best  metering 
efficiency  can  not  usually  be  obtained  with  extremely  small  poten- 
tial losses,  due  to  the  insuilicieDt  torque.  In  America,  therefore, 
theae  losses  are  not  considered  of  specially  vital  importance,  since 
the  consequent  increased  meter  accuracy  more  tiian  compensates 
for  them.  The  manufacturerB  are,  however,  endeavoring  to 
reduce  these  losses  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
losses  in  commtitator  meters  are  generally  4  to  5  watts  per  hour 
at  110  volts,  and  in  induction  t^pe  meters  from  2  to  3  watts  in  the 
potential  circnit. 

Light  Load  Accuracy. 

The  ability  of  the  meter  to  register  light  loads  with  accuracy 
is  of  more  importance  than  was  formerly  considered.  Of  recent 
yearB  the  manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  meters  at  this  point  by  the  introduction  of  adjustable  fric- 
tion compensating  devices,  and  by  increasing  the  torque  and 
decreasing  the  weight  of  moving  elemeat.  The  effect  of  these 
improvements  has  been  most  marked. 

Commutator. 

Formerly  It  was  the  custom  to  polish  the  commutator  when- 
ever the  meter  was  cleaned  or  repaired.  The  polished  surface, 
however,  again  became  qtiickiy  tarnished ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
meter,  especially  on  the  light  loads,  was  materially  affected.  It 
is  the  present  custom  never  to  polish  the  commutator  unless  it 
has  been  seriously  blackened  by  sparking,  etc.;  as  when  once 
tarnished,  the  friction  remains  practically  constant,  and  can  be 
cMnpensated  for  by  adjusting  the  compensating  coil.  Since  the 
adoption  of  this  method  some  years  ago,  the  maintained  accuracy 
of  the  meters  on  light  loads  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Bequikembnts  of  a.  Mbtbb. 

The  primary  requirements  of  an  electric  meter  are,  of  coniBe, 
accuracy  and  the  ability  to  remain  accnrate.  Other  considerations, 
however,  also  enter  into  the  production  oi  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
and  commercial  meter. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  fl<mie  of  the  requiremmts 
of  a  commercially  ideal  meter,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  approach  these  conditions  as  closely  as  possible: — 
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A  ccvrnnj. 

A  nioter  should  register  within  2  per  cent  of  absolute  accuracy 
on  inductive  and  non-inductive  loads  between  2  per  cent  of  ita 
rated  capacity  and  50  per  cent  overload. — Rogieter  accurately  on 
25  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  in  voltage  over  its  normal  rated 
voltage. — Unaffected  by  slight  changeg  in  frequency  and  wave 
form. — Kespond  quickly  to  variations  of  current  or  voltage. — 
Should  not  creep, — Should  not  be  affected  by  reasonable  varia- 
(ions  in  temperature  or  barometric  conditions. — Equipped  with  a 
reliable  device  for  compensating  for  static  friction,  and  maintain- 
ing light  load  accuracy.  The  device  should  not  perceptibly  alter 
the  calibration  on  other  than  light  loads.- — Should  not  be  affected 
by  strong  magnetic  fields. — Show  no  difference  in  accuracy  with 
the  cover  on  and  off. 

Abilittf   to  Remain  Accurate. 

Dust,  insect  and  moisture  proof. — Unaffected  by  short  circuits 
on  the  line. — High  torque  and  light  rotating  parte. — Permanent 
magnets  should  be  thoroughly  aged  and  should  remain  of  constant 
Ffrength. — C'onslructed  so  that  the  ordinary  operation  of  cleaning 
will  not  materially  affect  the  calibration. — Dial  gears  accurately 
tut, — Workmanship  of  the  best  quality. 

Design, 

Substantially  built  to  withstand  the  ordinary  shocks  of  trans- 
portation and  erection. — Light  in  weiyht. — Connections  not  com- 
plicated in  order  to  facilitate  handling  and  erection. — As  small 
as  possible  and  of  neat  dt'sign,  in  order  to  he  unobjectionable  when 
installed  in  ri-sidcnces.  etc. — Operate  without  noise,  humming, 
etc. — Shunt,  field  and  other  losses  should  be  a,  minimum. — 
Denized  to  n-ndcr  tampering  impo.jsible. — Provided  with  large 
dials  to  facilitnle  reading. — Dials  should  have  no  constanta;  but 
if  neei'ssary,  tlie  constant  should  be  placed  conspicuously  on  the 
dial  face, — The  adjustment  devices  should  be  accessible  and  easily 
operated, — Adnptahle  to  standard  frequencies,  or  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  of  changing  from  one  frequency  to  another  without  replac- 
ing any  parts  or  n'raoving  meter  from  service. — Accessible  adjust- 
ment for  quarter  phasing. — Insulation  to  be  of  the  best. 

Mainienatue. 

Internal  mechnnipm  simple  and  accessible. — Parts  substantially 
built  to  withstand  wear. — Facilities  for  removing  jewel,  shaft  or 
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shaft  end,  and  o{^r  parts  requiring  replacing. — Lot  coat  of  re- 
pairs and  repair  parts,  which  should  be  of  standard  sizee  and 
interchangeable. — Special  facilities  for  reducing  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing and  calibrating  in  the  laboratory  and  in  service. 

Cost. 

The  cost  should  be  as  lov  as  possible  consistent  with  good 
workmanship. 

The  above  requirements  apply  particularly  to  meters  for  alternat- 
ing-current circuits;  mMt  of  the  itrans,  however,  apply  equally 
well  to  meters  for  direct-current  circuits. 

It  is  uaually  no  longer  considered  necessary  that  the  same  meters 
should  be  applicable  to  both  direct-  and  alternating-current  cir- 
cuits, it  being  considered  that  the  induction  type  of  wattmetw 
at  preset  an.  th^  market  is  preferable  for  altemating-cnrreDt 
circuits. 

In  deciding  on  the  make  of  meter  \o  purchase  it  is  desirable 
to  thoroughly  test  the  meter  in  the  laboratory,  although  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  a  laboratory  test.  In  order  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  meter,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct,  in 
addition  to  the  laboratory  tests,  a  series  of  service  tests,  covering 
several  months,  on  a  large  number  of  meters  in  actual  service  and 
in  different  localities,  in  order  that  the  meters  may  be  subjected 
to  the  varying  local  conditions  which  eiist  on  the  line.  Daring 
the  period  covered  by  the  above  testa  it  is  necessary  to  repeatedly 
test  the  meters  for  accuracy  and  it  is  usually  tmdesirable  to  cali- 
brate the  meter  at  Bitch  times,  as  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
determination  of  the  period  during  which  the  meter  will  operate 
within  the  limits  of  commercial  accuracy.  The  minimum  period 
a  meter  should  maintain  its  accuracy  is  from  six  months  \o  a  year. 
As  a  rule,  the  meter  which  has  the  highest  torque  and  lightest 
weight  of  moving  elements,  will  longest  maintain  its  calibration. 

Ihfortakoe  op  Accurate  Metebs. 
The  first  consideration  in  American  meter  practice  is  accuracy. 
In  the  past,  station  raanngera  have  frequently  recommended  the 
expenditure  of  thouaands  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  more 
modern  and  economical  machinery  and  suggpsted  the  employment 
of  skilled  and  high-priced  labor  in  order  to  effect  a  saving  in  the 
generation  of  current;  and  yet  have  often  entirely  ignored  the 
losses  due  to  tlie  meters  which  measure  this  current^  although 
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these  losaee  might  even  exceed  the  saving  to  be  attained  by  the 
mttte  ezp^isive  machinery. 

As  the  electric  meter  is  a  type  of  machine  its  natural  tendenev 
ia  to  run  slow,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  averages  of  thottsandB  of 
teats.  The  maintenance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  meteiB,  therefore, 
brings  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  revenue  which  would 
otherwise  escape. 

The  testing  of  meters  has  also  shown  that  occasionally,  throng 
accident,  a  meter  may  register  fast.  The  maintenance  of  (be 
accuracy  of  meters  is  an  indication  of  the  honesty  and  int^pnty 
of  the  management  of  a  company  towards  its  consumers. 

Objections  to  the  testing  of  meters  have  sometimes  been  nmde 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  losing  a  few  consumers  whose 
meters  may  be  registering  far  too  low.  These  consumera  are  a 
source  of  lose  rather  than  of  profit  and  the  company  is  either 
losing  money  on  them  or  overcharRing  other  conBuinerB  by  adjust- 
ing the  rates  to  compensate  for  the  losses. 

It  is  only  by  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  its  meters  that  the 
company  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  equalization  of  ite  charges 
and  fix  just  rates  for  all  of  its  consumers. 

The  station  manager  is  usually  thoroughly  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  reducing  the  coal  consumption  per  kw-hour  by  the  instal- 
lation of  the  most  efficient  machinery,  etc,  yet  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  he  will  find  that  a  1  per  cent  increase  in 
his  revenue,  effected  by  the  testing  and  calibrating  of  his  meters, 
is  equivalent  to  several  per  cent  saving  in  his  coal  bill,  and  ihit: 
should  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  accuracy 
of  his  meters. 

Station  Mbteb  Depabtuent. 

Id  America  most  companies  that  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
meters  to  justify  it,  have  organized  a  special  department  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  dectric  meters. 

Under  the  work  of  a  meter  department  may  be  included  all  wwk 
incident  to  the  electric  met^,  and  it  will  be  considered  as  embrac- 
ing the  following: — 

Installing. — Testing. — Beading.- — Bill  computing  and  records. — 
Repairing  and  laboratory. 

It  is  not  usually  customary  for  a  company  to  so  organize  its 
meter  department  that  all  work  embraced  by  the  above  list  is 
included  within  its  province.     However,  all  of  this  work  is  so  inti- 
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matel;  assocdated  that  Uie  m«ter  department  is  in  a  poaitimi  to 
render  valuable  aid  and  Eugg«&tionB  in  all  these  brancheB.  For 
inatance,  were  meters  installed  by  a  construction  department, 
entirely  independent  of  the  meter  deparbnent,  the  metra^  would 
probably  be  installed  in  a  manner  which  best  snited  tlie  convenieuce 
of  the  installer,  and  withont  due  consideration  of  the  subsequent 
work  of  the  meter  reader  and  tester,  which  is  the  most  important 
work  in  connection  with  the  meters. 

Ae  each  company  arranges  ite  clerical  work  to  beet  suit  its  local 
conditions  it  will  be  impossible  to  Batiefactorily  dlecusa  the  various 
methods  and  forms  in  vogue,  and  therefore  bill  computing  and 
records  will  not  be  considered  in  this  paper. 

Bates. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  pap^  to  enter  into 
a  dificuBBlon  of  the  merita  of  any  system  of  charging  for  electrical 
energy,  a  brief  outline  of  the  prevailing  systems  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

-  As  previously  stated,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  smaller  compan- 
ies, before  tiie  wide  adoption  of  the  meter,  to  make  a  flat  charge  per 
month  per  16-cp  lamp  connected  to  the  system.  This,  of  course, 
saved  the  companies  from  making  a  large  outlay  for  meters,  but 
led  to  abuses  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  of  charging  by  meter  led  to  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  units,  such  as  ampere-hour,  lamp-hour,  horse-power- 
hoor  and  1000  watt^-hours;  and  a  variety  of  rates  per  unit  were 
also  in  use.  , 

The  tendency  to-day  is  towards  the  1000  watt-hour  nnit  for  both 
light  and  power.  This  is  recognized  to  be  the  standard  unit,  and 
all  meters  manufacturd  in  America  register  in  this  unit. 

Some  companies  have  adopted  the  "  Maximum  Demand"  system 
of  charging,  which  requires  the  installation  of  two  meters,  an 
integrating  wattmeter  for  registering  the  energy  consumed,  and  an 
ammeter  for  registering  the  maximam  current  used  during  the 
p^od  of  the  bill. 

In  computing  the  monthly  bill,  the  reading  of  the  "  Demand  " 
meter  is  multiplied  by  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  and  by  a  varying 
number  of  hours,  depending  on  the  month,  and  the  product  re- 
duced to  kilowatt-hours  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of,  say,  SO  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  above  amount  in  kilowatt-hours  is  tiien 
deducted  fnHn  the  net  registratioD  shown  by  the  integrating  meter 
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and  the  difference  is  charged  for  at  the  lover  rate  of,  sa;,  8  o^its 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

Some  companies  have  adopted  the  two-rate  eyataa  witfaoat  naing 
a  "  Dcmaod  "  meter.  The  energy  represented  by  the  product  of 
the  lamps  conoected  by  a  guaranteed  nmnber  of  honre  burning 
per  montii,  is  charged  for  at  the  higher  ist^  and  the  exoosB  oaed 
iB  charged  tor  at  the  Iowa*  rate. 

A  few  companies  have  adopted  a  two-rate  meter  equipped  with 
two  separate  and  distinct  dial  mechanisms  and  a  clock  for  auto- 
matically causing  the  meter  to  re^ster  on  one  dial  or  t^  other  at 
predetermined  periods  of  ibe  day.  The  energy  used  durii^  tha 
period  covering  the  peak  load  is  registered  on  one  dial  and  ia 
charged  for  at  the  higher  rate,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  energy  used  is  registered  on  the  other  dial  and  is  charged 
for  at  the  lower  rate. 

One  of  the  larger  CMnpaniea  has  a  four-rate  system,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  being  charged  for  the  firat  two  houra'  use  per  day  of  the 
load  ctHinected  and  a  low<»  rate  for  each  additional  two  hours,  u 
for  instance: 

16c.  per  1000  watt-hours  for  the  first  and  sectKid  houra'  uae. 
10c.  per  1000  watt-hours  for  the  third  and  fourth  houra'  use. 
fy^e.  per  1000  wat1>houre  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  hours'  use. 
6c.  per  1000  watt-houre  for  all  above  six  houtB'  uae  per  day. 

Some  companies  allow  a  discount  of  a  greater  or  less  percent- 
age, depending  on  the  amount  of  the  bill,  regardless  of  Qie  coo- 
ne<:ted  load ;  while  others  bill  at  a  fixed  rate  per  unit  and  usually 
allow  no  discount 

Many  companies  require  a  guaranteed  minimum  payment  per 
month,  and  this  is  charged  whraerer  the  calculated  amount  oi  the 
bill  is  less  than  this  minimum. 

Installation  op  Mirrvma. 
Capacity  of  the  Meter. 

The  selection  of  a  metor  of  proper  capacity  to  accurately  meas- 
ure the  load  is  a  detail  of  the  work  to  which  careful  attention  ia 
usually  given.  The  lifu  of  the  meter  and  its  continued  accuracy 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  care  exercised  in  this  selection, 
m  the  aggregiite  losses  otherwise  resulting  may  be  very  large. 

In  the  larger  installations  each  case  is  considered  separately,  aa 
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local  conditioiiB  frequently  require  special  treatment  to  secnre  the 
most  rfScient  results.  The  purpoeea  for  which  the  building  is  to 
be  used  and  the  busineBg  of  the  consnioer  are  also  important  fac- 
tors, ae  the  percentage  of  the  coonected  load  used  vitl  vary  largely 
accordingly. 

The  requirements  issued  by  many  lighting  companies  limiting 
the  loads  allowed  to  be  connected  to  the  same  mainB  and  meter, 
decrease  to  s<»ne  extent  the  difficulties  of  accurately  measuring  the 
current. 

These  rules  in  one  case  require,  separate  meters  for  light  and 
powSr  circuits;  separate  meters  for  signs,  photographic  ares, 
charging  sets,  or  other  constant  loads  in  excess  of  certain  limits; 
separate  meters  for  incandescent  arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
where  the  combined  load  requires  a  meter  larger  than  will  start 
<m  one  l6-cp  lamp. 

By  thus  separating  the  classes  of  service  it  is  nenally  poeeible  to 
install  meters  of  such  capacities  that  they  will  register  the  mini- 
mum loads  used  on  the  mains  which  they  control. 

Efficient  meter  practice  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  nerer  ad< 
visable  to  install  a  meter  of  greater  capacity  than  is  necessary  to 
efficiently  and  economically  register  the  load  on  which  it  usually 
operatee.  This  is  advisable  for  two  reasons :  First,  a  small  meter 
will  more  accurately  register  small  loads  than  will  a  larger  meter; 
and  secondly,  the  investment  in  meters  in  service  is  reduced. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  lighting  plants 
th&t  the  cfxmected  load  is  nnder-metered.  It  has  been  shown  by 
tests  with  Wright  discount  and  Bristol  recording  meters  that 
seldom  more  than  60  p^  cent  of  the  lamps  installed  in  residences 
are  used  at  any  one  time.  tJsually  the  maximum  number  used 
is  not  over  one-qoarter  to  one-third,  and  therefore  it  is  Ihe  prac- 
tice to  install  for  residence  lighting,  meters  of  capacities  of  50 
per  cent  or  less  of  the  connected  load.  Occasionally,  during  social 
functions,  etc.,  the  meter  must  withstand  a  large  overload,  but  the 
losses,  due  to  these  overloads,  which  are  short  and  infrequent, 
are  mi»e  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  accuracy  obtained 
<m  the  light  loads. 

In  small  stores,  saloons,  etc,  where  usually  all  of  the  lamps 
ctmnected  are  burned  at  one  time,  a  meter  is  installed  having  a 
capacity  about  equal  to  the  connected  load.  If,  however,  a  store 
has  an  installation  of  40  lights  which  are  burned  one  or  two  hours 
each  evening,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  only  one  or 
Vou  II  — 6B 
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very  few  lamps  axe  used,  it  would  be  considered  preferable  to 
install  a  IS-ampere,  S-wire  meter  rather  than  &  25-ampere,  2-wLre 
meter.  The  controlling  factors  in  the  selection  of  a  meter  for  such 
installations  are  the  loeses  due  to  overload  in  the  one  case,  as  com- 
pared with  the  losses  due  to  light  loads  in  the  other. 

For  signs  and  other  sources  of  constant  load  a  meter  of  a  rated 
capacity  equal  to  the  load,  or,  preferably  about  20  per  cent  greater, 
is  installed.  This  also  applies  to  motor  drcoita  and  particularly 
to  altemating-cunent  and  elevator  motors,  the  meters  installed 
for  which  have  a  capacity  from  2S  to  50  per  cent  greater  than 
the  nominal  hrarse-power  of  the  motors.  In  some  of  the  lai^er  in- 
stallations of  this  character  the  TnaTimiitin  and  Tninimnm  current 
used  is  detomined,  and  the  meter  moat  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments is  then  installed.  On  the  polyphase  light  and  also  power 
circuits  some  companies  install  a  single-phase  met»  on  each  phase 
while  others  firefer  to  use  p(dypha8e  meters, — the  latter  practice 
being  preferable,  especially  for  power  circuits. 

In  theaters,  churches  and  other  buildings  of  a  like  character  it 
ia  BOmetiniies  impossible  to  install  a  meter  which  will  accurately 
measure  all  the  loads  and  start  on  the  minimum  loads,  and  in  such 
cases  the  circuits  are  frequently  divided  and  several  meters  are  in- 
stalled. In  such  buildings  it  is  customary  at  times,  through  the 
day  and  during  the  hours  of  cleaning,  to  use  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  lamps.  To  endeavor  to  measure  the  current  used 
by  these  Isjups  with  a  meter  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accurately 
measure  the  entire  installation  involves  a  loss  which  can  be  largely 
saved  by  using  the  separate  circuits  and  two  or  more  smaller 
meters. 

On  very  large  installations,  such  as  department  stores,  etc,  it 
is  customary  with  some  companies  to  install  one  or  more  of  the 
largest  capaci^  meters,  while  others  will  install  a  number  of 
smaller  meters,  each  controlling  separate  f  oors  or  departments. 
The  latter  method  is  considered  the  better  practice;  for  while  the 
investment  costs  and  potential  losses  of  the  smaller  meten  are 
greater,  the  losses  during  light  load  period  are  reduced,  and  the 
possibility  of  losses  occurring  due  to  the  large  meters  registering 
low,  or,  becoming  defective  and  failing  to  legistfir,  are  very  largely 
reduced.  The  small  meters  can  also  be  more  easily  tested  and  the 
reason  for  any  fluctuations  in  the  bills  can  be  readily  located  and 
explained. 
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Location  of  ths  Meter. 

The  location  of  the  meter  is  a  matter  to  which  careful  attrition 
ia  uBoally  given.  The  contintied  accunw^  of  the  meter  is  depend- 
ent, to  some  extent,  on  its  locaticm,  and  as  the  meter  regieters 
the  income  of  the  company,  and  the  meter  board  is  in  many  cases 
a  distributing  point  where  foses  and  switches  are  located,  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  both  the  company  and  consumer  to  secure  a  loca- 
tion which  is  entirely  suitable. 

The  general  requirements  ar^  that  the  location  shall  be  dry,  free 
from  dust  and  vibration,  not  in  close  proximity  to  gas  pipes,  water 
pipes,  or  heaters,  nor  sabjected  to  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
location  should  also  admit  of  the  erection  of  the  meter  on  a  solid 
support  and  be  accessible  at  all  times. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  all  of  these  conditions.  A 
substantial  vertical  support,  such  as  an  outside  wall,  allowing  the 
erection  of  the  meter,  Ave  or  sir  feet  from  the  floor  and  with  suffi- 
cient clear  space  all  around  the  meter  to  permit  of  easy  inspecti(m 
and  testing,  is,  however,  usually  obtained. 

In  selecting  the  location  of  the  meter,  kitchens  and  the  upper 
floors,  especially  bathrocHns,  bedrooms,  small  closets,  and  any 
location  where  the  meter  reader  or  tester  would  be  interfered  with, 
or,  the  consumer  disturbed,  are  avoided. 

Inalallmg  the  Meter, 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  in  order  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  tampering, 
the  service  and  meter  wiring  should  be  installed  in  a  more  perma- 
nent manner  and  be  of  greater  stability  than  was  formerly  the 
custom. 

The  former  methods  of  installing  meters,  with  open  wiring  and 
uncovered  cutouts  and  switches  on  both  the  service  and  house  side 
of  the  meters,  is  therefore  no  longer  considered  safe  or  desirable 
by  many  companies. 

The  design  of  the  installation  should  be  compact  and  should  be 
standard,  or  rather  the  several  designs  required  to  suit  varying  con- 
ditiouB  and  meters  should  be  standard,  in  order  that  all  meters  can 
be  erected  in  substantially  the  same  manner;  and  it  should  also 
be  of  such  a  character  that  the  several  parts  are  interchangeable 
and  can  be  used  again  in  the  event  of  the  service  being  discon- 
tinued and  the  meters  removed.     In  the  design  should  also  be 
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combined  durability,  flexibility,  as  low  first  cost  as  poaeibla,  and 
a  miaiTnum  of  opportunities  for  tampering,  etc. 

Tbe  mateiiaU  used  sbould  be  of  the  best  quality  obtainable,  as 
the  service  and  meters  are  frequently  located  in  cellars  where 
dampness  and  generally  worse  conditions  exist  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  work  should  be  performed  by  skilled  me- 
chanics, possessed  of  good  judgment  and  a  fair  knowledge  lA  the 
meter. 

The  arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  greatest  stability  and 
safely  possible  are  obtained  in  order  to  insure  a  continued  and  un- 
interrupted service,  and  to  render  unquestionable  any  poesibility 
of  Are  occurring  due  to  defects  in  this  part  of  the  electrical  equip- 
ment; as,  owing  to  the  location,  it  is  usually  subjected  to  rougher 
usage  than  the  balance  of  tbe  installation,  and  is  more  often  sur- 
rounded by  inflammable  material  than  similar  apparatus  in  other 
parts  of  the  building. 

Meters  are  usually  fast^ted  to  a  board  secured  to  a  solid  verti- 
cal support  and  in  tbe  larger  installations  they  are  frequently 
mounted  on  marble  or  slate  panels.  It  is  customary  to  install  a 
cutout  between  the  service  and  the  meter.  The  cutouts  used  are 
of  various  designs,  the  tendency  being  to  have  them  enclosed  and 
some  of  the  companies  are  using  an  iron  box,  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  sealed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  metfflr. 

Some  companies  have  also  adopted  a  series  of  standard  meter 
boards,  some  cuts  of  which  are  shown.  The  difF^ent  parts  of 
these  boards  are  assembled  and  wired  in  the  shop  and  sent  to  the 
consumer's  premises  ready  for  erection. 

When  installing  the  larger  sizes  of  meters  special  arrangements 
are  frequently  made  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  tester  when  con- 
necting the  InstrumeDts,  etc. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
type  of  single  meter  inBtallation  for  capacities  up  to  TS  amperes, 
arranged  for  the  erection  of  additional  meters,  showing  method  of 
connecting  to  underground  service.  \o  wiring  is  exposed  from 
the  service  to  house  switch.  Fig.  3  is  an  installation  of  two 
induction  meters  for  a  two-phase,  three-wire  circuit,  showing  a 
three-pole  interlocking  house  switch.  Fig.  4  is  an  installation  of 
three  three-wire  meteiB  and  one  two-wire  meics  for  light  and  two 
two-wire  meters  tor  power,  in  a  store. 
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Testinq  Uetees. 

Experience  haa  demonBtrated  that  when  the  meter  is  received 
•by  the  purchaser,  it  ie  not  always  in  calibration,  and  all  meters 
are  therefore  usually  t^ted  in  the  laboratory.  Some  companies 
install  the  meter  and  then  retest  it,  as  the  meter  is  thus  calibrated 
for  the  actoal  conditions  under  which  it  must  operate.  Otiiei 
companies  prefer  to  rely  entirely  on  the  laboratory  test,  and  aftCT 
installatioD,  send  an  inspector  to  determine  if  the  meter  is  oper- 
ating. It  is  questionable  whether  this  latter  method  Is  preferable 
to  the  former,  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  meter  will 
not  always  maintain  its  calibration  during  transportation  and 
erection. 

It  16  desirable  to  have  the  installation  test  made  shortly  after 
the  curr^t  has  been  turned  on,  as  experience  has  shown  that  short 
circuits  and  accidents,  which  may  afFect  the  calibration  of  the 
meter,  frequently  occur  on  new  installations.  This  is  considered 
an  argument  in  favor  of  testing  the  meter  after  it  is  installed  rather 
than  relying  on  the  prior  test  made  at  the  laboratory. 

Periodic  tests  are  made  at  intervals  of  one  month,  three  months, 
six  months  and  a  year,  depending  on  the  amount  which  the  meter 
has  registered.  This,  however,  is  not  the  on^y  determining  factor, 
for  while  some  meters  may  not  require  testing  until  the  disc  has 
rotated  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  revolutions,  or 
more,  others  may  require  more  frequent  testing,  due  to  excessive 
vibration  or  other  local  canses.  It  is  frequently  customary  to  test 
monthly  all  large  meters  which  register  large  amounts.  These 
meters,  if  in  error,  are  usually  found  to  be  registering  low,  and  a 
one  per  cent  loss  in  th^m  is  equivalent  to  a  much  greater  per- 
centage loss  in  smaller  nieterB;  and  furthermore,  any  accident  such 
ae  an  open  circuit  in  the  armature,  etc.,  causes  a  much  greater 
loss  to  the  supply  company   than  similar  accidents  in  smaller 


The  periods  for  testing  other  meters  are  determined  from  the 
results  of  former  teats,  and  from  close  inspection  of  the  amounts 
r^stered.  From  the  data  tiius  collected  it  is  frequently  found 
advisable  io  change  the  period  of  the  test  for  a  particular  met^' — 
transferring  it  from  one  period  to  another. 

If  consumers  complain  of  excessive  charges  the  meter  is  usually 
tested  if  a  consideratiou  of  the  conditions  warrant  it 

Special  tests  are  also  made  where  the  bill  shows  an  unusual  in- 
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crease  or  decreftse;  the  resuits  of  these  testa  often  deteimimiig  Uw 
period  of  the  next  teat,  as  explained  above. 

It  is  usually  customary  when  testing  meters  showing  a  "  straight 
line  cnrye,"  to  test  on  loads  of  about  5  per  cent  and  75  per  cent 
of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  meter  on  alternating  circuits,  and 
on  loads  of  about  10  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  ou  direct-current 
circuits.  In  the  case  of  complaint  and  special  testa,  however,  the 
meters  are  usually  tested  on  loads  of  5,  35,  60  and  100  per  cent 
of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  meter,  in  order  to  more  closely  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  accuracy  throughout  the  range;  thug  enabling 
the  company,  by  considering  the  loads  most  frequently  used,  to 
more  nearly  determine  the  actual  err<»-,  if  any  exists. 

Method  of  TssTtHS. 

For  testing  meters  in  the  meter  shop  or  laboratory  it  is  custom- 
ary,  particularly  with  the  larger  companies,  to  install  a  special 
switchboard  and  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  requisite  voltages  and 
currents,  and  also  special  racks  upon  which  one  or  more  meters 
may  be  erected  and  aJibrated.  One  attendant  operates  the  switch- 
board, and  by  the  use  of  rheostats,  etc.,  maintains  the  exact  current 
and  voltage  required. 

For  the  testing  of  meters  in  service  three  methods  are  in  vogue — 

First — ^Testing  with  standard  instruments. — Second — Testing 
with  standard  resistances.     Third — Testing  with  standard  meters. 

For  testing  direct-current  meters  by  the  standard  instrument 
method  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  portable  voltmeter  and  am^ 
meter  or  preferably  a  milli-voltmeter  and  shunt  cahbrated  to  read 
in  ampeKB. 

The  voltmet^  is  connected  te  the  circuit  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  pointe  te  which  the  potential  circuit  of  the  integrating  meter 
is  connected,  and  the  shunt  of  the  milli-voltmeter  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  field  coils  of  the  integrating  meter.  The  necessary 
load  for  testing  the  meter  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  portable  lamp 
banks  or  other  resistence,  water  rheostate,  or,  by  Hie  use  of  the  load 
on  the  consumer's  premises,  and  also  from  porteble  cells  of  atoi^ 
age  battery  (Fig.  5).  The  revolutions  of  the  meter  are  timed  by 
means  of  an  accurate  chronograph. 

For  testing  meters  on  alternating-currait  circuits,  an  indicat- 
ing wattmeter  is  preferably  used  and  the  load  can  be  obtained 
as  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  battery,  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  used.     A  small  portable  low-potential  transformer  is,  however. 
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Bometiines  used  by  Bome  companies.  For  teetmg  these  meters  oa 
light  loads  atandard  lamps  are  frequently  employed. 

The  standard  resistance  method  consiBta  in  the  employment  of  a 
specially  constructed  resistance  (Fig.  6)  calibrated  in  amperes  or 
watts  for  various  voltages,  the  corresponding  values  being  tabu< 
lated.  By  connecting  the  resistance  across  the  line  and  in  series 
with  the  field  coils  of  the  meter  to  be  tested  and  ascertaining  the 
voltage  by  means  of  a  voltmeter,  the  load  on  the  Imeter  is  at  once 
determined.  This  method  is  usually  employed  only  for  testing 
the  smaller  sizes  of  meters,  and  the  boxes  are  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  of  testing  the  mfters  on  both  light  and  large  loads. 

The  standard  meter  method  consists  of  the  use  of  a  specially 
calibrated  portable  meter  connected  in  series  with  the  meter  to  be 
tested.  Originally  it  was  customary  to  employ  an  ordinary  meter 
specially  calibrated  as  a  standard  for  this  purpose,  but  owing  to 
the  slight  torque  and  consequent  liability  to  inaccuracy  on  light 
loads,  this  method  was  found  to  be  nnsatiafactory. 

Mr.  W.  3.  Mowbray,  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  designed  a  special  standard  meter 
(Fig.  7)  so  constructed  that  the  torqne  at  all  loads  is  practically 
the  same.  The  objectionable  features  have  thus  been  eliminated 
and  testing  by  this  method  is  both  rapid  and  accnTat&  By  the 
use  of  a  telephone  receiver  connected  to  the  standard  meter  it  is 
poeaible  for  one  man  to  perform  all  the  work  incident  to  the  testing 
of  the  wattmeter. 

The  ranges  of  his  present  standard  meter  are  1,  4,  SO  and  80 
amperes  and  115  and  230  volts;  and  the  standard  can  therefore  be 
used  for  testing  all  meters  up  to  100  amperes  capacity  or  even 
Bomewhat  larger. 

Tools. 

It  is  ertremely  desirable  to  provide  the  meter  tester  with  a  full 
equipment  of  tools  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  work,  and 
it  is  preferable  that  the  company  should  supply  these  tools  and 
exchange  for  new  ones  any  which  become  worn  or  damaged.  Un- 
der these  conditions  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  tester  being  provided 
with  any  tools  unfit  for  the  work. 

Equipping  the  tester  with  proper  tools  results  not  only  in  more 
efficient  work,  but  incidentally  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  eon- 
Eumer,  who  naturally  places  more  confidence  in  the  test  when  the 
'tools  and  instruments  are  l^pt  in  tiie  best  possible  conditicm. 
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The  General  Electric  Compan;  supplies  a  poclrat  kit  of  tools 
which  IB  found  estremely  ueeful.  In  addition  to  this  kit  the 
tester  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessaiy  pliers,  tweezers,  acrew- 
drivers,  fine  files,  monkey  wrench,  sealing  press,  magnifying  glass, 
brushes,  needles,  alcohol  torch,  connectors  and  special  leads  t(Kt 
properly  performing  the  woric.  A  small  rubber  syringe  is  fre- 
quently used  for  blowing  dost  ont  of  the  conxmutators,  etc. 

Test  Record. 

It  is  customary  to  enter  the  tecords  of  the  test  on  specially 
printed  forms.  That  used  by  one  of  the  companies  is  shown 
opposite.     This  form  is  arranged  for  only  one  test. 

Each  company  arranges  its  teat  records  to  best  suit  its  local  con- 
ditions, very  few  companies  using  exactly  the  same  form. 

Instead  of  issuing  a  separate  card  for  each  test,  some  companies 
prefer  to  use  one  card  for  a  number  of  tests.  These  cards  are  then 
usually  filed  according  to  the  company's  serial  numbers  of  the 
meters  and  serve  as  a  card  index  of  the  tests. 

Cod». 

In  order  to  lessen  the  work  of  recording  the  adjustments,  etc., 
various  codes  have  been  adopted,  one  of  which  is  as  follows: 


A. 

Armature. 

M. 

Magnets. 

B. 

BrushM. 

N. 

Wing  aut. 

C. 

0. 

Cover  (outside). 

CO. 

Compensating  coiL 

P. 

Phasing  coil  or  coils. 

B. 

Disc. 

Q. 

Shunt  circuit,  secondary. 

B. 

Shaft  end. 

R. 

Resistance, 

F. 

Field  coils,  main  coils. 

S. 

Shalt. 

G. 

Counter  gearing,  counter. 

T. 

Top  bearing. 

H. 

Hands  on  counter. 

IT. 

Wiring  (size,  state,  etc.). 

I. 

V. 

Vibration. 

J. 

Jewel. 

W. 

Worm. 

K. 

Compensator. 

WW 

.  Worm  wheeL 

L. 

Lciel,  leveled. 

The  terms  generally  used  on  the  test  pages  or  cards  have  also 
been  abbreviated,  such  ae  Adj,  adjusted;  Br,  bridged,  etc. 
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Meter  Serial  Numbers, 

Where  a  Isige  Dumber  of  meten  are  in  service  it  has  been  fonncl 
advisable  to  adopt  a  syetem,  of  serially  numbering  them  and  not 
depend  on  the  manufactorer'e  numbers,  which  aie  not  consecutive 
so  far  as  the  individual  lighting  company  is  concerned.  Some 
companies  number  their  meters  from  unity  up,  ixreq>ective  of  the 
sizes  and  makes  of  the  meters. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  has  adopted  the  following 
system  of  numbering  meters  serially: 

The  number  of  the  meter  is  stamped  on  an  aluminvun  plate  with 
a  Koover  embossing  machine,  and  the  plate  is  then  riveted  to  the 
meter  cover. 

The  number  consists  of  two  parts  separated  by  a  Jett«r  designat- 
ing the  make  of  the  meter.  The  first  part,  called  the  "  capacity 
number,"  indicates  the  capacity  of  the  meter  in  volts  and  amperes, 
and  also  if  two-  or  three-wire.  The  second  part  is  the  serial 
number  proper,  each  size  of  each  make  of  meter  being  numbered 
serially  from  "1"  np. 

The  capacity  nnmber  always  consists  of  three  figures,  except  in 
the  case  of  three-wire  meters,  which  are  all  220  volts,  and  there- 
fore the  number  corresponding  to  the  voltage  is  omitted. 

The  voltages  in  round  numbers,  and  the  number  designating 
each,  are  as  follows: 

Volts.  Designating  Kumber. 

100  1 

soo  i 

600  8 

1000  4 

2000  5 

5000  « 

The  letters  designating  the  make  or  name  of  the  meter  are  as 
follows : 

K  =  Fort  Wayne,  type  K  wattmeter, 
S  =  Stanley  .wattmeter. 
T  =  Thomson  recording  wattmetw. 
W  ^  Westinghonse  wattmeter. 
Etc 
The  ampere  capacities  of  all  meters  manufactured  in  America 
are  arranged  in  serial  order  and  numbered  consecutively.      The 
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ampere  capacitiea  of  the  metcre  aod  the  corresponding 

"  capacity 

numbers" 

for  the  different 

voltages  are 

as  follows: 

Cpiwitj, 

Two-wire, 

Two-wire, 

Three- wire, 

Two-wire, 

unperes 

110   TOltS 

220  volts 

220  volts 

600  volts 

8 

101 

201 

1 

801 

3V4 

102 

202 

2 

302 

s 

103 

203 

3 

303 

■m 

104 

204 

4 

304 

10 

105 

205 

6 

805 

u 

106 

206 

6 

306 

20 

107 

207 

7 

307 

21 

108 

208 

8 

308 

80 

109 

209 

9 

309 

40 

110 

210 

10 

310 

SO 

111 

211 

H 

311 

60 

112 

212 

12 

312 

n 

118 

213 

13 

313 

80 

114 

214 

14 

314 

100 

115 

215 

15 

316 

Other  ampere  capacities  of  meten  maniifactured  in  America  arc 
as  foUovBi 

120,  125,  IBO,  200,  250,  300,  400,  450,  600,  6O0,  800,  1000, 
1200,  2000,  afiOO,  3000,  4000,  6000,  6600,  etc 

For  preeerving  a  record  of  the  meters  a  card  index  is  used. 
Cards  hsving  the  same  capacity  number  are  filed  together  serially 
for  each  make  of  meter,  the  difFerent  capacity  nnmbere  being  sepa- 
rated by  guide  cards.  The  cards  are  arranged  nnder  "  Ueters  in 
Service,"  "  Meters  in  Stock  "  and  "  Meters  Ordered,"  and  by  this 
uieane  the  total  number  of  every  siie  and  make  of  meters  in  service, 
meters  in  stock  and  meters  on  order  can  readily  be  determined 
within  a  very  few  minutes. 

Following  are  examples  of  numbering: 
108  K  12  represoits  110  v.,  2  w.,  2S  amp..  Ft.  Wayne  type  "  K  " 

meter  No.  12. 
211  S  22  represents  220  v.,  2  w.,  50  amp.,  Stanley  meter  No.  22. 
303  T  32  represents  500  v.,  2  w.,  5  amp.,  Thomaon  meter  No.  32. 
5  W  164  repreaenta  220  T.,  8  w.,  10  amp.,  Westinghonae  meter 
No.  161. 
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IISIEB  BeADINO. 

Meters  are  usually  read  once  each  month  except  in  Bpedal  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  render  bills  weekly,  etc.  Where  a  snuill 
number  of  meters  are  in  use  it  is  usually  customary  to  read  all  the 
meters  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  and  present  the  bills 
on  or  about  the  Erst  of  the  following  month.  Where  this  method 
is  impracticahle  owing  to  the  large  number  of  meters,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  divide  the  city  into  sections  and  read  one  section  each 
day. 

Two  general  methods  of  recording  the  readings  are  in  vogue, 
viz. :  by  marking  the  positions  of  the  hands  or  pointers  on  a  printed 
fac-simile  of  the  meter  dials,  and  by  recording  the  reading  directly 
in  figures. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  first  method  are,  that  it  insures 
a  more  close  inspection  of  the  dial  by  the  reader,  as  he  is  required 
to  record  the  positions  of  the  hands  as  nearly  similar  as  possible 
to  their  positions  on  the  meters.  These  readings  also  furnish  a 
complete  record  of  the  movesnent  of  the  dial  hands,  which  in  the 
case  of  complaint  resulting  from  loose  or  misplaced  dial  hands, 
are  frequently  of  service  in  adjusting  the  matter. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the  latter  method  is  that  it  is  some- 
what more  rapid  and  leas  cumbersome. 

Many  different  styles  of  printed  forma  for  recording  the  dial 
stetements  are  employed.  It  is  usually  customary  to  provide  for 
each  meter  a  separate  card  designed  for  one  year's  readings.  These 
cards  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  meters  are  to  be  read 
and  the  cards  for  any  meters  disconnected  can  thus  be  removed, 
and  the  cards  for  any  meters  added  can  be  inserted  in  their  proper 
positions. 

As  errors  in  meter  reading  frequently  result  in  inaccnrate  bills 
which  are  exasperating  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  company,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  employ  as  meter  readers  only  those  men  who 
are  thoroughly  competent  and  trustworthy.  With  many  companies 
it  is  customary  to  alternate  the  men  in  the  different  sections  so 
that  no  man  reads  the  same  route  two  consecutive  months. 

Meter  readers  are  often  educated  and  instructed  to  make  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  meter,  wiring,  etc,  and  to  report  anything 
defective  or  irregular. 
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Mgteh  Shop  and  Labobatokt. 

Every  company  baviog  a.  BufQcient  number  of  meters  and  instru- 
menta  to  justify  the  neceasary  expenditure,  should  have  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  meter  shop  and  laboratory. 

The  shop  should  be  equipped  with  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  all  the 
necessary  small  tools  and  should  also  contain  a  full  supply  of  all 
neccfisary  meter  parts  for  the  repairing  of  meters,  such  as  field 
eoils,  jewels,  dial  faces,  armatures,  magnets,  etc.  The  company 
is  thus  enabled  to  repair  its  own  meters  and  save  the  expense  and 
delay  incident  to  the  return  of  the  meter  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  shop  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  switchboards,  lamp 
banks,  etc.,  for  the  testing  of  all  classes  of  meters  in  use.  For 
testing  alternating-current  meters  on  inductive  loads  a  re-active 
coil  having  a  capacity  of  75  to  lOQ  amperes  will  be  found  very 
convenient,  and  should  be  constructed  to  enable  a  power  factor  of 
50  to  be  obtained.  The  shop  should  also  keep  a  supply  of  the 
necessary  tools  and  appliances  used  by  the  testing  force,  and  these 
it  can  keep  in  good  condition  and  thus  enable  the  men  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  most  efficient  apparatus  only.  The  shop  will  be 
found  of  the  utmost  service  in  educating  new  men,  who  can  be 
initiated  at  once  into  the  repair  and  testing  of  all  types  of  meters 
used  by  the  company,  and  thus  become  more  conversant  with  the 
construction  of  the  meters  than  would  perhaps  be  otherwise  - 
possible. 

The  benefits  of  a  laboratory  to  a.  company  are  apparent  as  it 
enables  the  periodic  checking  of  the  instrument8,'standard  resist- 
ances, etc.,  used  in  the  testing  of  integrating  meters,  thereby  insur- 
ing the'  accuracy  of  the  tests.  Periodic  checking  of  the  switch- 
board instruments  enables  the  station  manager  to  accurately 
measure  the  current  and  maintain  the  correct  voltage  which  he 
recognizes  is  of  primary  importance. 

In  the  laboratory  can  be  repaired  and  calibrated  all  types  of 
portable  and  switchboard  instnimente. 

In  some  companies  all  manner  of  testing  and  experimental 
work  is  conducted  by  the  laboratory,  such  as  the  testing  of  trans- 
formers, arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  motors,  engine  and  boiler 
tests,  the  analysis  of  oils  and  fuels,  battery  tests,  the  testing  of 
voltages,  etc.,  with  portable  and  recording  instruments,  photometric 
work,  and  making  efficiency  tests  on  private  plants,  etc.,  this  being 
'  a  partial  list  of  the  work. 

For  meter   and   instrument  work   the  larger   companies  have 
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equipped  tbeir  laboistories  vitli  Tarioos  original  staiidiiTdB  with 
vhich  to  periodicsUy  check  their  laboratory  standards.  The  pri- 
mary Btandards  generally  consist  of  the  following  apparatns: 

A  standard  potentiometerj  such  as  the  Leeds  &  Northrop,  Wolff, 
Queen,  etc.,  r^ing  to  1.5  volts  in  stqn  of  .00001  Tolt 

One  or  more  ratio  resistance  boxes,  for  use  with  the  potenti- 
ometer, having  ranges  of  15,  160,  300  and  600  volts. 

Two  Weston  or  Carhart-Clark  standard  cella. 

Standard  resistances  of  Beichsanstalt  form  of  1.,  .1,  .01,  .001 
and  .0001  ohm.  These  are  need  in  conjunction  with  the  potoiti- 
ometer,  and  also  as  standards  for  other  pnrposeB. 

A  B^isitive  galvonometer  of  the  RowIand-iyATsonval  type  is 
necessary  for  the  potentiometer  and  is  also  used  for  other  purposes. 

A  megohm  resistance  box  and  other  high  resistance  standards 
varying  from  1000  ohms  to  100,000  ohms. 

A  Bowland  electro-dynamometer  and  shunt  box  which  will  meas- 
ore  alternating  and  direct  currents  from  extremely  small  quanti- 
ties to  50  amperes ;  alternating-  and  direct-cnnent  potentials  from 
.005  to  600  volts;  watts  from  .001  to  25,000.  Ac  accurate  chro- 
nometer or  sweep  second  clock  is  necessary. 

The  Natifflial  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  New  York  City,  are  equipped  for 
'  verifying  and  standardizing  the  primary  standard 

Secondary  standards  are  used  as  laboratory  working  standards, 
and  usually  consist  of  the  following: 

A  Weston  laboratory  standard  direct-current  voltmeter  having 
ranges  of  3,  15  and  150  volts. 

A  multiplier  of  2  and  4  for  the  150-volt  range.  Additional 
multipliers  of  10  and  20  are  sometimes  convenient. 

A  Weston  laboratory  standard  direct-current  mUli-voltmeter  ar- 
ranged for  indicating  directly  in  milli-volts,  and  also  directly  in 
amperes  when  used  with  shunts. 

A  series  of  shunts,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  miUi-volt- 
meter,  having  capacities  of  1,  2,  5, 10,  20,  50, 100,  300,  600  or  1200 
amperes.  Also  a  set  of  standard  shunts  of  600,  1000  and  3000 
amperes  capacity. 

A  Weston  laboratory  standard  wattmeter  of  25  amperes  capacity 
for  alternating  currents  at  potentials  of  75,  150,  300  and  600  volts. 

A  portable  testing  set,  current  and  watt-dynamometw,  Kelvin 
balances,  direct-reading  ohm-meter,  portable  galvanometer,  curve  ■ 
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tracer,  etc.,  are  frequentlj  found  in  laboratoriee,  and  are  very  nae- 
ful  instruments. 

The  8ec(Hidary  standarda  are  checked  erer;  week  with  the  pri- 
mary standards,  and  if  found  inaccurate  are  properly  calibrated. 

The  smaller  companiee  use  the  secondary  standards  for  their 
primary  standards. 

The  following  apparatus  and  appliances  will  also  be  found  in 
a  well-equipped  laboratory : 

Small  storage  b&tteries  to  obtain  any  voltage  up  to  600  volts. 

Alternating-current  potential  tranBformers  to  give  from  36  to 
600  volts  by  combination  of  tarns  and  coils. 

Six  or  eight  ceLls  of  storage  battery  giving  1000  amperes  or  less 
at  low  voltage  by  different  combinati<HiB  with  switches,  etc. 

A  transformer  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  400  or  500  amperes 
at  35  or  30  volte. 

Lamp  banks  for  25  and  110  volts,  supplemented  with  a  small 
rheostat  for  the  finer  adjustments. 

A  sliding,  tubnlar  or  circular  rheostat,  made  of  resistance  wire, 
tot  potential  regulation. 

BheoBtata  for  currents  not  exceeding  5  amperes. 

HheostatB  made  of  pencil  and  plate  carbon  for  currento  of  60 
amperes  or  lees  to  be  need  in  connection  with  the  storage  battery. 
For  current  from  50  to  1000  amperes,  lengths  of  iron  wire  ter- 
minating in  mercury  cups,  and  jumpers  for  different  parallel  and 
series  combinations,  are  frequently  used. 

A  switchboard  for  properly  performing  the  work. 

iNSIBHOTIONa. 

As  accuracy  in  meter  work  is  considered  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  America,  every  effort  is  made  to  attain  this  end,  which  can 
only  be  achieved  by  employing  men  thoroughly  skilled  and  in- 
structed. To  accomplish  thia,  it  has  become  customary  for  many 
of  the  companies  to  issue  detailed  rules  or  inBtructiong  covering 
all  branches  of  the  meter  work. 

The  advantages  of  such  rules  or  instructi<ais  have  been  found 
to  be  manifold: 

First — The  employee  cannot  disclaim  responsibiUfy  for  work 
wrongly  performed,  on  the  ground  of  ineufficient  information  re- 
ceived from  his  snperior. 

Second — The  new  employees  can  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  instructions,  and  can  therefore  instruct  themselves  with  lees 
labor  or  their  own  part  and  that  of  their  superiors. 
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Third — The  writing  of  the  detailed  instractioiiB  is  a  eelf-exam- 
ination  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  and  frequently  ehowB  them  a 
deficiency  of  information  and  knowledge  on  aubjects  with  which 
they  supposed  themselves  thoroughly  familiar. 

Fourth— The  periodic  revision  of  the  instructions  requites  close 
attention  to  all  details,  and  tends  to  the  elimination  of  ihe  inferior 
and  the  adoption  of  the  more  advanced  methods. 

Fifth — The  issuance  of  these  instructions  tends  to  a  uniform 
system  of  work  and  methods. 

As  an  example  of  the  instructions  the  following  are  extracts 
from  those  supplied  by  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company: 

Routine  to  Be  Followed  When  Making  a  Test. 

1).  Notify  the  conBumer  that  the  meter  is  to  be  tested,  and  ex- 
hibit the  meter  iufipector's  badge. 

S).  Check  the  shop  number  of  the  meter  with  the  number- al- 
tered on  the  test  serial  and  record. 

3).  See  that  the  current  is  on  the  met^  and  that  the  test  can 
be  mad^  as  otherwise  the  time  spent  in  connecting,  etc.,  will  be 
wasted. 

i).  Enter  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  premises. 

5).  Before  the  cover  is  r^Doved  the  dials  should  be  read  by  both 
the  tester  and  assistant,  independently,  and  the  results  compared, 
entered  on  the  test  page,  and  verified. 

6).  Examine  the  seal  very  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  intact;  also 
record  under  "  Seal  Found  "  on  the  test  page  the  number  or  letter 
on  the  seal.     The  old  seal  must  be  defaced. 

7).  Examine  the  wiring  and  fuses  to  see  that  they  are  in  good 
order  and  that  no  tampering  has  been  done,  that  the  fuses  are  of 
the  proper  size,  that  the  connectionB,  erection  and  manner  of  in- 
stallation are  correct,  and  enter  anything  not  correct  under 
"  Ranarks."  Note  also  any  departure  from  the  standard  method 
of  connection. 

8).  Bemove  the  cover,  being  careful  that  it  does  not  strike  any 
parts  of  the  meter,  particularly  the  dial  hands. 

9).  Connect  the  instruments  and  translating  device  in  circuit, 
being  careful  that  the  meter  does  not  measure  the  potential  current 
of  the  instruments,  and  vice  versa. 

10).  Test  the  meter  as  found,  vriUiout  in  any  way  cleaning  or 
adjusting  it  and  also  determine  the  number  of  lamps  required 
to  start  it.    This  will  show  how  the  meter  has  been  operating. 
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11).  Xote  under  "  Level "  whether  the  meter  is  fonnd  level  oi' 
not.     Level  it  accurately. 

13).  ExanuBe,  adjust,  clean  and  repair  the  meter  as  may  be 
necessary.  If  the  meter  is  damaged  to  anch  an  extent  ae  to  neces- 
sitate  its  removal  or  repair  by  a  meter  mechanic,  note  thia  on  the 
test  page  under  "Remarks." 

13).  Calibrate  the  meter. 

14).  Take  the  statranent  at  the  end  of  the  test  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  required  in  art  S  and  tarn  the  connter  ba«k  to  its  original 
reading,  except  when  the  meter  is  bridged  and  the  consumer  uses 
current  during  the  test 

15).  Enter  nnder  "Adj."  the  necessary  information,  and  eaixx 
under  "  Itemarks  "  any  information  or  siiggestionB  which  will  be 
of  value. 

16).  Disconnect  the  instruments,  recozmect  the  meter  and  see 
that  all  connections  are  secure  and  properly  made. 

17).  Beplace  the  covct  and  verify  the  statement  in  the  same 
manner  as  required  in  rule  S. 

18).  Seal  the  meter. 

19).  See  that  the  meter  is  in  proper  operative  condition,  and 
that  the  congumer  has  current,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
each  side  of  a  three- wire  circuit. 

SO).  Enter  the  time  of  leaving  the  premises. 

31).  See  that  all  date,  ete.,  as  required  on  the  test  record,  is 
entered. 

The  instructions  on  meters  are  usually  bo  written  as  to  constitute 
a  reference  and  textbook  for  the  meter  men.  It  is  customary  to 
consider  separately  each  part  of  the  various  makes  of  meters  and 
to  point  out  the  various  adjustments  necessary  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  meter,  aa  well  as  all  the  possible  troubles  which  occur  in 
meters  in  actual  service. 

The  following  are  extracte  from  instructions  on  Thomson  inte- 
grating wattmeters: 


Armaturs. 

The  angle  between  the  planes  of  any  Bection  of  the  armature 

and  its  corresponding  segment  of  the  commutetor  is  about  90 
deg.      Aa   variations  from  the   correct  angle  affect  the  registra- 
tion of  the  meter,  the  angular  position  of  the  armature  in  relation 
to  the  commutator  segments  must  not  be  changed. 
Vol.  II  — 00 
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'  An  open  circuit  in  any  section  viU  cause  ibe  meter  to  raster 
too  low.  If  the  loop  is  broken  from  the  conunutator  s^ment, 
there  will  be  a  jerk?  movement  of  the  shaft  coi  light  Innds,  and  if 
the  meter  stops  with  the  bnuh  resting  on  the  segment  to  which  the 
loop  was  connected,  Qia  meter  will  not  start  If  the  break  is  in 
one  of  the  sections,  the  meter  will  readily  nm  on  light  loads;  bat 
will  regist^  low  throoghout  ita  entire  range,  for  the  reason  that 
current  passes  through  but  one-half  of  the  armatnre.  The  break 
mnst  be  r^>aired  or  a  new  armature  substituted;  botti  of  which 
tuuall;  require  the  attention  of  tiie  meter  mechanic. 

If  tlie  insulation  of  the  wire  breaks  down,  thus  Bboit-circuiting 
a  large  part  or  an  entire  section,  the  meter  will  roister  too  low, 

Brvthei. 

The  tension  of  both  brusheft  should  be  the  same;.  If  Qie  tension 
is  very  light,  there  may  he  sparking,  which  will  roughen  the  com- 
mutator and  thus  affect  the  accuracy,  especially  on  light  loads; 
if  TGiy  heavy,  the  increased  friction  will  similarly  affect  the  ac- 
curacy on  these  loads,  in  both  cases  causing  the  meter  to  register 
too  low. 

The  tensitm  of  the  brushes  depends  largely  upon  the  local  con- 
dition, but  they  should  not  "jingle"  or  vibrate  when  the  brush 
is  sprung  about  three-eightha  of  an  inch  from  the  ccHnmntator, 
then  allowed  to  fly  back. 

To  increase  the  tension  of  the  brush  hold  the  brush  tool  parallel 
with  i^  and  push  against  the  brush  at  the  point  where  It  curves 
around  the  brush  stud.  The  brash  takes  a  permanent  **  set "  and 
UBuall;  the  tension  required  can  be  obtained.  The  pressure  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  Angers,  as  the  brash  is  apt  to  be 
bent  and  otherwise  damaged.  Ko  other  method  than  the  above 
should  be  used  for  increasing  the  tension,  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  brush  fingers  should  lie  in  Qie  same  vertical  plane.  To 
determine  if  this  is  the  case,  spring  the  brash  from  the  commutator 
by  pressure  near  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  brash  bracket. 

Should  the  fingers  be  found  in  planes  inclined  to  tiie  vertical, 
grip  witli  the  slotted  end  of  the  brash  tool  the  end  of  the  finger 
^  that  is  out  of  tUignnvent  and  twist  it  until  it "  seta  "  in  the  vertical 
plane. 

Should  the  fingers  lie  in  divergent  vertical  planes,  insert  the 
pointed  brash  tool  in  the  slot  of  tlie  brash,  bring  tiie  tool  nearly 
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Terticol  asd  push  towardB  the  ead  of  the  Blot  This  will  spring  the 
fingers  and  leave  tbem  in  the  same  plane.  It  is  neceesary  to  haTs 
as  much  enrface  contact  as  poBstble  between  the  brusheB  and  the 
commutator.  By  placing  back  of  the  brmhee  a  lamp  or  piece  of 
white  paper  the  tester  will  be  enabled  to  determine  the  amount 
of  contact. 

To  clean  the  bmsheH,  a  piece  of  worn  (not  new)  crocus  cloth 
can  be  placed  over  or  fastened  to  a  thio,  flat  stick  and  rubbed 
lengthwise  of  the  brash,  back  and  forth  over  the  contact  qurface. 
A  shoestring  can  also  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  brush 
ie  very  badly  worn,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  fine  file  and  ronove  the 
depression,  and  then  nee  the  crocus  cloth  as  aboTC.  Care  miut  be 
exercised  not  to  damage  the  commutator  during  this  operation. 

No  cnrrent  shonld  be  on  the  potential  circuit  when  adjusting 
or  cleaning  the  brushes,  as  the  sparking  during  the  operation  will 
damage  the  commutator  and  brushes. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  clean  the  brushes  if  there  is  no  sparking, 
as  it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the  contact  conditaona. 

Commviator. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  clean  the  conunntator  unless  it  Is  very 
dirty,  blackened,  or  rough,  due  to  sparking. 

If  this  condition  exists,  the  commutator  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
strip  of  fine  crocus  cloth,  about  one-quart«r  of  an  inch  wide,  which 
has  previously  been  smoothed  on  a  screwdriver  or  other  piece  of 
metal.    Never  use  a  piece  of  new  crocus  cloth  on  the  commiitator. 

Ordinarily  the  commutator  can  be  polished  with  a  shoe  string  or 
*  tape,  and  it  should  always  be  used  after  the  crocus  cloth.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  carefully  pass  the  crocus  cloth  or  shoe 
string  around  the  commutator  between  the  brushes.  By  alternately 
pulling  on  the  ends,  the  shaft  will  be  caused  to  revolve  and  the 
commutator  will  be  polished.  Never  exert  sufficient  force  to  bend 
the  shaft.  An  air  syringe  should  be  used  on  the  commutator  to 
blow  out  dust  particles,  etc.,  as  these  cause  sparking. 

The  brushes  should  then  be  slightly  pressed  against  the  commu- 
tator by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  shaft 
revolved  in  one  direction  and  tiie  other  by  means  of  the  right 
hand.  If  impossible  to  nse  the  fingers  for  tills  purpose^  the  brush 
can  be  pressed  against  the  commutator  by  a  small  fiat  stick  or 
screwdriver.  If  the  commutator  is  rough,  it  is  very  perceptible 
on  the  brushes;  and  by  these  altomate  revolutions  small  foreign 
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particles  between  the  segments  of  tiie  commutator  are  dislodged. 
This  also  has  the  effect  of  making  a  better  bearing  between  the 
commutator  and  the  brushes ;  and  it  should  invariably  be  the  final 
operation  before  testing  the  met^  after  adjustment,  if  the  commu- 
tator has  been  cleaned. 

If  two  or  more  segments  of  the  commutator  are  short-circuited, 
thereby  short-circuiting  one  or  more  eecticms  of  the  armature,  the 
meter  will  always  register  too  low  throughout  its  entire  range. 

The  short  circuit  may  be  caused  by  small  pieces  of  metal  lodged 
between  the  segments  of  the  commutator,  m-  lying  on  the  wooden 
ring  below  it  The  particles  between  the  segments  may  be  dis- 
lodged by  carefully  passing  a  sharp-pointed  stick  of  hard  wood 
or  a  piece  of  fine  Oennan  silver  wire  between  the  segments.  The 
duet  on  the  ring  must  be  thoroughly  blown  off  with  the  syringe. 

To  determine  whether  the  commutator  is  short-circuited,  or  the 
armature  open-circuited,  measure  the  "drop"  across  the  brushes 
with  a  voltmeter. 

If  two  or  more  s^ments  of  the  commutator  are  short-circuited 
the  drop  will  be  variable  and  always  less  than  the  normal  drop. 

If  a  section  of  the  armature  ia  open,  the  drop  will  be  greater 
than  the  normal,  and  the  same  across  any  section. 

If  the  loop  is  disconnected,  the  drop  will  be  normal  \mtil  ttie 
brush  rests  on  the  commutator  s^ment  to  which  the  loop  was  con- 
nected, at  which  point  the  drop  will  greatly  increase. 

Judgment  must  be  exercised  to  determine  between  a  commutator 
blackened  through  sparking  and  one  simply  glazed  through  use, 
as  in  the  latter  condition  it  will  give  better  results  than  if  newly 
polished;  therefore,  the  commutator  and  brushes  should  be  cleaned   • 
only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Compensating  coU. 

The  compensating  coil,  made  of  fine  wire.  Is  placed  in  one  <^ 
the  field  coils,  in  series  with  the  armature  and  resistance.  Its 
effect  is  to  balance  the  friction  by  exerting  a  slight  torque  and 
its  action  is  especially  noticeable  on  light  loads.  When  the  effect 
of  the  friction  is  diminished  by  vibration,  the  action  of  the  coil 
may  then  be  too  strong  and  consequently  cause  the  meter  to  creep. 
The  coil  must  then  be  adjusted. 

By  moving  the  coil  from  the  armature  its  effect  is  decreased,  and 
by  moving  it  towards  the  armature  its  effect  is  increased. 

All  meters  must  be  equipped  with  adjusteble  compensating  coils. 
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It  is  desirable  to  visit  the  meter  after  the  commutator  and  brnebes 
bave  become  glazed  throagb  nae,  and  odjuet  the  compeoBating  coil 
for  the  increased  friction. 

Counter, 

Tbe  gears  in  tbe  counter  are  of  the  finest  clock  work,  being 
all  specially  out,  and  an;  rongh  usage  may  raise  burs,  which  vill 
increase  the  friction  aod  possibly  stop  the  meter.  Duet  wilt  also 
increase  the  friction,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the 
Gonnter  as  clean  as  possible.  If  it  is  found  to  be  very  dirty,  ben- 
zine may  be  used  to  remove  tbe  dirt.  The  face  should  always  be 
kept  clean. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  worm  and  the  worm- 
vhed  to  see  that  they  mesh  properly  and  without  friction.  To 
determine  this  move  the  worm-wheel  back  and  tarih  with  the 
fing»^  and  the  amount  of  play  is  immediately  apparent.  The 
other  gears  must  also  have  sufficient  play,  and  this  can  be  deter- 
mined  in  the  same  manner. 

The  gears  should  be  rigidly  fastened  to  their  shafts,  and  each 
should  be  tested  separately.  At  times  wheels  have  been  foond 
loose  and  sometimes  bent  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the  "pttrpet 
working  of  the  meter. 

The  dial  hands  or  pointers  must  be  rigidly  fastened  to  thwr 
shafts  and  in  the  proper  relative  positions,  as  otherwise  the  read* 
ing  is  not  correct.     The  bands,  if  bent,  should  be  straightened. 

The  counter  must  always  be  on  the  meter  when  it  is  calibrated. 

When  replacing  the  counter,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  worm 
and  worm-wheel  are  not  damaged.  The  shaft  should  be  revolved 
after  the  counter  has  been  replaced  in  order  to  determine  that  the 
worm  and  worm-wheel  are  meshing  properly. 

Cover. 

The  cover  must  be  in  good  c(mdition  and  the  inside  should  be 
wiped  out  and  the  glass  thoroughly  cleaned.     The  cover  should 

be  held  between  the  tester  and  the  light  in  order  to  determine  if 
any  holes  exist  through  which  wire,  etc.,  may  be  inserted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  meter.  See  that  the  dial  glass  has 
not  been  removed,  and  that  the  dial  hands  have  not  been  tampered 
with.    The  cover  must  fit  closely  around  the  base  of  the  meter. 

Crtep. 

When  the  meter  is  properly  iostalled  and  the  potential  (but 
DO  load)  is  on  the  meter,  tapping  the  base  with  the  fingers  will 
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cause  tbe  disc  to  creep  cwmter  clockwise.  This  ii  3ae  to  the 
action  of  the  compensating  coil,  and  thom  that  tbe  meter  is  prop- 
erly  connected. 

If  the  meter  shows  a  tendency  to  creeps  due  to  vibration,  when 
tbe  adjustable  compensating  coil  is  moved  aa  f ar  as  possible  from 
tbe  annature,  the  creep  can  be  stopped  by  clamping  on  ilte  edge  of 
the  disc  a  email  Btaple-sbaped  piece  of  iron  wire.  This  wire  can 
be  adjuBted  to  stop  the  creep  without  affecting  tbe  accuracy  of  the 
meter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  adjust  this  clip  to  stop  at  the  mag- 
net nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  disc,  as  in  such  a  case  a  meter  can 
not  creep  more  than  one  revolution.  The  utmost  caie  must  be 
ezereised  in  adjostiug  this  clip,  and  it  must,  under  no  conditi<mB 
extend  under  the  magnet  jaws.  After  placing  the  dip  tm  the  dise 
re-test  the  meter  on  both  light  and  full  loads  and  see  that  the 
meter  will  start  on  the  requisite  number  of  lamps.  If  the  clip  is 
not  iHoperly  adjusted,  it  will  materially  affect  tiie  meter  on  light 
loads,  and  may  prevent  it  from  starting  even  on  a  full  load.  A 
dip  should  not  be  used  onlesa  absolately  necessary. 

Field  eoOt. 

The  appearance  of  ihellaced  field  coils  will  show  when  a  meter 
has  been  overloaded.  A  dull  color,  and  sometimes  small  bubbles, 
indicate  that  the  shelloo  has  been  overheated.  The  load  should 
be  investigated  to  see  that  tbe  meter  is  of  sufficient  capacity. 

Formula. 
The  formula  for  calculating  ttie  watts  registered  it: 
Meter  watta  =  8600  8  E/T. 
Where  iStsa  Number  of  revolutions  of  disc  counted. 

£c=Test  constant,  or  number  of  watt-hours  registered  on 

tbe  dial  for  each  rerolution  of  tbe  disc. 
3*  Bs  Number  of  seconds  indicated  by  stop  watch  and  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  revolutions  of  &e  disc 
counted. 
Tbe  number  of  seconds  of  each  reading  should  never  be  lees 
than  thirty,  and   for^  to  sixty,  or  even  more  are  frequently 
preferable. 

To  calculate  the  "  Percent  Accuracy  "  of  the  meter,  divide  fl» 
meter  watts  by  the  standard  watts. 

It  is  preferable  to  make  the  calculatious  with  ft  slide  role,  ai 
this  method  saves  time  and  is  less  liable  to  error. 
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Jtwel. 

■  The  jewel  itone  oonntis  of  either  ■  small  cup  of  sapptins  a 
flat  diamond  with  a  ring  stone  or  a  cap  diamond,  inserted  in  the 
rounded  end  of  a  equare  brass  plunger  which,  in  order  to  give  an 
elastic  bearing,  is  supported  cm  a  amall  spiral  compression  spring 
in  the  jewel  screw. 

The  jewd  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  pcHnted  stick, 
covered  with  chamois  akin,  and  then  tested  with  a  sharp  pointed 
needle  held  normal  to  its  snrfaoe;  and  if  found  cradced  or  rough 
it  should  be  replaced  bj  a  new  one.  Care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  bear  too  heavily  with  the  needle,  as  the  jewel  may  be  scratched 
during  the  operation.  This  refers  parti<ralarly  to  the  sapphire 
jeweL  If  uncertain  of  the  cntdition  of  the  jewd,  alternately  test 
it  and  a  perfect  jewel,  when,  by  comparison,  any  defect  is  at  once 
apparent  Too  many  jewels  should  not  be  tested  with  tlie  same 
needle,  as  tlie  latter  becomes  blunted.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
put  oil  on  the  jewel.  The  meter  should  nerer  be  moved  with  the 
shaft  resting  on  the  jeweL 

Magnett. 

Experience  shows  that  in  service  the  magnets  in  meters,  espe- 
cially those  on  direct-current  circuits,  are  often  weakened  by  short 
circuits,  the  cause  being  the  ezceeeive  magnetic  fields  developed 
in  the  field  coils,  and  the  momentary  speeding  of  the  disc.  The 
effect  is  usually  a  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  magnets  «nd 
a  resulting  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  meter. 

The  magnets  must  be  cleaned,  as  foreign  particles  are  apt  to 
become  attached  to  the  poles  and  rub  on  the  disc,  thus  afEecting 
the  accuracy,  especially  on  light  loads. 

By  moving  the  magnets  from  the  shaft,  the  speed  of  the  disc 
is  decreased,  and  by  moving  them  towards  the  shaft,  the  speed 
is  increased.  These  adjustments  should  be  made  for  large  loads 
only,  but  they  will  also  affect  the  calibratiiHi  of  the  meter  on  light 
loads. 

The  poles  of  Ihe  magnets  should  never  be  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
disc  than  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  as,  when  nearer,  tiie  mag- 
netic lines  pass  around  the  edge  of  the  dist^  instead  of  cutting 
through  it 

When  the  magnets  are  so  weakened  that  moving  them  to  within 
the  above  distance  will  not  suffid^itly  retard  the  speed,  the  mag- 
nets should  be  changed. 
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Seal, 

Before  leaving  the  meter  it  most  be  sealed,  and  in  ench  ft  manner 
tbat  the  eeal  cannot  be  rnnoved  vithont  breaking  the  se&l  wires. 

Shaft. 

The  shaft  must  be  straight.  To  determine  if  straight,  adjust 
the  t<^  bearing  to  inclose  just  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  (he  latter 
should  then  be  lerolved.  If  the  motion  is  eccentri(^  it  shows  the 
shaft  is  bent,  and  the  bend  is  most  likely  to  occnr  at  the  top  where 
the  shaft  is  turned  down  to  fit  into  the  top  bearing  stud.  The 
shaft  must  be  straightened  if  bent,  as  otherwise  the  worm  will  not 
mesh  properly  with  the  worm-wbed.  The  shaft  may  be  bent  at 
the  shoulder  where  it  is  turned  down  to  fit  the  disc  hub,  and  this 
will  cause  the  disc  to  run  untrue.  In  both  cases  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  hare  repairs  made  by  the  meter  mechanic  from  the 
shop. 

The  worm  may  be  cleaned  with  a  tooth  brush  or  by  pressing  the 
sharpened  edge  of  a  piece  of  soft  wood  against  it  and  revolving 
the  shaft.  The  stick  should  be  sharpened  with  the  grain,  which 
will  allow  the  worm  to  cut  into  it  and  thus  facilitate  tiie  removal 
of  the  diri 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  bear  with  sufficient  force  to  bend 
the  shaft 

Shaft  End. 

The  shaft  end  must  be  smooth  and  not  worn.  It  should  be 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  but  where  a  jewel  has  been 
roughaied  and  replaced,  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  a  new  shaft  end 
<m  the  new  jewel. 

In  order  to  prevent  rusting,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  handle 
the  shaft  end  with  the  fingers. 

When  removing  the  shaft  end,  start  it  with  a  solid  wrench  and 
remove  it  with  a  split-end  wrench.  While  held  with  the  latter, 
screw  it  into  an  old  shaft,  and  it  can  then  be  examined  without 
handling. 

ffever  touch  the  shaft  end  with  anything  ^cept  a  piece  of 
chamois  or  soft  wood,  as  it  is  very  easily  scratched. 

Three-wire  Meters. 

Three-wire  220-voltmeter8  can  be  tested  as  two-wire  110-volt- 
meters  by  connecting  the  field  coils  in  series. 
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The  current  should  be  takoi  from  the  same  Bide  of  the  system 
as  that  to  which  the  potential  circuit  ie  connected,  and  the  con- 
stant must  be  halved  when  calculating  the  watte  n^stered. 

Top  Bearing  Stad. 

The  top  beating  stud  ehould  be  cleaned  by  inserting  a  small 
stick  of  wood,  and  then  turning  it,  which  will  usnally  wipe  out 
the  dirt.  Never  blow  through  tiie  hole  with  the  breath,  hut  use 
the  air  syringe.  When  adjusting  the  height  of  the  shaft  the  set 
■crew  should  be  loosened,  thus  leaving  the  stud  free. 

The  top  bearing  should  be  set  to  inclose  about  one-half  of  the 
reduced  section  of  the  shaft,  and  after  this  adjustment  ia  made, 
the  shaft  should  be  pushed  downward  on  the  jewel  to  see  that  the 
end  does  not  come  out  of  the  top  bearing. 

The  hole  should  be  just  sufiiciently  large  to  allow  the  shaft  to 
run  freely.  If  too  large,  the  teeth  of  the  worm  and  the  wcnrm- 
wheel  may  jam;  and  if  too  small,  friction  will  result. 

Vibration, 

Vibration  may  cause  sparking  at  the  brushes,  and  the  brush 
tension  should  then  be  increased. 

Vibration  also  materially  affects  the  life  of  the  jewel,  as  the 
vibration  of  the  shaft  on  the  jewel  wears  the  latter  nutre  than  the 
rotation  of  the  moving  element. 

Excessive  wear  of  the  top  bearing  and  of  the  end  of  the  shaft 
also  results,  and  these  parts  should  always  be  thoroughly  inspected. 

Instruments. 

1).  All  indicating  instruments  used  for  testing  integrating 
meters  contain  light  moving  parte  mounted  on  shafts,  pivoted  in 
jewel  bearings.  The  instruments  must,  therefore,  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  care;  as  shocks  and  jars  bluut  the  shaft  pivots  and 
damage  the  jewels,  thereby  materially  affecting  the  BeuBitivenese 
and  accuracy  of  the  instruments. 

Instruments  must  never  be  placed  on  the  floors  or  hard  seats  of 
moving  trolley  and  railroad  cars,  but  should  he  carried  in  the 
hands  or  on  the  lap;  nor  must  they  be  laid  on  work  benches  and 
other  supports  which  are  jarred  by  hammering  or  otherwise. 

If  an  instrument  is  allowed  to  fall  it  may  be  completely  ruined. 

Z).  Never  connect  an  instrument  in  circuit  unless  absolutely 
cerbnin  its  range  is  suBicient  tor  the  current  or  voltage  to  be  meas- 
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nred.  Should  ita  capacity  be  insufficient,  the  pointer  might  b« 
bent,  or  the  instrument  burned  out  in  consequence.  It  is,  there- 
fore, best  to  connect  instruments  having  more  than  one  range  bo 
that  the  first  reading  will  be  on  the  sdtile  having  the  greatest  value; 
then  noting  tbe  indication,  the  leads  can  be  changed  so  as  to  bring 
the  reading  on  the  scale  vhich  is  the  best  suited  for  tiie  amonnt 
indicated. 

An  instrument  should,  if  possible,  never  be  ccmnected  in  circnit 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  read  backwards,  as  the  pointer  might  be  bent 
in  consequence. 

3).  When  in  use,  instruments  should  be  kept  as  nearly  level  as 
poBsible,  and  they  should  remain  in  the  same  place  from  the  start 
to  the  finish  of  the  test. 

They  should  be  kept  clear  of  motor  and  other  magnetic  fields 
and  of  large  masses  of  iron,  and  also  from  lamp  banks  and  other 
sources  of  great  beat,  all  of  which  are  apt  to  affect  the  readings. 

When  instruments  are  in  circnit  with  their  scales  in  line  with 
each  other  they  should  never  be  nearer  than  one  foot,  as  the  in- 
fluence of  one  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  other  and  they  will  not 
usually  indicate  correctly  if  any  closer.  If  the  scales  are  at  right 
angles  the  instruments  may  be  placed  immediately  next  to  one 
another.  If  undecided  as  to  whether  the  current  is  alternating  or 
direct,  hold  a  permanent  magnet  to  a  lighted  incandescent  lamp 
connected  to  the  same  circuit  and  if  the  filament  inclines  toward 
the  magnet  it  is  direct  current.  If  the  filament,  however,  vibrates 
so  rapidly  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  broadening  out,  it  is  alter- 
nating current. 

4).  Wire  ends  and  other  conductors  must  not  touch  the  metallic 
cases,  as  instruments  have  sometimes  been  seriously  damaged  in 


5).  When  the  pointer  is  b«it  or  the  registration  is  inaccnrate, 
the  instrument  should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  repairs  and 
calibration.  Instruments  are  tested  weekly,  but  if  any  uncertainty 
as  to  their  accuracy  exists,  always  send  the  instruments  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  tested. 

Direct-current  Instruments. 

6).  The  instruments  used  for  testing  integrating  meters  on 
direct-current  circuits  are  voltmeters,  ammeters  and  milli-volt- 
meters  with  shunts. 
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?).  The  Weston  infitnimentB  are  used  b;  this  c(mipany,  and  aa 
these  iOBtrumentB  contain  permanent  magnets,  the;  must  not  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  strong  magnetic  fields  of  dynamos 
and  mobora. 

8).  The  coil  carrying  the  pointer  is  wound  on  a  metal  form 
which  mores  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  and  consequently  its  move- 
moits  are  checked  or  dampened.  These  instruments  are,  there- 
fore, "  dead  beat "  and  the  pointer  comes  to  rest  almost  instantly. 
Ordinarily  the  pointer  will  not  strike  the  case  with  sufficient  force 
to  be  bent,  but  short  circuits  and  overloads  may  effect  this  result 

9).  Good  contact  must  be  made  between  the  leads  and  the  bind- 
ing posts.  The  leads  must  be  kept  off  the  ground,  as  otherwise 
short  circuits  may  result.  This  applies  particularly  in  districts 
where  the  neutral  is  grounded. 

Voltmeters. 

10).  Yc^tmeters  used  on  directrcnrrent  ciicnits  usually 
have  two  scales — one,  zero  to  150,  and  the  other,  zero  to  300 
volts.  As  these  instruments  are  most  accurately  calibrated  at 
about  110  and  %20  volts  on  the  two  scales  respectively,  it  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  use  the  scale  best  suited  to  the  voltage  to  be 
measured. 

11).  The  voltmeters  should  be  connected  on  the  service  side  of 
the  integrating  meter,  when  testing  meters  on  light  loads,  and 
to  th»  points  to  which  the  potential  meter  leads  are  connected  when 
testing  on  large  loads.  This  is  desirable  on  account  of  the  drop 
in  the  field  coils. 

Ammetert. 

12).  It  is  ordinarily  not  advisable  to  use  ammeters  for  testing, 
owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  reading  small  currents  on  instruments 
of  sufBeient  capacity  to  test  25-ampere  meters  and  larger.  There 
is  also  often  a  temperature  enoi  when  the  inatmment  remains  too 
long  in  circuit. 

13).  When  an  ammeter  is  used,  it  must  not  be  so  connected  aa 
to  measure  the  current  consumed  in  the  potential  circuit  of  tiie 
integrating  meter. 

MUli-VoHmetera  with  Shunts. 

14).  A  milli-voltmeter  calibrated  for  nse  with  a  shunt  usually 
does  not  measure  true  milli-volts.     The  instrument  most  used  by 
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US  haa  150  small  divisions  oa  the  scale,  and  the  shunt  box  contains 
three  shunts  marked  1.5,  15  and  75  amperes.  Therefore,  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  for  each  ampere  are  100,  10  and  Z  respec- 
tively. The  main  leads  are  connected  in  the  binding  posts  <hi 
the  current  side  of  the  shunt  box,  and  the  special  instrument  leads 
to  the  corresponding  binding  poets  on  the  instrument  side.  These 
leads  are  famished  with,  and  have  the  same  number  as,  the  instru- 
ment; and  under  no  conditions  must  any  other  leads  be  xised,  or 
the  lengths  of  the  leads  be  changed. 

15).  When  changing  ctmnectiona  or  load,  etc.,  disconnect  from 
the  instrument  the  lead  not  attached  to  binding  post  marked  +  on 
the  shunt,  and  place  this  end  under  any  one  of  the  unused  instru- 
ment binding  poets  on  the  shunt.  A  short  circuit  or  overload, 
which  will  not  afFect  the  shunt  when  the  instrument  is  discon- 
nected, may  bend  the  pointer  and  bum  out  the  small  coils  in  both 
the  shunt  box  and  the  instrument  when  the  latter  is  connected. 

16).  The  instrument  leads  should  be  covered  with  rubt)er  tubing 
and  kept  clear  of  the  ground.  At  times,  reverse  readings,  due  to 
leakage,  have  resulted  from  lack  of  this  precaution. 

17).  In  districts  where  the  neutral  is  grooBded,  it  is  impeiatiTe^ 
where  possible,  to  have  the  neutral  wire  connected  to  the  shunt, 
as,  under  these  conditions,  no  short  circuit  would  result  if  the 
terminal  of  the  instrument  lead  makes  contact  with  the  ground. 

18).  Many  of  the  milli-voltmeters  are  supplied  witii  additional 
shunt  boxes  for  currents  of  150,  300  and  600  amperea.        • 

Alttmatmg-current  InairumtnU, 

19).  Instruments  used  for  testing  integrating  meters  on  altera 
nating-current  circuits  are  voltmeters,  ammeters  and  wattmeters. 

20).  These  instniments  do  not  contain  permanent  magnets;  and 
while  they  may  be  used  on  direct  current,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
latter  ease,  to  make  reverse  readings  and  to  take  the  mean.  This 
is  inconvenient,  and  when  employed  in  actual  service,  often  inac- 
curate; consequently,  these  instruments  should  not  be  used  on 
direct-current  circuits. 

SI).  Instruments  with  permanent  magneto,  besides  being  an- 
Buitable,  may  be  ruined  if  connected  to  an  alternating-current  cir^ 
cuit.     They  must,  therefore,  never  be  connected  on  such  circuita. 

22),  Alternating-current  instruments  are  not  permanently  in- 
jured if  brought  within  the  fields  of  motors  and  dynamos.  They 
are,  however,  when  in  use,  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
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magnetic  fields  ttian  the  direct-ciurent  inetrumeiitB ;  and  special 
care  muat  be  exercised  to  keep  them  away  from  such  fields  and 
any  masses  of  iron. 

23).  It  is  always  advisable  to  twist  the  current  leads  to  the 
alterDating-cnrrent  inatnuo^ts,  as  otherwise,  the  iinneutralized 
^eld  from  the  leads  will  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument. 

24) .  These  instrumenta  are  generally  not  "  dead  beat "  and  con- 
sequently the  pointer  must  be  carefully  released  and  its  motion 
checked  by  the  contact  key,  as  otherwise,  the  pointer  will  be  bent 
and  the  jewels  injured.  The  contact  key  should  only  be  depressed 
when  a  reading  is  to  be  taken. 

25).  These  instruments  have  heavier  moving  parts  and  less  con- 
trol than  the  direct-current  instruments  and  are  therefore  more 
liable  to  derangement.  The  pointer  will  more  frequently  show  a 
zero  error.  Always  allow  the  pointer  to  return  to  zero  when  the 
iustruments  are  not  in  use,  as  otherwise  the  springs,  which  are  very 
delicate  take  a  permanent  set,  thus  affecting  the  readings,  and 
causing  the  points  to  remain  off  zero, 

26).  Never  wipe  off  the  glass  or  rubber  top  just  before  taking  a 
reading,  as  this  will  electrify  it  and  render  the  reading  incorrect. 
When  the  pointer  will  not  return  to  zero,  due  to  a  static  charge, 
breathe  on  the  glass,  and  by  thie  means  the  charge  will  he  disei- 
pated — allowing  the  pointer  to  return  to  zero. 

27).  The  instrument  will  be  affected  if  its  parts  are  statically 
charged  or  if  the  integrating  meter  which  is  being  tested  is 
charged.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ground  the  meter  or  one  of 
the  main  wires,  and  this  is  frequently  the  case  when  testing  pri- 
mary meters.  The  grounding  should  always  be  done  through  a 
I-ampere  fnee  wire  at  least  6  ins.  long,  and  preferably  inclosed 
in  tape,  as  in  case  the  other  side  of  the  circuit  is  grounded, 
a  "  dead  "  short  circuit  would  result. 

Altemating-tmrrent  yoltmetert. 

28).  The  instruments  most  suitable  for  our  work  have  scales 
with  two  ranges,  zero  to  150  and  zero  to  300  volts.  The  portion 
of  the  150-volt  scale  most  generally  used  is  divided  so  that  the 
value  of  each  small  division  is  one  volt.  The  small  divisions  on 
the  300-volt  scale  have  a  value  of  2  volts  each. 

The  voltmeter  must  not  be  left  in  circuit  continuously,  but  the 
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circuit  mTut  be  broken  after  each  reading  by  meoiu  of  Qie  contact 
key. 

29).  A  thennometer  ta  placed  in  Ihe  instrnmcnt,  and  the  pointer 
of  die  temperature  regulator  ahonld  be  aet  at  the  figure  which  ccv- 
responda  moat  cloeely  to  the  indication  of  the  thermometer. 

30).  For  preasorea  exceeding  300  volta,  multipliers  for  the 
larger  acale  of  the  inatrument  are  aupplied. 

31).  Uultipliera  ahould  be  clean  and  dry,  aa  otherwiee  they  may 
bum  out,  damage  the  inatrument,  oi  cauae  it  to  read  incorrectly. 
If  brought  from  a  ccdd  into  &  hot  atmosphere,  they  ahould  not  be 
uaed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  aUow  the  multiplier  to 
aesume  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  condenaa- 
ti(ni  of  moisture  on  the  reaistance  to  evaporate. 

33).  1^  voltmeter  must  be  connected  on  the  service  side  of  the 
integrating  meter,  when  teeting  meters  on  light  loads,  and  to  the 
points  to  which  the  meter  potential  leada  are  connected  when  teat- 
ing  on  lai^  loads.  Tbii  is  neceesary  in  order  tiiat  the  Tcdtineter 
will  receive  the  same  voltage  aa  does  the  meter. 

33).  When  a  voltmeter  is  connected  to  a  motor  circuit,  the  con- 
tact key  must  be  released  before  the  motor  is  shut  down,  as  the 
back  e.m.f.  may  seriously  damage  the  instrument. 

AUemaMng-current  Ammetera. 

34).  There  are  no  thoroughly  reliable  portable  altemating-cur- 
lent  ammeters  for  accurate  teeting,  and  for  tiiis  reason  they  an 
seldcMn  employed  for  this  work.  When  they  are  used,  they  should 
be  calibrated  just  before  the  test  is  made.  Their  principal  use  ia 
for  determining  the  power  factor. 

yfaiimeiert. 

35).  The  wattmeter  is  a  combination  of  a  voltmeter  and  an 
ammeter,  bo  designed  that  it  will  measure  true  watts  and  not 
necessarily  the  volta  multiplied  by  the  amperes.  This  is  the  only 
instrument  which  will  correctly  measure  the  energy  of  inductive 
loads;  and  the  quotient  of  the  true  watts  divided  by  the  volt* 
amperes  is  the  power  factor. 

37).  The  Weston  wattmeters  are  made  in  the  following  aizea: 
Ko.  1,  S  amperes;  No.  2,  10  amperes;  No.  3,  SS  amperes;  No.  ^ 
60  amperes;  No.  6,  100  amperes;  No.  6,  200  amperes. 

38).  Wattmeters  of  the  above  sizes  are  kept  at  the  laboratory, 
and  at  least  one  of  each  of  these  sizes  is  provided  with  a  multiplier 
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of  i  tmi  4;  and  the  inBtmineiits  can  be  oaed  on  circuits  of  220 
and  600  volts. 

39).  As  the  capacity  in  amperee  and  volta  is  limited,  care  mnet 
be  ezerciBed  tiiat  neither  of  the  limits  is  exceeded,  as  otherwise  the 
iDstrumentfl  may  be  bnmed  out.  When  testing  on  inductive  loads, 
the  watts  give  hut  little  indication  of  ttie  current  or  voltage. 

If  there  is  any  uncertainty,  a  voltmeter  and  ammeter  should  be 
oaed  in  dmjunction  with  the  wattmeter.' 

40).  The  potential  circuit  bindiog  poets  "+  or  — "  must  be 
connected  to  the  same  lead  which  is  connected  to  the  binding  posts 
of  the  corrent  coils.  The  special  iise  of  this  poat  is  to  determine 
the  wattage  of  a  bank  of  lamps,  or  other  translating  device.  The 
potential  circuit  is  then  connected  directly  at  the  lamps,  and,  con- 
sequently, receives  the  same  voltage  as  the  lamps,  any  drop  in 
the  main  wires  being  eliminated  from  the  measnrement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  for  the  potoitial  circuit  when 
thus  connected  passes  throng  the  current  coils,  and  therefore 
should  be  indicated  by  Qie  instrument  To  eliminate  this,  the 
"  +  or  — "  potential  binding  poat  ia  connected  to  a  compensating 
coil  with  poles  opposed  to  the  current  coils,  and  the  instrument 
therefore  does  not  indicate  the  current  used  in  its  potential  circuit. 

If  a  lead  of  opposite  polarity  to  that  connected  to  the  current 
coils  is  connected  to  the  "+  or  — "  potential  post,  there  would  be   . 
the  maximum  difference  of  potential  between  the  field  and  com- 
pensating coils,  which  usually  bums  out  tiie  latter. 

41).  The  independent  post  mark  "  Ind."  should  be  connected  to 
the  same  side  of  the  circuit  to  which  the  current  coils  of  the  in- 
strument are  connected.  When  measuring  small  loads  the  poten- 
tial leads  should  be  connected  to  the  lines  on  the  service  side  of 
the  meter,  as  by  this  arrangement  neither  the  meter  nor  the 
instrument  measures  the  current  consumed  in  the  potential  circuit 
of  the  other. 

42).  When  testing  on  large  loads  the  potential  leads  should  be 
connected  at  the  points  where  the  potential  wires  of  the  integrating 
meter  are  connected.  The  integrating  meter  will  then  measure 
the  current  in  the  potential  circuit  of  the  instrument,  but  as  the 
amount  is  only  about  two  watts  it  may  be  neglected.  Whenever 
possible,  the  instrument  should  be  so  connected  tiiat  neither  the 
meter  nor  the  instrument  measures  the  potential  circuit  of  the 
othor. 
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43).  If  the  inatrument  indicates  backwards,  wbec  conDected  u 
stated,  reverse  the  connections  to  the  ctirrent  c<hIs. 

44).  When  a  multiplier  ia  used  it  mnst  be  connected  in  senes 
vith  the  wire  attached  to  the  ISO-volt  potential  post,  and  never 
with  the  "  Ind."  or  +  or  —  potential  post,  as  the  inBtroment  will 
invariably  bum  out. 

45).  When  wattmet^^  with  "Ind."  potential  posts  are  used  to 
measure  the  energy  consomed  by  indnctive  translating  devices,  the 
instrument  should  be  connected  so  that  the  "  Ind."  potential 
poet  can  be  used.  When  the  +  or  —  post  is  used  the  instrument 
may  not  indicate  correctly  on  account  of  the  phase  relations. 

Appendix. —  Pbihtkd  Information  on  Electric  JIetbbb. 

Lyman  C.  Beed.  "American  Meter  Practice."  1903.  McGraw 
Publishing  Co. 

International  Correspondence  School  Teztbocdc,  "  Electric  Lift- 
ing and  Street  Railways."  Vol.  3,  Sec.  14,  pages  79  to  102 
inc. 

J.  A.  Fleming.  *'  Hand  Book  for  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Test- 
ing Boom."     D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.     Pages  1  to  109  inc. 

G.  D.  Aspinall  Parr.  "  Electrical  Engineering  Measuring 
Instruments."  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  Small  portions  de- 
Totod  to  meters  throughout  the  book. 

Francis  B.  Crocker.  "Electric  Lighting."  1901.  D.  Van  Nob- 
trand  Co.    Pages  432  to  450  inc. 

Horatio  A.  Foster.     "Electrical  Engineers'  Hand  Book."     1903. 
D.  Van  Ifostrand  Co.     Pages  615  to  635  inc. 
Papers  read  before  the  Conventions  of  the  various  Electrical 

Associations. 

Trade  literature  and  articles  in  the  electrical  joivnaU. 
Copies  of  Patent  Specifications. 

Discussion. 
Chaibmai*  Lies:  We  have  time  enough  for  a  few  remarka  if  anjr  of 
the  gentlemen  here  present  feel  the7  wiah  to  m^ke  any.  I  will  s&y  for 
the  benefit  of  our  good  friends  from  abroad  thftt  thia  is  i.  Congress 
addresB,  almost  b  book,  which  gives  in  very  great  detail  the  meter  prac- 
tice u  devdoped  by  one  of  the  larger  American  electricity  snpiHy  com- 
panies and  will  undoubtedly  be  found  interesting  to  them  ia  making 
comparisons  with  their  own  pnutioeb 
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Mr.  J.  R.  DioK:  Tha  flnt  thing  that  strikes  the  European  engineer 
in  loolcing  over  thia  paper  ia  the  fact  that  the  onl^  type  of  meter  referred 
to  ia  the  watt-hoar  type.  The  development  of  metering  in  European 
countriea  has  been  in  rather  a  different  direction.  Now,  I  want  to  suggest 
to  th*  American  engineers,  who  adhere  to  the  watt-hour  type  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  preference  given  to  that  type  over  the  ampere-hour 
tjpe,  because  theoretically  and  in  actual  results  you  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  voltage  variation  within  close  limits.  If  your  regulation  approximates 
ta  I  or  2  per  cent,  there  ia  no  objection  to  the  latter  type,  and  it 
would  be  fair  to  both  the  customer  and  the  supply  undertaking.  '  The 
last  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  troubles,  and  the  gist  of  it  is  how  to 
minimize  these  troubles  of  considerable  magnitude  which  occur  in  all 
mechanical  meters.  I  cannot  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  a  preference  for 
a  certain  class  of  meter  —  I  make  both  mechanical  and  electrolytic  —  but 
from  many  years'  study  of  the  subject  I  am  convinced  that  the  electro- 
lytic meter  holds  a  prominent  place.  You  have  no  trouble  from  friction, 
you  have  the  same  accuracy  of  registration  after  five  years,  and  you  need 
not  consider  in  tbe  lea9t  whether  your  meter  is  working  near  its  declared 
full  load,  or  within  one-tenth  of  it,  because  the  accuracy  record  is  the 
same.  Thus  you  have  the  further  enormous  advantage,  that  you  do 
not  need  to  store  a  large  variety  of  sizes,  for  you  can  make  a  single 
design  to  be  operated  at  any  working  load,  from  one-tenth  up  to  ita 
nominal  full  load,  and  always  with  the  same  sensitiveness.  Then,  again, 
you  get  rid  of  commutator  troubles,  and  all  varieties  of  friction  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  meter  being  molecular  instead  of  mechanical  motion. 

Mr.  W.  C  L.  EoLm:  I  think,  as  the  Chairman  has  said,  this  is  a  paper 
which  can  be  itudied  by  the  central -station  man  who  wishes  to  study 
tha  defects  which  may  arise  in  individual  meters.  In  reference  to  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Dick  as  to  the  electrolytic  and  mechanically-operated 
meters,  ot  course  we  went  through  an  experience  with  a  doien  electro- 
lytic and  chemical  meters  in  this  country.  One  of  the  necessities  in  a 
satisfactory  meter  is  that  you  must  glva  the  consumer  something  be  can 
read.  The  electrolytic  meter  has  been  improved  tremendously  within  the 
last  few  years,  but  our  practice  was  changed  at  a  time  when  the  consumer 
demanded  reading  his  own  meter.  The  objection  to  the  ampere-bour 
meter  is  two-fold:  It  does  not  give  an  absolutely  accurate  record  of  tbe 
consumption  ot  energy,  and  in  law,  under  ordinary  conditions,  we  lose  a 
case  if  we  admit  that  the  meter  may  be  2  or  3  per  cent  fast  or  slow. ' 
It  ii  not  exactly  what  you  sold  to  the  consumer — it  may  be  2  or  3 
or  4  per  cent,  one  way  or  the  other.  In  altematlng-ourrent  suf^ly  it 
ia  decidedly  disadvantageous,  because  the  ampere-hour  meter  is  very  in- 
aoourate  on  inductive  toads,  so  that  for  these  reasons  the  tinited  States 
adopted  as  standard  tbe  watt-hour  meter  and  the  watt-hour  is  the  stand- 
ard unit  in  the  United  States,  and  not  the  ampere-hour.  It  was  tbe  most 
accurate  unit  and  what  we  were  attempting  to  obtain  was  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  our  meter  work. 

CsAZRiCAH  Lies;  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Dick's  information  that  we  have 
no  such  thing  in  this  counter  as  declared  pressure,  which  is  really  tbe 
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element  wbich  is  furnished,  a.nd  which  is  lacking  in  the  ampere-hoar 
meter.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  da  not  maintain  a  reaaonabljr 
accurate  pressure,  but  ne  have  no  such  thing  as  a  declared  preaauni  — 
either  declared  by  the  State,  or  hy  a  municipality. 

Mr.  DiCK:  Do  I  understand  then  that  your  Legislature  preacribes  the 
VBC  of  a  wattmeter! 

Chaibman  Lies:  No,  sir;  but  there  Is  to-day  no  other  meter,  practi- 
cally, in  the  market  in  the  United  States  for  measuring  direct  current 
than  the  recording  wattmeter.  That  is  the  stat«  of  the  case.  If  there  la 
DO  further  diacusaion,  w«  will  now  consider  the  discussion  closed. 

I  will  aay  that  we  Iiav«  two  papers  which  have  not  been  brought  before 
the  Section,  one  by  Mr.  V.  Poulien  on  "  Production  of  Continuous  Electrte 
Oscillations."    We  will  consider  this  paper  as  read  by  tiUa. 
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BY  V.  POULSKN. 


It  is  known  that  Mr.  Dnddell,  in  the  year  1900,  diBcotered  that  a 
direct-current  arc,  ahunte'd  with  a  condenser  in  series  with  a  self-in- 
dnction,a8inFig.  IjWill,  under  certain  conditionB,giTeout  a  musicai 
note,  and  tranefonn  part  of  the  direct  current  into  alternating  cur- 
rent with  constant  amplitude ;  the  energy  dissipated  in  the  condenser 
ciVcuit  in  ohmic  loss  being  supphed  from  the  direct  current.  Sud- 
dell  found,  however,  that  the  arc  ie  only  "  musical "  when  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  satisfied : 

If  d  7  is  a  small  change  in  the  p.d.  between  the  terminala  of 
the  aix^  and  d  /  the  corresponding  change  in  the  current  through 


the  ETC,  then  dV/dl  must  be  1),  negative;  S),  numerically  greater 
than  the  resistance  of  the  condenser  circuit;  and  3),  numerically  less 
than  the  resistance  of  the  direct-current  circuit  in  series  with  the 
arc.    These  conditions  are  fulfilled  if  the  arc  is  formed  between  solid 


This  simple  way  of  producing  alternating  currents  of  even  high 
frequency  seemed,  justly,  to  be  the  nearly  ideal  principle  for  the 
securing  a  system'  for  producing  continuous  electric  oscillations  — 
i,  e.,  altcmnting  currents  of  very  high  frequency. 

When  experimenting  some  years  ago  with  the  musical  arc*,  I  made 

an  observation  which,  followed  by  occasional  experiments,  led  me  tc 

the  constmction  of  a  generator  for  producing  continnous  electric 

[«8] 
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oscillatioiia.  A  short,  general  description  of  some  of  my  eiperi- 
menta  and  arrangements  will  here  be  given. 

Fig.  1  shove  the  diagram  of  an  ordinary  moeical  arc.  Z?  is  a 
choking  coil,  S  is  the  self-induction,  and  C  the  capacity  in  the  shunt 
circuit  ii  ia  a  rejpilating  resistance  inserted  tn  the  direct-current 
circuit 

In  view  of  my  first  experiment,  the  carbons  were  placed  horizon- 
tally and  ooaxially,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  way  an  ordinary 
apirit-lamp  could  be  held  under  the  arc  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
latter  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  electrodes  were  quite  surrounded 
by  the  epirit-Tapor.    The  ammeter  id  was  placed  in  the  diiectKnirrest 
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dreait,  and  the  hot-wire  ammeter  T,  in  the  condenser  dnmit 
The  direct  current  was  taken  from  an  ordinary  220-Tolt  lifting 
circuit 

When  the  musical  arc  was  placed  in  spirit-vapor  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  then  the  note  abated  in  pitch,  while  at  the  same 
time  T  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  alternating  current 
and  the  direct  currant  dimiahed.  Furthermore,  the  emiasion  of  light 
of  the  arc  dinunished,  as  is  usual  with  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  com- 
pounds.' As  with  the  atmospheric  arc,  the  note  also  increased  in 
pitch  in  the  alcoholic  arc  when  the  direct  current  was  increased.  A 
different  length  of  arc  was  required  in  spirit-vapor  than  in  aix  to 
give  a  maximum  current  in  the  condenser  circuit 
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Table  I  contains  the  data  of  two  eeries  of  experiments;  one  in 
vhich  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is  adapted  to  epirit- 
vapor  and  another  in  whjcli  it  ia  adapted  to  air. 

The  large  choking  coil  D  waa  without  iron  and  had  an  inductance 
of  0.19  henry.  The  self-induction  8  without  iron  waa  6.6  X  10~* 
heuTTs  and  the  capacity  of  the  condenser'  waa  about  2.6  microfarads. 
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In  the  first  series  of  experimentB  Y/I  was  greater  for  the  spirit 
are  than  for  the  atmospheric  arc.  In  the  second  series  the  pitch 
of  the  note  was  ver}'  nearly  the  same  in  air  and  in  apirit-vapor ;  and 
the  inserted  resiBtances  and  direct  currents  being  the  same,  the  ^- 
erg7  in  the  condenser  circuit  ia  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current. 

.  The  inserted  resistances,  as  also  8  and  C,  were  chosen  arbitrarily. 
The  superiority  of  the  spirit-vapor  became,  with  relation  to  the  air, 
greater  than  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  when  the  ratio 
S/C  waa  taken  greater.  The  same  effect  as  spirit-vapor  was  given 
by  hydrogen,  ordinary  coal-gas,  and  ammonia-gas.  As  even  water- 
vapor  gave  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrocarbons  at  low  fre- 
quencies, the  effect  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  hydrogen.  That 
the  effect  was  not  due  to  the  streaming  of  the  gas  became  evident 
through  experiments  in  a  closed  vessel. 

When  the  image  of  the  hydrogenic  arc  was  projected  upon  a 
screen,  the  condenser  circuit  not  being  closed,  the  arc  was  observed 
as  a  greenish-blue  spot  with  a  vety  faint  trace  of  a  purple-colored 
core.  As  soon  as  the  arc  was  made  "  musical "  by  closing  the  con- 
denser circuit,  it  became  thick,  the  purple-eolored  core  becoming 
then  very  marked.  When  there  a  copper  anode  and  a  carbon  cathode 
■were  used  instead  of  two  carbons,  the  core  was  particularly  beautiful. 

As  I  aimed  at  obtaining  frequencies  as  high  as  possible,  and  as 

1,  The  tunilAtitm  of  the  condeiiKr  waa  Dot  good. 
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the  Buperiority  of  the  hydrogenic  arc  became  more  evident  when  the 
ratio  8/C  was  made  greater,  as  above  mentioned,  I  laid  special 
Btress  on  dimiBhiog  0,  which  waa  lednced  with  good  resnlt  down  to 
1  X  10~*  microfarads. 

The  hydrogenic  arc  gave  ont  "  musical "  notes,  or  rather  electric 
"notes,"  of  several  hundred  thousand  oecillatiom  per  second,  and 
even  though  of  less  intensity,  some  millions  of  oscillations  per  sec- 
ond. The  excellent  resonance  effect  that  can  be  obtained  by  these 
oscillations  indicate  their  continuity,  and  in  the  rotating  mirror  it 
is  seen  that  tlie  oscillations  actually  are  continuous. 

At  high  frequency,  alcohol  did  not  prove  to  be  as  good  as  hydro- 
gen, coal-gas,  or  ether.  Furthermore,  it  waa  shown  to  be  necessary 
to  draw  out  the  arc  to  a  certain  length  in  starting  the  oscillationE. 
When  the  oscillations  are  started,  the  length,  as  a  rule,  can  be  les- 
sened a  little,  without  the  oscillations  ceasing.  If  the  length  of  the 
arc  is  increased,  then  the  oscillations  continue,  and  cease  only  when 
the  distance  between  the  electrodes  has  become  so  great  that  the  arc 
is  extinguished. 

When  the  arc  oscillates  in  a  gas  flame,  this  latter  assumes  a  spe- 
cial form.  If  the  ratio  8/C  is  small,  the  appearance  of  the  flame 
and  arc  is  very  curious,  the  gas,  or  particles  in  the  gas,  being  pro- 
jected from  the  arc  with  a  blowing  sound.  If  the  ratio  8/G  is  very 
small  or  very  great,  the  arc  cannot  oscillate. 

On  some  few  occasions  I  got,  when  8/0  wag  great,  a  momentary 
p.d.  between  the  coatings  of  the  Leydeo  jar  which  represented  C 
so  great  that  the  edge  became  luminous  and  the  odor  of  ozone  was 
present.  As  this  was  not  repeated  later  on,  I  placed  my  oscillating 
are  in  a  transverse  magnetic  field,  under  otherwise  the  same  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  see  whether  this  would  be  of  avail. 

The  increase  in  the  effect  was  very  striking.  From  the  Leyden 
jar  was  heard  and  seen  a  splendid  luminous  ring  of  small  discharges 
from  the  edge  of  tlie  inner  coating.  The  heat  caused  thereby  became 
80  groat  that  the  tinfoil  melted  at  the  edge  and  the  Leyden  jar 
cracked  in  a  circle.  When,  instead  of  a  permanent  magnet,  I  used 
an  electromagnet,  inserted  in  the  direct-current  circuit  (see  Fig.  3), 
then  the  arc  became  more  stable  and  showed,  with  the  electrodes 
suitably  formed,  and  with  even  a  magnetic  field  of  1X10*  to  1:5 
X  10*  gausses,  no  tendency  to  extinguishment. 

In  the  magnetic  field  the  resistance  of  the  arc,  or  rather  the  ratio 
y/I,  is  very  great,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  is  S/C.  When  the 
electrodes  are  drawn  back  from  each  other  in  the  magnetic  field,  the 
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direct  current  decresses  tmtil  that  length  of  the  arc  is  attained  at 
-which  the  oscillations  b^n;  the  direct  current  then  increases  again 
somewhat,  that  is,  the  oscillations  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  arc. 
When  the  hydrogenic  arc  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  as  men- 
tioned, 8/0  can  be  chosen  much  greater  than  otherwise.    On  the 


other  hand,  the  magsetic  field  will  do  more  harm  than  good  when 
8/C  is  small. 

The  atmospheric  mraical  arc  cannot  be  established  with  a  value 
of  8/C  that  makes  the  magnetic  field  applicable  to  the  hydrogenic 
arc,  and  the  magnetic  field  is,  moreover,  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
atmospheric  musical  arc.  A  magnetic  field  parallel  to  the  hydro- 
genic Bic  shows  about  the  same  effect  as  a  transverBe  field. 


As  electrodes  I  have  used,  besides  carbon  to  carbon,  different 
metals,  for  example,  with  good  effect  -j-  copper  cooled  by  running 
water,  to  —  carbon.  Some  forma  of  water-cooled  electrodes  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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The  wear  is  pnrprisingly  email.  Silver,  copper,  and  mercury  are 
about  equally  good  anode  metala  for  the  oscillatiDg  arc.  +  copper 
to  —  copper  proved  on  some  occasions  to  be  of  very  great  effect ;  but 
this  combination  in  genenl  gives .  rise  to  discontinuitiea  in  the 
oscillatioiis. 

Where  there  is  wanted  an  arrangement  that  can  Mand  and  take 
care  of  itself  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  carbon 
deposit  from  the  electrodes  in  order  to  keep  the  Iraigth  of  the  arc  and 
the  shape  of  the  electrodes  unaltered.  This  can  be  done  by  scraping 
the  rotating  electrodes  with  knives  of  hard  and  fireproof  material, 
such  as  talc  or  self -hardening  st«el. 

If  the  electrodes  are  placed  horizontally  in  a  transverse  magnetic 
field,  then  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  such  that  the  are  is  forced 
upward,  at  any  rate,  not  downward.  An  arrangement  sufficiently 
good  for  many  experiments  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Here  s  cooled 
copper  anode  is  fixed  opposite  to  a  rotating  carbon  cathode  (speed 
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at  ilie  periphery  2  to  9  mm.p.B.)  in  an  ether  or  gas  Same  (not  a 
Bnnsen  burner).  The  magnetizing  coils  can  replace  the  choking 
coil.  In  order  to  avoid  soot  depositE,  one  may  inclose  the  arc  in  a 
case,  preferably  cooled  by  water,  and  let  the  gas  stream  out  from  it, 
for  instance,  to  a  Bimsen  burner;  if  the  gas  has  no  outlet,  then 
the  effect  is  lessened  gradually,  especially,  when  a  strong  current 
is  used,  the  composition  of  the  gas  being  altered  at  the  same  time. 

If  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar  is  used  instead  of  an  air  or  oil  con- 
denser, the  jar  becomes  very  warm,  if  the  tinfoil  does  not  closely 
adhere  to  the  glass. 

In  case  the  coatings  closely  adhere  to  the  glass  everywhere,  then 
the  jar  can  be  used,  if  vaseline  oi  a  similar  insulating  substance  is 
spread  over  the  coatings  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside,  so  that 
their  edges  are  well  covered  by  the  oil. 

In  some  recent  experiments  I  obteined,  with  a  frequency  of  about 
6  X  10*,  in  the  condenser  circuit,  about  1560  watts,  the  arc  at  the 
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same  time  taking  from  the  direet-cvirrent  circuit  about  3170  watte ; 
the  eflSciency  was  thus  about  50  per  cent.  With  1140  watts  in  the 
condenser  circuit,  the  direct  watts  were  2700,  the  efficiency  thus 
being  42  per  cent.  With  464  watts  in  the  condenser  circuit,  the 
direct  watts  were  1070  and  the  efficiency  thus  43  per  cent.  The 
frequency  being  about  1.6  X  10",  I  had  in  the  condenser  circuit  800 
watts,  the  direct  watts  being  2800 ;  the  efficiency  thus  only  proved 
to  be  29  per  cent.  The  supply  voltage  during  all  these  experiments 
vas  440  Tolta. 


The  supply  voltage  being  220  volts,  I  obtained  with  a  frequency  of 
about  5  X  10'  in  the  condenser  circuit,  358  watts,  the  direct  watts 
being  718;  this  gives  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent.  With  a  frequency 
of  only  3000  to  4000  periods,  I  had  in  the  condenser  circuit  282 
vatts,  the  direct  w»tte  being  656  and  the  efficiency  thus  43  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  all  the  above-mentioned  experiments  no  preparations 
were  made  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  or  effect.  For  instance, 
the  arc  was  placed  in  a  water-cooled  vessel,  without  outlet  for  the 
gas,  this  being  necessary  to  determine  the  energy ;  this  lessened  the 
intensity  of  the  oscillations,  as  mentioned  above,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  composition  of  the  gaa  was  altered.    At  a  low  frequeiK7 
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the  alteration  of  the  gas  does  not  impair  the  intensi^  so  miicb ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  insulation  was  vei;  bad  in  the  condenser  used 
for  the  frequencies  of  3000  to  4000. 

That  my  syeteni  for  producing  continuous  electric  oscillations  ad- 
mits of  handling  a  good  deal  of  energy  at  even  very  high  frequency 
has  been  proved  by  different  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  lighting  circuit  of  220  volts.  A  resonating  coil  gare,  when 
it  was  connected  by  the  Selbt  arrangement  to  an  oscillating  circuit; 
with  the  ratio  heurys  1  microfarads  ^4.8,  a  noiseless,  very  warm 
flame  of  a  length  of  12  cm.  The  frequency  was  1.2  X  10'.  If  the 
flame  is  made  short,  it  can  distinctly  be  seen  in  the  rotating  mirror 
to  be  continuously  oscillating.  A  large  Bontgen  tube  was  placed 
between  the  terminals  of  a  coil  inductively  coupled  with  an  oscilla- 
tion circuit  with  a  frequency  of  about  2X10',  and  in  a  short  time 
the  cathode  and  the  anti-cathode  melted. 

An  ordinary  200-Tolt  incandescent  lamp  gloved  when  placed  in 
series  with  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  connected  with  an  oscil- 
lating circuit,  the  ratio  B/C  being  about  1.  A  Seibt  resonating  coil 
with  the  frequency  8,4X10'  gave  a  flame  of  a  length  of  about 
1  cm ;  an  inductively  coupled  coil  with  the  frequency  1.1  X  10" 
gave  the  same  length. 

If  one  surrounds  the  secondary  coil  of  an  ordinary  spark  coil  with 
vindings  of  thick-copper  wire  and  places  these  windings  in  series 
with  a  capacity  of  some  microfarads  shunting  a  hydrogenic  arc,  a 
very  loudly  singing  flame  of  a  length  of  10  to  12  cm  or  more  ia 
obtained.  A  Bontgen  tube  with  tliis  arrangement  gives  a  very 
strong  radiation. 

When  the  ratio  S/0  is  great  —  about  15  —  there  is  a  considerable 
p.d.  directly  between  the  condenser  plates.  With  a  frequency  of 
50,000  to  150,000  there  are  thick  sparks  of  2  to  5  cm  long  when  the 
self -induction  is  shunted  with  a  spark-gap. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  diagram  with  two  08cillatin;g  circuits  of  the  same 
frequency;  by  means  of  such  an  arrangement  oscillating  flames  of 
about  the  double  voltage  can  be  obtained. 

I  noticed  that  the  musical  arc  placed  in  nitrogen  gave  rise  to 
larger  alternating  currents  than  in  air;  at  the  same  time  I  noticed 
that  the  atmoapherie  arc  gave  a  larger  alternating  current  before 
the  carbons  become  quite  hot.  From  this  I  conclude  that  the  mu- 
sical arc,  considered  as  an  electric  transformer,  is  handicapped  by 
the  oxygen  and  that  this  circumstance  is  connected  with  the  com- 
bustion. 
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I  could  not  obtain  with  the  nitrogenic  arc  as  high  frequencies, 
combined  with  high  currents,  as  with  the  hj'drogen  arc. 

Since  the  oxydation  of  the  electrode  material  seems  to  rednce 
the  alternating  cnnenta,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  anperiority  of  the  hydrogen  is  partly  due  to  iti  great 
afBnity  for  oxygen,  which,  even  in  small  quantities,  muat  be  sup- 
posed to  aSect  the  oscillations  adversely.    Without  going  into  a  more 
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detailed  explanation  of  the  influence  of  the  hydrogen  on  the  musical 
arc,  I  will  only  mention  the  peculiar  position  of  hydrogen  among 
the  elements  with  respect  to  velocity  of  the  iong. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experiments  I  have  made  with  the  "  oscillat- 
ing arc,"  I  believe  that  it  can  in  future  be  used  as  an  electric  gener- 
ator for  sj'ntonic  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony.  Without 
mentioning  other  technical  uses  for  which,  I  believe,  it  is  fitted,  I 
may,  finally,  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  a  value  to  physicists 
and  electricians  comparable  to  that  of  the  RuhmkorfE  coil  in  the 
past 

Chaibkait  Lub:  We  will  now  take  up  the  paper  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Parsball 
on  "  The  Yorkshire  ft  I^ncaBhire  Electrio  Power  Company."  I  shall  h* 
veiy  glad  If  one  of  the  membera  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  En^tineen 
will  ahstract  this  paper  Tery  briefly.  It  seeme  to  be  a  striking  and  in- 
teresting p«per,  giving  «  hiatoTy  of  the  work  and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
covering  the  rights  given  to  the  company.  As  the  paper  is  In  print  and 
■  have  »  copy  of  i^  tluwe  who  are  interested  in  it  can  read  it. 
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THE   YOEKSHJEE    &   LANCASHIRE    ELECTKIC 
POWER  COMPANIES. 


BY  H.  F.  PARSHALIfc 


The  author,  who  is  the  engineer  to  these  nndertakings,  describes 
them  as  illustratiocs  of  a  numeroua  class  of  general  supply  com- 
panies, authorized  by  Parliament  to  generate,  distribute  and  sell 
power  oyer  wide  areas  in  England  and  Scotland. 

For  the  edification  of  those  not  acquainted  with  British  Parlia- 
mentary clauses  I  quote  the  following  ae  the  substance  of  the  special 
powers  granted  by  the  Act  of  J901  to  the  Yorkshire  Power  Co. : — 


Tha  Company  sliall  be  eatablielied  for  the  purpose  of  constructin);,  erect- 
ing, laving  do^vn,  maintaining,  working  and  uaiag  electric  generating  ete- 
tions  an<i  works  and  producing,  generating,  using  and  auppljing  electrical 
energy  or  power  and  generallj  carrying  out  the  powers  and  purposen  of  this 
Act  and  the  powers  of  the  Companj  shall  include  the  acquisition,  coHBtmc- 
tion,  erection,  maintenance,  enlargement,  alteration,  working  and  use,  or 
discontinuance,  iale,  letting  and  disposal  of  all  Buch  lands,  easements, 
buildings,  collipries,  works,  machinery,  plant,  stock,  electric  current,  wires, 
lamps,  motor  fittings,  meters,  and  of  apparatus,  material,  matter,  and 
things,  and  the  exercise  of  such  powers  and  doing  of  such  works  and  supply 
of  such  material  and  product,  mattcir  and  things  as  may  be  neceaaary  or 
convenient  in,  for,  or  m  connection  with  or  arise  or  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion, generation,  use,  storage,  regulation,  transforming,  transmittal, 
measurements,  distribution  and  supply  of  such  energy  or  power  or  the 
fitting  up  and  the  repairing  of  any  such  articles  and  things  or  for  provid- 
ing or  working,  material,  matter  and  thin^cs  for  those  purposes  or  aoy  of 
them  or  otherwise  carrying  im  the  imdertaking. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  special  restrictions : — 

The  Company  shall  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  supply  ener^  for  any 
purpose  to  or  within  any  such  city  or  borough  nor  execute  any  wortcs  within 
any  such  city  or  borough  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  energjr  to  consumers 
within  such  city  or  tmrough  except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Cor- 
poration under  their  corporate  seal. 

The  maximum  rates  of  charging  were  fined  by  Parliament  and  are 
as  follows: — 

[8721 
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A.  To  authoriied  nndertakers  — 

1.  A  staiidaTd  charge  tor  service  at  the  rate  of  t«a  ahillinga  per 

electrical  horse  power  for  the   supply  of  whic^  the  CcHDpany  is  . 
required  to  make  pTDvisiona ;  and 

2.  In  additiOD  a  charge  lor  current  determined  by  meter  after  trana- 

forming  m  foltone : 

(A)  For  the  flnt  6,000  unita  coneumed  in  any  quarter  at  the 

rate  of  3d.  per  unit ; 

(B)  For  all   units  consumed   between   6,000   and   10,000   in   any 

quarter  at  the  rate  of  2^d.  per  unit; 

(C)  For  all   units  consumed  between   10,000   and  20,000  in  any 

quarter  at  the  rate  of  2^d.  per  unit; 

(D)  For  all  units  consumed  between   20,000  and   50,000   In  any 

quarter  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  nnit; 
(B)   For  all  units  consumed  between  60,000  and  100.000  in  any 

quarter  at  the  rate  of  1^.  per  unit; 
(F)   For  all  unite  consumed  between  100,000  and  200,000  in  any 

quarter  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  unit; 
(O)   Amounts  over  200,000  units  consumed  in  any  quarter  at  the 


SECTION  II. 

A.  To  authorised  undertakers: — 

(1)  For  any  quantity  not  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred 
hours  of  supply 'at  the  maximum  power  which  has  been  de- 
manded by  him  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  unit 

(£)  For  any  further  quantity  exceeding  the  equivalf^nt  of  one  hundred 
and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  hours  of  supply  at  such  maxi- 
mum power  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  unit. 

(3)  For  any  further  supply  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred 
hours  of  supply  at  such  maximum  power  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  unit. 

B.  To  persons  other  than  authorized  undertakers  twenty  per  cent,  in  excess 

of  the  above  rates. 


Turning  next  to  the  Lancashire  Electric  Power  1903  Act  the 
substance  of  the  general  powers  are  the  same  as  in  the  Yorkshire  but 
the  rwtrietions  are  ranch  raore  onerous  since  it  is  stipulated  that: — 

The  powers  by  this  Act  granted  shall  be  exercised  only  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  energy  to  some  general  supply  district  or  to  or  on  behalf  of 
some  local  autliority  authori7.ed  by  License  Order  or  Special  Act  to  supply 
energy  within  the  area  of  supply  or  to  some  Company  so  authorised,  and 
Uie  Company  shall  not  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  convenient  access 
to  some  such  district  or  to  the  area  of  supply  of  some  such  authority  or 
Company  exercise  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
ijrincipal  Act,  in  reference  to  any  street. 

The  masimnm  prices  which  the  Company  are  untitled  to  charge 
are  fiied  by  Parliament  and  are  aa  follows : — 
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(A)  For  Mij  quantity  not  exceeding  the  eqnivolent  of  one  hundred  htnm 

of  supply  at  the  maiimura  power  which  ha«  been  demanded  at 
the  rate  of  fonrpence  per  unit; 

(B)  For  aaj  further  quantity  exceeding  the  equlTalent  of  one  hondred 

end  not  exoeediag  two  hundred  houn  of  lupply  at  such  maximum 

power  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  unit; 
(0)   For  any  further  quantity  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred 

hours  of  supply  at  suca  maximum  power  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 

per  unit. 

SECTION  IL 
Where  the  Company  charges  by  tie  electrical  qnantity  contained  in  the 
supply  given  they  shall  be  entiUed  to  charge  according  to  the  ratea  set 
forth  in  Section  I  of  this  Schedule  the  amount  of  energy  supplied  being 
taken  to  be  the  product  of  such  electrical  quantity  and  the  declared  preaeure 
of  the  endfl  of  the  electric  lines  situate  upon  the  premises  of  the  local  au- 
thority and  belonging  to  them  at  which  the  supply  of  energy  is  delivered 
from  the  electric  fine  connecting  with  the  pramiaes  of  the  Company  that  is 
to  say  such  a  constant  preasure  at  those  terminals  u  nay  be  declared  by 
tiw  Company  under  any  regulationa  made  by  them. 

It  iB  unnecessary  to  make  further  comment  as  to  the  Tarious 
provisions  in  these  two  Acts  than  to  state  the  work  shall  be  carried 
out  with  due  regard  to  pablic  safety  and  convenience  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  varioos  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  such  under- 
takings. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  main  characteristics  of  these 
two  districts. 

First  as  regards  the  I^ncashire  Company,  the  area  of  supply 
covers  1200  square  miles.  This  area  is  probably  the  most  Important 
industrial  and  manufacturing  centre  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
has  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,250,000,  and  contains  about  lS,oOO 
factories  and  workshops,  and  about  700  quarries,  blast  furnaces, 
and  collieries,  employing,  it  is  estimated,  1,500,000  horse-power. 

There  are  within  the  area  122  local  authorities,  and  of  these  only 
28  have  established,  or  commenced  the  construction  of,  works  for  the 
supply  of  electricity.  They  supply  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation, mainly  for  lighting  purposes,  and  the  supply  of  electricity  for 
power  in  this  vast  industrial  area  has  not  yet  been  seriously  com- 
menced. Although  out  of  the  remaining  91  of  these  local  author- 
ities 28  have  obtained  Proviaional  Orders,  they  have  not  yet  exer- 
cised their  powers,  and  many  of  these  are  already  in  negotiation  with 
the  Company  for  a  supply  of  electricity  in  bulk.  Fig.  1  is  a  map  of 
the  areas  of  supply  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  local  authority 
districts  and  location  of  generating  stations. 
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Next  as  regards  the  Yorkshire  Company  the  aren  of  supply  coven 
1800  square  miles.  Population,  2,000,000.  Number  of  local  au- 
thorities 156,  made  up  of  5  County  Boroughs,  13  Non-County  Bor- 
oughs, 116  Urban  District  Councils,  22  Rural  District  Councila. 
Number  of  Collieries  406.  Estimate  of  total  power  used  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  horae-power.  Of  the  quarries,  40  come  under  the  Mines 
Act,  there  are  probably  another  100  who  do  not    Number  of  fac- 


tories about  10,000.  Iron  foundaries  201.  Fig.  2  shows  the  area  of 
supply  of  the  Yorkshire  Power  Company  and  boundaries  of  the 
local  authority  districts  within  the  area,  position  of  coal  mines  and 
location  of  generating  stations. 
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Practically  every  class  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  these  dis- 
tricts. The  load  factor  varies  from  10  to  12  per  cent  in  small  light- 
ing plants  to  40  per  cent  in  some  mines  and  mills.   Tlie  average  load 


fector  ia  compnted  to  be  25  per  cent.  In  making  np  the  preliminary 
eetlmates  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  conditions  generally  at 
to  the  cost  of  pover  to  the  different  classes  of  customers.    For  tbii 
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purpose  the  consumen  are  claeeified  according  to  the  amount  of 
power  used  and  the  extent  to  which  th^  use  the  power,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  majrimnm  denund  and  load  factor  of  their 
plant.  The  users  of  power  range  from  10  to  2000  hp  and  load  fac- 
tors from  5  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  costs,  including  capital  charges, 
i-ange  from  one-third  of  a  penny  per  hp-hour  to  2d.  per  hp-hour  ac- 
cording to  size  and  user.  The  bulk  of  the  users,  however,  are  fac- 
tories running  56  hours  per  week,  with  a  fairly  steady  load  whilst 
the  plant  is  running,  and  further  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  aver- 
age user  will  exceed  100  kw  for  some  considerable  time.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  average  of  the  consumers'  load  factors  will  be 
about  25  per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  the  following  is  a  table 
of  prices  which  consumers  in  these  districts  would  pay  after  allow- 
ing a  suitable  margin  as  an  inducement  to  take  a  supply  from  the 
Power  Company:  The  curve  corresponding  to  this  table  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5. 


Hoan  p«r  quortw 

LoMl  factor, 

PrlcBperuDl 

*'£^^™ 
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100 

4.57 

6.9 

120 

5.48 
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140 

6.4 

4.0 

160 

?.8 

8.5 

180 

8.2 
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200 

8.14 

2.9 

SCO 

11.4 

2.4 

300 

i3.r 

I.OO 

S60 

15.97 

1.76 

400 

18.26 

1.6 

500 

22.8 

1.8 

600 

27.4 

1.16 

fOO 

32.0 

1.0 

800 

36.6 

.94 

1,000 

46.7 

.8 

1,200 

64.8 

.76 

1,400 

64.0 

.66 

The  proposition  resolves  itself  broadly  as  to  how  to  design  a  plant 
which  will  generate  and  transmit  power  throughout  a  large  area  at 
prices  which  will  compete  with  the  power  naer'a  plant  Other  com- 
dittooB  equal,  the  commercial  advantages  of  a  general  power  in- 
stallation Are  due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  power  station ;  ajrninsr 
Vol.  n  — 62 
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this  must  be  charged  the  greater  coet  of  conductors,  transfonners 
and  energy  lose  therein.  In  the  normal  case  the  largest  power 
consumer  can  be  but  a  small  fraction,  say  a  twentietii  or  a 
thirtieth,  of  the  central  power  installation  with  advantage  to  both 
parties,  which  is  a  principle  essential  to  the  permanent  saccesa 
of  such  undertakings.  In  the  Lancashire  and  Torkehire  diB- 
tricts,  however,  there  is  the  general  condition  that  condensing  water 
is  not  available  to  the  ordinary  power  user,  whereas  central  power 
stations  can  be  located  with  proper  condensing  facilities,  thus  ma- 
terially increasing  the  advantages  of  the  central  power  installations. 

Having  ascertained  generally  the  conditions  obtaining  in  these 
districts  and  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Power  Company 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  users  in  supplying 
power  to  them  to  their  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply 
at  a  profit  to  the  Power  Company,  the  next  step  is  so  to  design  the 
inatallation  as  a  whol^  as  not  to  exceed  the  limit  of  capital  ex- 
penditure fixed  by  the  relative  cost  of  capital  and  production.  The 
importance  of  capital  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  a  power 
user  is  often  so  placed  that  he  can  equip  his  factory  with  a  steam 
plant  for  about  £13  a  horse  power,  including  condensiiig  plant  and 
buildings,  whereas  the  majority  of  Supply  Undertakings  in  England 
have  spent  between  £80  and  £100  per  kilowatt  capacity  at  the 
consumers'  premises. 

Having  regard  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  tlie  Yorkshire  and 
I^ncashire  districts,  the  total  inclusive  capital  expenditure  should 
not  exceed  the  following  amounts : 


ON!«itrKW. 

CpllaL 

OvltalperET. 

5,000 

293,000 

68.6 

10,000 

619,967 

61.9 

80,000 

974,700 

47.7 

80,000 

1,437,000 

47.9 

40,000 

1,880,000 

47.0 

eo,ooo 

8,333,000 

.  46.6 

60,000 

8,787,000 

46.4 

Another  important  point  to  determine  in  such  extensive  districts 
is  the  limit  in  size  of  the  generating  station  beyond  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  add  to  it,  and  as  a  consequence  when  it  is  advisable  to  build 
other  generating  stations.  Is  the  particular  cases  under  discussiOQ 
this  limit  is  from  50,000  to  60,000  kibwatts.  The  areas  of  the  two 
districts  under  notice  are  1,200  and  1,800  square  miles,  and  four 
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Bites  bare  been  scheduled  in  each  area  in  poeitions  which  are  fairly 
symmetrical,  bo  that  the  furthest  point  of  transmiEeioD  is  about  ten 
miles,  giving  from  300  to  160  sqtiare  miles  as  an  area  of  supply  from 
each  station. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  voltage  of  traDsmission  and 
other  constants.  The  periodicity  adopted  is  50  cycles  per  second 
recommended  by  the  British  Standard  Committee.  The  pressure 
adopted  for  the  generators  and  generally  for  transmission  is  10,000 
volts,  and  the  system  three-phase.  Consumers  will  be  supplied  with 
power  in  the  form  of  three-phase  currents  at  10,000  volts  or  else  at 
400  volts,  or  in  the  form  of  direct  current  at  500  volts.    ■ 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Yorkshire  and  the  Xjancasbire  power 
plants  it  has  been  decided  to  put  down  as  a  trial  plant  6,000  kilo- 
watts in  four  unita  of  1,500  kilowatts  each.  The  arrangement  of 
this  plant  is  shown  in  plan  on  Fig.  3  accompanying  this  paper,  and 
in  elevation  on  Fig.  4.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  iu 
both  cases,  but  the  particular  drawings  submitted  were  prepared  in 
connectioQ  with  the  Lancashire  Power  Company ;  generally  however, 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  both. 

The  plant  is  arranged  in  two  main  groups  of  3000  kw  each, 
each  group  being  self  contained  and  consisting  of  three  boilera  with 
a  chimney,  two  turbine  sets  each  provided  with  a  separate  con- 
denser, with  air  and  circulating  pumps  and  suction  pipe.  The 
arrangement  of  plant  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
tensions and  to  provide  that  each  unit  of  plant  bears  its  own  pro- 
portionate cost,  and  that  no  capital  is  expended  on  account  of  future 
requirements.  The  unit  of  plant  as  stated  is  3000  kilowatts,  but 
in  the  first  instalment  of  plant  it  has  been  necessary  to  subdivide 
this  power  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tiie  turbine  generators  and  their 
auxiliaries,  into  two  units  of  1500  kw  each,  thus  providing  for 
an  output  of  4500  kilowatts  with  one  unit  to  spare.  In  the  first 
extension  of  plant  the  size  of  generator  unit  will  be  increased  to 
3000  kw. 

The  boilers  are  arranged  with  the  line  of  firing  door  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  engine  house.  The  piping  belonging  to  each 
group  is  interconnected.  The  boiler  house  is  provided  with  over- 
head bunkers  supplied  by  an  automatic' railway.  This  station  is  so 
located  that  there  is  a  difference  of  level  between  the  railway  and 
the  ground  level  of  70  feet. 

A  railway  siding  is  constructed  running  parallel  to  the  line  of 
Power  Station  with  a  discharging  hopper  opposite  the  coal  bunkers, 
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Fio.  3.  — Plan  op  OENBR&Tnia  btatiok. 
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no.  4, —  KLETATioir  OP  oSREBAimo  OTATioir. 
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placed  between  two  groups  of  boilers.  An  automatic  railway  i* 
provided  connecting  the  discharging  hopper  to  the  bunkers  over  the 
boiler  room;  the  hopper  discharges  into  a  truck  which  travels  by 
gravity  to  any  position  over  the  bunkers  and  discharges  itself  auto- 
matically into  any  of  the  bunkers,  as  may  be  arranged.  ' 

The  boilers  are  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water  tube  type,  with  a 
beating  surface  of  5730  square  feet  and  a  grate  area  of  100  square 
feet,  fitted  with  superheaters  having  a  heating  surface  of  510  square 
feet  Each  boiler  is  rated  to  evaporate  S0,000  lbs,,  of  steam  per 
hour  under  a  pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Each  boiler  is 
£tted  with  two  chain-grate  stokers,  each  having  a  grate  area  of  50 
square  feet  The  stokers  are  fed  from  overhead  bunkers  by  means 
of  automatic  measuring  shoots. 

The  condensing  plant  consists  of  surface  condensers,  one  for  each 
steam  turbine,  with  vertical  tubes  having  a  total  area  of  4500  square 
feet;  a  motor  driven  air  pnmp  of  the  Edwards  three-throw  type. 
15"  X  8"  X  165  r.p.m. ;  and  a  motor  driven  circulating  pump  for 
driving  160,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  through  the  condenaer. 
In  connection  with  the  condensing  plant  an  air  pump  iB  connected 
to  the  circulating  pipes  and  condensers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  circulating  system  free  of  air. 

The  exciter  and  auxiliary  plant  consists  of  three  generators,  eaci 
of  150  kw  output  at  220  volts.  These  generators  are  driven  by 
reciprocating  engines  of  the  cncloeed  type.  The  exhaust  steam  from 
these  is  passed  through  a  feed  water  heater.  The  arrangement  of 
bus-bars,  connection  and  main  switches  can  readily  be  followed  in 
'  Fig.  4,  and  consists  of  two  sets  of  bus-bars  interconnected  by  a 
switch;  two  generators  and  five  feeders  are  connected  to  each  set  of 
bus-bar?  by  means  of  switches.  All  the  switches  are  of  the  oil-break 
tj-pe  and  operated  by  motor. 

The  buildings  are  substantially  constructed  and  consist  of  a  steel 
framework  filled  in  with  brick,  and  two  steel  chimneys,  each  chim- 
ney being  10  feet  in  diameter  and  150  feet  high. 

The  cost  of  foundations,  buildings,  chimneys  and  other  works  on 
the  site,  is  £16,500,  equivalent  to  £2.15.0  per  kw  of  plant;  and 
the  cost  of  the  plant  is  £96,000  or  £16  per  kilowatt,  maldng  a  total 
of  £18.75  per  kilowatt  for  plant  and  buildings. 

As  regards  expenditure  upon  transmission  and  distribntion,  it  is 
found,  as  the  result  of  negotiations  with  consumers,  that  the  bulli 
of  the  supply  will  be  in  the  form  of  three-phase;  that  a  direct-cur- 
rent supply  is  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  that 
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ite  QBE  vill  practically  be  confined  to  tramvay  aapply.  In  conse- 
quence it  is  anticipated  that  the  expenditure  npon  this  Bystem  will 
be  lesB  than  the  estimate,  as  the  original  estimate  provided  for  & 
large  proportion  of  direct-current  supply. 

Beviewing  the  situation  as  a  vhole,  there  is  every  probabili^  of 
the  whole  plant  and  worke  being  completed  for  about  £45  per 
kilowatt. 

On  the  basis  of  an  average  load  factor  of  consumers  of  35  per  cent 
it  is  estimated  that  the  working  expenses,  including  operating  ex- 
penees,  maintenance  and  repairs,  rents,  rates,  tazee  and  manage- 
ment, will  not  exceed  0.65  pence  per  unit  sold,  the  particulars  of 
cost  being  as  f oUotra : — 

QpEEATiya  Expenses. 

Ooat,  peora, 
Ttan.  per  bw-bm^r. 

Generating  Station: 

Coal 0 .  821 

Oil,  wastewater,  stores  and  sundries 0.042 

Salaries  and  wages 0.115 

Substations : 

Wages  and  supplies 0.064 

Maintenance  and  Repairs: 

Wages  and  supplies 0 .  0895 

Kentfl,  Rates,  Taxes 0.039 

Management  and  General 0 .  0795 

Total 0.65 

Figure  5,  Curve  I  shows  how  the  cost  varies  with  the  load  factor, 
and  Curve  II  shows  the  gradation  of  prices  with  load  factor.  Re- 
ferring to  the  scale  of  prices  obtainable,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  tho 
basis  of  an  average  user  of  100  kw  and  25  per  cent  load  factor,  the 
price  obtainable  is  IJd.  per  unit,  leaving  a  profit  of  0.6  pence  per 
unit  sold.  The  profit  on  each  kilowatt  of  user,  assuming  a  load 
factor  of  25  per  cent  is  therefore  £5.5  per  annum.  The  capital  ex- 
penditure for  all  purposes,  including  promotion  and  purchase  of 
land,  may  be  taken  at  £70  per  kilowatt  of  u4er. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  outlined  the  circumstances  affecting  power 
companies  in  England,  the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  Par- 
liament, the  prices  obtainable  having  regard  to  tlie  size  and  extent 
of  luer.    I  have  then  described  the  moat  economical  type  and  ar- 
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rangement  of  plant  to  meet  the  conditioiifi  obtaining.  It  is,  of 
course,  recognized  that  the  advantage  which  the  power  corapaniei 
have  over  individual  power  nsere  is  email  at  firet^  and  that  the 
margin  of  profit  will  grow  with  the  increaae  of  b 
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The  coDclneioD  to  be  drawn  from  this  paper  is  that  these  nnder- 
takinga,  if  carried  out  on  the  basis  outlined,  can  be  made  remu- 
nerative from  the  commencement,  and  that  beginning  with  a  G,000- 
kw  plant,  there  is  sufficient  margin  to  show  a  satiBfactor;  retnm 
on  the  capital  employed. 

Chaibmait  Lied:  In  cIdbItik  this  fln»l  eMrion  of  Section  E,  I  wish  to 
tlwnk  the  gentlemen  for  their  asaiduoug  attandMice  at  the  meeting  and 
for  the  interest  manifested. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Diek  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Chairman  Lieb  for  the 
efficient  manner  In  which  he  presided  over  the  Section,  waa  unanimonalf 
accorded. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  Mn«  dte, 
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